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T H E 


AVING been long employed in the ſtudy and culti. 
vation of the Engliſh language, I lately publiſhed a 
dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies of Italy and 
France, for the uſe of ſuch as aſpire to exactneſs of criticiſm, 


or elegance of ſtyle, 


gut it has been ſince conſidered that works of that kind 
are by no means neceſſary to the greater number of readers, 
who, ſeldom intending to write or 3 to judge, turn 
over books only to amuſe their leiſure, and to gain degrees 
of knowledge ſuitable to lower characters, or neceſſary to 


the common bufineſs of life: theſe know not any other uſe 


of a dictionary than that of adjuſting orthography, and ex» 
plaining terms of ſcience or words of infrequent oecurrense, 


J or remote derivation. | 


For theſe purpoſes many dictionaries have been written 
by different authors, and with different degrees of {kil 1; but 
none of them have yet fallen into my hands by which even 
the loweſt expectations could be ſatisfied. Some of their 
authors wanted induſtry, and others literature: ſome knew 
not their own defects, and others were too idle to ſupply 


them, 


For this reaſon a ſmall dictionary appeared yet to be wants 
ing to common readers; and, as I may without arrogance + 
claim to myſelf a longer acquaintance with the lexicography 
of our language than any ather writer has had, I ſhall hope 
to be confidered as having more experience at leaſt than moſt 
of my predeceſſors, and as more likely to accommodate the 
nation with a vocabulary of daily uſe. I therefore offer to 
the public an abſtract or epitome of my former work. 


A 2 1 


* 


EFA C E. 


In comparing this with other dictionari ies of the ſame kind, 
it will be found to have ſeveral N 


1. N Laie ung words not to be Found 1 in any other. 
17 Many barbarous terms and phraſes by which other 
dictionaries may vitiate the ſtyle, are rejected from this. 
III. The words are more correctly fpelled; partly by at- 
cenkivh to their eryniology, and partly by obſervation of the 

practice bf the beſt authors. 

IV. The etymologies and derivati ions, whether "AW foreign 
languages or from native roots, are more diligently. traced, 
and more diſtinctly noted. 

V. The ſenſes of each word are more Zopiquly enume- 
rated, and more clearly explained. 

VI. Many words occuring in the elder authors, ſuch as 

Spenſer, Shakſpeare, and Milton, which had been hither- 
to omitted, are here carefully inſerted ; ſo that this book 
may ferve as a gloffary or expoſitory index to the poeticil 
writers, v. 

VII. To he words, and to the different ſenſes of cach word, 
are ſubjoined from the large dictionary the names of thoſe 
writers by whom they have been uſed; ſo that the reader 
who knows the different periods of the language, and the 
time of its authors, may judge of the elegance or prevalence 
of any word, or meaning of a word; and without recurring 
to other books, may know what are antiquated, what are un- 
9 and what are e 4a by che beſt authority. 


The words of this dictionary, as oppoſed to others, are 
more diligently collected, more accurately ſpelled, more 


A 
faithfully explained, and more authentically aſcertained. Of I 3 | 
an abſtract it is not neceſſary to fay more; and I hope, it wil Ml » 
not be found chat truth requires me to ſay loſs, +» 
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Of THE 


” 


RAMMAR, which is e 
art , uſing wordt properly, 
ompriſes four parts : Gander 
Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. 


In this drelſion and order of the parts of 
grammar I follow the common grammari- 
s, without enquiring whether a fitteridi- 
tributiun might not be Found. Experi 

us long flrewn this method to be fo diſtinet 
ks to obviate confuſion, and ſo comprehen- 
five as to prevent any convenient omiſſions, 
| likewiſe uſe the tertns already received, 
and already underſtood, though perhaps 
bers more proper might ſometimes be in- 
ented. Sylburgius, aud other innovators, 
#hoſe ne terms have ſunk their learning 
Into neglect, have left ſufficient warning 
prainſt the trifling ambition of teaching arts 
u a new language. | | f 


] Otrnocrarmy is the art of com- 
hing letters into ſyllables, and jyllables 
into cord. It therefore teaches pre- 


he letters of the Engliſh language 


re are, 

ro nun. Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 
Aa A a AA a „ . 
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ENG LIS H 


rlouſly the form and ſound of letters. 


words /ays; days, 
derived from the 


NY 


47 » 


»- 


Eogliſh, Name. 


Roman. Italick. Old 

P.P. Lf  O@®.8 4 

Qq4 Rs Qygq. w 
N r g ar 
V n 
aer. 8-48), 4. 
u. e u à (or v2 
V Mn V. conſon. 
Ww HW w Ww double « 
X X IE. 
rer 8.8. 

© 2 28 2 3 za, more 


commonly i- 
ard or uzzard, 


that is, 7 bard, 
To theſe may be added certain combina- 


tions of ictters univerſally uſed in printing; 
as ct, it, fl, fl, ſb, c, fl, 11, li, ſa, fi, th, MM, a, 
and &, „or and per fr, and. c, Rt, fl. f, 
, G I, ſi. i, ff, Ir, &. ct, ſt, fff, 
}, fi, ſſi, ft, fft, 87 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twen- 
ty»ſour, becauſe anciently ; and j, as well x 
« and v, were exprefied by the ſame charac- 
* but as thoſe letters, which had always. 
erent powers, have now different forma, 

our alphabet may be properly ſaid to conſiſt 
of twenty-ſix letters. | 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a dou- 
ble form, except / -; of which / is uſed in 
the beginning and middle, and / at the eud. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u- 
Zuch is the number generally re- 
ceived ; but for 7 it is the practice to 


write y inthe end of words, as thy, 


holy ,- before 1, as from ue, dying 
from beautify, in! in the 
oo; and itt words 

reek, and written 
originally with v, as em, cru 


—_ — — 
* 


; dar o J)) 18. 18 08 : = 4 
Many words pronounced with @ broad 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


« > 7 
For « we often write ao after a 
vowel, to make a diphthong ; as 
rau, grew, view, vow, flowing, 


loaungſi. 
The ſounds” of all the letters are 
various. $4.2 ; 


In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like 


ſome other grammarians, enquire into the 


original of their form as an antiquarian ; 
nor into their formation and prolation by the 
organs of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, 
or phyſiologiſt ; nor into the properties and 
dation of ſounds, or the elegance or harſh- 
| — of particular combinations, as a writer 
of univerſal and franſcendental grammar. I 
conſider the Engliſh alphabet only as it is 
Engliſh; and even in this narrow diſquiſition 
1 followthe example of former grammarians, 
perhaps with more reverence than judg- 
ment, becauſe by writing in Engliſh I ſu 
oſe my reader already acquainted with the 
Engliſh language, and conſequently able to 
pronounce, the letters of which I teach the 
pronunciation; ard becauſe of ſounds in ge- 
neral it may be obſerved, that words are un- 
able to deſcribe them. An account there- 
fore of the primitive and ſimple letters is 
uſeleſs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their 
ſound, and thuſe wko know it not. | 


ot VOWELS, 


| A. 
A bas three ſounds, the ſlender, 

open, and broad. 
4 lender is found in moſt words, 
a8 face, mae; and in words ending 
in ation, as creation, ſalvation, gene- 

ration. e | 

The a ſlender is the proper Engliſh a, call. 
ed very juſtly by Erpenius, in his Arabick 
Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miſtum, as ha v- 
ing a middle ſound between the open à and 


the e. The French have a fimilar ſound in 
the word pair, and in their s maſculine. 


1 open is the @ of the, Italian, or 


xe 

eougratulate, fancy, gl.. 

A broad zeſembles the à of the 
German 3 as all, cvall, call. 1971 75 


exe ancientlx written With a, as fault; 
Mae; and we ſtill jay fault, vault, This 


| nearly reſembles it; as father, ratber, 


* WV 


was probably the Saxon found, for it is yet in 
retained in the northern dialects, and in ha 
the ruſtick pronunciation ; as maun ſor my a" 
baund for hand, 


The ſhort @ approaches to the be 
open, as gra/s, . 

The long a, if prolonged byen Wc 
the end of the word, is always flen- pe 
der, as grazes fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with ; c 
Y, and z or c. Ai or ay, as in plain, 
tbain, gay, clay, has only the ſound er. 
of the book and ſlender a, and differ 
not in the pronunciation from elan, 
connec. 2 

Au or aw bas the ſound of th; 
German a, as raw, naughty. 


Ae is ſometimes found in Latin words not 
er naturaliſed or aſſimilated, but i 
no Engliſh diphthong; and is more pro- 
perly expreſſed by ſingle e, as Ce/ar, Exc 


7 E. 
E is the letter which occurs moſt fie- 
quently in the Engliſh language. 


2 
E is long, as in ſcne; or ſhott, 
as in cellar, ſiparate, celebrate, ni 
then, e e 
It is always ſhort before a doubt 
conſonant, or. two confonants, as in 
wer, perplexity, relent, midlar, ri. 
tile, ſerpent, cellar, cifſation, bil ſing, 
fell, felling, debt. | 
E is always mute at the end of 1 
word, except in monofyllables that WW +7, 
have no other vawel, as he; or pro Wi may 
per names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe Wi thats 
being uſed to modify the foregoing ont 
confonants, as face, once, hedge, oblige; T 
or to lengthen the preceding voach i: 
= 0 HO & - Ons of 
as bin, bane; can, cans; pin, pin 
t in, ting ; rb, robe; P Þ» pipe 3 fin 7 
Fire; car, care; tib, tabe. ſhort 


Almoſt all words which now termingte i It 
conſonants ended aneiently in e, as 1% 2s / 
yeare ; wildneſs, wildngſſe, which c proba the | 
had the force of the French e feminine, z; * 
conſtituted a ſyllable with its aſſociate c 
ſonant; fur in old editions, words are ſom tis 


times divided thus, Ire, fl-le, Tuo. which 


This c was perhaps for a time vocal vr a 


* 


ae convenience required; but it 
RT wholly mute. Camden in 
his Remains calls it the filent e. 


It does not always lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, as glove, live, give. 

It bas ſometimes in the end. of 
words a ſound obſcure, 3 
perceptible, as open, Shapen, Motten, 
thiſtle, participle, metre, luere. 


This faintneſs Bf ſound is found when e 
ſeparates a mute from a liquid, as in rotten, 
or follows a mute and liquid, as in cattle. 


E forms a diphthong with , as 
near; With i, as deigu, receive 5 
with 2 or aw, as new, ſev. ; 

Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; 
br like ee, as dear, clear, near. 

Ei is ſounded like e long, as ſeixe, 
ferceivings enn 

Eu ſounds as E long and ſoft, 

F, a, u, are combined in beauty 
and its derivatives, but have only the 
ſeund of 4. . 1 * a ** 

E may be ſaid to form a diph- 


ing. | 

Eo is found in yeomen, where it is ſounded 
as e ſhort; and in people, where it is pro- 
nounced like ee 0 E 


I has a ſound long, as Fine; and 
mort, a8 Five! e oe 

That is eminently obſervable in i, which 
may be likewiſe remarkable in other letters, 


that the ſhort ſuund is not the long ſound 
contracted, but a ſound wholly di erent. 


o 


The long ſound in monoſyllables 
is always marked by the' e final, as 
thin, thine. | ö ; 

T is often ſounded before r, as a 
ſhort # ; as flirt, firſt, irt. 

It forms a diphthong only with e, 
as field, ſhield, which is ſounded as 
the double ce; except friend, which 
8 ſounded as frind. 


Tis joined with eu in lieu, and exo in view; 
Which triphthongs are ſounded as the open . 


5 ENGLISH 


thong by reduplication, as agree, He- 


* 


TONGUE. 


O. G : 
2 O is long, as bone, Tbedient, corrbd- 
ing; or ſhort, as, black, kndck, iblique, 


Women is pronounced auimen. 


The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound of a 
cloſe u, as ſon, come. OP» 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with 
a, as moan, groan, approach; oa hag 
the ſound 4 long. WE. 


Ds united toe in fome words derived from 
Greek, as ce 3 but & being not an 
Engliſh diphthong, they are better written 
as they are ſounded, with only e, economy.” _ 


With 7, as oll, ſoil, moil, noiſome, 


This coalition of letters ſeems to unite 
the ſounds of the two letters as far 'as two 
ſounds can be united without being deſtroy< 
ed, and therefore approaches more nearly 
than any combination in our tongue to the 
notion of a diphthong. 25 | 


With o, as Boot, hoot, cooler ; oo has 
the ſound of the Italian 2. 

With z or ev, as our, peers flows 
er; but in ſome words has only the 
ſound of o long, as in /oul, ' bowl, 
ſow, » Theſe different ſounds 
are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſig- 
nifications; as bow, an inſtrument 
for ſhooting ; bow, a depreſſion of 
the head; ſouf, the the of a boar; 
ſow, to ſcatter ſeed: bowl, an orbi- 
cular body; bowl, a wooden veſſel. 

Ou is ſometimes pronounced like o 
ſoft, as court; ſometimes like 0 ſhort, 
as cozgh; ſomerimes like x cloſe, as 
could; or 1 open, as rough, tough, 
which uſe only can teach, * 


Du is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable 
of words which, in Latin end in or, aud are 
made Engliſh, as Bansur, labour, favour, from 
honor, labor » Favor. | 0 
Some late innovators have ejected the , 
without conſidering that the laſt ſyllable 
ives the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a 
Gund between them, if not compounded of 
both; heſides that they are probably de- 
rived to us from the French nouns in our, as 
boneur, faveur, © U 


” 
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AGROA/WNM AR OF THE 


3 IF 
is long in %. wf; or 


ort, as 4%, cancin. 


It coaleſces with a, e, i, o; be 


has rather in tbeſe combinatians 
the force of the av conſonant, as 
jd queſt, quit,” give, Tanguifh ; 3 
ometimes in z the! loſes its tound, 
as in. juice. It is ſometimes * pe⸗ 
2 * % e, 15 "Pa as guard, 6. , wats 
oo 5 81 


Us followed bye ele but "FD 


no foun 12 28 
U: is ſometimes mute at the end of a 
word, in imitation Jp the French, as Pro- 


rage agrees, Plagics Pogue, e 


e 44 28 : F. | 77 
4 un 1 Ip as ODER 


obſerves. of one of the Roman letters, 


we might want without inconvenience, 
but that we have it. It ſupplies rhe 
plate of 7 at the end of werds, as thy ; 
before an z, as dying ; and is common- 
ly retained in derivative words where 
It was part of a diphthong in the pri- 
mitive; as d(/troy,: deftroyer ;\ betray, 
betrayed, betrayer 3, pray, * 455. 
JO; . 


deing the Saxon vowel 5, which 3 was | 


nee . where i is now Pal, occurs 
Nat Ry in al « panes | 


7 9 q 
eee Ava * 


2 ne 85 


A vowel in the beginning” or — i 
dle ſyllable, before two confonants, 
- & commonly ſhort, as dppiriantity.''' 


Ia monoſyllables a fingle vowel 
before a liogle: ge is * 


Pegs Reg... ole 


I ys t er as 5 Were: emritte | 


* 


. ; of 0 oN 80 N A lr 8. 


. ; bs : 6 | " 7 * 2 
B has one unvaried _ fuck as 

I-6brains i in other lan 

I is mute in debt, di lar, ſubtle, 


doubt, lamb limb, ls ; 
comb, al., 1 VOY 


It is uſed before. [1 . Le ane 1 


og * detofd 1 aud the ü of 
5 as fencerel ly, centrict, cw ary, cir, 
cular, eltern, cityy Real ty before 4 
o, and 2, it ſbunds like &, as caln, 
concauity, copper, e atc, cur 4200 
r 


might be omitted i in the language with 
out t leſs, ſince one of it ſounds might he ſup» 
plied by /, and the other by 4, but thaty 
preſerves tothe eye the etymolo gy of worGy 
as Face from facies, captive, ſrom captivus, 


p 


Ch has a ſour which is analyſed 
into %, as chureb, chin, crutch bi 
is the ſame ſound which the Italian 
give to the 6 S ple before i and « Bizi9! 


us ehtta'terra lt wing 
Ch is — like + in work ds Eg 
rived from the Greck, as chym#, ( 


theme, eboley Areb 15 commonly bas 
ſaunded @r# before a vowel, as al 

angel, and with the Engliſh ſound ume 
ch before a conſonant, as archbifbe thou 


rite 

C;, in ſome French words not yet aſſt I 
lated, ſounds like fb, as machine, chaiſe. pf } 
C, according to Engliſh orthography, re. tain 


ver ends a word; therefore we write * 


It, which were orig nally iiole, llacle in Mc 


N words. C is now mute. long 
3 1 18 belore ? aud r, as coc, croſi. 

3 5 i 

rig: 

1; nm in ies found, as death onſc 

diligent. : - 75 


It. is uſed before x, as drove, aroſe and th 
as droctl, Ss 


2 


F. 

F though having a name begin 
ping with a vowel, it is numbered 
by the grammarians among the | 
mivowels, yet has this quality of 4 
mute, that it is commodiouſly ſoun 
| before a liquid, at Alt, fig, freed 
It has an unvariable ſound, = 


that of is ſometimes ſpoken nearly as 
9. : 


G. 


gay, 2% gun; the other ſoft, as in 


, giant. 4 
180 end of a word it is always 


hard, as ring, ſnug, ſong, Frog. 
Before e and i the ſound is uncer- 


ain. 

| G before e is ſoft, as gem, genera- 
tion, except in gear, geld, geeſe, get, 
yoary, and derivatives from words 
ending in g, as finging, ſtronger, and 
generally before erat the end of words, 
as finger. 


oreighs x . 8 
G befdre i is hard, as give, ex- 


ang WW cept in giant, gigantich, gibbet, gibe, 
des, giles, gill, gilliftotver, gin; 
ringer, gingle, to which may be added 


Erypt and g. 
15 5 in che beginning of a word 
has the ſound of the hard g, as 


4 of Witimes at the end, it is quite ſilent, as 
* though, right, ſought, ſpoken tho', 
rite, ſoute. oy 
ſine it has often at the end the found 
„et / as lang; whence laughter re- 
re- „ 89 ng f 
, ins the ſame ſound in the middle; 
7, in Wicorgh, trough, ſough, tough, enough, 
| bough, : 
fo 
It is not to be doubted, but that in the 
riginal pronunciation gh has the force of a 
eat, Wo forant, deeply guttural which is fill 
ontinued among the Scotch. 
G is uſcd before 5, 1, aud r. 
ad u, 7 
Il is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows 
e the following vowel muſt be pro- 
ex ounced with a ſtrong emiſſion ot the 
ered preath, as haty horſe. | | 
e -B lt ſeldom begins any but the firſt 
6f 3 zllable, in which it is always ſounded 
* pith a full breath, except in beir, 
"ep nina 


lerb, boſtler, honour, humble,. Voneſt, 
amour, and their derivatives. 
Vol. I, | 


| vey 
G has two ſounds, one hard, as 1n 


G 1s mute before u, as gna/h, fign, / 


phoſtly ; in the middle, and ſome- 


ENGLISH TONGUE, 


lt ſometimes begins middle or final ſylla- 
bles in words ac, as blockbead; of 


derived ſrom the Latin, as comprebendetl, 


7 conſonant roles uniformly like 
the ſoft g, and is therefore a letter 
uſeleſs, except in etymology, as ga- 
culation, jefler, jocund, juice. 


K. 

K has the ſound of hard c, and is 
uſed before e and i, where, accord- 
ng to Engliſh analogy, e would be 
ſo ty as kept, king, ſeirt, ſheptich, for 
ſo it ſhould be written, not ſeeptich, 
becauſe /e is ſounded like /, as in 


cue. 


It is uſed before , as bnel}, knot, but tos 
tally loſes its ſound in modern pronunciation, 


K is never doubled; but c is uſed 
defore it to ſhorten the vowel by a 
double conſonant, as cocile, pickle, 


. ö 0 . 
L has in Engliſh the ſame liquid 
ſound as in other languages. 


The cuſtom is to double the / at the end 
of monoſyltables, as /, will, full. Theſe 
words were originally written Lille, wille 
Fulle 3 and when the e firſt grew ſilent, a 
was afterwards omitted, the I was retained, 
to give force, according to the analogy of 
our language, to ine foregoing vowei. 


L is ſometimes mute, as in calf 
half, halves, calves, conld, would, 


Should, fpfſalm, talk; ſalmon, falcon. 


The Saxans, who delighted in guttural 
ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the / at the be- 
ginning of words, as hlap, @ loaf, or bread | 
hlapond, à lord; but this pronunciation is 
no diſuſed. # 


Teo at the end of words is pronoun- 
ed like a weak el, in which the e is 
almoſt mute, as table, ſouttles | 


2: i 


— 


— 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


wal, | ; , M. £ - 
M has always the ſame ſound, as 
murmur, monumental. 


45 N. 
W has always the ſame ſound, as 


noble, manners. | 
NV is ſometimes mute after , as 
damn, condemn, hymn. 22 
* P. . fs 
P has always the ſame ſound, 
which the Welth and Germans con- 
found with B. | 
P is ſometimes mute, as in p/alm, 
and between and r, as rempt. 
Ph is uſed for / in words derived 
from the Greek, as philoſopher, phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. g 


7 o 
2, as in other languages, is al- 
ways followed by u, and bas a ſound 
Which our Saxon anceſtors well ex- 
preſſed by cp, cru, as quadrant, yueen, 


equeſtrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, gao- 


tidian. Qu is never followed by z. 
Qu is ſometimes ſounded, in words 
derived from the French, like , as 
conquer, liquor, riſques cheguer. 


Pf R. b . 
R has the ſame rough ſnurling 
ſound as in other tongues. 


The Saxons uſed often to put 5 before it, 
as before / at the beginning of words 
_ Rb is uſed, in words derived from the 
Greek, 4s myrrb, myrrbine, catarrbous, rheum, 
rhrametich; "rbyite. © WIRES 

Re, at the end of ſome words de- 
rived from the Latin or French, is 
pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, 
[epulchre, " wy WE 

- | g. | 

& has a hiſſing ſound, as /b:/ation, 

A fingle : ſeldom ends any word, except 
the third perſon of verbs. as loves, g- ow ; 
and the plurals of nouns, ag. trees, buftes, 
” 9 5 20 ; , 


is therefore termed by grammarians {ue 


-diftreſſes ; the pronouns this, bis, ort, wn WY 
us; the adverb tus; and words derived en 
from Latin, as rebus, ſurplus ; the cloſe be BR .... 


ing always either in ſe, as 50, horſe or „etke 
8 & Y 7 5 * 91e, /e, or ig N 


, as graſs; dreſs, bliſs, leſs, ancieutly ara 


Free. 
0 


& fingle, at the end of words, ha 
a groſſer ſound, like that of 2 a 
trees, eyes, except this, thus; us, n. 
bus, ſurplus. 

It ſounds like z before 03, if x 
vowel goes before, as intruſion ; and 
like /; if it follows a conſonant, a 
conver/ion, | 

t ſounds like z before e mute, 2 
refuſe, and before y final, us rv; 
and in thoſe words, boſom, din, 
wwr/dom, priſon, prifoner, preſent, pres 
ut, damſel, caſement. 


It is the peculiar. quality of /, that it 
may be ſounded before all conſonants, ex 
cept x and , in which F is compriſed, x 
being only I, and z a hard or grofs /. Thi 


foteſiatis litera ; the reaſon of which the 
learned Dr, Clarke errovycoully ſuppoſed ty 
be, that in ſome words it might be doublel 
at pleaſure, Thus tre find in ſeveral lans 
ones | | | 

Zeemvur, ſcatter, [{cgno, ſarucciolo, sfaveb 
dare, y. ſgombrare, ſyranare, ſtate, fuw 
ber, ſmell, ſnipez ſpace, lendour, ſpring 
Jqueeze, forex, flep, Prength „ firamen, ſos 
tura, "LIEN 


S is mute in %, and, demeſit 


v1ſtouit, 


| I eh 

T has its cuſtomary ſound, as ia 
temptation. 

Ti before a vowel has the ſound 
of % as ſalvation, except an / go 
before, as queſtion, excepting Ike 
wiſe derivatives from words endig 
in y, as mighty, mighticr. 

_ Th has two ſounds; the one (6 
as thus, <hether ; the other hard, 4 
thine, think. The ſound” is oft k 
theſe words, er, thence, and thi 
with | their derivatives and col 
pounds, and in Mat, theſe, 7 
| tixt 
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bee, thy, thine, their, they, this, theſe, 
en, though, {hus; and in all words 
Lveen two vowels, as father, <vbe- 
vr; and between r and a vowel, as 


in other words it is bard, as hel, 
blunder, faith, faithful, 
: {oftened at the end of a word, an 
ſlent muſt be #dded, as breath, 
Mathe; cloth, clothe. | 


r 


bas a ſound of near affinity to 
hat of 7, vaing vanity. | 


in the Ilandick alphabet, © is 
nly diſtivguifhed by a diacretical point. 


Of u, which in diphthongs is of- 
en an undoubted vowel, ſome gram- 
narians have doubted whether it ever 
e a conſonant ; and not rather as it 
s called a double 2 or o as water 
ay be reſolved into eater ; but let- 
ers of the ſame ſound. are always 
eckoned con fonants in other alpha- 
ets: and it may be obſerved, that 
v follows a vowel without any hiatus 


r dificulty of utterance, as fro/ly 


Wh has-a ſound accounted pecuſiar 
0 the Engliſh, which the Saxon het 
ter expreſſed by hp, hw, as what, 
whence, wwhiting ; in <vhore only, and 
lometimes in aue, wh is ſound» 
d like a ſimple 4. 


X | 
X begins no Englifh word; it has 
be ſound of &s, as axle, extrancouss 


Y, when it follows. a conſonant, 
2 vowel; when it precedes. either 
owe] or diphthong, is a conſonant, 
It is thought by ſome 
0 be in all caſes a vowel. Bur it 
May be obſerved of y as of au, that it 
vllows a yowel without an 


The chief argument by which w and y 
appears to be always vowels is, that the 
ſounds which they ate ſuppoſed to have as 
conjonants, cannot be uttered after a vow- 
el, like that of all other conſonants ; thus 
we ſay, tu, ut; do, of; but in wed, dete, 
the two ſaunds cf w have no reſembjance 
to cach other. 


Z begins no word originally Eng- 
Iiſh ; it has the found, as its name 
izzard or / hard expreſſes, of an £ 
uttered with cloſer compreſſion of 
the palate by the tongue, as freeze, 

ore. 


In orthography 1 have ſuppoſed orthoepy, 
or juff utterance of words, to be included ; 
orthography being only the art of exprefling 
certain ſyunds by proper characters; Thay 
therefore obſerved - in what words any of 
the letters are mute. 

Moſt of the writebs of Engliſh grammar 
have given long tubles of words pronounced 
otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem 
not ſufficiently to have conſidered, that of 
Evgliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a 
double pronunciation, one curſory and col- 
loquial, the ather regular andfolema. The 
curſo; y pronunciation is always vague and 
uncerrain, being made different in different 
mouths by negligence, unſkiJfulneſs, or af- 
ſectation. The Tolemin pronunciation, though 
by ns means immutable and permanent, is 
yet always lefs remote from the yrthogra- 
phy, and leſs able to capricious innovation. 
They have however generally formed their 
tables according to the curſory ſpeech of 
thoſe with whom they happened to con- 
verſe; and coveluding that the whole na- 
tion combines to vitiate langnage in one 
manner, have often cltabliſhed the Jargon 
of the loweſt af che people as the node] of 
ſpeech. | | 
a For pronuneiation the beſt general rule is, 
to 7 thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeak» 
ers, who deviate leaft from, the written 
words. A + 

There have been many ſchemes offered for 
the emendation and xo robs our ortho» 
graphy. which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or accrding to the 
fancy of the earteſt writers in rude ages, 
was at firſt very various and uncertain, a | 
is yetfuliciently irregular. Of theſe reform- 
ers ſome have endeavoured to accommodate 
orthography better ta the pronuuciation, 
without conſidering that this is to meaſure 

a ſhadow, to take that for a" modef or 
ſtandard which is changing while they apply 

2 2 8 5 ' It 


4 


it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with 
equal unlikelihoed of ſucceſs, have endea- 
voured to proportion the number of letters 
to that of ſounds, that every ſound may have 
its own character, and every character a 
ſingle ſound. Such would be the orthogra- 
graphy of a new language to be formed by 


a a ſynod of grammarians upon principles of 


ſcience, But who can hope to prevail on 
nations to change their practice, and make 
all their * books uſeleſs? or what advan- 
tage would a new orthography procure 
: 8 to the confuſion * 
of ſuch an alte ration? 5 

Some of theſe ſchemes 1 ſhall however 
exhibit, which may be uſed according to 
the diverſities of genius, as a guide to re- 
formers, or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of 
regular orthography,was Sir Thomas Smith, 
ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Elizabeth, a man 
of real e and mich” practiſed in 
grammatical diſquiſitions. Had he written 
the following lines according to his ſchcme, 
they would have appeared thus 

- : L a * 
At length Eraſmus, that great injur d name, 
The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, 
Stemm' d the wlld torrent of a barb'rous age, 


And droye thoſe holy Vandals off the ftage. 


At lengs Eraſmus, Tat gret ingurd nam, 
ge glori of She preſthiid, and Se zam, 
8Stemmd Se wild torrent of a barb'rous az, 


And drov 86s hali Vandals off Se ſtaz, 


After him another mode of writing was 
offered by Dr, Gill, the celebrated maſter of 
St. Paul's ſchool in London; Which I cannot 
repreſent exactly for want of types, but will 
APProgch as nearly as I can, by means of 
characters now in uſe, ſo as to make it un- 
derſtoud, exhibiting two ſtanzas of Spenſer 
in the reformed orthography. 

7 * Spenſer, book iii: canto 5. 
e ion 04 ung 3635 41 
Vathankſul wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
With which her ſovereign merey thou doſt 

3 ite? bs reis  £ - 
Thy et ſhe ſaved by her gracious deed; 
But thou doſt ween with villanous deſpight, 
To hlot her honour, and her heav'nly light, 
Die, rather die, than ſo diflayally,:. 
Fase of her high deſert, or ſeem ſa ligbt. 

anne it is to ſhun, more ſhame : then 
b r ene ee 
Die, rather die, than ever love diſloyally. 
But if to love diſloyalty it be, 
Shall J chen hate her that from deathes door 
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Me brought ? ah ! far be ſuch reproach from 


me. 

What can I leſs do, than her love therefyre 
Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore? ' 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerye 
= her ſerve, and living her adore, 
Thy life ſhe gave, thy life ſhe doth deferye- 
Die, rather dic, than ever from her forvia 

ſwerve. 


'Vohankful wreaz ſaid bj, iz SIe Ke nl 


Wih wiso her ſonerain merſi Sou duſt quit? 
Di hf rj ſaved bj her graſius djd; 
But Sou duſt wen wih viienus diſpjt, 
Tu blot her honor, - and her hevun); libt, 
Dj, raSer dj, Ben fo diſloialj, 
Djm of her hib dzzert, or ſ jm ſo libt, 
Fair deh it iz tu pun mor ram; Sin dj, 
Dj, raSer dj, Sen «vr luy diſloialj. 

But it tu luv diſloialtj it bj, 
Sal | Sen hat her Fat from deSez dar 
Mj broubt? ah! far bj ſu> repro» from mj, 
Wat kan I les du Sen her luy Serfar, 
$14 I her du rewar! kanot reſtwr ? 
Dj, re$er dj, and djig du her ſiru, 
Djiz her ſary, and liyg her ador. 
Dj ljf vj gau, 5j hf j dub-dezurvy; 
Dy, rader dj, Sen tiver from her ſw visſwiry, 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, 
a man who did not want an underſtanding 
which might have qualified him for better 
employment. He ſeems to have been more 
ſanguine than his predeceſſors, for he printed 
his book according ta his own ſcheme: 


which the following ſpecimen will make 


cally onder tod, 

But whenſoever you have occaſion to 
trouble their patience, or tö come among 
them being troubled, it is better to ſtand 
upon * . than to truſt to their gen- 
tleneſs. For the ſafeguard of your face, 
which they have moſt mind unto, provide 
a purſchood, made of coarſe bouitering, to 
be driwn and knitabout your collar, which 
for more ſafety is to be lined againſt the 
eminent parts with woollen cloth. Firl 
cut a piete aboui an inch and a half broad, 
and half'a'yard long, to reach round by the 
temples and ſorehead, from one ear to the 
other which being ſowed in his place, jo 
unto it two ſllort pieces of the ſame breadth 
under the eyes, for the balls of the cheekh 
and then ſet another piece about the breadi 
'of:@ ſhilling againſt the top of the noſe, At 
other times When they ate not angered, 
little piere Raff a:quarter broad, to cott 
the eyes and — about them, may {ere 


” 


wy 


Bel 


ber | 
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yard 
nto, 
out 
ollat 
Tin 
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roa. 
by rol 
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auto 
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hen 
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tim“ 
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Pet penſo ver you hay? occaſion to trubble 
zeir patienc', or to coom among dem beeing 
rubled, it is better to ſtaud upon your gard, 
un to truſt to Seir gentlenes. For 8c ſaf'- 
yard of your fac', rig Se hav* moſt mind 
nto, provid a purſchood, mad of coorſe 
ou tering, to bee drawn and knit about your 
allar, pio for mor* ſaf*ty is to bee lined 
vainlt &' eminent parts wis woollen clos. 
Firſt cut a peec' about an in» and a half 

-oad, and half a yard long, to read round 
by Se temples and for heat, from one ear to 
$6.0%cr ; pio beeing ſowed in his plac', join 
nto it two port peeces of the ſam” breads 
ader Se cys, for the bals of Se cheeks, and 
hen ſet an oder pezc* about 8e breadr of a 
rilling againſt the top of 8e noſe. At over 
tim's, pen Sey ar not angered, a little piec 
half a quarter broad, to cover 8e eys and 
parts Gat them, may ſèerve doi it be in 
de heat of Be day. Butler on the Nature and 


Properties of Bees. 1634. 


In the time of Charles I. there was x ve- 
ry prevalent inelination to _— = — 
thography; as appears, among other books, 
in loch elieios of the , of Milton à8 
were publiſhed by himſelf. Of theſe re- 
formers every man had his own ſcheme ; 
but they agreed in one general deſign of ac- 
commodating the letters tp the pronunci- 
ation, by ejecting ſuch as they thought fu- 
perfluous. Some of them would have writ- 
ten thele lines thus: 1 

— — — All the erth 

Shall then be paradis, far happier place 

Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


itler, 
ding 
etter 
more 
inted 
me: 
nale 


Biſhop Wilkins aſterwards, in his great 
work of the philoſophical language, pro- 
poſed, without expecting to be followed, a 
regular orthography ; by which the Lord's 
prayer is to be written thus: 


Yer Fidher heitſh art in h#ven, helloed 
di dh nam, dhyi clagdym eym, dbyi vill 
bi dyn in erth ag it is in hẽven, cc. 


We have ſince had no general reformers; 
but ſome ingenious men have endeavoured 
to deſerve well of their country, by writing 
bonor and labor for honour — red ſor 
read in the pretectenſe, ſais for ſays, repete 
for repeat, 2 ſor — or declame for 
declaim, Of theſe it may be faid; that as 
they have done no good, they have done 
little harm; both becauſe they have-#mo- 
_ little, and becauſe few have followed 

m. ESRC % 70% nt 2 Ac 

The Engliſtt language has properly. no di- 
aleAs; the ſtyle of writers — no profeſſed 
Giverlity in the uſe of words or of their 


* 


{ 


= > « 

TONGUE. 
flexions, and terminations, nor differs but 
by different degrees of ſkill or care. The 
oral diction is uniform in no ſpacious coun- 
try, but has lefs variaticn in Envland than in 
moſt other nations of equal extent. The lan- 
guage of the northern counties retains many 
words now out of uſe, but which are com- 
monly of the genuine Teutonick race, and 
is uttered with a pronunciation which now 
ſeems harſh and ruugh, but was — an 
uſed by our anceftors. The northern ſpeech 
is therefore not barbarous but obſolete. The 
ſpeech in che weſtern provinces ſeems co 
differ from the general diction rather by a 
depraved pronunciation, than by any real 
diſſerence which letters would expreſs. | 


ETYMOLOGY. 


TYMOLOGY teaches the 
deduction of one word from 
another, and the various modifications 
by which the ſenſe of the ſame word 
is diverſified ; as hbor/e, hor/es; I love, 
I loved, 7 


| Of the AnTicis. , 
The Engliſh have two articles, as 
or a, and the, s 


4.7 Ax, 42 

A has an indefinite ſignification, 
and means due, with ſome reference 
to more; as This is a good book, that 
is, one among the books that are. goods 
He was. Filled by a ford, that is, 
Jome ſword. This is a better book for 
a nian”"than'a boy, that is, for one o 
tboſe that art men than one of thoſe 
that are boys. An army might enter 
without reſiance, that is, any army. 

In the ſenſes in which we uſe a or 
an in 'the fingular, we ſpeak in the 
plural without an article; as, zhe/e 
are good books, * 5 | 

have made an the original article, be- 
cauſe it is only the Saxon an, or en, one, 
applied to à new uſe, as the German ein, 


and the French zz; the being cut off be- 
fore a confonant in the ſpeed of urterance. 


Grammariaus of the laſt age di- 
rect, that an ſhould be uſed befor 
hb; whence it appears that the * 
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Iih anciently aſpirated leſs. Au is 
ſill uſed before the ſilent Y, as, an 
herb, an honeſt man: but otherwile 
4: as, 0 


A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for a 
horſe, 


An or a can only be joined with a 
fingular, the correſpondent plural is 
the noun without an article, as / 
«vant a pen, I want pens: or with 
| the pronominal adjective ſome, as J 
avant ſome pens.  / e 


Tux has a particular and definite 
ſignification. BET 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 
taſte 
Brought death into the world. 
ZI Milton. 


That is, that farticular fruit, and 
this avorld in which we live. So He 
giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
herbs for the uſe of man; that is, for 
thoſe beings that are cattle, and his u/e 
that is man. o 


The is uſed in both numbers, 
I am as free as Nature firſt made” 
man, , | 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude be- , 


gan, | 
W r 
vage ran. Dryden. | 


Mavy words are uſed without arti- 
BASS nl 
1. Proper names, as John, Alex- 
ander, Longinus, Ariflarchus, Feruſa- 
lem, Athens, Rome, London, God is 
uſed as a proper name. * 
2. Abſtract names, as lac ingſi, 
evitcbcraft, virtue, vice, Beauty, ug- 
ingſi, love, batred, anger, gooduature, 
. kindneſs. 4 
3. Words in whieh nothing but the 
mere being of any thing is implied: 


Shak/peares words going before or following are 


ſitions, unleſs we may be ſaid to hare 


This is not beer but water : This i 
not braſs, but „cel. 


Of Nouxs SuBsTANT1vVEs, 


The relations of Engliſh nouns tg 


not exprefled by caſes, or changes of 
termination, but as in moſt of the 
other European languages by preps. 


a genitive caſe, | 
Singular, 
Magiſter, a Maſter, the Matter, 
Magiſtri, of a Maſter, of the Maſter, 
or Maſters, the Maſters, 
Magiſtro, o e Maſter, to the Maſter, 


Nom. 
Gen. 


Dat. 


Acc. Magiſtrum, 4 Maſter, the Maſter, 
Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, O Maſter, 1 
Abl. Magiſtro, from a Maſter, /rom the Nas 
Malter, fe 
Plural. ul 
Nom. Magiſtri, Maſters, the Maſterz F 
Gen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, / abe Ma. de 


[ lterg like 


Dat. Magiſtris, to Maſters, to the Malen, Noc. 

Acc. Mag:ſtros, Maſters, he Maſters, age 
Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters, 

Abl. Magiſtris, from Matters, from the T 

. { Maſters, ſing! 

| A 

Our nouns are therefore only de» , 

clined thus: d 

ene 

Maſter, Cen. Maſters, Plur. Matters. C 

Scholar, Ger. Scholars, Plur Scholars 


Theſe 2 tives are always written with 
a mark of elifion, maſter's, ſcholar's, accord- 
ing to an opinion long received, that the“ 
is a contraction of hi, as the foldier s daluur 
for the ſoldier his valour + but this cannot be 
the true original, becauſe '; is put to female Wi: 
nouns, Woman's beauty; the Vir in delicacy, I 
Haughty TFuno's unrelenting hate and collec 
tive nonns, as Women's paſſions ; the rabble1 2 
inſolence ; the multitude's folly ; in all theſe caſes , 
it is apparent that bis cannot be underſtood, 
We ſay likewiſe, the foundation's ſtrengil, li 
diamonds luſtre, the winter's ſeverity ; but in 
theſe caſes his may be underſtood, be and by 
haviug formerly heen applied to neuters in 
the piace now ba and its 

The learned, the ſagacious WHallir, to 
whom every. Engliſh grammarian owes 
tribute of reverence, calls this modification 
of the noun an adjective poſſe Ne; I think 
with no more propriety than he might have 
applied the ſame to the genitive in 9 
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Lore, Troje oris, or any other Latin geui- 


4 dre. Dr. Lowth, on the other part, ſup- 
poſes the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and thine 
o be genitive caſes. | 

This termination of the noun ſeems to 
onſtitute a real genitive indicating poſſeſ- 
Lon. It is derived to us from thoſe who 


«lined mid, a ſmith; Gen. rmitze r, of 


s of with; Plur. mite r, Or miSap, /miths ; 
the d fo in two other of their ſeven declen- 
epo. 1 a farther confirmation of this opinion, 


that in the 81d poets both the gen'tive and 
lucal were longer by a ſyllable than the 
vriginal word; Anitis, for 4zight's, in Chau- 
cer; leavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. 


2 When a word ends in s, the genitive may 
den Wd: the ſame with the nomiuative, as Venus 
ter, N. | | 
ſte * . 2 
ter. BY The plural is formed by adding 5, 
» the as table, tables; flie, ies; fifter, 
aſter, ers; avood, woods ; or es where 5 
4 could not otherwiſe be ſounded, as 
he Weſter ch, 5, b, x, x; after e ſounded 
ters, lke 5s, and g like 7; the mute e is 
les, Nrocal before 5, as /ance, lauces; out- 
tes. rage, outrages. 
ſters, Ces 0 Wo 
* The formation of the plural and adjeRive 
{ters ſingular is the ſame. : ö 
A few words yet make the plural in u, as 
ö de. nen, women, oxen, tine, aid more anciently 
oy and ſoon. This formation is that which 
„„ oracralhy prevails in the Teutonick dialects. 
ert. F 
. Words that end in F commonly 
with form their plural by ves, as /oay, 
_ haves; . calf, calves. 
the“ 8 
z/aur, Except 2 few, muff, mis; chief, chiefs. 
ot be = 5%, roof, proof, relief, miſchief, puff, 
male - dtv, bandterchief, grief 
each Irregular plurals are teeth trom tooth, lice 
ec. tum louſe, mice from mouſe, ꝓeeſe from gooſe, 
bble's wt from foot, dice from die, pence from pen- 
cales , brethren from brother, children from 
tood. AA. 
þ, th 
1 \- WW Plurals ending in 5 have go geni- 
rsin Wes; but we fay, Womens excel- 
lexcies, and Weigh. the mens wits a- 
, 0 Weanf the ladies hairs, l 
ves 4 . e 
atio Dr. Wallis thinks the Lord's bouſe may be 
think dad for 75 houſe of Lords ; but fuch Dun 
have Wire wt now in uſe ; and ſurely an Englifh 
ws  icbels agaiuſt them, They would com- 


TONGUE. 


monly produce a troubleſume ambiguity, as 
the Lord's bouſe may be the houſe of Lords, or- 
the houſe of a Lord. Beſides that the mark 


of eliſion is improper, for in the Lord's bouſe 


nothing is cut off. 

Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of 
many ities Hanan, change their tetmi- 
nation as they expreſs different ſexes 5 as 
prince, princeſs, actor, attreſs ; lien, ding z 
bero, heroines, To thelc mentioned by Dr. 
Lowth may be added arbilreſs, poetreſe, 
chauntreſs, ducheſs, tigreſs, governeſe, tutreſs, 
pere, authoreſs, traytreſs, and perhaps 
others. Of theſe variahle terminations we 
have only a ſufftcieut number to make us 
feel our waut, for when we ſay of a woman 
that ſhe is a philojopher, an afironomer, u 
builder, a weaver, a dancer, we perceive an 
impropriety in the termination which we 
cannot avoid; but we can ſay that ſhe is an 
architect, a botaniſt, a fludent, becauſe theſe 
terminations have not annexed to them the 
notion of ſex. In words which the neceſſities 
of life are often requiring, the ſex is diſtin- 
guifhed not by different terminations but by 
different names, as a bull, a cow, a horſe, 3 
mare; eguus, equa; a cock, a ben; andiome- 
times by pronouns prefixed, as à he-goat, a 


ſhe-goat, 5 
Of AdjeEcTivis. 


Adjectives in the Engliſh language 
are wholly indeclinable ; having nei- 
ther caſe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to ſubſtantives in all re- 
tations without any change ; as, a 
good <voman, good women, of a good 
WOMan ; ? good man, good men, of 
good men. 

The Compariſon of Adjefives. 

The comparative degree of ad- 
jectives is formed by adding er, the 
ſuperlative by adding ef, tô dhe po- 
ſitive; as, fair, fairer, faire; loves 
ly, lovelier, lovelie/t; Ab et, ſweeter, © 


Aweetet ; low, lower, lowe/# ; bieh, 


higher, highe/7. | 

Some words are irregularly com- 
pared; as good, better, beſt ; Bau, 
worſe, worſt ; litile, lei, leaſt ; near, 
nearer, next ; much, more, moſt ; ma- 
ny (for moe), more (tor moer), moſt 


A Some 


* 


* 


Former, foremo/}. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Some. comparatives form a ſuper- 
lative by adding moſt, as nether, ne- 
thermoſt ; outer, outmoſt; under, un- 
dermofl ; up, upper, uppernaſt; fore, 
Moſt is ſometimes added to a ſub- 
ſtantive, as !opmo/t, ſouthmoſt. 

Many adjectives do not admit of 
compariſon by terminations, and are 
only compared by more and moſ?, as 
benevolent, more bencvolent, moſt be- 
mepolent, _ 3 

All adjectives may be compared by 
more and moſt, even when they have 
comparatives and ſuperlatives regu- 
lacly formed ; as fair; fairer, or more 
fair ; faireſt, or moſt fair. 

In adjectives that admit a regular com- 

iſon, the comparative more is oftener 


uſed than the ſuperlative me, as more fair is 


oftener written ſor fairer, 

fairef. | 
The compariſon of adjectives is 

very uncertain : and _ much re- 


moſt fair for 
- 1 


gulated by commodiouſneſs of utter. 
- ance, or agreeableneſs of ſound, is 


not eaſily reduced to rules. | 
Monoſyllables are commonly com- 
red. | | 


_ * Polyſyllables, or words of more 
than two ſyllables, are ſeldom com- 


red otherwiſe than by more and 
moſt, as dc lorable, more deplorable, 
moſt deplorable. . 

Diſtyllables are ſeldom compared 
if they terminate in /me, as fulſome, 
toilſome; in ful, as careful, pleen ful, 
dreadful ; in ing, as trifling, charm- 
ing; in ons, as porous; in leſs, as 


-careleſi, harmleſs; in ed, as curetehed; 


in id, as caudid; in al, as mortal; 
in ent; as recent, fervent; in ain, as 
certain; in ive, as mifſive; in dy, as 


woody; in fy, as puſſy; in ty, as 


rocky," except lucky ; in my, as roomy ; 
in zy, as Anny; in py, as ropy, ex- 
cept happy; in ry, as hoary. 


some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet 
found in good writers formed without regard 


to the foregoing rules; but in a language 


« 
.. 


uſd 


So trifling by Ray, who is indeed of no greg 


8 miniſter. 


ters. 


. Wretched, by Johnſon, 


-” The termination in is may be accounted 


ſubjected ſo little and ſo lateiy to gramm 
ſuch anomalics mult ſrequently occur. 


So ſbady is compared by Milton. 
She in ſeadieft covert hid, 
Tun'd her noctui nal note. Farad. Ly, 
And virtuous. 
What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 
Seems wiſeſt, uirtuouſeft, diſcreeteſt, bel, 
Parad. Lb 


* 


authority 

It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, 
that he ſhould immediately do all the meas 
eſt and triflingeft things himſelf, withox 
making ule of any inferior or ſubordinat 
Ray an the Creatin, 


Famous, by Milton. - + 
I ſhall be named among the um 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals, 
Milton's Agoniſt, 


Inventive, by Aſebam. 

Thoſe have the iaventiveſt heads for al 
purpoſes, and roundeſt tongues in all mats 
Aſeham's Schoolmoftn 


Mortal, by Bacon, 

The mortaleft poiſons practiſed by tis 
Weſt Indians, have ſome mixture of the 
blood, fat, or fleth of man, bac 


Natural, by Wotton, | | 

I will now deliver a few of the properet 
and naturallaſi conſiderations that belong u 
this piece. Wotton's Architetiunt 


The wret-heder are the contemners of all 
helps; ſuch as preſuming ou their own he- 


turals, deride diligence, aud mock at term Non 


when they underttand not thiugs. B. Joby 


Powerful, by Milton, 5 
We have (ulta.u'd one day in doubtful 


® . | F 


What heay'n's great king hath pow'r/ul 
ta ſeiid 
Againſt us from about his throne. 
. : Parad. Lil. 


in ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, by which 
the ſigniſication is diminiſhed below the p# 
fitive, as black, blackiſs, or tending to blacks 
neſs; ſalt, ſaltiſs, or having a little taite 
ſalt : they therefore admit uo compari 


This termination is ſeldom added but to 
ords expreſſing ſenſible qualities, nor oſten 
|. words of above one ſyllable, and 1s ſcarce- 
Jy uſed in the ſolemu or ſublime ſtyle. 


Of PRONOUNS. 
Pronouns, in the Engliſh language, 


ve, ve, they 3 it, aubo, which, <vhat, 
iether, <vhoſoew r, whatſoever, my, 

ine, ur, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, 
is, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, 
ithon ther, another, the fame, ſome, 
divate 
eatin, The pronouns you are irregularly 

In 


70 Singular. Plural. 

3 am. 1 We 

| Acci/. and other c | M "_ U 5 
oblique caſes. 1 | = 

for al om. Thou Ye 

* Oblique, Thee You 


maſter 


Yee is commonly uſed in modern writers 
For ye, particularly in the language of cere- 
mony, where the ſecond 
uſd ſor the ſecond perſon ſingular, Tou are 
my friend, „ 


„ the 
of the 
bac, | 
Singular, Plural. 
om. He They 
teciurk Oblique, Him Them 


Applied to 
maſculines, 


Nom. She They Applied to 
a 03lique, Her Them f feminines. 
% It Tbey! } Applied to 
Oligue, Its Them I neuters or 
50 things. 

ub:ful . 29 
1010 For it the practice of ancient wri- 


ters was to uſe he, and for its, his. 
The poſteflive pronouns, like other 
chectives, are without caſes or change 
if termination. FEE 5 
The poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is 
Y, mine, our, ours; of the ſecond, 
by, thine, you, yours; of the third, 
rom be, J, from ſhe, her, and bers, 
d in the plural heir, theirs, for 
oh ſexes. aro: 

Yor. J. 


re, J, thou, he, with their plurals, 


erſon plural is 
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Our, yours, Jain theirs, are uſed when the 


ſubſtantive preceding is ſeparated by a verb, 
as Theſe 3 books. Theſe beoks are ours. 
Your children excel ours in flature, but ours 
ſurpaſi yours in learning : 
Ours, yours, bers, theirs, notwithſtanding 
their ſceming plural termination, are appli- 
ed equally to ſingular and plural ſubſtantives, 
as This book is ours. Theſe books are ours. 
Mine and thine were formerly uſed before 
a vowel, as zrineamiable Lady: which though 
now diſuſed in proſe, might be till properly 
continued in poetry: they are uſed as ours, 
and yours, when they are referred te a ſub- 
ſtantive preceding, as, %% houſe is larger 
than mine, but my garden is more ſpacious 
than thine. * e | . 


Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives 
likewiſe of they, when they is the plu- 
ral of it, and are therefore applied to 
dings. . | 


Pronouns relative are, who, which, 5 
<what, whether, cobaſoever, vubafſo- 


ever. 8 
| Singular and plural. 
Gen. '. Whoſe 
Other oblique caſes, Whom 
N. ON. 5 Which - 78 
Gen. Of which, or whoſe 


Other oblique caſes, Which. 


Whe is now uſed in relation to perſons, 
and which in relation to things; but 
were anciently confounded. At leaſt it was 
common to ſay, the man hich, though I 
remember no example of, the thing whe. 


Whsſ-"is rather the poetical than regulat 
The fruit 


genitive of wbich : 


Of that forbidden tree, . whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton, 
Whether is only uſed in the ive 


and accuſative caſes; and has no plural, be- 


ing applied only to one of a number, com- 


monly to one of two, as Whether of theſe is 
left I know not. Whether fel 7 chooſe ? It 
is now aimolt obſolete. 272 


EP | — - ; 
What, whether relative oy interro- 


gative, v without variation. 


3 Whoſoevet, 


% 


A GRAM MAR OF THE 


Mapper, whatſorver; being com- 
pounded of 2who or what, and - 
ever, follow the rule of their primiz 
tives. EK i ers 
Plural. 
Theſe 

Thoſe 

Others 


Singular. 
| This 
That 
Other 
Whether 


The plural ethers. is not uſed but when it 

is reſerxed to a ſubſtantive preceding, as 7 
baue ſent other horſes. 
ape horſes,” but others. 


Another, being only an other, has 
no lur al. 15 po 

Bore. there, and © <vbere, joined 
with certain particles, have a rel- 
tive and pronominal uſe, Hereey, 
herein, bereby, hereafter, herewith, 
thercof, there, thereby, thereupon, 
therewith, whereof, wherein, wwhere- 
VAR qvbereupon,”\ whetewith, which 

l 


IF. 401, in this, &c. of that, 


dn. all cafes, 


in that, 
Ke. N 50 | 8 
Therefore and wwherefore, which 
are properly there for and quhere 
for, ue. ban, for which,” are\ now 
reckoned conjunCions, and continued 
in uſe. The reſt ſeem to be paſſing 
by degrees into neglect, though pro- 
per, uſeful, and analagous. They 
ure referred both to ſingular and plu- 
ral antecedents. i 
There are two more words uſed 
Inly in conjunction with pronouns, 
oTv# a ef. A n 
Oxvn is added to poſſeſſives, both 
fingular and plural, as y own Hand, 


our bn houſe. It istemphatical, and 


iwplies a ſilent contrariety or oppo- 
ation; as, I [we in my own houſe, 
that is, no in 4 hired bout. This 7 
aid with my own hand, that is, with- 
out help, or not by proxy. 1 

Self is added to poſſeſſires, as y- 
ri youtfetver;* and fometimes to 
perſonal proteuns "ab BIR/27, ©3127, 


themſelves. | It then, like own, ex» *© 


I have not ſen! the - 


Cc, of which, in which, 


Sing. Thave half, thou haſt had, | 


is 


prefles emphaſis and oppoſition, 4 
I did this myſelf, that is, not another, 
or it forms a reciprocal pronouy, a 
Me hurt ourfebves 5 Vain rage. 


Himſelf, itſelß, tbemſalver, is ſuppoſed 
Wallis to 1. 50 by 3 or bi, fr 
it ſel/, their 45 ſo that felf 18 a. ways 1 
ſubſtantive. This ſeems juſlly obſerved tn (MS 
we ſay, He came bimſelf; Himſelf ſtal 4 


ibis; where bimſelf calinot be an accuſ;tive, . 
Of the Vers. 
Engliſh verbs are active, as 1 h, 
or neuter, as I langu;h, The new 
ters are formed like the active. Pl, 


Moſt verbs ſignifying action, may like. 
wiſe ſignify condition or babit, and becomt 


. neuters; as I love, I am in love; I firite, | 


am now ſtriking., 


Verbs have only two tenſes in- 
flected in their terminations, the pte: 1 
1 


ſent, and fimple preterite ; the othe 
tenſes are compounded of the aur. 
liary verbs Bade, all, «will, It, may, 
can, and the infinitive of the actise a 
neuter verb, 

The paſſive voice is formed by 
joining the participle preterite to the 


ſubſtantive verb, as I am loved. pre 
To have. Indicative Mood. 

»»Periroſint Tenſe. ling. 

Sing. Thave, thou haſt, he hath 9 

h eee; ' Mr, 

Plur. ut have, ye have; they have, 


Has is a termination corrupted from $a 
but now more frequently uſed both in ve 
and proſe. ; — 


| Simple Preterite. 
Ping. Thad, thou hadft, Be. bad; 
P ur. Me had, ye had, they had. 


Compound Preterite. 


has or hath had; 
Plur. We have had, ye have hit 
-, ; they have had. Eager HY 
Pri 


I 


EN LIS H. TON. & UE. 


Pretenpluper fest. expreſſed by may, can, in the profent ; 
gg Thad had had, thou had{t had, he and might, cold, or ſhould, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive 


Plur. We had bad, ye had had, they mood of the verb. 


ptr; 7 


had ha 
9 F nd 1 N Yo s; ; 7 2 e end. 7 | 
ſel, | uture. | ing. may have, thou mayſt h. 
Ys 4 dine. 4 ſhall bave, thox ſhalt have, N be nal have l e 
oy 7 be ſhall have; Plur. We may have, ib may have 
1 92 40 
4 Plur. We ſhall have, ye hall. hare, they may 4 5 of 
they ſhall have. 
Second future $i | J mi fg mg 5 gk 
econ . ings tht have, 75 
n. WW, ra n have, be 5 2 habe, be might 2 m gh 
Wil have; . Plur. Wemightha + Bia 
ber pr. 7 will have, ve will hay N 4 3 
they will have. f 
likes By reading theſe future tenſes may be __ Preſent. . L 
* l rved the variations of Rall and will, Sing. J can have, thou canſt ; Hay 
2 Imperative Mood. | PI, Date e 
oy ing, Have or have thou, let m wy thy can willy can have 
* „ ok j * 
Ln. ur. Let us have, have or bave Jes INE 1 | Wh 
p | let them have. OY | Was | 
ux. | TI Sing. [couldhave, Houcouldfthare, 
may, I he could have 
ve of i Flur. We could have, pp could' have, 
KO J have, thox have, le have; S 855 "Pw Lo anos; 88 
0 the lar. We have, ye have, they have, In like manner i foul ured, 0 
Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 1 2 25 N * 
d. Preterite Compound. There i is likewiſe a double re. 
bing. 1 have had, thou have had, be 5 
tha - © have bad, 5 Sing. 1 mould have bad, ou $o111dht 
. ur. We have had, ye hare had, | have had, ve ould, have 
they have hind; | | bad; 
b We ſhould hate had, ye.hould 
Furure. have had, —⁰ mould hays 
ng, 1 ſhall have, as in the Indica _ 6 4 
tive. 8 F n : 
In like manner we Ke i might 
Second F wr | avg) had; I could h 
"ny. I ſhall have had, thou ſhalt | a — ſs ET oi 


have had, be hall have bad; ' Iofinitive Moods. 
ur. We ſhall have had, ye ſhall _— 40 
. have. had, they ſhall have Preſent. To have. 


Ma.. Preterite. To have had. 
; 5 Participle preſent. Havin 
Potential. Waun Participle * Had” + | 5 


by N. form of ſpeaking is 2 15 
| b 2 Verb 


——äö64ä ́— —̃ ——— — — — — — 
— — b 2 2 K —— gs + = 
— 
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— 


dh erh active. TD: 


mt 211, no 


. 191Thdivative, : Pre e 


Sing. love, hon Joveſt, lie- Sing. I was, thou waſt or wert, ke 


131 21 ene 5 2BII16;! „tt FS 
la He love, pe bre, they love. 
Amos: 1914? L n. * ö 
Pere pr 
Sag. Tloved, % lovedit; he loved; 


> $8, 7 


Plur. We loved, ye loved, "they loved. Preterite compound. I have been, Es 
Preterperfe# compared. 1 have loved, Preterpluperfe, I had been, Er. 
Fiulure. Teen or will be, Sc. 


3 ee. e N 


Fa Kos 


Preterplupe Thad loves, Ge. . 
. 2 El love, SC. * na will © 


love, O. c. y + TY 
Sax > AJ = : unt 164 74% % 
' Imperutebi0 J 
Sing. Love or love thou, let him lad ; R 


Plur. Let as love, love an love 9e, let 
them love. 
. "Cobjunthive.,” prese ent... 1 


Sing. J love, thou love, he love; 

PR? - e love, "Je love, they love. 
Preterite ſimple; as in the Indicative. 
Preterite F Zh YE, loved, Sc. 


F. re, 1 ſhall love 1 


en e 4 "I ſhall dare Joned,, Ke. 


Potential. 


Hua Fob may or can love, 9975 


L 1 migbt, could, or mould | 


have loved, 


Double Pret. I might, e KY odd 
Decke PRO...) 12 love 0 d, Ster. 1.32 


424.:5 / © DIoficitive, ' . 
Preſent. To love. 3. 
Hroterite. To have loved. t, 35 u 
r Lovin 8 
e e, Lore. 


12227 1 is! ol wa the ad- 
fon gf the. participle; preterite, 10 
then! Ly tenſes of the verb to be, 


Which mull, cherefore de here oxhi- 
bited. 0 2001 ; 


2 5 8 : *. 2 149 Sb 1 + 


5 . . Pro 25 IF 
Vt! art. DG 


they 2 er 
8 . 5 * 


„ . * 


K\ 


| : 
A i e 


10 mot 15:2: 


Plur. We' were, ye were, they were, 


and ought not: to be uſed in the indicative, 


| am loved, Se. 


The plural be is now little in uſe, 
d9v 4 Preterive, 70 i 


Was; 


Wert is properly of the conjunctve mood, 


W's 
bz ee 

Sing. Be thou ; let him be; 

Plur. Lot 4 be; be he; let them be. 


; Conjunctive. "Preſent. ' : 5 
Sing. I be, "thou beeſt, he be; | 
Plar. We be, de be, they be. 


Preterite, =” 
Sing. I were, thou, wert, he were; 
Plur, We We re, ye were, they were, lur 
Preterite compound, { have been, & 


F uture. 52 en have Nen. Sc. 
5 ling 
Potential. B E 


J may or can; would, could, 
ſbould be; could, would, or (houll WWF T! 
ba on Ton, &c. 


: 2 N 5 859 N. 12 
Infiaitire. 1 
a To be. ' art 


Preterite, To have been. 


Particifle preſents. Being, 
Partie Ihe preterite. _— been, 


Paſlire Voice. 1 Mood. 
I was loved, &. 


Thave been loved, c. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
If I be loved, Oc. If I were loved 
Ws If/ ſhall have been loved, Ce. 


Potential Mood. 

7 may or can be loved, c. 1 might, 

could, or ſhould be loved; Cc. | 

might, could, or ſhould have been 
loved, So 

= Infiniiy 


ENGLISH. 


5 Infinitive-! 18 
ſont, To be loved. 
, te. To have been loved. 
Marticiples Lored. , 


There is another form of Engliſh 
erbe, in which the infinitive mood 
ined to the verb Jo in its various 
Mexion*, which are therefore to be 
arned in this place. 

Ja do. | 
Indicative. |. Preſent. 
e, 1 do, thou doſt, he doth ; 
lu. We do, ye do, togy do. 

Preteriſft, .. 
nz. 1 did, thou didſt, be did; | 
ur. We did, ye did, they did. 
Preieritey Se. 1 habe done, & 8 

had done, SC. 
uture, 1 thall or will do, &. 


* 
* 


Imperative. 
g. Do thor, let him do; 
kr, Let us do, do ye, Et them do. 


Conjunctive. Prefent. 
ing. 1 do, thou do, he do; 
ur, Ve do, ye do, whey do; 


The reſt are as in the Indicative, 


afaitive. To do; to have done. 
articiple preſent. Doing. 
articiple preter. Done. 


Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperftuouſly, 
„ { do love, 1 did love; fimply 
or I love, or I loved; but this is 
dalidered as à vitious mode of 
peech, | - | 
It is ſometiine 


s uſed emphatically ; 


loved, do love thee, and when I Jave' thee. 
J, Ce act's i. bill & 14 +454 


Jaos is come again. 


night It is frequently joined with a.ne- 
2 wire; as, I like ber, but I do not 


we ber; I av;ſbed bim ſucceſs, but 
ud vt help him. I his, by cuſtom 
4 - 2 


thraugh al 


bably corrupted from a 


TON G UE. 


at leaſt, appears more enſy chan the 
other form of expreſſing the ſame 
ſenſe by a negative adverb aſter the 


verb, Ilie her, hut love her not. 


The imperative prohibitory is ſel - 
dom applied in the ſycond: perſons 
at leaſt in proſe, without the word 
do; as, Stop him, but do not hurt bim: 
Praiſe beauty, but do not dote on it, | 

Its chiet uſe is in interrogative 
forms of ſpeech, in which it is uſed 
the peiſons ; as, Do 7 
live * Doſt thou firike ne Do they" 
rebel? Did I complain? Didſt h 
love her ? Did ſhe die? So likewiſe 
in negative interrogations ; Do 1 xot 


yet grieve ? Did he not die? 
Do and did are thus uſed only for 
the preſent and ſimple preterite. 


There is another manner of con · 
jugating neuter verbs, which, when. 


it is uſed, may not improperly deno- 


minate them zeuter þaſſives, as they. 
are inflected according to the pals, 
five form by the help. of the verb 
ſubſtantive 7s be, They anſirer nearly; 
to the reciprocal verbs in French; 
as, | | 

am riſen, ſurre xi, Latin ; Te me. 

uis leve, French. | n 
I bas walked out, exieram; Te m'e- 

toiĩs promenẽ. 

Ta like manner we commonly expreſs the 
preſent tenſe; as, | am going, . I am 
grieving, delco. She is dying, illa zeritur. 

- The tempeſt is raging, furit procella, I am 
purſuing an enemy, heften inſiquor, 80 the 
other tenſes, as, Me were walking, h 42 
vefaty Wet walaveg, I have been walking. Lad 
been walking, 7 uu or will be walling, | ; 

There i another manner'sf wſing theac- 
tive pirticipie, which gives it a paſſive Fe. 

niſſcatiba g as, Thigrammar t bo print - 
ing, grammatics jam nunc cbariis imprimitur. 
The braſs is forging, ene mtiuduntir. This 
is, in my opinion, a vitious expreſſion, pru- 

| hraſe more pure, 

but now "A obſolete : The book is a 
printing, The braſs is 2 forging; q being pr 

„ and Lan? WE 4 tn Sorbet 


nouns" fighifying action, actor 1 to the 


0 


analogy of this language. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


_ The indicative and conjunRive moods are 
by modern writers frequently confounded, 
er rather the cor junctive is wholly neglect- 
ed; when ſome convenience of verfification 
does not. invite its xevival.” It is uſed among 
the purer writers after if, tbough, ere, before, 
whether, except, unleſs, whatſocver, whomſoever, 
abd Words of wiſhing ; as, Doubtleſs thou art 


ezr father, though Alrabam be ignerant of us, 


ant frau acknowledge us not. 
$8; wit; "7 . 


el VERBS. 


The Engliſh verbs were divided by 
Ben Johnſon into four conjugations, 
without any reaſon ariſing from the 
nature of the language, which has 
| ecly but one conjugation, ſuch. as 
has been exemplified 5 from which 
all deviations are to be conſidered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our 
monoſyllables, Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derired from them, very fre- 


quent: but almoſt all the verbs which 


have been adopted from other lan- 
guages, follow the regular form. 
N ve 2305 2 gl . 
Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. ulli to 
be irregular only in the formation of the 
7 — and its participle. Indged in the 
itineſs of our conjugatiods there is ſcarce- 
ly anyuther place for irregularity. * 


be firſt irregularity, is a flight de · 
vatian. from the regular form, by 
rapid utterance; or poetical contrac- 
tion : the laſt ſyllable is often join- 
ed with the former by ſuppreſſion of 
e; as lo for bel; after c, ch, f, 


A fter the conſonants. //, 
Jobs e { 
d. ſom 


n mere ſtrongly pronounced, 
| etimes-after n, u, r, if pre- 
coded by'xiſhort vowel, 7 is uſed in 
prongheistiqu, but very ſeldom in 
writing, rathet than 4; as hlac't, 
faatch*t, Hb t, aual' t, dtuel't, ſimel't, 
for plac d. ſuareh' d, Ed, uu , 
deve d, ↄſinel ; or placed, ſuatebra, 
Hefbed, avaked,. dwelled, ſmelled. 
Thoſe words which termina'e in 
1 or I or , make their preterite in 
7, even ia ſolemu language; as crepe, 
ai, duelt; ſometimes aftet æ, ed is 


v . 


form, coaleſce into one letter with 


| caſt, to Hurt, to coſt, to bhurſt, to ca 
to beat, to feaveat, to fit, to quit, u 


changed into :?; as vext : this is ny 
conſtant. | FL T9317) f 
A long vowel-1s often changed ing 
a ſhort one; thus kept, ab, wh 
crept, ſwept 3 from the verbs, toe, 
to /irep, to weef, to 2 to ſweep, 
Where A or t go before, the add. 
tional letter d'or 2, in this contrafte( 


the radical d or ?: if t were the n 
dical, they coaleſce into 7; but ifi 
were the radical, then into d, or ) U 
the one or the other letter may be 
more eaſily pronounced; a8, - read, 
led, ſpread; fhed, ſhred, bid, hid, chi, 
fed, bled, bred, ſped, firid, ſlid, rid] 
from the verbs, to read, to lad, to 

rad, to bed, to ſhread, to bide, U 

ide, to chide, to ed, to bleed, t 
breed, to ;/peed, to fride, to Hide, u 
ride. And thus, caſ, hurt, coſt, burſ, 
eat, beat, ſaucat, fit, guit, ſinit, urig 
bit, hit, met, ſbat; from the verbs, 18 


ſmite, to aurite; to bite, to hit, to mi 
to. hot. And in like manner, lent 
ſent, rent, g irt ti. from the verbs, 40 
lend, to ſend, to rend, to girl. 
The participle preterite or paſſueſ 
often formed in en inſtead of ed; 1 
been, taken, given, Alain, known, from 
the verbs, to de, to tale to give, i0 
lay, to uo. | 
Many words have two or more, pate 
ticiples, as not only æuritten, bitte 
eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, ſhorth 
choſen, broken ; but likewiſe writ, bit 
cat, beat, hid, chid, Hot, > chofe, bro: 
are promiſcuouſly uſed in the parti leu 
ple, from the verbs to- evrite, to bitt 
to eat, to beat, to hide, to. obide, d 
ſhoot, to. chogſe, to break, and mag 
fueh e.. r a) | 
In the ſame manner /owvr, bee. 
hewn, moon, loaden, laden, 3s. we ML 
as /ow'd,, ſbeww'd, hebd. mow 6 
loaded; laded, from the verbs to. ſous 
to , to-bew,: to mou, to 
lade. 1 1s 1 * 8 
| : Con- 


ENGLISH T'O/N*GIU'E, 4 
Concerning theſe double panici- clove, Prove, throve, drove, Hence, "os 


es it is difficult to give any rule; areſe, /mote, qwrot Bode, abodeg, rode, 
dut he ſhall {cldom err who” remem- ads ae Dian Jergot, ad. 
., that when a verb has a parti» But we ſay ltewaſe, thrive, riſt, nit, 
ple diſtinct from its preterite, as, writ, abi rid. In the preterite 
write, wrote, written, that diſtinct ſome are likewiſe formed by 4. a8 
irticiple is more proper and elegant, brate, Male, bare, 150 ware, fare, 
e book in written, is better than «avare, clave, Cat, .orgat, forgat, and 
Ile book is wrote. M rote however perhaps ſome others, but more rare- 


ay be uſed in postry; at leaſt, if ly. In the participle paſſive are many 


n 
allow any authority to poets, who, of them formed by c, as taken, a | 

„: che exultation of genius, think ten, vorſalen, broten, | ſpoken," (born, 

v be Wheel ves perhaps entitled to trample /born, fivorn, torn, worn, debe, : 
ad, Wo grammarians. | . F£cloven, thriven, driven, riſen, finitlenty 

hid There are other anomalies in the ridden, chiſen, trodden, gotten, bapov- 

rd; eterite. - ten, forgotten, ſodden. d many do 

1 to 1. Win, ſpin, begin, ſtvim, ſite, likewiſe retain the analogy in both, 

-, 0 ct, fro, Hing, 1 ng, ring, auring, as waked, awaked, ſheared, weave, 

1, 10 Wiring, /aving, arink, fink, ſhrink, flink, leaved, abidell, ſdethed."' 'i gn 

c,40 Wore, run, ud, bind, grind, wind, 4. Give, bid, fit, make in the pre- 
oh in the preterite imperfect and terite, gave, bade, ſate; in the par- 


articiple paſſive, give «von, ſpun, be- ticiple paſſive, given, bidden, fin; 


„ 10 8s, four, fruch; tuch, ſung, Aung, but in both bid. 47 Jun 
ch We, rang; rung, Vale ſwung, 5. Drau, know, grow, bree, 
„ , nt, brunt, funk, come, run, blow, crow like a cock, fly, flay, 
mech ond, bound, ground, wound. And fer, by, make thei r preterite dre, 


noſt of chem are alſo forined in the Aue, grew, brew, © Blew, erer 


preterite” by a, As began, ran, ſang, flew, Gesu, Jaw, lay; their Partici- 
wang, drank, came, van, and ſome ' ples paſſive by =, drazur, known, | 


wen WEehers ; but moſt of theſe are now. grown, thrown, blown, flown, /laing 
; ay bſolete. Some in the participle /zen, lien, lain. Yet from ee is made 
from paß ve likewiſe take en, as ſtricken; fled; from go, went, from the old 


Pucken, drunken, bountden. n abend, the participle is gone. 4 
2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſeech, ; o 


+ \ 


pate Witch, buy, bring, think, work, make ts * - 22 4 h 
a, caught, bought,” brought, That the Engliſh language may be more 
„ bite ought, cor t. + edfily underſtood, it is neceſſary to enquire 
rot WW But à great many of theſe retain, how its derivative wurds are deduced from 
range the: regular form, as reached, nem Praveen and hom the primijiveaace 
* eached, beſceched, catched, <vorked. - enquiry | hal | ſometimes of * De Wale. 
2 s 


3. Take, ale, forſake, watt, a- ard ſometimes endeavour to Topply til do- 
bake, ſtand, break, ſpat, bear, ſhear, fette; und rectify his erraurs. Nh 
wear, tear, TWeOAVE, cleave, Iriue, 55 * 18 nr., „N 101 
eure, drive, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmirc, Nouns are derived from verbs. 
weg , bid, abide, ride, chooſe, ebuſc, The thing implied in the verb ds" 


many 


0 ger, beger, forget, ſecthe, make in done or produced, is: eommobly eic 
eue precerite and participle o, für- ther the preſent df -th&vert7 as 'to 


ad d 


b woke; awolr, ſtood, broke, ſpoke, love, love ; 0 frighe a b.; to 
Con- exite-of 


705 ſhore, ſwore, tore, Wore, wo fight, a Fights or Ahe Prot of the | 
* | | n | 


— ne ern net Ge aL, 


* 


- 


” i 


— 


4 
= #*. 


—— 


verb, as, 10 ſtrike, I ſtrick or ſtrook, 


a froke, | | 
The action is the ſane witty the 
participle preſent? as loving, frigbi- 
ing, H, bring, hirl'ing. es 
The agent, or perſon acting, is de. 
noted by the ſyllable er added tothe 
verb, as her, frighter, ftriker, 
Subſtamives, adjectives, and ſome 
times other paris of ſpeech, are 
changed into verbs: in which caſe 
the vowel is often lengthened, or 
the con ſonant ſoftened ; as, a houſe, 
to houſe ; brafs, to braze; glaſs, ro 
| glaze; graſs; to graze; price, /o prize, 
reath, t. breathe; a fill, wo ; 
yl, te oy; further, „further; 
forward, to forward; binder, to 
hinder. e K 16 
Sometimes the termination cx is 
added, eſpecially to adjectives ; as, 
baſte, haſten ; length, 1 lengthen ; 
firength, 70 ſtrengthen , fthort,'to ſhort. 
en; faſt, to / 
black, 70 Blachen; 
. | 
From ſubſtantives ate formed ad- 


ard, "to bardey ; 


Jectives of plenty, by adding the 


termination „; as a Joufe, 4%; 
wealth, 'avealthy ; health, Healily; 
might, mighty ; worth, Two; wit, 
aviity ; luſt, Iu/ty; Mater, watery 3 
eart rarthy ; Wood, a wood, D 


handy. Fg 8 ; 
From ſubſtantives. are formed ad- 


jectives of ple 


mination u denoting abundante; as, 


out 
Ael ght, delightful ; plenty, plentiſ ul; 
belpful. COS 
Sometimes, in almoſt the Tame 
ſenſe,” but with ſome kind of dimi- 
nution thereof, the termination /eme 
is added, denoting ſomethiug, or in 
ſome degree ; as delight, delightſome ; 
game, gazme/ſome; irk, ir4/ome ; bur- 
den, burdenſome ; trouble, troubleſome; 
light, Ilightſome; © hand. Bandſ/ome ; 
atoue, loneſome ; toil, t0:1/ome, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


patient, 
wnfruitful, uniſeſul, and many mort, 


diſ-rtangle them. 


Eugliſh, as watrue, wntruth, untavght, anbau 
. ii . wot” ſom 
aften ; winte, to * iten px 
9 us unfeeling, unaf/ fling, u 
" aided, un 


J unpitying. 
have an E 
wnperfefinefs, which if they have | 
termmationz, take in, or in, as ifi 
. ; : EN im herſaci ian; uncivil, incivility; inactive, 
alr, 4; a heart, brarty ; 2 hand, e. 5 4 et 2's J ""Iy 


them already compeunded, it is uſual tor 
i 3 4.17 tain the particle prefixed, as indecent, Ine 
of ' by addipg the ter- n 3 ;- but if we bor row the 4 
. . * zundanes; as, jectivę, and add the privative particle, vi 
joy, . 5 fruit, fraitful ; youth, 
vt 3 care, careful; ule, , 


to diſlike ; honour,” difhonour ; to h. 


On the contrary, the terminatin 
li added to ſubftantives, makes 4 
jectives ſiznify ing want; as, worth 
Ie, witleſs, heartleſs, fiyliſi, carey 
helpleſs. Thus comfort, comfortlf ; 
ſap, /aplrfs. ; 5 "0 
Pri ration or contrariety 15 very of. 
ten denored by the particle n pre 
fixed to any adjectives, or 77 beſog 
words derived from the Latin; a 
ple-fant, an; leaſant ; WI, unvih; 
profitable, znprofiable ; patient, in 
Thus r:xvorthy,. unhealthy 


The original Engliſh privative is un; tt 
as we often burrow'from the Latin, or its 


deſcendants, words already fignity ug pi» WR 2g: 


vation, as inefficacious, impious, .mdiſcreet, tt 
inſeparabſe pa't cles zu and fr have fand 
into confuſion, from which it is not caſj u 


Un is prefixed to all words original 


e. ES 
Un is prefixed tc all participles made pj 


lighted, unendeared. 

I oughit never to be prefixed to parts 
ciple;preſent to mark à farbearaunce of i 
tion, a> vnfigbing, but a privation of halt 


"Ur is prefixed to moſt fubſtantives whid 
Eglifh'termione ton, as Ae | 
rrowe 


In borfowing a6jeAves, if we rect 


= ; , ! 
commonly prefix un, as un He, unga alles 


The prepoſitive particles ts 1 
mis, derive? trom the des and me 
the French, fignify almoſt the fa 
as un; yet dis rather 1mpor ts conth 
riety than piivotion, ſince it auſug 
to the Latin prepotitiun de. M 
ſinuates ſome error, and for the m 
part may be rendered by the Lat 


words male or perferam. TO lik 


, x / 
nouf to grace, to diſhonour, lo 
or ae 

. 


race; to deigny to difderget 3 chance, 
hap, miſchance, miſhap; to take, to 
miſtake deed, miſdeed ; to uſe, to mi/- 
uſe to . to miſemplyy j to ap- 
2A . | 
2 ed from Latin written 
with de or dis retain the fame ſigni- 
fication : as diſtinguiſh ditiinguo ; 


Ln detradl, detraho ; defamey defamo z 
al detain, detineo. : 
bh The termination iy added to ſub- 


ſlanti ves, and ſometimes to adjeRtives, 


* forms adjectives that import ſome 
** kind of ſimilitude or agreement, be- 
ing formed by contraction of lick or 
y like, © 
5 A giant, giantly, glautlile; earth, 
er; heaven, Heavenly; world, 
', 88 e; God, godly ; good, goodly. 
bro The ſame termination , added 
"Mo adjectives, forms adverbs of like 
inal fignification 5 as, beautiful, beaur- 
nb fully ; ſweet, avecctly 3" that is, in a 


beautiful manner 3 with ſome degree of 
The termination % added to ad- 
jetives, imports diminution j atid 
added to ſubſtantives, imports ſimili- 
tude or tendency to a character; as, 
green, greeniſh ; white, wvbiti/h ; ſoft, 
fiſh; a thief, thieviſh; a wolf, 
wolviſh ; a child, childiſh. e 
We have forms of diminutives in 
ſubſtantives, though not frequent; as, 
a hill, a Hilloch, a cock, a corkrel ; 
a pike, pickrel 3 chis is a French ter- 
mination: a gooſe, 4 ge/ling j this 


ombkin ; a chick, a chicken. a man; 
dus Ha/kin, whence the patronymick 
rvkins, Wilkins Ti homking and o- 


ers. 


Yet ſtill there is another form of dimihu- 
Ion among the Engliſh, by leſſ-ning the 
bund itſelf, eſpecially of vowels ; as there 
«form of augmentirig them by enlarging, 
teven lengrhening itz and that ſometimes 


o HP fo much by change of the letters, as of 
to Mr proniinc;ation ; as, ſuf, fp, ſoopy of» 
70 Fl You, . N 

gras 


3a German termination: a lamb, 4 
frighth, otily that cuſtom will 


2 


1 


Fippet, where, beſide; the extenuat on of the 
vowel, there is added the French termination 
ef ; topy tip; ſpit, ſpout; babe, baby, we 
BaRarg; great prohounced lor g, efpeciatly 
if with a ſtronger ſound, grea-t, little pro- 
nounced long lee-tle ; ting, tang, tong, im- 
2 a ſucceſſion of ſmaller and then greater 
ounds ; and ſv in jingle, Jangle tingle, tangles 
and many other made wor ; 
Much horte ver of this. is arbitrary and fans 
ciful, depending whully on oral utterance, 
erefore ſcarcely worthy the notice ef Wallis, 


Of concrete adjectives ate made 
abſtract ſubſtautives, by adding the 
termination 2%; and a few in Hood or 
head, noting character of qualities: 
as, White, <vbiteneſs ; hard, hardneſs ; 
great, greatue/3 ; ſkilful; /bilfulne/; ; 
unſkilfulngſi ; godbeadj manhood; maids 
enhead, widowhood, knighthood; priefis 
hood, likelihood; falſbood: : 

"There are other abſtracts, partly 
derived from_adjeCtives,' and partly 
from verbs, which are formed b 
the addition of the termination 753 
a ſmall change being ſometimes made; 
as, long, length ; ſtrotig; renz ib; 
broad, breadth; wide, quidth ; deep, 
depth ; true, truth; waring warmth ; 
dear, dearth ; flow, /owth | merry, 
mirth 5 heal, health ; well, weal, 
aealth; dry, droxghth ; young, yorth ; 
and fo moon; month; Wen 
Like theſe are ſome words derived 
from verbs ; dy, death; till, tilth ; 
grow; growth; mow, later moxuth, 
after mow'th ; commonly ſpoken and 
written later math, after math; ſteal, 


flealth j beat, birth ; rites tut» and 


probably earth from to ear or "ply; 


| manikin ; a pipe, a piptin; and fly, fight; weigh,” weighty frays 
: Pipes. n' pope fright z to draw, Uraught: D . 


| Theſe ſhaald rather be written fig, 
not ſuffer þ td 

be twice reprateds | 
The ſame form retain faith, ſpight, xoreathes 
wrath, broth, * breathy ſeth, worth, light, 
bt, and the like, whoſe primitives are 
either entirely obſolete, or ſeldom oecyr. 
Perhaps they are derived from fey or foy; 
bray, ſay; 


Some 


\ 
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Some ending in ſhiß, imply an of- 
fice, employment, or condition ; as, 
kingſbif, wvard/bip, guardianſhip, part- 


 nerſbif, frewardſhip, beadſhip, lord- 


2 7 . 
Thus worſhip, that is, wworthſdip ; whence 
Worſbipful, aud to worſhip. 


Some few ending in dom, rich, wick, 


do eſpècially denote dominion, at 


leaſt ſtate or condition; as, 4ingdom 
dukedom, earldom, princedom, popedom, 


chriftetidom, freedom, <viſdom, whore- 


dom, b:ſhoprick; bailiwick. 


Men and age are plainly French ter- 
mitiations, and are of the ſame im- 
port with us as among them, ſcarcely 
ever occurring, except in words de- 


"rived from the French, as comman 
ment, ufage. 1 


* 


There are in Engliſh oſten long trains of 
Words allied by their meaning and deriva- 
tion; As, to beat, à bat, a batoon, a battle, a 
beetle, 4 battle-dyor, to batter, batter, a kind 


ol glut · nous compoſition'for food, mage by 


beuting different bodies into one maſs. All 
thee ate of fimilat Tignification, and per- 
haps derivediſrum the Latin batuo, Thus 
tele, tauch, lia lie; tuck, wacklc ; all imply a 
locaF conjunction from the Latin tango, te- 
A, ns N 

From t<vo are formed Treain, iwvice, enty, 
twelve, twins, Reine, twifl, twwirl, tavig, 
tauitch, twwinge, | between, ' bahwixt, twilight, 

| | 


t1wibil. . 


* 


4 : The following remarks, extracted from 


Woaliis, are ing 


enious, but of more ſubtlety 
than ſolidity, and ſuch as 3 might in 
every language be enlarged without end. 


S»"uſually imply the noſe, aud what re- 
ates to it. Frum the Latin ag are derived 


the French nes and the Engliſh %; and 


neſſe, a promontory, as 3 a noſe. 
But as if from the conſonants »; taken from 
naſus, aud tranſpoſed that they may the bet- 


ter correſpond, ſa denotes naſus ; and thence 


a 


are derived many words that. relate to the 


naſe, as ſnout, ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, ſucar, ſuicler, 


ſnot, ſnivel, faite, ſuf, ſagſie, jnaffiey ſuarle, 


* here is another /*, which may perhaps 
de derived. from the Latin inue, as ſnate, 


firetth, firait, 


ſneak, ſnzil, ſnare; ſo likewiſe ſnap wi 


ſnatch, ſnib, ſnub. 
Bl imply a blaſt ; as, blo, blaſt, to ah 


ta blight, aud, metaphorically, to 8a]? wy 


reputation; bleat, bleak, a Beat place, ty 
look bkat, or weather beaten, eas, iy, 
bleach, blyjber,- blurt, _ blab, bladder, bi, 
blubber-lip't, blubber-cheek t, Utel, lie 
berrings, blaſt, blaze, to blow, that is, Li 
Bloom ; and perhaps bod and uſb. 

In the native words of our tougue istoly 
found a great ayreemeutbertween the letta 


and the thing ſignificd; and therefore the 


ſounds. of letters ſmaller, ſharper, laude, 
cloſer,ſoft-r,ſtropger, clearer, more ohicure, 
and more ſtridu. on, do very often intinats 

the like effects in the things ſigniſied. 
Thus words that begin with fr intimat 
the ſorce and effect of the thing ſigniſied y 
if probably derived from gear, or rent; 
as //rong, flrength, ſireto, ſtrike, fireol, finds, 
12 hire 2 5 fe 
riet, fircight,” that is, nui rom, 


difirain, fireſs, diſtreſs, firing, frap, firian, 


frames. Hrand 5 rip, ſiray ruggle, firants, 
frride, 1. radale. ] 1 5 / 


St im like manner imply ſtrength, but i 
a leſs degree, {i much only as is ſufficicutts 
preſerve what has been already communi 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree; 
as if it were derived tom the Lotin fo: in 
example, fland, fay, that is, to remaiu, a 
to prop; Ha, 3 that ig, to oppoſe; % 
to fluff, flifle, to flay ; that is, to ſtop; a %% 
that is, an obſtacie 7 lic. Put, Putter, Fes. 
mer, ſtagger, ſickle, flick, fate, a ſharp palt 
and any thing depoſited at.play ; „al, fm 


ing, to fling, „int, fiigch, flud, flanclin, 
5 Aale to fiub u . er 
Ae, ftath, to flalk,” flep, to flamp with th 
Feet, whence to um that is, to make 
imprefſion and à ſtump; floze, 1 fler, l 
beſtow,  flezoard,. or foward, fied, ſia, 
ead/ofi, Gable, a. ſtable, g flall, te Hall, Jean 
Aill, flallage, frage, fill, adjective, and jil, 
adv ffale, ſlous, Aurdy, fad, ** ſcalin 
Sf, flar tend, "to fligree with hunger « 
cold; fone, feel, fler, flanch, to fan 
blood, t flare, fteep ſleeps, ſtair, ſtandard 
ſtated meaſure, Fa / In all theſe, ard 
perhaps ſome others,'f denote ſon:cthiag 
firm and fixed. 
Tir imply a more vidlent degree of me 
tion, as throw, tbruſt, throng, throb,- throw! 
threat, threaten, thrall, tþrows. 
V imply fome ſort of obliquity or d 
ſtortion, ay tory, 10 wreath, wreſt, wort" 
ring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, wv" 
zorinkle, wrath, wreaky wreck, wretch, ui 
Wrap, . 


ENGEISHADOMGVU-E. - 


Sen imply à filent agitation, or a ſofter 


' ich of lateral motiou; a ſway, ſwag, lo 
U 4% ways ſwagger, feuer ve, ſeeea , WG wer p. /* ill, 
one's vim, ſwing, ſevift, feeeet, feoitch, ſrvinge. 
Ce, ty Nor is there much -difference of / in 
» bay oth, ſug, ſmile, ſmirk, fſmite, which ſigni- 
1,4% es the ſame as to Hrile, but is a ſofter 
bi vord ; ſmall, ſmell, fades, ſmother, ſmarts a 
44 »art blow properly ſiguifies ſuch a kiud of 

| troke, as with an originally ſilent motion 
istols Wnplicd in or, proceegs to a quick violeuce, 
lets noted by er ſuddenly ended, as is ſhewn 
re th y .. i 
* *C! denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, 
hicure, iu cleave, clay, cling, climb, clamber, clammy, 


tima to claſp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, cloſe, 


25 


. 4 cloſe, a clod, a clet, as a cht of blood, 
timate ute cream, a clutter, a cluſter, i 
ſied imply a kind of diſſipation or expan- 


jon, eſpecially @ quick one, particu'arly if 
here be an r, as if it were from ſpargo or 
aro: for example, ſpread, ſpring, ſprig, 
preat, ſprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſput- 
er, Halter. e p 

S' denote a kind of ſilent fall, or a leſs 
bhſervable motion; as in 21 flip, 
fer, I, feight, Hit, foxes ſlack, flight, fling, 


* 


2 
And fo likewiſe af, in craſb, raſb. gaſb, 


ren uf; 
ni 

Ie 
au ron, 
firion, 


Tang, 
0 


but it 
ent {9 


LIM Ul 

egree; , claſh, a fla (50 þ!aſb, traſh, indicate 
% (i Wincthing acting more nimbly and ſharply. 
, %, in cruſty ruſe, gt, Hs. 44 %, 
% 4%, Puſb, imply ſomething as acting 
a ſo bore obtuſcly and dully. Vet iu both there 
„ e idicared a ſwift and ſudden motion nut 
p pal WW" ta ntancous, but gradual, by the continued 


uund fb. 


„ fem, 
es Thus in ling, 0 ding, ſwing, cling, 


bin 
® mz & wring, ſiing, the tingling of the termi- 
th teien , and the ſharpneſs d the vowel i, 
vake M nply the continuation of a very ilender mo- 
Powe, Men or tremour, at length indeed vaniſhing, 
fea WP not ſuddenly interrupted. But in tink, 
11, , ink, clink, chink, think, that end in a 
nd ite conſonant, there is alſo indicated a 
ford den ending. ; 
ger u lf there be an /, as in jingle, tingie, tinkle, 
Aan ge, ſprink/e, twinkle, there is implied a 
„ur equency, or iteration of ſmall acts. And 


he ſame frequency of acts, but leſs ſubtile by 
aſon of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in 
n:le, tang/e, ſpungle, mangle, wrangle, bran- 
00 dang/e ; as allo in mumble, grumble, jum- 
, tumble, le, rumble, crumble, fumble. 
hut at the ſame time the cloſe u implies ſome- 
ling obſcure or obtunded; and a congeries 
If conſonants mbl, denotes à confuſed kind 
i rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, ſcamb.e, 
ramble, 2vamble, amble; but in theſe there 
» lomething acute. | 


(c, and 
ncthig 


of m0 
through 


In »imble, the acuteneſs of the vowel de- 
notes ce crity. In ſparile, /p devotes difli- 1 
pation, ar an acute crackliug, 4 a ſudden in- 
terruption, / a ſrequent iteration; and in 
like manner in /prin&le, unleſs in may imply 
the ſubtilty ot. the diſſipated guttules. Thick 
and in differ, in that the former ends with 
an obtuſe confonant, aud the latter with an 
acute. 

In like manner, in Hueck, ſqueat, ſqueal, 
Squall, braul, ⁊craul, yaul, ſpaul, ſcreek, 
fbriet, ri, fbarp, forivel, wrinkle, crach, 
craſh, thaſb, gnaſb, plaſh, cruſb, huſb, Bie, 
fe. whiſt, ſoft, jar, hurl, curl, whirl, bur, 
buſile, ſpindie, dwindle, wine, ti, and in 
many more, we may obſerve the agreement 
of ſuch ſort of ſounds with the things ſigni- 
fied; and this fo frequently happens, that 
ſcarce any language which I know can be 
compared with our's. So that one monofyl- 
lable word, of which kind are almoſt all 
ours, emphatically expreſſes what in other 
languages can ſcarce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or ſometimes 
a tedious circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed 
from the Latin ; but the greateſt part 
of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French; as, grace, 
face, elegant, elegance, reſemble. * 

Some verbs which ſeem borrowed - 

rom the Latin, are formed from the 
preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſu- 
pines. 

From the preſent are formed, end, 
expent, expendo ; conduce, conduco ; 
d/piſe; deſpicio; approve, approbo; 
concria e, conci pio. 

From the ſupines, /upplicate, ſup- 
plico ; d monſtrate, demonſtro; di/- 
poſe, diſpono; expatiate, expatior; 
ſuppreſi, ſupprimo; exempt, eximo. 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wal- 
lis goes too far in queſt of originals. Many 
of theſe which ſecm ſelected as immediate 
deſcendants from the Latin, are apparently 


French, as, conceive, approve, expoſe, exempt, 


Some words, purely, French, not de- 
rived from the Latin, we have trans- 
terred into our language; as, garden, 
garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, 
to plead, from the French jargin, jar» 

<0 3 tier, 


ter, bouclier awancer, t 


| date; 3. % e, 
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Halder; 
though, indeed, even o f theis RY. is 


of e original, 


As to many monde RNS com- 
mon Wah the German, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the od Teutons 1 them from - 
the Latips, or the 3 frum the Tevtons, 
or Poeh wad them from ſomt cammaon origi- 
nal a8, wins, vinum; bind, con abide 

| veni; . via; $ - Vayum 3 
__— volvo; 5 0 1 . 
worm, vermis; ent virtusz d, veipa; 
gays, Meg: * draw, traho; 5 tame, domo, 
Jugunz, Leduc; 3 2 uppery 
Pg 1 1 ſum,, 1 yer 30 d. 


. Paier 
— {gi 
tne 110 BR ie — ge 
Rich barrg wei 
| e Foli 


nly; Fog ths y the 
us front gthex .ucaghhouring languages, 
rhe thee i athers, which havs long. be- 

come, ede 

4 Nrettain,thatitheEngliſb, 
languages, 


1 tm tho 
f * 
5 e 1 5 e : e 


b; Pinker. 22 . Lain 
* , I 4 $704 
wh. 1755 9 


10 ns 
from. 1 e, Ken enten, 
MINNYPY 9a, HAPPY (T2 Pg, Since 


hex 0 Feb immediately from the! 

hoy. IT 6 ok Winters op of the Da-. 

725 nat other werd he. 

gerrve ine e rom the ſame four, 

tain, tpaugh they bs lihe write found among 

dhe an 5 % ef noyilo ano $6.13, I: 
D Rt 


"Dur apceſfars were S. ia forms 
borrqwed warde, however long, 
monoſ yltables und Nor mw 


eur of 


— forihat RE AORTA 
ed the fir 17 eſt” 0yUa Be, cory in 
with. gluing. with!.a: vowel; and. 


ede — ; vowels: Ante 
„Par Mete ſonints” of 4 
eaker Pry a8 the fron bger.. 


ieh "Rex the g e e of words, or 
Tanne kor others of· the · ſame 


| organe in order that the ſound might 


beedwiex'the"dſoftef 3" düt ep cially" 


1 . ia expentioy” ut; 0 


excorio, ta ſcaurge; 2 excortico, 10 


f - and by eut 


* pater, father; ; ' pavor, fear; polio, He; pico, 


: warm, Wwarnin 


emplum, ; 
e 
excrucio, 


mple; excipio, ape; en. 


range; extractum, 22 
crews; exſcorio, 10 ſcour; 


ſeratch zi and: others: beginning with 

ex "as *alo; emendo, to ve] epi 
cbpus, Bihop ; in Daniſh bp; 1 
tola,' An; hoſpitale, ſpittie; Hil- 
Panne * e fry. 


4 +4 


For of egg are doubtful, 
an Ae rige hun un ſtaken. 

The fb follow! 1. ſomewhat harder, Al 
ander, Sales; abetba, Betty ; - apis, be; 
aper, 507; ng into 5, as in %% 
or J from the beginning 
which is reftorgd in the middle; but for tte 
old 4 ba# Or bare, we now ſay boar : as for ans, 
long; for bain, bane; for Gne, ſtone, aprugi, 
braven, £/being g change into s and z trunk 
poſed, Ain aper andy changed iuto u, 
in pigpus, faton; lege, law; drome, fix, 
only 8 © off the beginning, and changing 
ints\ f, 2s" in pellis, @ fel; pulius, a foal 


impleo, #7, fell ; piſcis, 


and "tranſpo 
iE o Ty the bald e, Whic was taken from 
thi "Heginnitig 


ape, 4 wece ; ak, pile 
zopherus, "pap 4 ot oy ow. del 
fenge 5 pen or, hehter'? ” alculto, eſcouter, 
Pr. Fate etc ps , ſerape n reſtoring [ inſtead 
of and Nen ſcrap, Fable, ſcratol; 1 
798 [eoop ; 5 art; extonitls, 
0105 my FARE {ts Tells, mat ; offens 
do, fined ; 9%; audere, dure; & 
vel © de e ang B. ware, wary, 
for the Latin v conſonalt 
former 1. ſouni 1 like our 20, and the mo: 
dern ſound.of the 5 conſonant was formerly 
that oF the letter f, that is, the Kolk 
igamm Ks Which” Rad the ſound of g, and 
0 modern [ound of the fetter. / was that d 
b Gere or pb; ulens, ulcere, ul, 
24 and” pence, Jerry, ſorrow, forroufe'; 
ih enum, engl, in; ſcalenus, leaning 
unleſs you won rather derive it from ann 
whence inchno; infundibulum m, funnel; ga- 
n Jett; * aum, te jett forth, a jeh 
cucul Tus, à coul. 
There are fyncopes ſomewhat harder; 
rom temp. ore, time ; from nomine, name, 
Sher, *; aß the French Homme, ſemmt, 
ont, from homine, ſcemina, nom ne. Thu 


tranſpoſin their er 2 pagina e ;_ Who, abb, cf; 
H mib he] th he wore read r 5 £ ho — ack . en. Fed , 77 k 

pray Eda, prey; peci6 eculor 4 
— yithout | the inte medi ne vowels, plico, 55 : dio imph i replico, 106 tim 


cömplico, comply ; ſedes . fo 


ENGLISH 


A vowel is alſo cut off inthe middle, that 


cx. * 
75% e number of the 1 ſlables may he leſſened ; there are others whaſeetymology isacknows * 
b'd; „ anita, aunt; jt Korn ſpright; debitum, ledged by every body; — 9 | 
our; %; dubito, dub; comes, comitis, cunt; Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sanny: Etizabetha 
„ h lericus, c/cr4 3-quietus, quits quite ; acquies Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, Betty, Beſs ; Marga- 
with \, to acquit ; ſeparo, to ſpare; ſtabilis, fable ; reta, 'Maryaret; Marget, Meg,” Ne; Maria, 
epi; ab wu, fable 4 pallacium, 2 Place; Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Marvkin; Nawwkes -M 
Wy TCL wravl, brate, robe; Matthæus, Mattha, Mautthew 5 Martha, 
Pp *. Ae; quilito, gueſt. : Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, Wilhelmus, Girolamsg 
Hit: as 4 f a conforant; or at leaſt one of à Guillaume,' William, Wi, Bill, Wilkin, Wir- 
{ter ſound, or even 1 7 e Weeks: 7 ; 
dus, round; ſragilis, frail 5 ſecurus, ſure; us cariophyllus, flos; gerofilo, Ital. 
Del. TOE tegula, fle; ſubtilis, jubtlc 3. girifiee, gilofer, Fes — which che 
— emen, noun; deganus, dean; , computo, vulgar call jalyflower, as if derived from the 
Fl wat ; ſubitaneur, ſudden, Joen;, ſuperaxe, moiith July z. petrofelinum, purſey; portu- 
ö * ſoar ; periculum, peril : mirabile, marvel ; laca, pugſluin 5 cydinium, Quince cydoni- 
1% ; magnus, mais; dignor, deign; tingo, aum, rr K perſicum, peach; eruca, 
7 10; tinctun, taint 5, pingo, Paint præ - erule, whith' e corrupt to ar- cvig, asif it 
ol i, c, „„ „ talent $5 0h of? dae its mme from the ear; annulus ge- 
7 The eoutraction may ſeem harder, where minus, 4 gh; or imbal ring; and thus 
ub: =") of them mect, a8 grants, yrs, church ; the word im and jubrbal'is trans ſerred to 
NY reſbyter, fries ſacti anus, ſexton ; fran- other things thus nter woven; que 
4 * 0 reg, break, breach ; fagus, pd ya, 'beech, choſes; tick re. Since the urig in of theſe, _ 
r changed into 5, and g into ch, which are and many others, hoc ever force is evident, "a. 
; / ters near a-kin; frigeſco,. freeze, frigeſ- it ought to apprar no wonder £0 any one if © 
* o fre, ſe inte fo, as above in biſhop, Jb. the ancienes have tlivs divfigured many, ef- 
* þ in ſeapba, ſtiff, feip, and refrigeglco, re- E much affected monoſylla- 
*. %; but vireſco, freſb; phlebotamus, hes; and, do make the Tout the ſofter, took 
** kan; bovina, beef; vitulina, veal; ſcutifer, this liberty o aiming, taking away, chang- 
git pure ; pœnitentia, penance 3 ſanctuarium, ing, tran fing, and ſoftening them. 
% , ſentry 3 quæſitia, chaſe; perquiſi- But while we derivr theſe from the. Latin 
Fe ſo, purchaſe ; an guilla, cel ; itula, ie, ile, do not meaꝝ to ſay, that many of them did 
| Mead land, iland ; inſuletta, iet, ilet, b, y not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
7 6 nd more conti actedly &y,, whence. Ow ney, Daniſh, Dutch, and Teutonick languages, 
ii g, Eley ; examinare, to ſeas; namely, by and other dialects, and ſome taken more 
no. ing from the beginning and end « and lately fron the French or Italiana, ur Spa- 
Re , according to, the uſual nn . CR 
we painder æanrin, whieh the Saxons, Who did The ſame word, according to its differe.. 
on ve x, writ Semen, of ſeamen: is contract-  ſiguifications, often has a different origin ; 
* into /can ; as from, ominus, 4% 4 ho- AS, 10. bear a burden, from fer; but 20 bear, 
mer e ee 5, pb oming, Hen 31 p00 apgord on WREMO Weed, harms e LOR e 
} oli n ee they, turned 80 LO Sczame 3 for and a beer, at leaf if it be of Lutiaofigitiul, 
n e Foy ier, by infertng, te dev, mene, Thann n filly froin Peas 
chat d the, murmuringz: Rad flare; Te-, but perch, eie log Me 
, ulcer, We, agb i. Arbe, .nvet udo: weat ; _ aur, wile ta perch. Y 0 ſpell 18 ro 5 yt 
owf! lum, £73 jorus, Joy 3. ſuccus, 1 5 ca- ell, an eee "by whith XN 4bliey- 
nin ann 4 Cal gyla, calga, chai e, chauff: p d that the Baundatie ate To ect in Hands 
nin. . e ee ene d eee Shane the mutter v 
ee ee e ee eee 
e a Qz aids Num, es Cn, L a Mn . , - 
bee ek eee Hege, e, ke he ee 1 
Ade; ul; egtrappgus, rays H belt N Cole 47% 2 "DRE Hatte, ech Word, 
on tin, <4. % eee S recplige,, en. ee e e eee Fon 
ſeam ſes enero, ( pro. Friaſor; tporape rate Sieſeeslas being 
F « more fit 17g guy other ſacikevping out the 
„ ee vat, be are, Tiere age ably end, est Fete. 
recor , nd Nele Ae eee eee 4. rds among ps, 
te, il, rarium, 4017; com- motiefyIleles/comp nde bf tu e fore 
150 imo, cramps. i crun Ne 'erinkle. - wprds, at leaſt ſervtnguitead of vompbunds 
ſee: Some may ſcem harſher, Jet may not Þ and, cba ee ſenifcation of niore 
opa dc for it at leaſt appears, that ſotue of words than ohe, as, from ſcrip aud od 
. commas 


them are derived from proper names, and 
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comes ſcrall; ſrom proud and dance, prunce; 
from i of the verb flay or fand aid out, 
is made /ouz; from flout and berdy. flurdy ; 
— Jp of ſpit or ſpero, and out, comes ſpout ; 
f um the fame fþ with the termination in, is 
Hin; and adding out, fpin ct; and from the 
lame ſp, with it, is ſpit, which only differs 


from ſpout in that it is ftmaller, and with Jeſs 


noiſe ang force ; but ſputfer is, betauſe of the 
obſcure v, fomething hetween ſpit and out; 
aud by reaſon of adding r, it intimates & 
frequent iteration and noife, but obſcurely 


coutuſed: whereas ſpatter, on account of the 


nat per and clearer vowel a, intimates a more 
deſtinct noiſe, in which it chiefly differs 
from ſputter. From the ſame 2 and the 
termination ar, comes ſpark, ſignify ing a 
Gogle emiſſion of fire with a noile ; namely, 


, the emiſſion, ar the more acute noife, and 
4, the mute conſonant, intimates its being 


ſuddevly terminated ; but adding /, is made 


_ the frequentative ſpare. The fame /p, by 


adding , that is /pr, implies a more liveiy 


»mperus of diffuſing or expanding itſelf; to 


Which adding the termination ing, it be- 
comes” ſpring; its vigour /r imports, its 
ſhurpnels the termination ing, and laſtly in 
acute and tremulons, cuds in the mute con- 
ſonant g, denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary ſig- 


niſication, of a fingle, not a complicated ex- 


alition, Hence we call ring whatever has 
an elaſtick force; as'alfo a fountain of wa- 
ter, and thence the origin of any thing; 
and to ſpring, to germinate ; and ſpring, one 
of the four teaſons. From theſame ſpr and 
eat, is formed ſprout, and with the termi- 
nation ig, ſprig ; of which the following, 
for the moſt part, is the difference”: ſprout, 
of a proffer found, imports a fatter or groſſer 
bud ; /prig, of a flenderer found denotes a 
fmailer ſhoot. In like manner; from fr of 
the verb ftrive, and out, comes ffrout, and 

From the ſame fr, and the termina- 
cion aggle, is made ſtruggle; and this gi im- 
ports, but without any great noiſe, by rea- 


ſon bf the obfrure found of the vowel u. In 


ke manner, from throw and roll is made 
trull; and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe is trundle, 
from throw or thruft, aud rundle. Yhus gref 
or groegh is compounded of grave and rough ; 
aud fudge from tread or tret, and drudge. 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to 
diſcover great ſagacity and great ex- 
travagance, an ability to do much 
defeated by the deſire of doing more 
than enough, It may be remarked, 


/ 


\ 


1. That Vallis's derivations ar 
often fo made, that by the ſam: jj. 
cence any language may be deduce 
from any other. | 

2. That he makes no diſtinctio 
between words immediately derived 
by us from the Latin, and thok 
which being copied from other lan. 
guages, can therefore afford no ex: 
ample of the genius of the Engli 
language, or its laws of derivation, 

3. That he deri ves from the Latin, 
often with great harſhneſs aud vis. 
lence, , words apparently Teutonick; 
and therefore, accordir g to his ow 
declaration, probably older than the 
tongue to which he refers them, 

4+ That ſome of his derivaiiou 


are apparently erroucous. 


The eftabliſhed practice of grammariang 
requires that I ſhould here treat of the dyn. 
tax; but our language has ſo little iuflc&ia 


or variety of terminations, chat its conſtruc- 


tion-neither requires nor admits many rules 
Vallis, therefore, has totally neglected it; 
and Jobaſon, whoſe deſire of following th 
writers upon the learned languages mai 
him think a ſyntax indiſpeuſably feceilay, 
has publiſhed ſuch petty obſcrvatious & 
were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages 
agrees with the nominative in num 


ber and perſon; as, Thou flieſt fron 


good; He runs to death. 


Our adjectives and pronouns at 
in variable. 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun pok 
ſeſſive is the genitive ; as, His fallen 
glory; The ſun's heat. : 

Verbs tranſnive require an oblique 
caſe: as, He loves me; You fear lin. 
All prepoſitions require an obliq 
caſe : He gave this to me; He to 
this from ne; He /ays this of ne; 
came With me. r 


' 
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< PROSODY. __, 
ce leis common for thoſe that deliver the 
p ammar of modern languages, to omit the 
Cion le dy. So that bf the Italians is neglected 
rived \y Buamaltei ; that of the reach by De = 
thoſe "rai; ; aud that of the Engliſh by Wallis, 
lan per, and even by Jebnſon, though a poet. 
it 25 the laws of metre are ncluded in the 
0 dea of a grammar, I have thought it pro- 
Tall r to infert them. 
jon. 
Atin, Proſody compriſes orthoeghy, or the 
vio les of pronunciation; and 'ortho- 
nick; , or the laws of verfification, 
on. ProNUNCIATION is juſt, when 
n the ry leiter has its proper ſound, and 
a rhen every ſyllable has its proper ac- 
(iow ent, or, which in Engliſh verfifica- 
jon is the ſame, irs proper quantity. 
The ſounds of the Jetters have been already 
waived ; and rul.s for the accent or quan- 
ity are not cally to be given, being ſubject 
» innumeraiſle exceptions. Such however 
ri | have read or formed, I ſhall here pro- 
E Syn „e. ts . , Z 
Icio ; 
nſtu- i 1, Of diſſyllables, formed by af- 
ro ring a termination, the former ſyl- 


able is commonly accented, us H- 
þ, kingdom, Acre 5 ated, tallſome, 


ng th 
3 Mag 
eilary, 
0u5 %, godly, meetly, artiſt.  : \ 
2. DiflyNables formed by pre- 
ring a ſyllable to the radical word, 
we commonly the accent on the 
atter ; as, to beger, to beſetm, to be- 
ow, | 

3. Of diffyſlables, which are at 
nee nouns and verbs, the verb has 


ns at 
ommonly the accent on the latter, 


n poſed the noun on the former {yUable ; 
aber tant, à diſcant; to cemtnt, 


 ciment ; to contract, a contradts 
blique 
ir hin. 
bliqul 
Ie fol 
4 ; 


This rule has many exceptioans Though 
o ſeldam have their: accent on the for- 
er, yet nouns often have it on the latter 
nia le; as delight; per fame. f 1 


Janty ; in ou, AS labour, favour ; 
R ( eu, 48 <vlloww, wallpw, except 
Wz in e, as * bible; in ii, 


laſt ſyllable, as a 


* | . 
countenance, cominence, armament, 


wer, eber, fairer, foremoſt, zidlous, 


4 All diſſyllables ending in 75 25 


TONGUE. 
as 6:mi/h ; in ct, as cambrick, check ; 


in ter, as to Sutter; in age, as con- 


rage; in en, as feilen; in ot, as quirty 
accent the former ſyllable. 

5. Didlyllable nouns in er, as cda- 
ker, latter, have the accent ou the 
former ſyllable.. ? L 

6. Diſſylladle verbs terminating in 
a conſonant and e final, as edmprite, 
gie ape ; or having à diphthong in the 
aſt, reveal ; or 
ending in two conſonant-, as r.; 
have the accents on the latter ſy llable- 


7. Diilyllable nouns having a diph - 


thong in the latter ſyllable, hace 


commonly their accent on the lance. 


{yllable, as applarſe ; except words in 
ain, certain, mountain. : 
8. Tnflyllables formed by adding. 


a termination, or pretixing a ſyllatde, 


"retain the accent of the radical word; 


as, lovelineſi, t-nderneſs, contimner, 
waggoner, phy'fical, beſjdtter, d- 
menting, commending, aſjttrance. ' 

9. Triſlyllables ending in ons, as 
gracious, Arduous; in al, as capital ; 
in ion, us mention, accent the tirft. 
10. 'Tritiyllables ending in ee, eat, 
and ate, accent the firſt ſyllable, as 


7 
* 


minent, elegant, propagate, exc 

be derive ia LED Ware 

accent on the laſt, as CONMIMUGNCES a 

12 or the middle {5 able 
ath a vqwel before two conſonants, 

as promulgate. 5 1 


11. Triſſyllables ending in u, as 


entity, ſpecify, liberty, viffory, Hb. 


dy, commovly accent the. firit fplla- 
ble, het i 1 * 

12. Triſſyllables in re or M accent 
the firſt ſyllable, as /&gible, theatre, 
except di/ciple, and ſome words which _ 


have a poſition, as exdmple, rþiÞile. x 


12 riſlyllables in ad. common'y 
accent the firſt ſyllable, as plinituds. 

14. Triſfyll ending in ater or 
atour, as credtour, or having in the 
middle ſyllable a diphtbong, as q- 
deavoar ; Or a vowel before two con- 
ſonants, as dome/fich, accent the mid- 

ie ſyllable, 


- 


15. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


16. Triſſyllables that have their 


accent on the laſt ſyllable are com- 
monly French, as acquiz/ce, repartce, 


-magaz/ne, or words formed by prefix- 


ing one or two fyllables to an acute 


ſyllable, as immature, overcharge, 
16. Polyſyllables, or words of more 


than three ſyllables, follow the accent 


of the words from which they are de- 
rived, as drrogating, continency, in- 
continently, commendable, communica- 
bleneſs. We ſhould therefore ſay 4J;/- 


putable, 3 rather than 4% 


futable, indiſputable, and adverti/c- 


went, rather than advertiſement. | 
17. Words in ion have the accent 
upon the antepenult, as /alvation, . 
perturbation, concodion ; words in 
_ tour or ator on the penult, as ded:- 


18. Words ending in le commonly 


have the accent on the firſt ſyllable, b 


As Amicalle, unlefs the ſecond ſyllable 
have a vowel before two conſonants, 
as combuſtible. © 


19. Words ending in ous have the 
accents on the antepenult, as ac. 
ou, voluptuous. | 


20, Words ending in ty have their 
aecent on the antepenult, as pufilla- 
nimity, aflivily. e 8 


Theſe £2 are not advanced as complete 


or infallible, but Propetes as uſeful. Almoſt | 
anguage has its excep- 


every rule of 'every 
tions; and in Engliſn, as in other tongues, 


much muſt be learned by example and au- 


chority. Perhaps more and better rules may 
be given that have eſcaped my obſervation. 


VenS1FICATION is the arrange- | 


ment of a certain number of ſyllables 

according to certain laws, | 

The feet of our verſes are either 

zambick, as ali, create; or tro- 

chaick, as holy, lofty, \ 
Our iam i k meaſure compriſes 


3 verſes ae 
Of four ſyllables, 


Moſt good, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare, 


* * 


To call you's loſt; 
For all the coſt 
Words can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow _ 
Upon your praiſe, 
That all the ways 
Senſe hath, comes ſhort, Dr 


With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears. 


Of ſix, 


This while we are abroad, 

Shall we not touch our lyre? 
Shall we not ſing an ade ? 

Or ſhall that holy fire, 
In us that ſtrongly glow'd, 

In this cold air expire ? 


Dy 


Though in the utmoſt peak, 
A while we do remain, 
Amongſt the. mountains bleak, 

Expos'd to fleet and rain, 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
To exerciſe our vein. 


2 
Who though bright Phceboy' bean 
_'-} Refreſlthe ſouthern ground, 
| Ang rough the princely Thams 
With beautcous nymphs about 
And by old Camber's ftreams 


By many wonders found: T 
Vet many rivers clear Th 


Here glide in filver ſwatbes, Wl 
And what of all moſt dear, W 

Buxton's delicious baths. 
Strong ale and noble chear, At 
 * T*afſiwage breem winter's ſcaths 


In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obſcure, Bu 
Where wholſom is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The mule is ſtill in ure. Dr / 


Of eight, which is the uſual mea 
for ſhort poems, -, 


| And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful * 


The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 
bete 1 fit, and nightly ſpell 
Of ev ry ſtar the ſky doth Thew, 
And ev'ry herb that 15 the dew. 


Milton. 


Of ten, which i is the common abe 


of heroick and tragick poetry. 


Full in the midſt of this created ſ pace; 

Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there 
ſtands a place 

Coofining on all three; ; with'Friple 


bound 
Whence all uns, cbaug h remote, 
are view d around, ; 
And thither bfing their vndulating 
ſound?” © 


The 75 of loud Fame, r ſeat of 
pow 

* on be Hanis gf. a lofty _ 

A ound winding e Yong and 


yre! 


c tides: 15; it7 


Jo fuck 3 oe 
A thouſand egg n the, walls are 


5 . 


4 * af 
Tis built of braſs, l to dif- 
fuſe 


The 2 mn and multiply 
| | 


news; ti 4 +31 $;5d4 
Where . echoes: in - echoes | 
play: i en 
A mart for ever an: 120 er night 
and day. fi . 
Nor filencE is within, nor voice ex- 
preſs, F 


But a deaf noiſe of found that never 
ceaſe 

Confus'd, and chiding, like the hol- 
dom ore 

Of tides; [receding from m inſulted 


ſhore ; 


O like the broken thunder heard 


from far, * 
When 2 to diſtance d. drives the roll- 
ze og wary” e 
P (ae! 1 41 33 8 4 


Nette * freſh _ a flowing | 


ade; it : + 4 
Nor gate nor bars exclude 4 buſy Other joys 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


The courts are G1l's with a tumultu- 
wh bb 


Of 3 or iſſuing forth, o or ent'ing 
A charough fare of new 7 0 , here 


ſome deviſe © © 

Things neter heard, bb mingte 
truth With lies ; i e 

The troubled air with empty Tounds 
they beat, 

Intent to Mb and eager to repeat. 


. N . 


12 2 a WO ſy. 


In al the ſe meaſures the decents 
are to Fl ced on ev [ables 3 


| and every bf Ine, confidered y itfelf is 


more har monious, as this ruſe is more 
ſtrictly obſerved. The variations ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſure belong to the art 
of CZ not the rules of 5 


* 


Our trachaick meaſures ae 


of three ſyllables, 
Here we may © 1 
| Think and pray, > 
111 Be fore death nee 
Stops our breat :?: 


Ot five, AE JE N 
In the- days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 1 
LON; telt e Ot Ballad. 


0 


Are but toys. 


of Fel 


Faiteſt piece of well form d Earth, 
Urze not thus, your Hae Cork. 
Waller. 


In theſe meaſures * accent is to 
be placed on the odd ſyllables, 


Theſe are ye are which are now in 
ue, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, eight, 
and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 


verſes ſometimes of twelve, ſyllables, as 
Draytoy's Polyolbion,, -, * 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Of. all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that 
peer fo high, - 
And farth'ſt ſurvey their ſoils with an am- 
bitious eye, | 


' Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs 


UE ; . 
The are that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'- 
ring clouds, 75 
Eſpecial audience eraves, offended with the 
| throng, 
That therof all the reſt neglected was ſo 


long; 
A — tor herſelf, when through the 
Sutons pride, yy 
The godlike race of 


Brute to Severn's ſet- 
ting ſide ; Ann 


Were orueliy inforc'd, ber mountains did b 


relieve („Ee 5 6450739 
Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every 
where did grieve. 

And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or 
by might) | 2 
Unto x ancient foe reſign'd her ancient 

right, z 
A conſtant maiden ſtill ſhe only did remain, 
The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did 
retain. 


And as each one is prais'd For her peculiar ' 


things ; | ; 
So only the is rich, in mountains, meres, 
and ſprings, 4 
And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous 


waſte, 


As others by their towus, and fruitful til- 
lage grac'd. 

And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 

Aud as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath 


a long way gone, f | 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe 


would let alone 


His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyl- 

lables, were often mingled by our old poets, 
ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes 
in alternate couple ts, 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an 
Alexandrine, is now only ufed to diverſify 
heroick lines. 

Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught 
to join 


The varying verſe, the full reſounding ( 


line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy 
divine. 2 Pe 0 


The pauſe in the Alexandrine niuſt be at 
the ſixth ſyllable. 


& 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now brg. 
ken into a ſoft lyrick meafure of Verſes, ron. 


ſiſting alternately of eight ſyllables aud f. 


She to receive thy radiant name, 
Selects a whiter ſpace, Faun 


When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
we ent to 255 6 

That day, for come it will, that da 
Shall "Elament to fee. Test 4 Pak 

Beneath this tomb an intant lies 

To earth whoſe bo ent, 

Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 

But not more innocent. 

Whei the AkhingePy trump tall ia 
And ſouls 46 bodies join, | 

What crowds fhall willvabatr live below 
Had heen as ſhort as thine. Welt. 


We have another meaſure very quick aud 
lively, and therefore much uſed in ſongs 
Which may be called the anapeſich, in which 
the accent reſts upon every ſyllable, 


May's govern my paſſions with dſolut 

wa i 

And grow wiſer and better as life wenn » 
Way. Dr. Po 


In this meaſure a ſyllable is often te. 
trenched from the firſt foot, a2 


 Di6genes ſurly and proud. Dr. Py 
| When preſent, we love, and when abſent 


agree, 


- 1 think not of I'ris, nor Vris of me. 


| Theſe meaſures are varied by many cows 
binations, and ſometimes by double ending 
either with or without rhyme, as in the bv 
roick meaſure. 


Tis the divinity that ſtirs coin u, 
"Tis heaven itſelf that points out an le 
7 


| * eternity to man. Addi 
So in that of eight ſyllables, 


They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. P 


In that of ſeven, 


For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. G 


n 


$4: 


ENGUISH 


in that of fix, 3 

Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow _ of wind, 

A damſel lay deploring, | 
All on a rock reclin'd, Cay. 


Ole 


aan, 

the anapeſtick, 

wnen terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And ee 1 ous billows affright, 

Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 

Put ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may 
reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe, 


Our verſification admits. of few li- 
1 poſes, je a /ynalaphe, or eliſion 
eloy in the before a vowel, as 60 eter- 


4 
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val; and more rarely of o in to, as 
Paccept; and a /ynerefis, by which 
two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one 
ſyllable, as gueftion, ſpecial ; or 2 
word is contracted by the expulſion 
of a ſhort vowel before a liquid, as 
av rice, temp*rance. . 


Thus have I collected rules and examples, 
by which the Engliſh language may be learn- 
ed, if the reader be already acquainted with 
grammatiĩcal terms, or taught by a maſter ta 
thoſe that are more ignorant. To have writ- 
ten a grammar for ſuch as are not yet initi- 
ated in the ſchools, would have been tedious, 
and perhaps at laſt ineffectul. 
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xGLIsH LANGUAGE. 


ABA 


Has, in the Engliſh language, 
three different ſounds. 
broad ſound, as, all, wall. The 
> © open, father, rather. The ſlen- 
er or cloſe, is the peculiar @ of the Eng- 
ih language. Ot this ſound we have ex- 
mples in place, face, waſte, 

. A, an article ſet before nouns of the 
ngular number; 4 man, @ tree. Before 
word beginning with a vowel, it is writ- 
en an; as, dn Or, 

. A is ſometimes a noun; as, great . 


* 


icipial noun, 

Prior, 
0 Dryd, 
A has a fignificatlon denoting propor- 
ion. The landlord hath @ hundred. 4 
ar, Addiſon. 
. A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen 
It a ſyllable. 

orcloyesand nutmeg to the line - a. Dryd. 
Ais ſometimes put for be, 

A, in compoſition, ſeems ſometimes the 
rench a, aad ſometimes at, as aſide, aflope, 
bare, a-epeary, a- trip. Shakeſpeare. 


ruſe, awake, | Ha. 

. A, in abbreviations, ſands for ariium, 

Fans; as, A. M. artium mapiſter. 

JACUS. / [Lat.] * 

counting · tabſe. FER SES 

„de uppermoſt member of a column. 
FT. ad. [of abapvan, Sax. ] From the 

| > rt of the ſhip, towards the ſtern. 

* VON. 2. 4. {abandonner, Fr.] 5 

give up, reſign; or quit. . 
To deſe OR 4 id — 


. Sidney. & . 
a... 


The 


A is placed before a participle, or par- 


Ais ſometimes redundant; as, ariſe, - 


AB B 


ABA'NDONE®D, part. 4. | 
1. Given up. Sbaleſp. 
2. Forſaken, 

3. Corrupted in the higheſt degree, 

ABA/NDONMENT. /. [abandontement,Fr.] 
The act of abandoning, _ 

ABARTICULA'TION, ſ. [from ab, from, 
and articulus, a joint, Lat. ] That ſpecies of 
articulation that has manifeſt motion. 

To ABA'SE., v. a. [obaifer Fr.] Tocaſt\ 
down, to depreſs, to bring low. Sidney. 

ABA'/SEMENT, /. The ſtate of being brought 


low; depreſſion, Ecclefiafticus. 
To ABASH. v. a, [See BAzuyFul.]/ To 


make aſhamed, " 

To ABA'TE, wv, 3. [From the French 
abbattre.] ö . 
1. To leſſen, to diminiſh, ' Davies, 
2. To deject, or depreſs. D 


4. To let dow the price it ſelling. 

4. [In common law.] To abate a writz 
is, by ſome exception, to defeat or over-._ 
throw it. el, 


To ABA'TE. 2. 3. To grow leſs, Dryd. 


auge abatement, Fr.] 
1. The act of abating. 6 
2. The ſtate of being abated. Arbuth. 


3. The ſum or quantity taken away in the 
act of abating. Swift. 
4. The cauſe of abatingz — 


N erburye 
ABA/TER. ſ. The agent of cauſe by which 
an abatement is ptocured. Arbutbnot. 
ABB. ſ. The yarn on a weaver's warps 
among clothiers, % Chambers, 
ABBA, 1 ] A Syriac word, which. 
fgnifies father. ö * ' 
A'BBACY, /. [abbatia, Lat.] The rights, 
PO or privileges of an — 


Y 
AB E 


ABBESS, f. Labbariſa, Lat, abbgſt, Fr.] *ABERRA'TION. / [from aberrar, tif 


The ſuperiour of a nunnery. Dd 
A'BBEY, or ABBY. ſ. [abbatia, Lat.] A 
monaſtery of religious perſons, whether 
men or women. Shakeſp. 


- A'BBEY-Luznts. ſ. A ſlothful loiterer in 


2. 


 ABECEDA'RIAN. / 


a religions houſe, under pretence of re- 

tirement. Dryd. 

A'BBOT. ſ. [in the lower Latin abbas, ] The 
chief of a convent of men. 

To ABBRE'VIATE. v. a. [abbreviare, Lat.] 
1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts with- 
out loſs of the main ſubſtance, Bacon, 
2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort, Brown, 

ABBREVIA'TION. .. 

T, The act of abbreviating. 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as cha- 
raters ſignifying whole words. Soift. 

ABRREVIA'TOR. /. One who abridges. 

ABBR#/V4ATURE. ſ.{abbreviatura, Lat.] 
I. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgment. Taylor. 

ABBREUVOTR, |. [in French, a Watering- 
place.] Among maſons, the joiat or junc- 
ture of two ſtones, 

A, B, C, pronounced abece. 

1. The alphabet. p 
2. The little books by which the elements 
of reading are taught. 

To A*BDICATE, v. a. [abdico, Lat.] To 

give up; to reſign; applied commonly to 
ome 72 or office. Addiſon. 

ABDICATION. g. [abdicatio, Lat.] The act 
of ahdicating; reſignation. 


 A*BDICATIVE. 3. That which cauſes or 


implies abdication. 

ABDO'MEN. /. [Lat. from abde, to bide.] 
A cavity commonly called the lower venter 
or belly: It contains the ſtomach, guts, 

liver, ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined 
with a membrane called the peritonzum, 

ABDO/MINAL... 7 4. Relating to the 

ABDO'MINOUS, '* abdomen, 

To ABDU'CE. v. 4. Iabduco, Lat.] To draw 

to a different part; to withdraw one part 
from another. Broron. 

ABD U/ CEN T. a. Muſcles abducent ſerve to 


open or pull back divers parts of the body. 


ABDU'CTOR. /. ¶ Lat.] The muſcle, which 
draws back the ſeveral members, Arbuth. 
| from the names of 
a, b, e.] A teacher of the alphabet, or firſt 
- Tudiments of literature. | 
A®BECEDARY., a, Belonging to the al- 
phitber; AER. | Poe 


ABE D. ad. {from a, for at,] Ia bed. Side. 


ABE'RRANCE, /. A deviation from the 
*nght way z an errour. Clanville. 

ABE'RRANCY, "The ſame with Azzz- 
RANCE, | 


| | "Sai. | Ton, 

AVE'RRANT.' 2. [from aberrant, Lat. 
Wandering from, the right or Known way. 
EE, 132 2» 10 221 * * 1 "” 


| 3 
= «4.4548 


ABT 


The act of deviating from the comay 
track. Glanilh 
ABE'RRING, part. [ aberro, Lat,] Gai 
aſtray, Brow 
To ABERU'NCATE. v. a. [ averuncy, La 
To pull up by the roots. . 
To ABE'T. v. a. [ from beran, Sax. ] Topu 
forward another, to ſupport him in hy 
deſigns by connivance, encouragement, y 
help, Fay), 
ABE/TMENT. ſ. The act of abetting, 
ABE'TTER, or ABE'TTOR. ſ. He the 
abets; the ſupporter or encourager of a 
other, 3 | D 
ABEY/ANCE,. ſ. The right of ſee- in 
lieth in abeyance, when it is all only int 
remembrance, intendment, and conſider 
tion of the law. Cui 
To ABHO'R, v. a. [ abborreo, Lat.] Tobe 
with acrimony ; to loath. Mila 
ABHO/RRENCE. . . [ from abbor.] Th 
ABHO'RRENCY. S act of abhorring, « 
teſtation. Locke. Sul 
ABHO/RRENT, a. [from abbor. ] 
1. Struck with abhoreence, 
2, Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent ; 


ABHO'RRER. /. [from aber.] A hs 
dete ſter. bly 
To ABVDE. v. . I abode or abid, [in 
aubid an, Sax. ] 
1, To dv ell in a place, not to remove. Gn 
2. To dwell. Sba 
3. To remain, not to ceaſe or fail. Ha 
4. To continue in the ſame ſtate. 
| | Stilling ja 
5. It is uſed with the participle 4v1itb be 
a per ſon, and at or in before a place, 
To ABI'DE. v. a. : 
1. To wait for, expect, attend, awath 
| Tan 
2. To bear or ſupport, the conſequence 
a thing : | Mi 
3. To bear or ſupport, without being 
quered, Wau 
4. To bear without averſion. Sur 
5. To bear or ſuffer, P 
ABI'DER. J. {from abide.] The perſos 
_abides or dwells ia a place. 
ABI'DING. /. {from abide. ] Contiaum 


bs = mY „ bY * 


- 


A'BJECT, 4. [ abjecius, Lat.] * 1 
1. Mean, or worthleſs. 4 
2. Contemptible, or of no value. 
3. Without hope or regard. | 
4. Deſtitute, mean and deſpicable. 5 

A'BJECT. ſ. A man without hope. If 

To A'/BJECT. v. a. [abjicia, Lat.] To 


ay. 8 8 
ABJE/CTEDNESS. I. [from aljeã. 


| Jo 
* of an abjeQ. f 


ABN 


MECTION, , [from abje,] Meanneſs 
rg . baſeneſs. Hooker. 
BIECTLY. ad, ¶ from abject.] Ia an ab- 


ject manner, meanly. 


1 Li! 
Oma 
Anvil, 


Gong . tr . F.] Servili 
Brow pB[ECTNESS J. L . ] 3 


1 anneſs. 
ur y. / Cob Fr.] 
1. The power to do any thing, whether 
depending upon (kill, or riches, or ſtrength, 

Sidney. 
2. Capacity, qualification, power. Dan, 
3. When it has the plural number, abili- 
ie; it frequently ſignifies the faculties or 
awers of the mind, c Ropers. 
INTE/STATE, . ſof ab, from, and 
intefatus, Lat.] A term of law, implying 
bim that inherits from a mari, who though 
he had the power to make a will, yet did 
not make it. 1 ö 
ABJU'RE, v. a. [abjuro, Lat. 
1, To ſwtar not to do ſomething. Hale. 
2. To rettact, or recant, or abnegate a po- 


Topu 

in by 
dent, 
Fairy 4 
ing 
He thi 
r of N 


e · fit 
ly in 
onſiden 


10 fition upon oath, 
* BJURA'TION. [. [from abjure.] The act 


df abjyring ; the oath taken for that end, 
ABLA'CTATE, V. 4, Late, Lat.] 
To wean from the breaſt. 

ACTA“TTION. /. One of the methods 
of grafting, - 

ILAQUEA/TION. ſ. [ablagueatio, Lat.] 
The practice of opening the ground about 
the roots of trees. Evelyn. 
ILA/TION, /. {ab/atie, Lat.] The act of 
uking away. 


LA TIVE. [ablativus, Lat.] 


I. F 1. That which takes away. 5 
x 2, The fixth caſe of the Latin nouns. 


BLE. . { babile; Fr. babjlis, Lat.] 


P 1, Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 
me or knowledge, riches, or any other power 
odd of mind, body, or fortune. Bacon, 
Fu 2. Having power ſufficient, Fourth. 
1 ABLE. v. a, To make able; to enable. 
heingt LE-BODIED, a, Strong of body. 
ABLEGATE. v. a. [4blego, Lat.] To 


ſend abroad upon ſome employment. 

LEGA/TION, fe [from -ablegate.] A 

lending abroad, 

BLENESS. /. I ſrom eble.] Ability of 
* 


dody, vigour, force. idney. 


hght, | Dic. 
DLUENT, . Jablaens, Lat.] That which 
das the power of cleanfing. 

LU/TION, . [ ablutis, Lat.] 


1. The act of eleanſing. 
. The rinſing of chemical preparations in 
Aer. 3 
þ The cup given, without conſecration, 
Io the laity in the popiſh churches, 
SBNEGATE, v. a. [from abnege, Lat.] 


9 deny. 


% 


A3 0 


ABNEGA/TION. , [ebregatio, Lat.] De- 
vial, — ( ; ' Hammond. 
ABO ARD. ad. [from the French à bord, as 
aller & bord, enveyer a bord.) In a 2 


ABO'DE, /. [from bd. | 
1. Habitation, dwelling, place of reſidence. 
| Waller 


2. Stay, continuance in a place. Shakeſp, 
3. To make abode; to dwell, to reſide, to 
inhabit, | Dryd. 

To ABO'DE. v. 2. [See Bob.] To fore- 
token or foreſhow ; to be a prognoſtie, to 
be ominous. Shak 

ABO'DEMENT. ſ. [from abode.] A ſecret 
anticipation of ſomething future. Shakeſp, 

ABO'LISH. v. 4. | from aboleo, Lat. 

1. To annul, Hooker, 
2. To put an end to; to deſtroy, Hayw. 

ABO'LISHABLE. 4. {from aboliſp.] That 

which may be aboliſhed, 


ABO'LISHER. / [from aboliſb.] He that 


BLEPSY, /. [Ace, Gr.] Want of | 


2 


abliſhes. 
ABO LISHMITNT. ſ. [from abo/ifb.] The 
act of aboliſhing. 1. . 
ABOLITION. /. [from aboliſp.] The act 
of aboliſhing. | Grew, 
ABO'MINABLE. a. [ abominabilis, Lat.) 
1. Hateful, deteſtable. Swift, 
2. Unclean. ' Leviticus, 
3. In k and ludicrous language, it is a 
word of looſe and indeterminate cenſure. 
| Shakeſp. 
ABO'MIN 4BLENESS, ſ. { from abominable.] 
The quality of being abominable z hate- 
fnlneſs, odiouſneſs. Bentley, 


 ABO'MINABLY. ad. [from abominable.] - 


Exceſſi vely, extzemely, «xceedingly; in the 

ill ſenſe,  *— - Arbatbud. 
To AFEO*'MINATE. V. &. | abomino-, Lat.] 
To abhor, deteſt, hate utterly. Southern, 
ABOMINA/TION. /. 


1. Hatred, deteſta tion. Swift, 
2+ The object of hatred, Genefis. 
3. Pollution, defilement, Shakeſp, 
4\ The cauſe of pollution. 2 Kings, 


ABORFGINES. ſ. [Lat,] The earlieſt in- 
habitants df a country; thoſe of whom no 
original is to be traced; as, the Welſh in 


Britain. : 
1. The act of bringing forth untimely, . 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. 


| Arbuthnot, 
ABO'RTIVE. . That which is born before 
the due time, 2  - Peachbam, 
ABO'RTIVE. a. [aber, Lat.] - + 
1. Brought forth before the due time of 


birth. | < Sbaleſp. 

2. Figuratively, that which fails ſor want 
3. That which brings forth nothing. 

Milton. 

B 2 ABO R- 


0 


4 B O 


"RR; the oe time; — un- 
timely. 
| ZO'RTIVENESS. ſ. [from ab:rtive. ] The 


ſtate of abortion, 
ABO'RTM ENT, /. wu abgrto, Lat.] The 
ching brought out of time; an un- 
timely birth, .. Bacon, 
ABO'VE. rep. a, and bupan, Saxon 
boven, Dutch 
1. Higher in place, Dad. 


2. More in quantity or number, ' Exod. 
| I Higher ia rank, power or excellence, 


P alms, 

4 Superiovr to; unattainable by, Szpift. 

| '$ . r px pe 0 

00 prou too m1 Or. 

ABOY'VE, — d. l , of 

1. Over- head. aten. 

--2, In the ne heavens Pope. 

3. Before, d. 
From above. I 

1. From an higher place, Dryd. 

1. From heaven. ames, 


ABOVE ALL, In the firſt place chiefly, 
; Dry. 
ABOVE-BOARD, In open ſight ; 1 
: artifice or trick, E range. 
ABQOVE.-CITED. - Cited before. Addiſon. 
ABOVE GROUND. An expreflion uſed to 
- Ggnify, that a man is alive; not in the 
grave. 
ABOVE-MENTION! D. Mentioned before, 
To ABO/UND, v. s. [abundo, Lat, abonder, 
owe oy, p 
2. To have in great plen ollowed b 
_ withorin, ras 4 
2. To be in great plenty, | 
ABOUT. prep. [aburan, or aburon, Sax. 
1. Round, 4urrounding, encircling: Dryd. 
2. Near to, Ben Far. 
3˙ Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 
| Loc te. 
4 Engaged in, employed upon. Taylor. 
% Appendant to the perſon; as, cloaths, 


Alilton, 


Fe. 

| 6 Relating to the perſon 3 as a ſervant, 

Sidney, 
agr. ad. 

1. Circularly. Shake 
2+ In circuits lch. 
3. Nearly. Bacon, 
4. Here and there3 every way, Fa. Z. 


3. Wich 4 before a verb; as, about to 
| te the point, within & eta of 
8. The longeſt way, in oppoſition to the 
Hor: ſtraight way, © 8 
Fo 2 To bring about ;z to bring to the point 
ſtate defired; ar, be bas brought about 
Du purpoſes, 


* 4 * 


; 2. To come about; to come to ſome certain 


Nate or point. 


Wt Jo go about a thing; to Ne 


is 


ABR 
it. Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to det 
their original from the F rench 4 @ bout; w 

2 bout d'une ebeſe ] wenir d bout de 
qu "un, 

A. Bp. for Archbiſhop, 

ABRACADA'BRA. A ſuperſtitious chay 
againſt agues. | 

To ABRA'DE. v. 4. [ abrads, Lat.] 
rub off; to wear away from the oth 
parts, 

A'BRAHAM's BALM, An herb. 

n [See Apravs ] 

1. The act of abrading; the rubbing 

2. The matter worn off by the attrition! 
bodies, 

ABRE/AST. ad, ¶ See Bn EAST.] Sieg 
ſide; in ſuch a pvſition that the breaſt 
bear againſt the ſame line. Shah 

To ABRVDGE. v. n. [abreger, Fr. 1 
Lat. 
1. To make ſhorter in words, keeping fi 
the ſame ſubſtance, 2 Mat 

2. To contract, to diminiſh, to _ 

| | 14 
3. To deprive of. Sbaity 

ABRIDGED OE. 7 Deprived of, deb 
from. 

An ABRI/ DO ER. ſ. [from abridge.] 
1. He that abridges ; a ſhortener. 
2. A writer of compendiums or 
ments, 

ABRIDGMENT, /. [ abregement, Frenc, 
1. The contraction of a larger work in 
mall compaſs, line 
2. A dimjnution in general , 
3- Helſtraage or abridgment of way” 


ABRO'ACH, ad. [See To Broach, If 
1. In a poſture to run out. Sw 
2. In a ftate of being diffuſed a 

gated, 

ABRO/AD, ad, [compounded of 4 
| bread. 

1. Without confinement ; ; widely; ns 


2. Out of the houſe. Sbaia 2 


* 


3. In another country. Ws Is 
4 In all directions, This way and * 4 
„ Without, not within. 8 
To A'BROGATE, v. 4. [obrogs, 1 

take away from a law in few; to refs 8 
to annul. * ; 
ABROGA!TION, ,. [abrogatio, Lat.] M 

act of abrogatingz the 9 a lau. 
ABRU'PT, . [obroptur, Lat.] * 


1. Broken, craggy. 
. Divided, without anything intere 


3. Sudden, without the cuſtomary ® 


per preparativ es 
4+ UncenneQted, 41 
4 ' 418 


ABS 
RU/PTION. /. [abriptio Lat. Violent 
ſudden ſeparation. 
bl v. 94 See ABRUPT. Ah, 
without the due forms of preparation, 


— 
2RU/PTNESS. f, {from aby 

1, An abrupt 0 e, 8 eee 

neRednels, roughneſs, crageinels, 
2. Ucon 0 — 
BSCESS, f. Iabſcaſut, Lat,] A morbid ca · 
vity in the body. Arbuth, 
ARSCI/ND.' v. 4. To cut off, 
p CI'SS.A. [Lat ] Part of the diameter of 
z conic ſection, intercepred between the 
vertex and a ſemi ordinate. - 


BSCI/SSION. /. {abſciſſio, Lat.] 


. The act of cutting off. Wiſeman, 
1. The ſtate of being cut off, Brown, 


ABSCO/ND. v. #, [ab/conds, Lat.] To 
h de one's ſelf. 


ſon that abſconds, 
BSENCE. /. [See AnsENT,] 
1. The ſtaie of being abſent, oppoſed to 
preſence, _—_ 
2. Want of apyadrancr,, in the legal fen ©, 
Addiſon, 
z lnatteation, heegleſſneſs, negleQ of the 
preſent object. Addiſon. 
BSENT. a. [abſeps, Lat.] 
1. Not preſent; uſed with the participle 
rem. Pope, 
2. Abſent in mind, inattentive. Addiſon, 
ABSE'NT, v. a. To withdraw, to for- 
bear to come into preſence. Shakeſp. 
BSENTE'E. f. A word uſed commonly 
with regard to Iriſhmen living out of their 
country, Davies. 
BSINTHIA TED. [from abfinthium, 
Lat.] Impregnated Lt wormwood, 
ABSI'ST. v. 1. [ab/ifto, Lat.] To ſtand 
off, to leave off. 
ABSO'LVE, v. a. [ab ole, Lat. ] 
1, To clear, to acquit of a erime in a judi - 


cial ſenſe, Shakeſp. 
2 To ſet free from an engagement or 
promiſe, Waller. 


* To pronounce a fin remitted, in the 
ecclefaſtical ſenſe, Pepe. 
& To finiſh, to complete; little uſed. 
BOLUTE. 2. [ abſolutus, Lat.] 
Complete; apphied as well to ber che as 
things Hooker, 
2, Unconditional; a*, an abſolute promiſe. 
v Not relative 3 a6, abſolute | * 
ve; as, te 

* mn” 

& Not limited; as, abſolute power. 


MOLUTELY. ad. [from ws] 
Completely, without reſtri 157 
1 Without relation. Hooker. 


4 ' Without limits or r dependance, Dryd. 


Aly 4 ens 


Dod cb. 


A'BSOLUTENESS, J. [from abſelure.] | 


BSCO/NDER, /. [from abſcond. ] The per- 


ABSTENTION. 


A B S 
4. Without condition, Fier. 
5. Peremptorily, poſitively, ' © Mikon, 


1. Completeneſi. 
2. Freedom from —_— 2 


3. Deſpotiſm. 
ABSOLU7TION. .. [obſolutio, Lat] 
1. Acquittal. 
2. The remiſſion of fing, or penance. Searb. 
A*BSOLUTORY. a. f abſelutorivs, Lat.] 
That which abſolves, 
A/BSONANT, @, Contrayy to reaſon. | 
A*BSONOUS. 2. [ abſonus, 1. Abſurd, 
contrary, to reaſon, ſe 
To ABSO'RB, v. a. [abforbeo, Lat. 
abſorbed ; part, gl ſorbed, . 72415 
1. To fwallow up. Fl 
2. To ſuck up. : 
ABSO'RBENT, / Cabforbens Lit] Wy" — 
dicine that, by the ſoftneſs or poroſity of 
its parts, either eaſes the aſperities of pun- 
gent humonrs, or draws away ſuperfluous 
moiſture in the body. Quincy. 
ABSO/RPT, . [from abſorb.] e 


up. 
ABSORPTION. /. [from abſorb.) The "+ 
of ſwallowing up. Burnet, 
To ABSTA'IN, v. v. aer Lat.] To 
forbear, to deny one's ſelf any gratification, 
ABSTE/MIOUS. a. {abftemins, Lat,] Tem- 
perate, ſober, abſtinent. 
ABSTE'MIOUSLY. ad. [from «+ 
Temperately, ſoberly, without 88 
See ABSTEYMI- 


ABSTE*'MIOUSNESS, ,. 

ous.) The quality of being abſtemious. 
from ab Lat. 
The act of holding 1 N 

To ABSTE ROE. v. a. [abſtergo, Lat.] To 
cleanſe by wiping, 2 

ABSTE'RGENT. a; Cleanſing ; having a 
cleanſing quality, 

To ABSTE'RSE. {See Ans TER. ] To 
eleanſe, to "4 ot in uſe. | Brown. 
of cleanſing, Bacon. 

ABSTERSIVE. 2. [from abferge.] That 

has the quality of abſterging or cleanfing. 

5. 


acua. 
A'BSTINENCE. abſtinent ia, Lat 
1. ü — — thing, 17 Locke. 
2. Faſting, or forbearance of W food, 


A'BSTINENT. . [abfinem, Lat. 
uſes abſtinence, l 4 
To ABSTRA'CT. . a. [abfrabo, L 
x. Jo take one thing from another. 
o ſeparate ideas. 

FP To reduce to an epitome, . 

"4h STRACT,. a. 2 „Lat.! 
from ſomething elſe, generally, 2 with 
relation to mental perceptionsz as, abffract 
mathematics, Wilkias. 


ch A'BSTRACT, 


21 8 


Wates. 


ABU 


A'BSTRACT. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. A ſmaller quantity, containing WG vir- 
| oe or power of a greater. Sbaleſp. 
2. An epitome made by taking out the 
principal parts. b 
© Mea. The ſtate of being abſtracted. I otton. 
ABSTRA'CTED. N. 4. [ frem 55 
1. Separated. 1 an. 
2. Refined, Shtrole: 
85 Abſent of mind. 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY. 2d. With abfiraQtion, 


Donne. 


fimply, ſeparately from all contingent cir- 


eumſtances. . . 
ABSTA/CTION, / [obfrafio, Lat.] 
1. The act of abſtracting. Watts, 
= 2 N= ſtate uf being abftrafted, + 
lence of mind, ioattention. 
Pepe. 


ifregard of worldly objects. 
| „ 4. 4000 abfra8.] Hay- 
4. the power or quality of abſtracting. 
ABSTRA'/CTLY. ad. [from abfira#,} In an 
abſtract manner, abſolutely. Bentley. 
e a, 0 tk Lat, thrul. out 
| 2. Hidden. | 
2. Difficult, remote from conception or 
.__ apprehenſion, . 
ABSTRU'SELY. ad. Obſcurely, not plain- 
P, or obviouſly, 
ARSTRUSENESS. J. [from bee Dif- 
_Feulty, or obſcuri le. 
ABSTRUSITY. 7.” bg 
1. 3 U 2 
Ze That which is abſtruſe. 


bring to an end by a gradual wafte, 
ABSURD. . [abſurdus, Lat.) 

1. Unres ſonable j without judgment. Bac, 

2. Inconſiſlent; contrary to reaſon. South, 
n!. 5 [from abſurd.] 


Hale. 


* quality of being abfurd, Locke, 
at which 3 is abſurd, iſon, 
ABSURDLY. od. [from abſerd.} Impro- 


unreaſonably. Swift. 
abuanness. ; The quality of wh 
- abſurd; 5 impropriety. 
ABUNDANCE, J. {abondance, Fr. Pl 


1. P lenty. . 
8 Great numbers. * 
» A t quantity. 
15 Bog 92 12 25 
* Plentiful. Loft 
„. Exuberant. 44857 . 
3. Fully Rored ; with ; in, Burner. 
r ad. a. 
n plen 
2. 2. Ai Me,, more ihan ſufficient, 
5 ogers. 
J. ABU'SE. v. 4. [abuter, Lat. Inwbaſe, the 
| Verb, ( has the found of 2 in the 


HR | 
C | \ » 1 2 


Matis. 8 


ABU'SER. 


| Brown, : 
7. ABSU'ME. v. . [abſume; Lat.] To 


ACADEMICIAN. 4. academicien, Fr,] 
A*CADEMIST. /. [from . 
A CAD EM. 


ACA 
1. To make an ill uſe of. J 
2. To deceive, to impoſe upon. b 
80 To treat with rudeneſs, Shan 
ABU'SE, , [from the verb abuſe. 
1. The ll uſe of any thing. 
2.A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom, 
3. Seducements - 
4+ Unjuſt cenſure, rude reproach, 1 
f. [pronounced abuzer,] 
1. He thet/makes an ill uſe, 
2. He that deceives, 
3. He that reproaches with rudeneſ, 
4. A raviſher, a violator, 
ABUSIVE. 4. [from abuſe.} 
1. Practiſing abuſe, 
2. Containing abuſe; as, an e 
poon. 1 
3. Deceitfuh, - 
ABU'SIVELY, ad, [from ebuſe ]. 
he Improperly, by a wrong uſe, Bl 
eproachtully. *. 
Te ABU T. v. 2. obſolete, [aboutir, 104 
at the end, Fx. ] To end at, to bordet y 
to meet, or approach to. 
ABU'TMENT. J. {from abur.] That wii 
abuts, or borders upon another. 
ABY'SM. /. [abyſme, old Fr.] Agulfz 
ſame with a Shale 
ABYSS. / les Lat. *AC: 7705, be 
leſs, Gr.] | 
1. A depth without bottom. Mi 
2. A great depih, a gulph. = 
3. That in which any thing is loſt. 
4. The body of waters at the center off 
earth, Bu 
5.-1n the language of divines, hell, 
AC, AE, or AKE. Ia the names of plac 
Aa. Aon, an oak, from the Saxon ac, anal 
ESE J. [Lat] 
A drug brought from Egypt, wli 
Wien ſoppoſed the inſpiſſated juice a 
tree, is imitated by the en ** 


Hs 


2. A tree commonly ſo called here, 
ACADE'MIAL. a. [from academy. | Reid 
to an academy. 
Ac ADE MIAN. /. [from academy. ] Ak 
lar of an academy or univerſity, 4 
ACADE/MICAL, a. ¶ academicus, Lat. 
longi ging to an univerſity. 
ACADEMICK. /, [from academy .] 1 
dent of an univerßity. 
ACADE/MICK. /. [ academicus, = 
lating to ao vniverbity, Dun 


member of an academy. 


= Tz Of Hr. 2£eqy 5, vz > - 


member of an academy, 

* T Lat.! 
1. An ſociety of men, um 
for the promotion <3 ſome art, 


. e whers 4 are tang) 
* / "FE + 


ALES þ 


\ An univerſity» 
\ the univerſities or publick ſchools, 


pot, Milton. 
ATALE'CTIC, ſ. { dxerakirrixog, Gr. ] 
\ verſe which N the complete numberof 
ables. 

ACCE DE. v. n. Lead, Lat.] To de 
died to, to come to. 

ACCE'LERATE. v. 4. [accelers, Lats] 
Fro make quick, to haſten, to quicken 
otion. Bacon, 
CELERA/TION. . [acceleratis, Lat. ] 
The act of quickening motion. 

The ſtate of the body accelerated. Bale. 
ACCE'ND. v. a- [ accendo, Lat.] To 
indle, to ſet on fire, 
CE'NSION. ſ. [accenfio, Lat.] The act of 
indling, or the Was of being kindled. 
Waeodward. 
CCENT. /. Forman Lat. ] 

| kg manner of ſpeaking or 232 


Shateſp. 


" The found of a ſyllable. 
eule ro- marks made upon ſyllables to re- 
* * ulate their pronunciation, Halder. 


„ A modification of the voice, expreſſive 

he paſhons or ſentimentis. Prior, 

J. To pronounce, to ſpeak words with 
articular regard! to me grammatical marks 

br tules. 

. In . to pronounce or utter in ge- 


oft. 


nter off 


q. To write or note the accents. 
ACCE'NTUATE...v. 4. [ accentuer, Fr.] 
0 place the proper accents over the 
owels. 

CENTUA'TION. from accentuate. ] 


he act of placing ths accent in pronun- 
lation, | 


rench, ] 


] . To take with pleaſure; to receive 
. 

* a „ In the language of the Bible, to ac : 

p Lat 1 erſons, is to act with perſonal and partial 

ö lj egard. 


CEPTABITATY. / td 
x acceptable, aylor. 
1 a. [accoptable, Fr 1 Grate- 
I pieaun 
CEPT ABLENESS, ſ. {from vicceptable,] 
quality of being acceptable. Grew, 
brad ad. ¶ from acceptable.) In 
acceptable manner. Taylar. 
KEP'TANCE. /. [ acceptance, Fr.] Re- 
Mon with approbation. . 
Fra TIN. . {from accepri] 
« Reception, whether good — 8 
Good acceptances 


00d reception, = 
The fate of being acceptable, regard. 


. Aplace of education/incarttradiſtintion/ 
HUS. ſ. [Lat.] The herb bear's - 


Decay of Piety. 


ACCENT, v. 4. ¶ from accentus, Lat.] 


Loc he. 


eral, Witton. 


ACCEPT; 4. [aceipi, Lat, accepter, 


ACC 


4. Acceptance in the-juridical ſenſe. 
5. The meaning of a word. 


ACCEPT ER. J. {from echt.] The perſon 


that accepts. 
ACCEPTILA'TION.. 4. [arceptiatio, Lat.} 
The remifhon of a debt by an gequittance 


from the cteditor, fag abr eceipt of 
money which has never been paid. 
ACCE'PTION../.|[ accepridn, Fr: frum arceps. 
die, Lat.] The received ſenſe of a ward; 
the meaning. |  Hommand. 
ACCE/SS. + Tags, Lat. deces, Fr,]. 
1. The way by which nay thing may de 
W e — a — 
a. The means, or li approac og 
either ta things or lien .- +. - Miltess 
3. Encreaſe, enlargement, addition. Ban. 
4. The returns or fits of adiſtemper, | 
A'CCESSARINESS.. ſ. [from accefſury-] 
The ſtate of being acceſſary. | 
A/CCESSARY, /. Hs that, not being the 
chief agent in acrime, contributes to it. 
Clarendon. 
ACCE'SSIBLE. 2. [ acceſſbilis, Lat. acceſſible, 
Fr.] That which may be approached. - . 
ACCE'SSION. /, [ acceſſio, Lat. acceſſion, Fr. 
1. Encreaſe by ſomething added 5 __ 
ment, augmentation. 
2. The act of coming to, or ;oining one's 
ſelf to; as, accefſion to a confederacy. 
2. The act of arriving at; as, the King's 


acceſſion to the throne, 
A'CCESSORILY, ad. — aceꝗſſo. ] iz. 
the manner of an acceſlory, 
ACCESSORY, a. Joined to another things. 
ſo as to increaſe it; additional. 
A*CCESSORY. . { adceſſorius, Lat. aceeſoees 
Fr. 
I. 43 man that is guilty. of a felonious af- 
fence, not principally, but by participation. 
2. That which doesaccedeunto ſome prig- 
cipal fact or thing in laws: 
A'CCIDENCE. /. [ a.cotruption of accidentt, 
from a:cidentia, Lat.] The little book con 
taining the -firt-rudiments of grammar, 


and explaining the properties of the eight 
parts of ſpeech, 


A'CCIDENT, {. [ accidens, Lat.] 
I- The property or quality of any 
which may be 8 from it, at | 
in thought. 0 — 4 
2. In grammar, t e property 0 a word, 
3. That which happens unforeſeen; ca- 
ſualty, chance. Hooker. 
ACCIDE/NTAL. J. accidental, To] A 
property noneſſential. | 
ACCIDE'NTAL. #. [from accident, } 
1. Having . an accident, na 
eſſential. 


2 Caſual, fortuitous; happening — 
ACCIDE' NT ALLY. ad 12 ret] 
1. Noneſſentially. 
2. Caſuslly : fortuitouſly, 9 
= "TM ncht 


_ - - #ufffull. 


. 


* 


eee 


ACCIDENTALNESS. | [from accident] boy. rd, 5 


The quality of being accidental. 


ACCUPIENT- I. [accipiens, Lat. A te. 


ceiver. 


To ACCUYTE. v. 4. [aceito, Lat.] To cally 


to ſummons. Shakeſp. 


AccLAIM. L telana, Lat. ] A ſhout of 


aiſe z acclamation :- poetical. Milton. 

ACCLAMA'TION;, J. Lacclamatio, Lat.] 
Shouts of ſe; South, 
AE þ [from acclivus, Lat.] The 

is or ſlope of a line inclining to the 

— — reckoned upwards ; 4 the aſcent 
e an bill is the u ere deſcent is 


de dechvity . Ray. 
 ACCLIVOUS. 2. lauen, Lat.] Ring 
vith a flo | 


To ACCLO'Y, 1 6. a: [ See Crov.] 
1. Tofill up, in an i ſenſe; to crowd z to 


2. To fill to ſatiety, 72 2 
T6 ACCOVIL. v. a. ¶ See cor. To crowd, 
to e about, to buſtle, to be in a 
hurry +  Faiy N: 
A'CCOLENT. 6 [accolens, Lat.] A borderer, 
ACCO'MMODABLE. 4. [ accommodabilis, 
Lat That which may be fitted. Watts. 
To ACCO'MMODATE. v. a. | accemmodo, 
Lat.] To ſupply with conveniescies of 
any kind. Shakeſp. 
acc MMODATE. a. [occammodatur, Lat.] 
Suitable, fit. 
- ACCO/MMODATELY. ad. [from accom- 
medate.] Suitably, fitly. . 
ACCOMMODATION, . [from accommo- 


2. Proviſion of conveniences. 
2. In the plural; convenien:iesg things re» 
quiß e to cafe or refreſhment. 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs, 
4. Compoſition of à difference, Onan 
Nation, adjuſtment. 
ACCO'MPANABLE, 4. [from n 


Soeciable. 
Acco ANIER. /. [from accompany.] The 
makes part of the company; 


perſon t 
companion. 

To ACCO'MPANY. v. a. [accompagner, Fr.] 
2. To be with another as a companion, 
. To join with. - : Swift, 

ACCO'MPLICE. he [complice, Fr. from com- 


22. 


a partaker, uſually i inan. 
Ul ſenſe. 5 . Sei 


U. A partner, or or co- operator, Ae. 
Yo ACCO'MPLISH. v. 4. [accomplir, Fr. 


from comples, Lat.] 
- #. To tons, to execute fully ; as, to 
© accompliſh a defign, Emchiel. 


2; To complete a period of time. Dan. 
3 To fulfi 2 Addiſon. 
4. To gain, to obtain. ' Shakeſp. 
* To pan, or furniſh, either mind or 


ACCO'MPTANT. /. [accorptant, Fr, 
To ACCORD. v. 4. [derived, by i 


To ACCORD v. . To agree, to ſuit 
| Ji 
ACCORD. /. fe Fr.] 


ACCO RDANCE. . [from accord. 


Acc RDANF. 4. [accordant, Fr 
ACCO' RDING. 2 
Clarendon, - 

Hale. ; 
ACCO/RDINGLY. 2d. 
To ACCO'ST, v. a. 
-ACCO'STABLE. a. [from accof.] — 


ACCO UNT, /. {from the old — 


ATC: 


1. Complete in eee 
2. Elegant, finiſhed in reſpect of e 
liſhments, Mi 
ACCO'MPLISHER, rom ac 
The perſon that 0 ay * 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. fe { accom liſem 
r, | 
1. Completion, full performance, rerk 
tion. ** „ 
2. Ge as of a prophecy. 4 
3. Embelliſhment, elegance, ornamen 
mind or body. Ada 
4. The act of obtaining any thing. Su 
ACcO Mer. . [eempte, Fr.] An accou 
Hal 


a reckoning. 
reckoner, computer. 
from chorda, the ſtring of a muſical inf 
ment; by others, from corda, heants,) 
make agree; to adjuſt one thing to 
other, P 


with another. 


1. A compact, an agreement. Dy 
2. Concurrence, union of mind, Sj 
3. Harmony, ſymmetry. 

4. Muſical note. Bu 
8. Oun accord, voluntary motion. Spa 


4 


Han 
in a good humour, 10 ut 
from accord. 

1. In a manner Haitable to, e 
2. In pruportion. Hou 
3. With regard to. How 

from accord.) 


. greeably, ſuitably, comfortably. Shui 
accoſter, Fr.] To l 


1. Agreement with a perſon, 
2. Conformity to ſomething. 


ing; 


to firſt; ta addreſs; to ſalute, 


acceſs ; familiar. 


compt. 
1 4 —— of debts or erfen 


2. The ſtate or reſult of a erf 

3. Value or eſtimation. 

4. Diſtinction, dignity, rank. 

5. Regard, conſideration, ſake. 

6. A natrative, relation. 

7. Examination of an affair taken 
thority, - - 
8. The relation and reaſons of a trans 

given to s perſon in authority. | 

9. Explanation; affignment of cauſes. la 

10. An opinion concerning thing f 

OE = 204 0 4 


\ 
pM 


Acc 


1. The reaſons of any thing collected. 
a 5 Addliſon. 
2. * law.] A writ or action brought 
aint a man. E: Cowell. 
ACCO'UNT. v. a. [See AccounT.] 
Jo eſteem, to think, to hold in opinion, 
Deut. 
To reckon, to compute, Halder. 
g. To give an account, to aſſign. the cauſes. 
Swift, 
To make up the reckoning; to anſwer 
or practices. Dryden, 
en 7 To aſſign to. Clarendon. 
„ To hold in eſteem. ** 
CO/UNT ABLE.» a. [from accaunt.] Of 
hom an account may be requiredz who 
uſt anſwer for, O/dbam. 
CO UN ANT. a. [from account.] Ac- 
duntable to; reſponſible for. Shakeſp. 
COUNTAYT, ſ. [Sce Accomyr- 
r.] A computer; a man {killed or 
mployed in accounts, Brown, 
CO'UNT'-4OOK. f. A bock containing 
counts. Swift. 
it I ACCO'UPLE. v. 4. [ accoupler, Fr.] To 
vin, to link together. acon, 
ACCO'URT. v. #, To entertain with 
ouriſhip, or courteſy, * Fairy Quten, 
ACCO'UTRE. v. . [accofitrer, Fr.] 
To dreſs; to equi * Dryden. 
CO UTREMENT. /. [ accoftrement, Pr.] 
Preſs, equipage, trappings, ornaments. Sha. 
CRE'TION, f. [accretio, Lat.] The act 
growing to another, jo as to increaſe it. 
; Bacon. 
CRE/TIVE. a. [from accretion.] Grow- 
si that which by growth is added. 
Glanvw, 
ACCRO'ACH, v. @. [accrocher, Fr.] 
To draw to one as with a hook, 
ACCRU/E, v. . [from the participle 
ers, Fr.] 
+ To accede to, to be added to. Hooker, 
„To be added, as an advantage or im- 
rovement, South. 
„ln a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, 
anſe; as profits, Addiſon, 
KCUBA'/TION, {. [from accubs, to lie 
own to, Lat.] The ancient poſture of 
aning at meals, * S#rown, 
WCCU/MB. v. u. [accumbo, Lat.] To 
le at the table, accordiog to the ancient 
anker. Dicr. 
ACCU/MULATE, v. . ¶ from accumuſo, 
it.) To pile up, to beap together, Sha. 
SWMULATTION, f. { from. accu te.] 
Ide act of accumulating, | 
* The ſtate-f being aceumulated. Arbutb. 
UMULATIVE. 3. [from accumulate. | 
That which accumulates. 
That which is accumulated, Go. of Ton. 
SUMULA/TORs y. [from accumulate. 


ut 3 a gather er of heaper 
N vL, ' 


. Curon.. 


ACE 

together. Decay of Pieqy. 
A*CCURACY. . [accurativ, Lat.] Exact- 

neſs, nicety. Delany, Arbuth, 
A'CCURATE. a. [accuratus, Lat.] 

1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or ig- 

norance. 

2. Exact, without defect or failure, Colſon, 
A'/CCURATELY. ad. from accurate.] Ex- 

actly, without errour, nicely, Newt. 
A/CCURATENESS,. /. | from accurate. ] Ex- 

aQneſs, nicety. ; Newt. 
To ACCU/RSE. v. a, [See Cuxss.}- To 


doom to miſery, Hooker, - 
ACCU/RSED. part. a. 
1. That which is curſed or doomed to mi- 
ſery. ; Denham, 


2. Execrable; hateful ; deteſtable. Sha. 
ACCU/SABLE., #. [from the verb geeuſe, ] 
That which may be cenſured; blameable 3 


culpable, Browns 
ACCUSA'TION. . [from accuſe. ] 
1, The act of accuſing. Milton. 


2. The charge brought againſt any one. 
| Shakeſps 
ACCU/SATIVE., 4A. [ accuſativus, Lat.] A 
term of grammar, ſignifying the relation of 
the noun, on which the action implied in 
the verb terminates, The 4th caſe of a noun. 
ACCU/SATORY, 4. {from accuſe. } That 
which produceth or containeth an accuſa- 
tion. 1 De. 

b ACCU'SE, v, a. [accuſo, Lat.] 

1. To charge with a crime, Dryden. 
2. To blame or cenſure. omans. 
ACC SER. i. [from accuſe. ] He that brings 
a charge 2gainſt another, Ayliffe. 
To ACCU/STOM. v. a. [ accoitumer, Fr.] 
To habitvate, to endure. Milton. 
ACCU'STOMABLE._ 4. [from accuſtom. ] 
Of long cuſtom or habit. Hale. 
ACCU'STOMABLY. ad. According to cuſ- 


tom, | Bacon, 
A CUSTOMANCE. ſ. [ accoitumance, Fr.] 
Cuſtom, habit, uſe. Boyle. 


ACCU'STOMARILY. ed. In a cuſtomary 
manner, * - | 
ACCU/STOMARY. 4. [from accuſtom.] 
Uſual, long practi ſed. 
ACCU/STOMED. 4. { from accuſtam.] Ace 
cording to cuſtom; frequent; uſual. Sha, 
ACE. /. [as, Lat.] Arbutbnot. 
I. An unit; a ſingle point on cards or 
dice, | | South. 
2. A ſmall quantity. Gev. of the Tongue, 
ALE/PHALDOUS, . {anipaa@-, Gr.] Want- 
ing a head, Di#. 
ACERBITY. g. [acerbitas, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſour tafte. 8 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper, 


2 Pope. 
To ACE'RV ATE, v. a. [acervo, Lat.] To 
_ heap up. | 1 Dia, 
CERT IN 


ACERVA!. 


ACO 
ACERVA'TION, / [from acervate.] Heap- 
Ing together. 

ACE/SCENT, a. [aceſcens, Latin.] That 


which has a tendency to fourneſs or acidity, 
Arbuthnot, 


ACETO'SE. a. That which has in it acids. 


Dit, 


ACETO'SITY. oe [from aceteſe.] The ſtate 


of being aceto i, 

ACE/TOUS. a. [from acetum, vinegar, Lat. ] 

Sour. Boyle. 

ACHE. ſ. ſace, Saxon; «x, Greek.] A 

continued pain. Stakeſp. 

To ACHE. w.n. [See Acux.] To be in 

ain. | lanv. 

To ACHIEVE. v. 8. [achever, Fr.] 

1, To perform, to finiſh, Dryden, 

2. To pain, to obtain. Milton. 

An ACHIEVER, / He that performs what 

- heendeavours, *® Shakeſp. 

An ACHVEVEMENT. /. [achevement, Fr.] 

1. The performance of an action. Fa. Qu. 
2. The eſcutcheon, or enſigns armorial. 


be £5 Dryden. 

A'CHOR. ſ. xx, Or.] A ſpecies of the 
herpes. 

A'CID. [acidus, Latin, acide, Fr.] Sour, 
ſharp. Bacon. Quincy. 


ACVDITY. ſ. [from acid.) Sharpneſs ; 
ſourne6ſs, Arbuth, Ray. 
© A'CIDNESS, . [from acid.] The quality 
of being acid. 3 
ACFDUL AZ, ſ. [that is, ague acidule.] 
' Medicinal ſprings impregnated with ſharp 
particles, as all the nitious, chalybeate, 
and alum ſprines are. Quincy, 
To ACVDULATE. v 4. To tinge with 
acids in a ſlight degree. Arbuthnat, 
Tos ACKNO'WLEDGE, v. 2. 
1. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
thing or perſon in a particular character. 
0 ; > Dawvies, 
2. To confeſs; as, a fault, Pſalms, 
„To own; as, a benefit. ilton, 
ACKNO'WLEDGING, 2. [from acknow- 
Tedge,] Grateful. Dryden, 
ACKN WLEDGCMENT, /. I from acinc a- 
| ledge, ; . , 
Hy HO of any character in another, 


| 2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition, 


Hooker, 

3. Confeſſion of a fault. 

4. Confeſſion of a benefit received. Dryden. 
„Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion 3 

Heh as homage. ; 

A'CME. ſ. IA, Gr.] The height of any 
thing z more eſpecially uſed to denote the 
height of a diſtemper. Quincy. 

ACO'LOTHIST. /. [«x:arviv, Or.] One 
of the loweſt order in the Romiſh church. 


| Arlifſe 
A'CONITE, ,. Lame, Lat.] The berb 


Spenſer, © 


ACQ 
wolf*s bane, In poetical language, yd 
in general, 114 

A'CORN. /. [Acenn, Sax. from a0 
oak, and conn, corn.] The ſeed or 

born by the Vak. Dry 

ACO'USTICKS. , [*An-g:u4, of dada, 
1. The doctrine or theory of ſounds, 
2. Medicines io help the hearing, Qui 

To ACQUA/INT. v. 4. | accointer, Fr.] 
1. To make familiar with, Dan 
2. To inform. Shaig 

ACQUA/INTANCE, g. [ accointance, I; 
1. The fate of being acquainted with 

| familiarity, knowledge. Dryden, Ate 
2, Familiar knowledge. Sat 
3. A Might or initial knowledge, ſhort 
friendſhip, | Wo 

4. The perſon with whom we are 
quainted, without the intimacy of frie 
ſhip. | Fairy Ju 

ACQUA INTED, a. Familiar, well kues 

Shak 

ACQUE'ST. /. -[acqueſt, Fr.] Acgviſtd 
the thing gained. : .» Wade 

To ACQUIE/SCE, v. . [ acquieſcer, Fr, 
quieſcere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain 
tisfied, wy 

ACQUIE/SCENCE. ſ. [from acquie{ce. 
1. A filent appearance of content. Cl 
2. Satisfaction, reſt, content, Addi 
3. Submiſſion. 8 

ACQUURABLE, a. ¶ from acguire.] Ai 
able Ben 

To ACQUIRE, v. a. ſacguerir, Fr. am 
Lat.] To gain by one's labour or pore 

22 © 17 

ACQUT'RED. particip. 4. {from acm 

- Gained by ore's ſelf, 100 

An ACQUURER. ſ. {from acquire.) | 
perſon that acquires ; -4 gainer. 

An ACQUI/REMENT. /. [from ach 
That which is acquired gain 5 ai 


ment. 
ACQUISITION, /. | aequifitio, oy 

1. The act of acquiring. 
2. The thing gained; n 
4 


ACQUI'SITIVE, a. [ acquifitivus, I 
* which is — pul Wan 
ACQUTST. /. [See AcquzsT.] Acyv 
ment; attainment. Was 
To ACQUIIT. v. 4. [arquitter, Fr.] 
1, To ſer free. Hen 
2, To clear from a charge of zul 
abſolve. Wi 
3. To clear from any obligation. % 
4. The man bath acquitted himſelf ve 
he diſcharged his duty. 
ACQUUTMENT, /. {from acquit.] ! 
ſtate of being acquitted z or act of 4 


ting, . | 
ACQUIUTTAL, /. 1s a deliverance fin 


x, ( 


To ac 


— 


ACT 


CQUTI'TTANCE. v. x. To procure an 
quittance ; to acquit. Shakeſp. 
MUITTANCE., f. [from a guit.] 
The act of diſcharging from a deb'. 
| Milton. 
A writing teſtifying the receipt of a 
bt, Shakeſp. 
RE. /. [Rene, Sax.] A quantity of 
nd eontaining in length forty perches, 
id four in breadth, or four thouſand eight 
indred and forty ſquare yards, Dit. 
KID, a. acer, Lat.] Having a hot biting 
te, Arbuthnot, 
LIMO/NIOUS, 2. Abounding with acri- 
onyz ſharp ; corroſive, Harvey, 
RIMONY. g. [acrimonia, Lat.] 
Sharpneſs, corroſiveneſs. Bacon, 
| Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity, South, 
RITUDE. ſ. [from acrid.] An acrid 
fie; a biting heat on the palate, Grew, 
ROAMA TICAL, a. | a #poa ojactty Gr.] 
for pertaining to deep learning, Di, 
RONYCAL., a. [from ae, ſummus, 
t, rar; importing the beginning of 
cbt.] A term applied to the lars, of 
hich the rifing and ſetting is called acro- 
al, when they either appear above, or 
K below the horizon at ſun- ſet. 
O'NYCALLY. ad. [from acronycal ] 
the acronycal time, _ | Dryden. 
ROSPIRE. g. [from dee and Sa, 
t.] A ſhoot or ſprout trom the end of 
eds. Mortimer. 
ROSPIRED. part. a. Having ſprouts, 
imer. 
KISS, ad. Athwart, laid over ſome 
ing ſo as to croſs it, Bacon, 
ACRO'STICK, fe. [from anp@» and 
X, Gr.] A poem in which the firſt 
ter of every line being taken, makes up 
e name of the perſon or thing on which 
e poem is written. 
ROTERS, or ACROTE'RIA, ſ. [In ar- 
nefture; from. np, Gr.] Little pe- 
tals without baſes, placed at the middle 
the two extremes of pꝛaiments. Dig. 
ICT, v. n. [ago, actum, Lot. 
To de in action, not to reſt, Pepe. 
To perſurm the proper funct:ons. Scurb. 
To practiſe the arts or duties of life, to 
pnduet one's ſelf. Dryden, 
ICT, v. a. 
To bear a borrowed character, 2s a 
ge. player. Pope. 
To counterfeit ; to feign by ad ion. 
Dryden. 
To produce effects in ſome paſſive tub - 
. % Arbuthnat, 
To actuate; to put in motion; to r: - 
ne the movements. South. 
. [aftum, Lat.] 
Something done; a deed; an exploit, 


leider good or ill. 2 Shoke/p. 


ACT 


2. Agency; the power of producing an 
ect 


* 


effect. Shakeſp, 
3. Action; the performance of exploi:s. 
en. 


4. The doing of ſome particular thing; = 
ſtep taken; a meaſure executed, Shak. 
5. A ſtate of action. Hooker. 
6. A part of a play, during which the 
action proceeds without interruption. Ref, 
7. A decree of a court of juſtice, Sbakeſp. 
8. Record of things juridically done. 
ACTION. ſ. [action, Fr. actio, Lat.] 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting, N 


to reſt. akeſp. 
2. An act or thing done; a deed. Shak. 
3. Agency, operation. Bentley. 
4. The ſeries of events repreſented in a 
fable, a Addiſon, 


5. Geſticulation; the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the words 
ſpoken, Addiſon, 
6. [In /aw.] Action perſonal belongs to a 
man againſt another. Action real is given 
to any man againſt ano: her, that poſſeſſes the 
thing required or ſued for in his own name, 
and no other man's. Action mixt is that 
which lies as well againit or for the thing 
| Which we ſeek, as againft the perſon that 
hath it. Convell, 
7- In France, the ſame as focks in Eng- 
and, , | 
A/CTIONABLE. . [from action.] That 
which admits an action in law; puniſhe 
able. | Howell. 
A'/CTION. TAKING, 3. Litigious Shak. 
A'CTIVE. 3. {[ a#ivns, La | 
1. That which has the power or quality of 


acting. Newton. 
2, That which acts, oppoſed to paſſive. 
\ Donne. 
2. Buſy, engaged in action; oppoſed to 
idle or ſedentary. Denbam, 
4+ Practical; not merely theoretical. 
; Hooker. 
5. Nimble; agile; quick. Dryden. 


6. In grammar, a verb active is that 

which ſignifies action; as, I teach. Clarke. 
A/CTIVELY. ad. [trom a&ive,] Bufily 

nimbly. , | 
A'/CTIVENESS, 6 [from act ive.] Quick - 

neſs ; nimvleneſs, Wilkins, 
ACTHVITY, /. [from aFive.] The quality 

of being active, Bacon, 
A'CTOR. ſ. fafer, Lat. 

1. He that acts, or performs any thing, 


| . Bacon, 
2, He that perſonates a character; a lage. 
player. Ben Jorſen. 


A'CTRESS. ſ. [H-ice, Fr.] 
1. She that prrtorms any thing, Addiſon, 
2. A woman that, plays on the ſtage. Drydy 
A CTU AL. a. Jae, Fr. | 
1. Thar which compriſcs action. Shak 
C 3 2 3. Rey 'S 


- 


ADA 


2, Really in act; not merely potential. 
. | Milton, 

3. In act; not purely in ſpeculation. Dryd. 

ACTUA/LITY. ſ. [from a#ual.] The ſtate 
of being actual. Cheyne, 

A'CTUALLY. ad. [from actual.] In act; 

; in effect; really. South, 

A'CTUALNESS. /. [from aftual.] The 
| uality of being aQual. 

A'CTUARY. ſ. [a&uarius, Lat.] The regi- 
ſter, or officer, who compiles the minutes 
of the proceedings of the court. Aylife. 
To A'CTUATE. v. 4. [from ago, afum, 

Lat.] To put into action. Addiſon, 

 A'CTUATE. a. {from the verb.] Put into 
action; brought into affect. South, 

ACTUO'SE, 4. [from a#.} That which 
| hath ſtrong powers, | 

To A'CUATE. v. 4. [acuo, Lat.] To 
ſharpen, - 

ACU'LEATE, a. [aculeatus, Lat.] Prick- 
ly ; that which terminates in a ſharp 
point, | 

ACUMEN. ſ. ¶ Lat.] A ſharp point; figu- 
ratively, quickneſs of intellects. Pope. 

ACUMINATED. particip. a. Ending in a 

point; ſharp pointed. Wiſeman, 

ACU'TE. a. [acatus, Lat.] 

I. Sharp, oppoſed to blunt. Locke. 
2. Ingenious, oppoſed to uf id. Locle. 
3. Vigorous; powerful in operation. Locke, 

4. Acute diſeaſe; any diſeaſe Which is 

'atterded with an increaſed velocity of blood, 

and terminates in a few days. OY 
5. Acute accentz that which raiſcs or 
tharpens the voice, ; 

ACU”TELY. ad. [from acute.] After an 


acute manner; ſharply. Locke, 
ACU/TENESS, /. [from acute. ] 

x. Sharpneſs, | 

2. Force of iatellects. Locke. 


3. Violence and ſpeedy crifis of a malady, 
Brown, 
&+. Sharpneſs of ſound. Boyle. 
ADAVQTED, part. a, I adactus, Lat.] Driven 
by force: Di#, 
 A'DAGE. ſ. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim; 
a proverb. Glanville, 
ADA G19. ſ. F Ital, fignifying at 1 A 
term uſed by muficians to mark a flow time. 
ADAMANT. ſ. [adamas, Lat.] 3 
1. A ſtone of impendtrabli hardneſs. Sha}, 
2. The diamond. Ray. 
3. The loadſtone. Bacon, 
ADAMANTE/AN, 3. [from adamant.] 
+ Hard as adamant, _ Milton, 
ADAMA'NTINE. @. .[ adamantinus, Lat.] 
1. Made of adamant. - Dryden, 
2. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, 
hardneſs, indiſſolubility. Davies, 
A/DAM's-APPLE. /. [In anatomy.] A pro- 
minent part of the throat, 


To ADA'PT. v. 4. {adopte, Lat.] Tot; action. 


Dict. 


\ 


ADD 


to ſuit 3 to proportion. Suid 
ADAPTA'TION, {/. - from adapt.) Ty 
act of fitting one thing to another ; th 
firneſs of one thing to another. mn 
ADA“ PTION. /. [from adapt.] The add 
fitting. Clou 
To ADD. v. a. adde, Lat.] 
1. To join ſomething to that which u 
before, 
2. To perform the mental operation 
- adding one number or conception to ay 
other, ; Lig 
To ADDE'CIMATE. v. a. [ addecims, Lit} 
To take or aſcertain tithes, * Di 
To ADDE/EM. v. a. 
eſteem, z to account, 1 
A DDE R. /. [Arren, Sax. poiſon.] | 
ſerpent, a viper, a poiſonous reptile, Til 
A'DDER's GRASS, /. A plant. 
A'DDER's TONGUE. /. An herb, Mik 
A'DDER's WORT. /. An herb, 
A'DDIBLE. @. [| from add.] Poſſible un 
added, : Lu 
ADDIBFLITY, ſ. [from addible.] They 
ſibility of being added, Lick 
A'DDICE, [corruptly adz; avene, vt 
A kind of ax, | Man 
To ADDYCT. v. a. [addico, Lat.] 


— * 
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[from deem.) f 
* 


1. To devote, to dedicate. propo! 
2. It is commonly taken in a bad He 
as, he addicted himſelf to vice. The f 
 A'DDICTEDNESS. / [ from addicted. propoy 
fate of being addicted. „ 406 
ADñDTCTION. ſ. [ addi&is, Lat.] 1. To 
1. The act of devoting. 2, To 
2. The ſtate of being devoted. Shang 
An A'DDITAMENT, /. Addition; . To 
added, | t opinio 
ADDITION, .. [from add.] DE 
1. The act of adding one thing to an«bah T 
5 i Ban Fi 
2. A dditament, or the thing added, | — 
3. Its arithmetick.] Addition is the! )HE/R 
duQtion of two or more numbers of pF" 
kind together into one ſum or total. G DHE'R 
4. [In law.] A title given to a man oy Sie 
and above his chriſtian name and urns 2, Un 
| Convell, Shateſp. Fr 7 - E k 
ADDITIONAL. a. [from addition. j 3 part 
which is added. 62) Ali hs 
A'DDFTORY, a. | from add. at wa — 
has the power of — As 
A DDLE. a. [from adel, a diſeaſe, 8 one 
Originally applied to eggs, and ſigoiſß | 8. 
ſuch as produce nothing; thence tranny Sacks 
to brains that produce nothing. Hl 
To A'DDLE. v. a. [from the adjeQint. 4 : , to 
make addle; to make barren. * | 10 : 1 
, 
ADDLE-PATED. a. Having barre 4 Dag 
To ADDRE'SS v. 4. ſings Fel 7 — 
5 0 4 Th, 
1. To prepare one ; elf to enter 2 ac: 


2 
* 


ADJ] 


Jo tet ready. | 
, To cena to another by words. 
JDRE'SS. /, [addrefſe, Fr.] ; 
verbal application to any one. Prior. 
, Courtſhip. X iſon. 
Manner of accoſting another; as, a man 
a pleaſing addreſs. * 
| Jeng Sentvpiog, Swift. 
| Manner of directing a letter. 
DDRE/SSER. /. [from addreſs. ] The per- 
by that addreſſes, 
DDU/CENT, a. [adducens, Lat.] A word 
pplied to thoſe muſcles that draw together 
de parts of the body, 7 
ADDULCE. v. a. | addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lit.] To ſweeten. . ict. 
ENOGRAPHY. ſ. [from aZywor and 
61% Or.] A treatiſe of the glands. 
DEMPTION. ſ. [ademptem, Lat.] Priva- 


Ep E Lat.] He that is 


EPT. þ i 
completely ſkilled in the ſecrets of his 
Pepe. 


art, 
EPT. a. Skilful; thoroughly verſed. Boyle. 
DEQUATE. a. [ adequatus, Lat.] Equal toy 
proportionate. South. 
DEQUUATELY. ad, ¶ from we oct. In 
an adequate manner; with exaQtneſs df 
proportion. South, 
DEQUATENESS, . [from adequate. ] 
The ſtate of being adequate; exaQtneſs of 
proportion, ; 
ADHE/RE. v. a, [adbæreo, Lat.] 
1. To ſtick to. | 
2, To be conſiſtent ; to hold together, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, or 
opinion, Shakeſp. Boyle, 
DRERENCE, ſ. [ from adbere. | 
1,” The quality of adhering ;- tenacity, 
% Fixedneſs of mind; attachment; ſea, 


dineſs, * 
[The fame with adbe- 


AURENCY, /, 
rence 
DHE'RENT, a. [from adbere.] 
1. Sticking to. 

2. United with. Matis. 


DHE RENT. /. [from adbere.] A follower ; 


7 I partiſan. Raleigh, 
nE. [. [from adbere.] He that ad- 
ni eres, . Sift, 


DHE/SION. /. [adbefio, Lat.] The act 
or ſtate of ſticking to ſomething. Beyle. 
DHE'SIVE. a. [from adbeſon.] Sticking ; 
lenacious, Thomſon. 
ADAHUBIT. v. a. [adbibeo, Lat.] To ap- 
ply; to make uſe of. 

D4I'BITION. /, [from adbibir.] Applica- 
uon; uſe. Ty Di . 
DJACTENCY. ,. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 
. The ſtate of lying cloſe to another thing, 
. That. which is adjacent. Brown, 


PJACENT 6. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying 


* 


Decay of Piety. , 
Pope. - 


x 4 
ADJ 

cloſe ; bordering upon ſomething, Bacone 
ADJA'CENT, q. That which lies next ano- 

ther, Locke. 

*ADIA'/PHOROUS. a. [ pogo, Gr. ] Neu- 
tral. Beyle. 

ADIA/PHORY, ſ. [Kd begla, Gr.] Neu- 
trality; indifference. n | 

To AD'JECT, V. 4. { adjicio, adjectum, Lat.] 

To add to; to put to. 

ADJE/CTiON. /. { adjeFio, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjecting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added. Brown, 
ADJECTFTIOUS, 2. [from adjection.] 

Added; thrown in. 

word added to a noun, to ſigaify the ad- 

dition or ſeparation of ſome quality, 

circumſtance, or manner of being; as, 
a, bad. N Clarke. 
adj ECTIVELY, ad. from adjective. ] After 
the manner af an a *:Qtive. 
A'DIEU. ad. | from d Dieu. ] Farewel. Prior. 
To ADJO'IN., v a. [ adjoindre, Fr. adjunge, 
Lat.] To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
Watts, 
To ADJO'IN, v. 3. To be contiguous to, 
Dryden, 
To ADJOURN, v. a. [ajzurner, Fr.) To 
put off to another day, naming the time. 
Bacon. 
ADJO'URNMENT. . [ajournemert, Fr.] 
A putting off till another dav, L* Eftrange. 
A*DIPOUS. a. adipoſus; Lat.] Far, Dis. 
A'DIT, ſ. [aditzs, Lat.] A paſſage under 
ground for miners, Ray. 
ADITION. /. [ aditum, Lat.] The act of g- 

ing from one place to another, Did. 
To AD UDG E. v. 4. [adjudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted tv one of 

the parties. Locke, 

2. Jo ſentence to a puniſhment. Shateſp, 
3. Simply, to judge; to deerce, Knelles. 
_ ADJUDICA'TION. { { aajudicatio, Lat.] 
The act of granting ſomething to a litigant. 
To ADJU/DICATE:; v. a. [adiudico, Lat] 
To acjudye. 
To A'DJUGATE. v. a. [athugio, Lat.] To 
yoke to, ict. 
ADJUMENT. / ¶adjumentum, Lot.] Helo. 
A/DJUNCT, , [adjun#um, Lat.] Something 
aanerent or united to another. Swifts 
A'DJUNCT. 4. Immediately conſequent, 
3 Shakeſpeare, 
ADJU'NCTION. /. [odiunctie, Lat.] 
1. The att of adjoin.og, 
2. The thing joined. 
ADJU'NCTIVE. |. [ adjunivus, Lat.] 
1. He that join“. 
2. That which is joined. 
ADJURA'TION. . [adjuratio, Lat ] 

1. The act of propoſthg an oath to another, 
2; The form of oath propyſed to another, 
X #3 1 | > 

9 


. 


ADM 


To ADJU RE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] To Im- 
poſe an oath upon another, preſcribing the 
form. Milion. 

To AD JUST. v. a. [ajuſter, Fr.] TY 
1. To regulate; to put in order, Swif. 

2. To make accurate, Locke, 
To make conformable. Addiſon, 

AD jU/STMENT,. /..[ ajuſtement, Fr.) 

1. Regulation; the act of putting in me- 
thod, Woodward, 
2. The ſtate of being put in method. Watts. 

A'DJUTANT. /, A petty officer, whoſe duty 
is to aſſiſt the major, by diſtributing pay, 
and overſeeing puniſhment. 


F 


To ADJU'TE, v. a. [adjuvo, adjutum, Lat.] 


To help; to concur, onſon. 
AD U “TOR. ſ. [ adjutor, Lat.] A helper.-. 
A'DJUTORY, 2. Tbat which helps. Dic. 
A'D}UVANT, a, [adiuvant, Lat.] Helpful ; 

u eful. 


To A'DJUVATE. * 4. [adjuve, Lat.] To 


help; to further. ; Dic. 
ADñD MEASUREMENT. ſ. See M As ux x.] 
The act or practice of meaſuring according 

to rule. Bacon, 
ADMENSURA'TION,. ſ. [ad and menſura, 
Lat.] The act of meaſuring to each his 


part. | 
ADMUNICLE. /. [adminiculum, Lat.] Help; 
ſupport. Di&, 
ADMINICULAR. 3. [from add iniculum, 
Lat.] That which gives help. Diet. 
To ADMI'NISTER. v. a. [adminiſtro, Lat.] 
1. To give; to afford ; to ſupply. Philips, 
a. To act as the miniſter or agent in any 
employment or office. Pope, 
3. To 4/5495 or diſtribute juſtice. 
4. To adminiſtzr or diſpenſe the ſacra- 
ments. Hooker, 
5. To adminiſter or tender an oath, Shakeſp. 
6. To adminiſter phy fick. 
7. To contribute; to bring ſupplies, Spec. 
8. To perform the office of an adminiſtra- 
cor. 
0 ADMINISTRATE. v. a. admin iſtro 
Lat.] To give as phyſick. Wiedward, 
ADMINISTRA'TION, ſ. [ adminiftratio, Lat. 
1. The act of adminiſtering or conducting 
any employment. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The aQive or executive part of govern- 
ment,” a3 Swifts 
3. Thoſe to whom the care of public af- 
tairs is committed, 
4. Diſtribution z exhibition; diſpenſation, 
TIN , Hooker, 
ADMINISTRATIVE, a. [from admini- 
rate.] That which adminiſters, 
„ an . [ adminiſtrator, 
Lat. 


1. He that has the goods of a man dying 


inteſtate committed to his charge, and is 
accountable for the ſame, GCorvel, Ben. 


ADM 
2. He that officiates in divine rites, 
3. He that conducts the government. 


| Sud 
ADMINISTRA/TRIX, /. [Lat.] Ser 
adminiſters in conſequence of a will, 
ADMINISTRA”TORSHIP, /. [ from a 
niftrator. ] The office of adminiftrater, 
A'DMIRABLE. a. [ admirabilis, Lat.] J 
be admired ; of power to excite wonde, 


Sit 
A DMIRABLEN ESS. 7 , [ admirabili 
ADMIRABILITY. 5 The quality art 
of being admirable. 


 A'DMIRABLY, ad. | from admirable.) 


an admirable manner, 
ADMIRAL. ſ. [amiral, Fr.] 
1. An officer or magiſtrate that has they 
. vernmeat of the king's navy, Com 
2. The chief commander of a fleet. Nu 
3. The ſhip which carries the admiral, 
40 Kia 
A'DMIR ALSHIP. /. [from admiral.; 1 
office of admiral, 
A'DMIRALTY. ſ. [aniralte, Fr.] 


power, or officers, appo'nted for the ai 


niftration of naval affairs. 
ADMIRA'TION, ſ. [ admiretie, Lat.] Wi 
der; the act of admiring or wondering 
Min 


To ADMIRE. v. a. [ admirer, Lat.] 
1. To regard with wonder. 
2. To regard with love. 
To ADMVRE, v. n. To wonder. 
An ADMI RER. q. [ from admire. ] 
1. The perſon that wonders, or regs 
with admiration. 
2. A lover, 
ADMURINGLY, ad. from admire.] Wi 
admiration, | Sbaleſpa 
ADMISSIBLE. a [admitto, admiſſum, la 
To which may be admitted. 7 
ADMI'SSION, {. [admiſjio, Lat.) 
1. The act or practice of admitting. 
2. The ſtate of being admitted. Dy 
3. Admittance; the power of enterinþ 
Wadws 


4. The allowance of an argument, 
To ADMIT, v. a, [admitto, Lat.] 
1. To ſuffer 10 enter. 
2. To ſuffer to enter upon an _ 
yet 


3. To allow an argument or poſition. 
Fai 


To allow; or grant in general. 
ADMITTABLE, 4. { from admit.] Wh 

may be admitted, - ; | 
ADMITTANCE. /. [from admit.] 


1. The act of admitting; permiffos 
enter. F 

2. The power or right of entering 

3. Cuſtom, #8 


* 


ADO 
| Concefſion of a poſition, Brown. 
ingle with ſomething elſe, 
MI'XTION, /. { from admix.] The union 
one body with another. Bacon. 
MIXTURE. ſ. [from ode? The body 
ineled with another, Vordxoard. 
DMO/NISH. v. 4. f admoneo, Lat.] To 
xn of a fault; to reprove gently. 

Decay of Pie y. Dryden. 
MO/NISHER, , [from aimon'iſþ.] The 
ron that puts another in mind of his 
ujts or duty. | Dryden, 
MONISHMENT g. [from admoniſh.] 
dmonitiunz noti. e of faults of duties. 
MONI'TION. / [admon tis, Lat.} The 
bot of a fault or duty; counſel; gentle 
proof, Hoo ber. 
NT TIONER. . {from admoni/ ion. ] 
general adviſer, A ludicrous term. 
MO'N!TORY. a. [admonitorius, Lat.] 
hat which admoniſhes Hooker. 
MURMURA'TION, . fſadmurmurey 
.] The act of Mmurmuring to another. 
IDMO'VE. v. a. [admoves, Lat.] To 
ing one thing to another. Brown 
0. . [from the verb to do, with à betore 
as the French, ] | 
Trouble; difficulty, Sidney. 
Buftle; tumult; bufin*ſe. Locke. 
More tumult and ſhow of buſineſs than 
e affair is worth. L'Eftrange. 
LE'SCENCE. 7 ſ. {adoleſcentia, Lat.] 
DLESCENCY. © The age ſucceeding 
ldhood, and ſucceeded by pubertv. 

Brown. Bentley, 

DO/PT. v. a, [adopto, Lat] 
To take a fon by choice; to make him 
ſon, who was not by birth, 
To place any perſon or thing in a nearer 
tion to ſomething elſe, oc le. 
PTEDLY, ad. {from adepted.] After 
manner of ſomething adopted. Shakeſp. 
TER /. (from adopt. | He that gives 
de one by choice the right of a ſon, 
"TION. /. [adeptio, Lat. 
The act of adopting, Sbaleſp. 
The ſtate of being adopted. Rogers, 
: PTIVE, 4. [ adeptivus, Lat.] 
He that is adopted by another. Bacon, 
He that adopts another. liffe, 
ABLE. a. adorable, Fr.] That which 
P"t to be adored. C Choynes 
RABLENESS, , {from aderable. 
mhineſs of divine honours, 
FRABLY, ad, {from adorable.) Ina 
ner worthy of adoration, | 
RATION. / [adoracio, Lat.] 
= external homage paid to the Divi- 


tomage paid to perſons in high place or 


10g, 


ADMI'X, VU, 4. [ admi ceoz Lat.] To 


Ho: ter. 


Hooker, 
Shakeſpeare. | 


ADV 
To ADO/RE. v. a. [adoro, Lat.] To wore 
ſhip with external homage. Dryden, 
ADO'RER. /. {from adore. ] He that adores ; 
a worſhipper. Prior. 
To ADO RN. v. 8. [adorno, Lat.] 
1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with or- 
naments. Cooley, 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with de- 
corations. | Corto cy. 
4. To embelliſh with oratory, Sprat. 
ADO'RNMENT, ſ. [from adorn.] Orna- 
ment; embelliſhment, Raleigh. 
AD:YWN. ad. from @ and dewwr.] Down 
on the ground. Fairy Queen. 
ADO/WN. prep. Down towards the ground. 
Dryden. 
ADR E/AD. ad. | from a and dead.] In a ſtate 
of fear. Sid ey. 
AD RIFT. ad. [from a and d*ift.] Floating at 
random. 
ADRO'IT, a. [ French. ] Dexterous ; active; 
ſcilful. Ferwas, 
ADRO/ITNESS./. [ from adroit.] Dexterity ; 
readineſs; activity. 
ADR Y. 4d. [from\ a and dry.] Athirſty 
thirſty. ee. 
ADSCITFUTIOUS, a, [ſcitus, Lat.] That 
which is taken in to complete ſomething 
elſe. | 
ADSTRUCTION, ſ. [adſrifio, Lat.] The 
ct of binding together, 
To ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 
Paradiſe Leſt. 
2. To raiſe to preferment 3 to aggrandize, 
\ Eftber. 
3. To improve. Tillotſon, 
4. To heighten; to grace; to give luſtre 
to. South. 
5. To forward; to acceletate, Ba on, 
6. To propoſe; to offer to the publick. - 


Dryden. 

To ADVAINCE, v. n, 
1. To come forward,to gain ground. Parne!. 
2. To make improvement. Lecke, 


 ADVA/NCE.-. [from the verb.] 


1. The act of coming forward. Clarenden, 
2. A tendeney to come forward to meet a 


lover, Walſh. 
3. Progreſſion ; riſe from one point to ano- 
ther. Atterbury. 


4. Improvement; progreſs towards per- 
ſection. Hale. 
ADVA*'NCEMENT. F. [ van, ent, Fr.] 
1. The act of coming forward. thr” a 
2. The ſtate of being advanced; prefer- 
ment. © Shakeſpeare, 
3. Improvement. Erown, 
ADVA'NCER. /. ¶ from advance.] A pro- 
moter; forwarder. Bacon, 
ADVANTAGE. ſ. [avantoge, Fr.] 
I, Superiority. ; Sprat. 


2. Supe» 


A DV 


2. Superiority gained by ſtratagem. Spenſer, : 


3. Opportunity; convenience, Shbakeſp. 
4. Favourable circumfiances, Waller, 
Gain; profi-. Job. 


b. Overplus; ſomething more than the 
mere lawful gain. Shakeſpeare. 
7. Preponderation on one fide of the com- 
, pariſon, _ 
To ADVA'NTAGE. VU, d. [from the nun ] 
1. To benefit, Locke. 
2. To promote; to bring forward. 


ADVA/NTAGED. a. [from the” verb.] 


Poſſeſſed of advantages, Clanville. 
ADVA'NTAGE-cround. ſ. Ground that 


gives ſuperiority, and opportunities of an- 


noyance ox reſiſtance, | Clarendon. 
ADVANTA'GEOUS, 3. [avantagesx, Fr.] 
Profitable ;' uſeful ;z opportune. 
| Hammond. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. | from adwan- 
tageou s.] Conveniently ; opportunely z pro- 
fitably, Arbuth, 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, /,. [from advan- 
tage u.] Profitableneſs ; ulefulneſs; con- 
venience, Boyle. 
To ADVE'NE., v. #. [advenio, Lat.] To 
accede to ſometbing; to be ſuperadded. 
| Ayliffe. 
ADVE'NIENT. a, [ adveniens, Lat.] Ad- 
vening ; ſuperadded, Glanville, 
ADVENT. ſ. [ from adventus, Lat.] The 
name of one of the holy ſeaſons, ſignifying 
the coming; this ie, the coming of our Sa - 
viour; which is made the ſubje& of our 
devotion during the four weeks before 
Chriſtmas, 8 
ADVE'NTINE, a. ſ from advenio, adventum, 
Lat.] Adventitious; that which is extrin- 
fically added, Not in vſe. Bacon. 
ADVENTTITICUS, a, [adventitius, Lat.] 
That which advenes; accidental; ſuperve- 
nient; extrinſically added. Boyle. Dryden, 
ADVE'NTIVE, /. [ from edverio, Lat,] The 
thing or perſon that comes from without, 
Not in uſe. Bacon. 
ADVE'NTUAL, a. [ from ade ent.] Relating 
to the ſeaſon of advent. Bifbop Saunderſon, 
ADVE/NTURE. . [French.] | 
1. An accident; a chance; a hazard, 


| Hayward. 
2» An enterpriſe in which ſomething muſt 
left to hazard, D-yden. 


To ADVENTURE. v. n. [aventurer, Fr.] 
I, To try the chance; to dare. b. 
2. In an active ſenſe, to put into the power 


of chance. 
ADVE'NTURER. he auenturier, Fr.] He 


that ſeeks occaſions of hazard; he that puts 
himſelf into the bands of chance. 
| Fairy Queen. 


 ADVE/'NTUROUS. 2. [aventureux, Fr.] 


„ 


1. He 


that is inclined to adventures 3 dar- Te ADVE'SPERAT] 


ing, courageous. 
2. Full of hazard 3 dangerous. Addi 
ADVE'NTUROUSLY. ad. | from aden 
raus.] Boldly z daringly 1 
ADVE'NTURESOME. 4 [| from ade 
The fame with adventurons, 
ADVE'NTURESOMENESS. ſ. [from 
venture ſome. J. The quality of being 
venture ſome. 
A'DVERB. /. [adverbium, Lat.] Am 
joined to a verb or adjective, and foleh 
plied to the uſe af qualifying and reftrag 
the latitude ef their ſignification. Cl, 
ADVE'RBIAL. a. [ adverbialis, Lat.] 7 
which has the quality or ſtature of a 
verb. 
ADVE/RBIALLY. ad. [ad verb ialiter, ly 
In the manner of an adverb. Ada 
ADVE'RSABLE. a. [from adverſe. 
trary to, Not in uſe, 
ADVERSA'RIA. ſ.¶ Lat. A common-yl 


A'DVERSARY. ſ. [adwverſaire, Fr. 
ſarius, Lat.] An opponent ; antays 
enemy, | a Sbakejpu 

ADVE/RSATIVE. a. [ adverſativu, I 
A word which makes ſome oppoſitin 

variety. 

ADVERSE. a, [adverſus, Lat.] 

1. Acting with contrary dire&ions. Mi 

2. Calamitous; afflictive; perni 

Oppoſed to proſperous, * Roſcom 

3. Perionally opponent. K 

ADVE/RSITY. i. fadwerfite, Fr.] 

1. Affliction; colamity. , 

2+ The cauſe of our ſorrow z misfort 
Sbaleſ 

3. The ſtate of unhappineſs ; miſery. 

A'DVERSELY. 2. [from adverſe.) 0 
ſitely; unfortunately. Shu 

To ADVE RT. v. n, [adve#to, Lat.] 
attend to; to regard; to obſerve. 

ADVERTENCE. ſ. [from advert. ] A 
tion to; regard to. Decay of 8 

ADVE/RTENCY, /. [from advert. 
ſame with adwertence. 

To ADVERTI'SE. v. a. [avertir, Ft 
1. To inform another; to give intellig 
2. To give notice of any thing in the 
lick prints. 

ADVERTISEMENT, ſ. Iavertiſſmem, 
1. Inſtruction; admonition. 

2. Intelligence; inſormation. 
3. Notice of any thing publiſhed in: 


Dr 


4%, 
4/1 


VIS. 
deratic 


DVT'S! 


Bancy, 0 


WLT) 
If deing 
ADU/L 
"nait. 
WULTE 
erſon nr 


ADL 


of intelligence. + To co 
ADVERTISER. J. [avertiſeur, Fr.] Io co 
2 ** that doe — or it rr 
2. That paper in which advertiſcmev — 
publiſhed, - ; - ru} 

ADVERTI'SING, a. [from aer _. 
tive in giving intelligence; monitorſ® TEE 
* „ (ſe 


ADU 


Lit.) To draw towards evening. 
DYI'CE. / [avis, advis, Fr.] 
1. Counſel ; inſtruQion, y 
2. Reflection; prudent conſideration. 
| Conſultation ; deiiberation, 
4. Intelligence. 
DVI'CE-BoaT,/J. A veſſel employed to 
bring intelligence. 
DVI'SABLE, a, {from adviſe.] Prudent; 
fit to be adviſed, South, 
DVI'SABLENESS, ſ. [from adviſable.] 
The quality of being adviſable ;; firneſs ; 
propriety. F 
ADVI'SE. v. 4. [aviſer, Fl 
1. To counſel. bakeſpeare, 
2. To inform; to make acquainted, 
ADVI'SE, v. u. 
1. To conſult; as, be adviſed with bis 
companions. 
2. To conſider; to deliberate. 
DVI'SED, particip. a. [from adviſe.] 
1. Acting with deliberation and deſign; 
prudent 3 wile. Bacon. 
2, Performed. with deliberationz acted 
with deſign. | | Hooker. 
DVISEDLY, ad. [from ad viſed.] Delibe- 
nately ; purpoſely ; by deſign ; prudently. 
Suckling, 
DVI'SEDNESS. ſ. {from adviſed.] Deli- 
deration z cool and prudent procedure. 

A, | Saunderſots 
DVI'SEMENT, /. [aviſement, Fr. 
1. Counfel ; information, Spenſer, 
2. Prudence; circumſpection. 

DVISER. ſ. [from advi e.] The perſon 
hat adviſes; a counſellor, Waller. 
DULA'TION, / — Fr. adulatio, 
at,] Flattery; high complimeat. Claren. 
LA TOR. /. [adutator, Lat.] A flat- 
rer. 
ULATORY.. 2. [adulatortus, Lat.] Flat- 
ering, 
Ur. a, [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; 
alt the age of infancy, Blackmore, 
Lr. ſ. A perſon above the age of in- 
pancy, or grown to ſome degree of ſtrength. 
Sharp. 
WLTNESS. /. [from adult.] The tate 
being adult, 
ADU/LTER. v. a. [adulterer, Fr.] To 
mit adultery with avother, Jonſen. 
WLTERANT. . [ aduiterans, Lat.] The 
erſon ar thing which adulterates. 
ADULTERATE. w. 4. [ adulterer, Pr.] 
» To commit adultery. Shakeſp. 
» To cortupt by ſome foreign a. 
fs 
ULTERATE. a. [from the arg 
+» Tainted with the guilt of adultery, Sh. 
+ Corrupted with ſorne foreign 5 
| WIJF. 
IERATEN ESS. + LOT 
. . of being adulterate. 


don. 


A D U 


ADULTERA/TION. /. [from adullerate.] 
1. The act of corrupting by foreign mix- 
tute. 4.0. 
2. The ſtate of being contaminated. Felton. 

ADULTERER. ſ. adulter, Lat.] The per- 
ſon guilty of adultery. Dryden, 

ADU'L.TERESS. /. [from aul erer.] A wo- 
man that commits adultery. 

ADU'/LTERINE. . adulterine, Fr.] A 
child born of an adultereſs, 

ADU'LTEROUS, @, [adulterinus, Lat.] 
Guilty of adultery. br, 

ADULTERY. /. [adu'terium, Lat.] | he 
act of violating the bed of a married perſon, 

| Dryden, 

ADU'MBRANT, a. [from adumbrate,] 
That which gives a ſlight refemblance, 

To ADU'MBRATE. v. a. | ad.mbro, Lat.] 
To ſhadow out 5 to give a ſlight likeneſs 
to exhibit a faint reſemblance, 

Decay of Piety. , 

ADU'MBRATION, /. [from adumbrate.] 
1. The act of giving a flight and in per- 
fe& repreſentation, 7 Bacon, 
2. A faint ſketch, x 

ADUNA'TION, /. [from ad and wnus, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being united; unions Hoyle, 

ADU'NCITY, /. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crook - 
edneſs ; hookedneſs. rbuthnot, 

ADU'/NQUE. 4. [aduncus, Lat.] Crooked, 


Not in uſe, Bacon, 
A'DVOCACY. /. [from advocate.] Vindi- 
cation; defence; apology. Brown, 


A'/DVOCATE. f. [advecatus, Lat.] 

t He that pleads the cauſe of another in 
a court of judicature, Ayl. Dryd. 
+2, He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever 

manner, as a controvertiſt or vindicatcr, 

Shakeſpeare. 
3. In the ſacred ſenſe, one of the offices 
of our Redeemer, Milton. 
ADVOCA'TION, ſ. [from advocate.] The 
office of pleading; pleaz apology. Shakeſp, 
ADVOLA'TION, ſ. [advslo, advolatum, 
Lat.] The act of flying to ſomething. 
ADVOLU'TION, ſ. {advolutio, Lat.] The 
act of rolling to ſomething. 


ADVO.UTRY. /. [avcutrie, Fr. ] Adultery, 


: acors. 

ADVOWY/, /. He that has the right of ad- 
vowſon. | 

ADVO/WSON. A tight to preſent to a be- 

nefice. Cowell, 


To ADU'RE, v. a. | {aduro, Lat.] To burn 


up. | Bacon, . 
ADP'ST, a. [aduſtus, Lat.] 
1. Burned vp ſcorched. Bacon. 
2. It is generally now applied to the hu- 
mours of the body. Pepe, 
ADU'STED. 4. [Sec ApvusT.] Burnt; dried 
with fire. Paradiſe Loft. 
ADU'STIBLE. a, [from aduft.] That which 
may be aduſted, or burnt up. 
D 3 ALLU'S» 


AFF 


ADU'STION. J. [from aduft.] The act of AFFAIR, J. [afaire, Fr.] Buſineſs; fops 


burning up, or drying. | Harvey. 
AE, or . A diphthong of the Latin lan 
guage, which ſeems not properly to have 
any place in the Engliſh; therefore for 
Cæſar, we write Ceſar. | 
ZE'GILOPS. ſ. [atynwl, Gr.] A tumour 
or ſwelling in the great corner of the eye, 
by the root of the noſe. Qui cy. 
GVYPTTACUM. / An ointment conſiſt- 
ing of honey, verdigreaſe, and vinegar. 
: Quincy. 
AKEL, or EAL, or AL. In compound names, 
all, or altogether So, Aldred, altogether 
revererd : Alfred, altogether peaceful. Gib. 
ALF. Irwplies aſſiſtance. So AZlfevin is 
 wittorious. Gibſon, 
> AE/RIAL, 4. [atrivs, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to the air, as cogfſting of it. 
Prior, Newton. 


2. Produced by the air. Dryden, 


3. Inhabiting the air. Milton. 
4 Placed in the air. | Pope. 
5. High; elevated in fituation, Philips, 


AVERIE. ſ. [aire, Fr.] A neſt of hawks and 
other birds of prey. Cowell, 
AERO'LOGY. J. [ip and My, Gr.] 


The doctrine of the air. 
A'EROMANCY, A. [ and Alis, Gr.] 
The art of divioing by the air. 


A'EROMETRY. /, {dip and Nee,, Gr.] 
The art of meaſuring the air. 

AERO'SCOPY. [arp and oximlu, Gr.! 
The obſervation of the air. : 

ZE"THIOPS MME ATL. ſ. A medicine ſo 
called, from its dark colour, made of 
quickſilver and ſulphur, ground together 
in a mirble mortar, 


2 TVTES. / Lale an eagle. ] Eagle-ſtone, 


| un. 

AF ATR. [from à for ar, and far. ] I 
I. At a great diſtance, Bacon, 
2. oa great diſtance, ' Dryden. 
3. Fromafar; from a diſtant place. Addiſon. 
4. AFAR OFF; remotely diſtant. Haytvard. 
AF E' ARD. partic pial a. | from to 2. for 
to fright, with a redundant, ] Frightened ; 
terrified; afraid. Fairy Queen, Ben Jonſon. 
A'FER, ſ. ¶ Lat.] The ſouthweſt wind. Milt. 
AFFABULITY. /. [affubilite, Fr. affabilitas, 
Lat.] Eaſineſs of mangers; courteouſneſs; 
cCivility, condeſcenſion. C arend. 
AFFABLE. 2. able, Fr. affabilis, Lat.] 
1. Eaſy of manners; accoſtadle; courte- 
ous; complaiſant. | Ba on, 
2. Applied to the external appearance ; 

benign; mild. a 

* A'FFABLENESS, ſ. [from affable.] Cour- 


_ »teſy;, affability. | 
[from affable.) Courte- 


A'FFABLY. ad. 
_, ouſly; civilly, 

A'FFABROUS. 2. [affebre, Fr.] Skilfully 
made; complete, Not in uſe, 


Quincy. 


y 


A F F 


thing to be managed or tranſacted. Pi 
To AFFE'AR. vv. n. ¶ from offier, Fr} 
confirm 3 ro eſfabliſh. Sbalry 
AFFE CT. þ from the verb affect. 


1. Affection; paſſion; ſenſation. Bam EZ 
2. Quality; circumſt ince. Mia tect 
Te AFrE/CT. v. a. [affefter, Fr. of AF 
affetum, Lat. "0, 
1. Lo act upon; to produce effect in; 1. 1 


Mis 
Addi 


other thing, 
2. To move the paſſions, 
3. To aim at; to aſpire to. 
4. To tend to; to endeavour after, Ne 
'5. To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; 
love. . lla 
6. To ſtudy the appearance of any thiy 
with ſome degree of hypocriſy, Pn 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and a 
ſtrained manner. Ben Jl, 
AFFECTA'TION. /. [affe#at's, 120 
act of making an artificial appearance, 
$ . 


AFFE'CTED. partieipial a. ris o ef 
1. Moved; touched with affeQation, Cl 
2. Studied with over much care. Shak 
3. In a perſonal ſenſe ; full of affeQatie 
as, an affected lady. 

AFFE'CTEDLY., ad. [from affe#e4.) ln 
affected manner; hypocritically, In 

AFFE'CTEDNESS. /. from a ffictd. 
ſtate of being affected. 

e . [affectian, Fr. 

t 


7. The ſtate of being affected by any 
or agent. Shake 
2, Paſſion of any kind. Sid 
3. Love; kindneſs z good-will to f 
perſon. . 
4. Zeal. Bu 
5 State of the mind, in general. = 
7 


partie 
FID 
FID. 
rad ; 
FID. 
Jangu, 
dec 
FIE! 
ennve 
anc 
ELI. 
t. 
FFIN, 
eſinin 


FIN] 


* 
1 


Quality; property. 
State of the body. V 
8. Lively repreſentation in a 


AFFE'CTIONATE, a, [affe®ioms, Fr. 
eion. | 
7 701 atfeftionz warm; zealour. $ 
2. Fond; tender. | 
» Benevolent, | Ret 
AFFE/CTIONATELY. ad. [from ai 
ate.] Fondly ; tenderly z benevolent 
AFFE/CTIONATENESS. ſ. [from 4 
tionate,] Fondnefs ; tenderneſs ; goot 
AFFE/CTIONED. a. [from ein 
1. Affected; conceited. St 
a. Inelined; mentally diſpoſe). 
AFFE/CTIOUSLY. ad. I from fe. 8 
affecting manner. 
AFFE'CTIVE. a: from a.] That 
affects; which ſtrongly touches 
AFFECTUO'SITY, /. {from aff 
Paffionatenefs, * 


# 


A EF. 
FFE/CTUOUS. a. [from affe#.] Full of 
ANCE, 2 [ affiance, from affier, Fr.] 


1. A marriage-contract, Fairy Queen, 
2. Truſt in general; confic ce. Shale p. 
„ Truſt in the divine promiſ:s and pre- 
tection. Comm. Prayer. 


AFFI'ANCE. v. a. ¶ ſrom the noun aff- 


iſe to marriage. Fairy Queen, 
2, To give confidence, ope. 
FLANCER. /. [from affiance,} He that 
akes a contract of marriage between two 
arties. 855 . 
FIDA'TION. þ [from offido, Lat. See 
FIDA'TURE, c AFFIFD.} Mutual con- 
tn ; mutual vath of fidelity, 

FIDA'VIT. /, { affidavit fign fies, in the 
Linguage of the common law, be made cath. ] 
declaration upon oath, 1 
FED. particip. a. [from the verb affy, 
erived from affido,] Joined by contract; 
ranced. * Shakeſpeare, 
FILIA'TION. ſ. [from ad and filius, 
t.] Adoption, Chambers, 
| r [affinage, Fr.] The act of 
laing metals by the cupel. Dis. 
FI NED. a. [from affinis, Lat.] Related 


0 another, 


atin, 

Relation by marriage, 
Relation to; connexion with; .in chy- 
iy, the tendency of the body to unite 
elf to another. | 

AFFIRM. v. a. [affirmo, Lat.] To de- 
* * tell confidently: oppoſed to the 
ord deny, 

RM. v. 2. To ratify. or approve a 
mer law or judgment. | 


Hl RMABLE. a. {from affirm. ] That 
7 ich may be affirmed. 

＋ F'RMANCE. /. {from effirm.] Confirm - 
i len: oppoſed to repeal. Bacon. 
7. TRMANT./. [from affirm. ] The per 


bat affirms, 


aa TIox. / [ofirmatio, Lat.] 
re 28 of affirming or declaring : op- 
ö negation. = Shakeſp. 
e poſition affirmed. Hammond. 
ach, Confirmation 1 oppoſed to repeal. Hool. 
MATE. a. [from affi-m.] 

200 That which affirms, oppoſed to nega- 


1. 0 
5 That which can or may be affirmed. 

' | Newton, 
J. Poſitive z dogmatical. Taylor, 


IRMATIVELY, ad. [from affirma- 

] Oa the oppoſite fide z not negatively. 
©» Brown. 
IRMER, ſ. (from affirm.) The perſon 
MK mg, | 


IFatts. 


"ct, 4” ; | 
. To betroth; to bind any one by pro- 


f E Sbateſp. * 
FINITY, / [af6cite, Fr, from! affinis, 


A FF 
To AFFU/X, v. 8... [offige, ff un, Lat.] 


To unite to the end; to ſubjoin, Rogers, 
AFFTINX. ſ. aß vam, Lat.] A particle united 

CA: end ot a 1600 fix.) Clarke, 
A | IOY, . rom 2 . 

1. The act + affixing, 

2. The ſtate of being affixe?d. | 

AFFLA'TION, 4. [ affla, afflatum, Lat.] 
Act of breathing upon any tbing. 

AFFLA'TUS. ſ. [Lat.] Communication of 
ſome ſupernatural power. 

To AFFLICT. . a. [ offlito,. affiiftum- 
Lat.] To put to pain; to grieve; to tore, 
ment. , coker, 

AFFLYCTEDNESS. 7 [from effl:&ted, ] 

 Sorrowfulneſs ; grief. 

AFFLI'CTER, . [from aſflict.] The perſon 
that afflicts. 

AFFLICTION, , fabio, Lat.] T 
1. The cauſe cf pain or ſorrow ; calamity. 
2. The fate of ſorrow fulneſs; miſery. 

| A g. 

AFFLICTIVE. a. [from af .] Painful; 
tormenting. | Son. 

A FF * ſe - Lafuence, Fr. offluentia, 
Lat. | 
1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 
courſe. | Watton, 
2. Exuberance of riches ; plenty, Rogers. 

A*Fr LUENCY, . The fame with afuences, 

AFFLUENT, 3. [affluens, Lat.] " 

1. Flowing to any part. 
2. Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. Prior. 

A'FFLUENTNESS, /. [from 2ffluent.} The 
quality of being affluent, 

A*FFLUX, / Taffuxia, Lat.] 
7. The act of flowing to ſome 
fluence, : x 
2. That which flows to any place. 


"1 Harvey. 

AFFLU XION, ſ. [ux ie, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to a particular place. 
2. That which flows from one place to 
another. Brown. 


place; af- 


To AFFORD. v. 4. [affourrer, affeurrager, 


Fr.) | 
1, To yield or produce, 
2+ To grant, or confer any thing, 
Fairy Queen, 
3- To be able-to ſel], Addiſon. 
4. To be able to bear expencess Swift, 
To AFFOREST, v. a. [affereflare, Lat.] 
To turn ground into fureſt, Davies, 
To AFFRAINNCHISE, . a. [affrancher, 
Fr.] To make free. 


To AFFRA „ V. 4. [effrayer, Fr.] To 


fright; to e ri. 
AFFRA/Y, ſ. A tumultuous aſſault of one or 
more perſons upon others. f 
AFFRICTION, . [affrifio, Lat.] Th 
act of rubbing one thing upon wu 
| : i 
D 2 . 77 * 


„ 
Tv AFFRYGHT. 5. a. [See Fr 0 
Doo affect with fear; to terrify. aller. 
AFFR/OHT. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Terrour ; fear. Dryden. 
2. The cauſe of fear; a terrible object. 


| Ben "Jonſon, 
AFFRI'GHTFUL, 2. Full of affright or 
-terrouf ; terrible. Decay of Pie:y. 


AFFRI'GHTMENT. /. [from affright. 
1. The imprefſion of fear ; terror. Locke. 
2, The ſtate of fearfulneſf, Hammond. 
To AFFRO'NT, v. a. [affronter, Fr.] 
1, To meet face to face; to encounter, 
45 Shakeſpeare. 
2. To meet in an hoſtile manner, front to 
front, | Milter. 
3. To provoke by an open inſult; to offend 
a owedly. Dryden. 
AFFRKO NT. /. f from the verb.] . 
1. Open oppoſition 5 encounter. M/ton. 
2. Inſalt offen ed to the face. Dryden, 
3. Outrage; act of contempt, Milton. 
4. Diſgrace; ſhame. Arbutbnot. 
AFFRO*NTER. ,. [from affront. ] The per- 
ſon that affronts, 1. 
AFFRO/NTING, fart. a. [from wo ] 
That which has the quality of affronting. 
| OC | - Watts. 
To AFF USE. v. a. [ affunds, affuſum, Lat.] 
To pour one thing upon another. \ Boyle. 
APFUYSION. /. ſaffuffo, Lat] The act of 
o | reW. 
To AFF V'. v a [affier, Fr.] To betroth in 
order to marriage. Shakeſpeare. 
To AFFY*. v.n. To put confidence in; to 
put truſt in, Not uſed, Shakeſpeare. 


AFVELD, ad. ſfrom à and field ] To the 


field. Gay. 
AFLA'T, ad, [from à and fat. Level with 
Bacon. 


— 5 nd 
AFLO CAT. ad, ¶ from a and fleat.] Floating, 


| iſen, 

AFO'OT. ad. [from & an Peep! 1 * 
1. On foot; not on horſeback, Sþakeſp, 
2. In action; as, a deſign is on foot Shah . 
3. In motion, Fe VF" Shakeſpeare, 

AFO'RE. prep. {from a and fore 

1. Before; nearer in place to any thing. 
2. Sooner in time. © Shakeſpeare. 

AFO'RE. at a 
1. In time foregone or paſt, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Firſt in the way.” eln 
3. Ia front; in the fore - part. penſer, 
AFO'REGOING. part. 4. [from afore and 

ing.] G ing before. 


AFO'KEHAND ad [from afore and hand.] 


1. By a previous provifion, Gov. of Tongue. 
2. In a ſtate; proyided; prepared; pre- 
vi- ulli fitted. wh a Bacon. 

AFOREMENTIONED a@ [from afore and 
mentianef.) Mentioned before, Addiſon. 
AFO*'RENAMED a. [from aforeand named. 
Named before, Peacham. 
AFO'RESAID. a. [from afore and ſaid. ] 


4 


AG A 

Szid before. J 
AFO RETIME. ad. {from a fore and ti | 
In time paſt, Suſamy 
AF RAID. partieip a. [from the verb 47 
Struck with fear; terrified ; fearfuj, * 

| Pſalms. Daa 


AFRE'SH, ad. [from a and freſh, ] Ants; 8 
ain. | * 2 AT 
AFRO'NT, ad, [from a and fron] In fron . 
in direg oppeſi ion. Shake ben 6 


AFTER. prep. Iæꝑcen, Sax. ] 
t. Following in place. 
2. In purſuit of. 
3. Behind. | 
4. Poſteriour in time. 
» According to, 
In imitation of. 
AFTER. ad. 
1. In ſucceeding time. Bic 
2. Following another, Shaheſpuny 
A'FTER is compounded with many work 
A'FTERAGES. /. {from after and an 


Sbale fem 
Sony 

c 

8 Dryln, 
Buck, 
Alia 


Succeſſive times; poſterity, Koln. 'n 
A'FTERALL. ad. At laſt; in fine; ne. 
conclufion. — Atteriuy A'P! 


A'FTERBIRTH. ſ. [from after and birt 
The ſecundine, Mila 
A'FTERCLAP. ſ. [from after and dig 
UnexpeRed event happening after an 
is ſuppoſed to be at an end. Sean 
A'FTERCOST. ſ. The expence inc 

after the original plan is executed, 
A'FTERCROP. / Second harveſt. Mi 
To A'FTEREYE, v. a. To follow in vi 
1 Shakeſpun 
A'FTERGAME, J. Methods taken after 
Firſt turn of affairs, © Witt 
A'FTERMATH. ſ. [after and math, 
mow, ] Second crop of graſs mown 1nt 

_ turn. ; 

A'FTERNOON. /. The time from the 
ridian to the evening. Dyk 
A'FTERPAINS, ſ. Pains after birth. 
A'FTERTASTE. /. Taſte remaining i 
the tongue after draught, { 
A'FTERTHOUGHT. /. Reflections 
the act; expedients formed too late, D 
A'FTERTIMES. ſ. Succeeding times. 
AFTERWARD. ad, In ſucceeding ＋ 


„la! 
ears i: 
e years 
ne is ab 


ED. a 


A'FTERWIT. /. Contrivance of oy 
after the occaſion of uſing them is pal. 
the 0 flag them HOY 


AGAIN. ad. fazen, Szxon.] , 
1. A ſecond time; once again, * 


2. On the other hand. þ Old; 
3. Og another part. D „Old; 
4. In return. a IDLY 
s. Back; in reſtitution ; he gave i. " of ar 

- aſked it again. Shake 4 N. ad 
6. In recompence; he payeth ag. duetom 
7. In order of raak or ſucceſſion. 1 INcy 

9 Beßdes; in any other time or place;* 2 
is not any ſuch feminary again, 27 at 
1 y a le y ag 9 7 Duke 


94 5 : 

AGE 

Twice 28 much ; marki ng the ſame quan- 
ity ance repeated} as much wit again. Pepe. 
. Again and again; with frequent, repe- 
on. rn, Locke. 
1. Ig oppoſition z thou anſwereſt again. 
4775 Roman,. 


2. Back. Deut. 


A'INST. prep, [angenn, Saxon.) 


bin. n 

Contrat ily to; in oppoſition to; it 18 
eh, gaixſt bis will. M2 Dryden, 
KS. 1 contradiftion to any opinion; tracts 
* prin popery. | Swift. 


* With contrary motion or tendency: uſed 
material action; againſt the ſtream. 

| | en 
. Contrary to rule; againſt Jaw, 
Oppoſite to, in place; egairft the river's 
outh. Dryden. 
fo the hurt of another; the accident is 
pain} me. 
|, In expectation of; provide again? the 


| me. ryden. 
ln APE. ad. [ and gate.) Staring with 
nb 22crne (<. , *  Spefator. 


ARICK. /. [ agaricum, Latin. ] A drug of 
lein phyſick, and the dying trade. It is di- 
dedinto male and female; the male is uſed 
ſaly in dying, the femole in medicine: the 
de grows on oaks, the female on larches. 
X'ST, a. {from agaxe.] Struck with ter- 
dur; flaring with amagement, © Mi'ten, 
ATE. g. [agate, Fr. acbates, Lat.] A 


D ecions ſtone of the loweſt claſs. Modo. 
tertl ATV. a. [from egate.] Partaking of the 
VP otore of agate. Wa:dward. 


AGA ZE. v. a, [from @ and gaze.]'To 
Irike with amazement, Fairy Queen, 


Ly ſ. [age, Nr 


Any period of time attributed to ſome- 


ot as the whole, cr part, of its duration. 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
6 A ſucceſſion or peneration of men. Roſ. 


+ The time in which any particular man, 
race of men, lived; as, the age of heroes. 
+ The ſpace of an hundred years, 

Ide latter part of life; old age. Prior, 


in WP Maturity ; ripeneſs, full ſtrength of 
Hs le. Dryden. 
eli la law.] In a man, the age of fourteen 


ears is the age of diſcretion z and twenty - 
ne ears is the full age, A woman at twenty- 
Neis able to alienate her lands. Cowell, 
ED. a. {from age.] 

Old; firicken in years. Prior, 
Ola ; applied to inanimate things. Still. 
DI. v. ad. 1 aged.] Aſter the man- 
er of an aged perſon. 

EN. ad. [agen, Sax. ] Again, in return; 
drecompence. Dryden. 
ENCY. /. [from agent.] 

+ The quality of acting j the ſtate of be- 
Nia action. Nocdeuard. 
Lulinels performed by an agent. Swift, 


In oppoſition to any perlon; all are - 


Ilten. 


 AGGLVU' HE. «.{from agghutinote.] 


A G6 


A/GENT, 2. [agent, Lat.] That which acts. 
” 3g” 2 Bacon, 
AGENT. .. K's | 
1. A ſubſtitute ; a deputy za factor. Dryd, 
2. That which has the power of operating, 
, PRI oO 
AGGENERA'TION. /. [ſrom ad and gene- 
ratiꝭ, Lat. ] The ſtate of growing to another 
body. I | Breton. 
To A. GGERATE. v. a, ¶ from aggero, Lat. 
To heap up. 8 Dia. 
To AGGLO'MERATE, v. 4. [ogglomers, 
Lat.] Ta gather up in a ball, as thread, 
AGGLU'TINANTS. /. [from agglutinate.] 
Thoſe medicines which have the power of 
uniting part together. of 
To AGGLU'TINATE.' v. . [from ad and 
gluten, Lat. ] To unite one part to . Salty 
| arvey, 
AGGLUTINA'TION, ſ. {from agglutizate 


Union; coheſion, iſeman + 


That which has the power of procuring ag- 
glutination. N ieman. 
To A'GGR ANDIZE.«. a. Iaggrandiſer, Fr.] 
To make great; to enlatge; to exalt. 2 5. 
A'GGRANDIZEMENT / (oggrandiement, 
Fr.] The ſtate of being aggrandized, . 
Amn [ from! aggrandize.] 
The perſon that makes great another, 
To A'GGRAVATE, v. 4. [aggravse, Lat,] 
1. To make heavy, in a metaphorical ſenſe; 
as, to aggravate an accuſation. ' Milton. 
2. Tomke any thing worſe. Bacon. 
AGGRAVA/TION, /. [from aggravate.] 
1 The aft of aggravating... .., .. 
2. The extrinſical circemftances, which 
increaſe guilt, or calamity. _ Hammond. 
A'GGREGATE. 4. [ aggregatus, Latin, ] 
Framed by the collection of particular parts 
into one ma. Ray. 
A'GGREGATE. /. The reſult of the eo2- 
junction of many particulars. - Glanville, 
To A'GGREGATE. v. 4. [ aggrego, Lat. 
To collect together; to heap many, parii= 
- culars into one maſe. Milian. 
AGGREGA'TION. / {from aggregate. 
1. The act of collecting many particuſars 
into one whole, . © ,, #avidward, 
2. The whole compoſed by the coacerv a- 
tion of many particulars. | 4 
3. State of being collected. Brown, 
To AGGRE'SS. v. a, | aggredior, eggreſſum, 
Lat.] To commit the firit act of violence, 
AGGRE'SSION, /. [aggrefſis, Lat.] Com- 
mencement of a quarrel by one act of 
. £ Eftr 


iniquity, | ange. 
AGGRE'SSOR. ſ. ¶ from 42 7451 he aſ- 
faulter or invader oppoſed to the defendant, 


AGGRVEVANCE. /. Injury 5 wrong. ; 

To AG EVE. a. pan for, Lat. 

1. To give forrow ; to vex. 4 
| 2. To 


. 


AGO 


2. To hurt in one's right, Grapuille, 
To AGGROUPP. v. a. [aggropare, 4 
To bring together into one fieure, . Dryd. 
AGHA'ST. a. ] 


from à and zar, a gh 
Struck with 


horror, as'at the fight of a 


ſpeare, © © Addiſon. 
A'GILE. a. [oxi Lat. Nimble ; ready z, 
ve, rior, 


A'GILENFSS. J {from agile.] Nimbleneſs ; 

quickneſs; activity. 

AGVYLITY. 7. [ agilitas, Lat.] Nimbleneſs ; 

_ * quickneſs; activity. Watts. 
' AGTO.F, [Iralian, ] A mercantile term, uſed 
chiefly in Holland and Venice, for the dif- 
ference between the value of bank nates, 
| and the current money, Chambers. 
To AGIST. v. @. [gifte, Fr. a bed.) To 

take in and feed the cattle of ſtrangers in 

the king's foreſt, and to tza her the money ; 

law term. Blunt. 
AGT'STMENT. 7 A modus, compoſition, 

er mean rate, 
A'GITABLE. j 1 [ogitabili ie, Latin,] That 

which may be put 1n motion, 
To A'GITATE, „ 4. [agite, Latin,]. 

2, To put in motion, 

2. To actuate; to move. Blackmore. 

3. To affect with perturbation, 

To band L300 diſcuſs; to controvert, Boyle. f 

Adr T5 N. /. [ag itatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of e any thing, Bacon. 

2. The ſtate of being moved. 


3. Diſcuſſion; controverſial examination, - 


L*Eftrange. 

4 Perturbationzdiſturbanceof 2 
aller. 

8 Deliberation; the ſtate uf being con- 
ulted 1 — | Swift. 
AGITA' « þ Tees! He who 


n Airs, 
A'GLET, J Toigulerte, French, 5 
1. A tag of a point carved into ſome re- 
preſentation of an animal. Hayo, Shakeſp. 
. The pendants at the eng of the chieves 
- "of flowers, 
A*GMINAL. . [from agen, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a trop. Dia. 
A'GNAIL. f. [from ange, grie ved, and 
nagle, a nail. ] A whitlow. _ 
AGNA'TION, f. [from agnatus, Lat.] De- 


ſcent from the ſame taker, in a direct male 


line. 

AGNT/TION, i [from agnitic, Lat.] Ac- 
knowledgment, 

To ACNT'ZE. v. a [from agnoſco, Latin. ] 
To acknowledge ; to own. . Shakeſceare. 

AGNOMINA'TtON. . [agneminatic, Lat.] 
Allufion of one word to another. Camden. 


a CASTUS. I Irans. ] The — 


4005 at. L850, Sax, ] Paſt ; as, lon . 5 
that is, long time has paſt Gace. iſon, 
AGO'G. 4d. In a ſtate of cefire, uud 


" BIZ”. 7 
* N 3 ; 
HG . 
* 


AGO'ING, ad. Ia and geisg- ] In adion 
AO Nx. ad. lean 8. 01 ge 


A*G INISM. / Lm ν,t. Gr.] Cory 
Dj 
AGONUSTES FT [<?yenigng, Gr.] A prin 
a 


a 4. To ſettle a price between buyer 3 
5. To be of the ſame mind or opinion, 


6. To be conſiſtent, _ My 


To AGREE. . a. | 
aa To put an end to a variance, Spe 


AGRE'EABELENESS /. {from agrecall 


AG RE'EABLY. ad. | trom agreeable. 10 


AGREED. particip. a. Seuled by conſt 
AGRF/EINGNESS, 70 [from agree.) & 
AGREEMENT. / [ogrement, Pen 


A/GRICULTURE. £ Lagricultura, Lt l 


AGR 


axon, ] Ago; ; pal. 


Ben Jag 


tion for a 287 


fighter; one that contends at a pubick * 
lemnity for a prize. + Mi *M 
To A'GONIZE. v. . [agoniſer, Fr.] 5 —* 
de in exceſſive pain. Pie . 
A'GONY. /. [(, Gr, agonie, ** r 
1. The pangs of death, Reſcomn . 
2. Any violent pain of body or mind, Mi FE 
3 It is partieularly uſed in devotion foroy N 
2deemer*'s cocflict in the garden, Hag 10 þ 
AGO'OD. ad. [a and goed.] In earneſt. oy 
 Shakeſpes bis 

AGO'UTY: J. An an mah of the Agtills Ar of 
of the bigneſs of a rabbit: when chal * 
he flies to a hollow tree, whence he u. , 
pelled by ſmoke, T revy enſut 
To AGRA'CE, v. a. [from a and g¹¹ Sor 
To grant favours to. Fairy Qu >. M. 
AGRARIAN, a. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating ("I 
to fields or, grounds. A 
To AGRE ASE. v. a. [from a and greaſe trium! 
To dauby ta greaſe, | Fairy N Fa] 
To AGREE, v. u. [agreer, Fr. ]“ K Fur 


1. To be in concord. 
2. To yield ky, : Buy 

I fe tle terms by ſtipulation. Mai 
ſeller, Matthy 


9 


„To ſuit with. Le 
To cauſe no diflurbance in the bady, 
Arbuta 


2. To recogcile, _ Reoſcomm 
AGREF/E ABLE. a. „ "59 Fr, 

1. Suitable to; conſiſtent with, 7 

2 Pleafing, - Addi 


1. Confiſtency with ; ſuitableneſs to. La 
2. The quality of pleaſing. e 


| ported, 
3. Reſemblance; likeneſe. Gra 


ULI 
er. 
AIL. | 


fſtently with ; in a manner ſuitable th 
EV 1 


Wi 


ſiſtence; ſuitablene 


1. C ncord 
2. Reſemblante of one thing to woche 


2. Compact; bargain. 45 


Tillage f . 10 


ATM 


CRIMONY. f. Tagrimoria, Lat.] The 
dame of a plant. Miller. 
>2O/UND, ad. from a and gronnd.] 

1. Stranded; hindered by the ground from 
paſſing farther. 2 Raleigh, 
L. Uiadered in the progreſs of affairs, 

UE. . {aigu, Fr.] An intermitting fe- 
er, with cold fits ſucceeded by hot. Den. 
zUED. a. [from ague.] Struck with an 
bene; ſhivering. Sba le pearr. 
g- FIT. ,. [from ague and fir.] The 
naroxyſm of the ague. Sbateſſ care, 
UE-TREE. f. [from ague and tree ] 
ifſafras, Dit, 
JUISH, 2. [from agze. ] Having the qua- 
Jities of an agvue. © Granville. 


VISHNESS. ſ. [from aguiſh.] The qua- 


ity of reſembling an ague. 

interjection. 

1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and 
enſure Iſaiab. 


. Sometimes contempt and exultation. P/. 
3. Moſt frequently compaſſion and com- 
lint, | Prior, 
A! AHA! interje#. A word intimating 
triumph and contempt. Pſalms, 
E'AD. ad. [from a and head.] 

1: Further onward than another, Dryden. 
2. Headlong ; precipitant. 

FIGHT, ad, [from @ and height.) A- 
Joſt; on high. Sba beſpeare. 
UA'T. ſ. The name of a plant. Miller, 
AID. v. @. [aider, Fr.] To help; to 


ſupport ; to ſuccour. Waller. 
D. , [from the verb.] 
1. Help; ſupport, Pope. 
2, The perſon that gives help; a helper, 
_ Dobie. 
. In law. A ſubſidy; money granted 
Convell, 


VANCE. /. [from aid.] Help; ſupport, 
” Shakeſpeare. 

IDANT, a, [aidazt, Fr.] Helping; help- 

ful, Shakeſpeare. 

DER. /. [from aid.] A belper; an ally, 

Bacon, 

LESS. a. [from aid.] Helpleſs ; unſup- 

ported, ilton, 

IGULET, /. [ aiguler, Fr,] A point with 

"yr, Fairy Queen. 

AIL. v. a. [ezlan, Saxon.] 

„ To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 
Gereſis, 
Dryden. 

Pope. 
difexſ, 
ranville, 


To affect in any manner. 
L. /. [from the verb. ] A diſeaſe, 
MEN T. /. [from ail.] Pain; 


NG, particip. a. Sickly. 
MM. v. a, euer, Fr.] 
„Te direft a miflive weapon, 'ay to a 


. . pe. 
To point the view, or direct the fieps, 
r any thing ; to endeavour to reacn 


To AIM. v. n. 


AIR 


Or obtain, Tillotſore, 


To gueſs, 


AIM. . from the verb 


A! 


1. The direction of a mitlive weapon. Dryd. 
2. The point to which the thing thrown is 


directed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. An intention; a deſign. Pope. 
4. The object of a deſign. Lecte. 
5. Conjectare; gueſs, Shakeſpeare. 


R. [air. Fr. abr, Lat.] 
1. The element encompaſſing the terra - 
qu ous globe. : dts 
2. The ſtate of the air with regard toheakh, 
; Bacon, 
Milton. 


3. A ſmall gentle wind, 


4. Any thing light or uncertain, Shakeſp.. 
D 


SM 
A'IRPUMP. ſ. [from air and pump.] A 


- 


5. The open weather. ry 
6. Vent; emiſſion into the air. Dryden, 
7. Publication; expoſure to the publick. 

Pope. 
8. Poetry; a ſong. Milton. 
9. Muſick, whether light or ſerious. Pope. 
10. The mien, or manner of the perſon. 


i Addi ſen. 
11. An affected or laboured manner or 
geſture ; affectation. Swift. 
12. Appearance, Pope. 


To AIR, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To expoſe or open to the air, Dryden, 
2. To give enjoymeat of the air. Ad on. 
A/IRBLADDER. 40 [from air and bladder. ] 
1. Any cuticle filled with air. Arbutbnat. 
2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contraction 
and dilatation of which they riſe or fall. 
| Cudzvorth, 
A/IRBUILT. 3. { from air and built.) Built 


in the air. Pope. 
AIR-DRAWN, a. Painted in air. Shakeſp. 
A'IRER. /. [from To air.] He that ror: 6 
to the air, > 
A'IRHOLE. ſ. [from air and bele.] A hole 
to admit air, | 
A'IRINESS, ſ. [from airy. ] 
1. Expoſure to the air. 
2. Lightneſs ; gaiety; levity. Felton. 
A'IRING. /. [from air.] A ſhort journey; 
to take the air. Addiſon. 
A'IRLESS. from air.] Without commu- 
nication with the free air. Shakeſpeare. 
A'IRLING. /. [from air.] A 2 gay 
1 


erſon. on. 


machine by means of which the air is ex- 
haufted out of proper veſtels. Chambers, 
A'IRSHAFT. [from air and fbaft.] A 
paſſage for the air into mines. 
A'/IRY. a. [from air; areus, Lat.] 


1. Compoſed of air, Bacon, 
2. Relating to air. Boyle. 
3. High in air. | Addition, 
4. Light as air; unſubſtantial.. Shekeſp. 


3. Without reality; vain; trifling. Te 
6, Fiuttering ; leo e; full of levity, Dryd. 
7. Gays 


7 * 
4 
1 | 


. 


7. Gay; ſprightly ; full of mirth; lively; 
i Taylor. 
AISLE. ſ. The walk in a church. Addiſon. 


light of heart, , 


AIT. ſ. A fmall iſland in a river. 


To AK E. v. a. I from dx, Gr.] To feel a 


laſting pain, Locke. In the manner of an alchymiſt, Ca 
AKIN, {from a and %in,] A'LCHY MIST, / [from alchymy.) Ones 
1. Related to; allied to by blood. Sidney. purſues cr profeſſes the ſcience of aleh 
2, Allied to by nature, L' Eftrange. 


ALABASTER. ſ. [andC:rgw.] Ak nd of 
ſotſt marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs durable, 

than the other kinds; the white is moſt 
: Ty Shakeſpeare. 
A'LABASTER, a. Made of alabaſter, Add. 
ALA'CK ! interjeF. Alas! an expreſſion of 
4 Shakeſpeare. 
 ALA'TKADAY! interjeft, A word noting 


common. 


© forrow. 


forrow and melancholy. 


ALA/CRIOUSLY, ad. Cheerfully ; without 

Gov. of the Tongue, 
ALA'CRITY. fe. Falacritas. Lat.] Che. gol. 
Dryden. 


ALAMO/DE, ad. Ia la made, Fr.] Accord. 


dejection. 
neſs; ſprightlineſs; gaiety. 


ing to the faſhion. . 
ALA!ND ad. from 4 ſor at, and land. 
At Hand; landed. 
ALA 
to arms. 


1+ A cry by which men are ſummoned to 
; * | Pope, 
2. Notice of any danger approaching; 


ſudden terrour, 


3. Any tumult or diſturbance, Pope, 
To ALARM. Ve: . , - 
1. To call to arms, Addiſon. 
2. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenſion of- 
any danger. Tickell, 


* Fo didurdd. 
ALA'RMBELL. ſ. {from alarm and bell. 
. The bell that is rung at the approach of an 

enemy. —_ Dryden. 
ALA'RMING. particip, a. [from alarm.] 

Terrifying; 2wakening; ſurpriſing. 
ALA'RMPOST. /, [from alarm and pop. ] 

The poſt appointed to each body of men to 

appear at. | 
ALA*RUM, ſ. See ALARM, 
To ALA'RUM, v. a. Sec ALARM. Shakeſp. 
ALAS! iaterject. ¶ belas, French. ] 

. A word expreſſing lamentation. Pope. 

2. A word of pity. Shakeſpeare, 

ALA'TE. ad. [from à and late.) Lately. 
ALB. ſ. [album, Lat.] A ſurplice. i 
ALBEIT. ad. Although ; . 
4 cut h. 
ALBUGI/NEOUS. 3. [albugs, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling an albugo. 3 | 
ALBU'GO, ſ. [Lat.] A diſeaſe in the eye, 
©. by wbich the cornea contracts a whiteneſs, 
A'LCAHEST. ſ. An univerſal diſſolvent. 
ALCA'ID. /. g 

1. The government of a cüſtle. 
e. In Spain, the judge of a city, Ds Carge. 
1 


Fl . . 


Dryden. 
M. ſ. [from the French, 2 arme, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


 A'LEGAR, f. [from ale and aigre, Fr. 


A'LEHOUSE, ſ. (from ale 
Dryden. 


ALE 


* J. An Egyptian plant vi 
ying. Bra 
ALCHY*'MICAL. a. [from a{chyny,] 
lating to alchymy. 
ALCHY'MICALLY. ad. [from alu 


G 
A'LCHYMY. / [of a!, Arab. and Vun 
1. The more ſublimechymiſtry, whichy 
poſes the tranſmutation of metals, D 
2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſy 
1 l Bacon. Min 
A'LCOHOL. /, A bigh reftitied den 
- mated ſpirit of wine, bo 
ALCOHOLIZA/ CiON . [from alabaa 
The act of alcohulizing or reQifying m 
To A'LCOHOLIZE, v. 4. [from a 
To rectify ſpirits till they are wholht 
phlegmated. f 
A'LCORAN, ſ. [al and horen, Arab.] 
book of the Mahometan precepts anda 
denda. Saurder 
A'LCOVE. /. [ alcova, Span.] A rectly 
part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſt 
in which is placed a bed of ſtate, 
A'LDER. /..[ alzus, bans.) A tree han 
leaves reſembling thoſe of the hazel, 1 
. wood will endure long under ground, 
water. Py 
ALDERLTVEST. a. Moſt beloved. 
| Shaieſþ 
A'LDERMAN., /. [from ald, old, anda 
The ſame as ſenator z a governor or f 
iſtrate. p 
A'LDERMANLY. ad, [from 40 
Lik* an alderman, Sn 
A'LDERN, 4. {from alder,] Made ofa 


ALE. /. [esle, Saxon.] | 
1. A liquor maze by infuſing malt in 
water, and then fermenting the liquot 


: Sbateſpe culiar |, 
. A merry meeting uſed in coun ie qua 
Ben Ju der or 1 


A'LEBERRY, /. {from ae and bern] 
beverage made by boiling ale with f 
and ſugar, and ſops of bread. 

A'LEBREWER. /. [from ale and b 
One that proſeſſes to brew ale. Mortia 

A'LECONNER. ſ. [from ale and con.) 
officer in the city of London, whole h 
neſs is to inipe the meaſures of pu 
houſes, 4 

A!LECOST. ., The name of an herb. 


dy mear 
proceed: 
at fiſt 0 
at for 
Equal to 
«re kno 
Known, 
GEBR. 
CEBR, 
GEBR/ 
Wn that u 
df alzebr 
+ 4 


err 
GVFIC, 
bie h pre 
Vox, 1 


Sour ale. 8 


A'LEHOOF. /. [from ale and ber 
Groundivy ; once uſed for 124 2 ] 
tipling- ho uſe. 


A'LEHOUSEKEEPER, J. [from 


ALG 
and beeper.] Ho that keeps ale publickly 


ſell. 

LEKNIGHT. ſ. from ale and knight. ] A 
pot- companion; a tippler. Obſolete, Cam. 
LEMBICK. ſ. A veſſel uſed in diſtilling, 
conſiſting of a veſſel placed over a fire, 
ja which is contained the ſubſtance to be 
&illed, and a concave cloſely fitted on, 
into which the fumes ariſe by the heat; 
this cover has a beak or ſpout, into which 
the vapours riſe, and by which they paſs 
* into a ſerpentine pipe, which is kept cool 
a by making many convolutions in a tub of 
water; here, the vapours are condenſed, 
and what entered the pipe in fume, comes 
out in drops. 8 Beyle. 
LEVO TH. ad. [ from a for at, and lengtb.] 
At full length. 

LER T. a. [ alerte, Fr.] 

1. Watchful ; vigilant. 

2. Briſc; pert; petulant. — 
E'RTNESS. ſ. [from alert.] The quality 
of being alert; pertneſs. diſon. 
LEW ASHED. a. [from ale and waſh. ] 
Soaked in ale. 2 Shakeſpeare. 
LEWIFE. /. [ from ale and wife. } A wo- 
man that keeps an alehouſe. Swift, 
LEXANDEXS. ſ. [ Smyrnium, Lat.] The 


name of a plant. iller, 


an herb, 

LEXA'NDRINE, ſ. A kind of verſe bor- 
rowed from the French, firſt uſed in a 
poem called Alexander. This verſe confifts 
of twelve ſyllables, Pope. 
LEXIPHA'RMICK. @. [from ax and 


ſon ; antidotal. Brown, 
EXITE'RICAL,or ALEXITE'RICK.s, 
That which drives away poiſon. 

LGATES, ad. [all and gate,] On any 
terms, Obſolete. Fairfax, 
LGEBRA, [, 2 Arabick word.] A pe- 
culiar kind of arithmetick, which takes 
the quantity ſought, whether it be a num- 
der or a line, as if it were granted, and 
dy means of one or more quantities given, 
proceeds by conſequence, till the quantity 
a firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or at 
alt ſome power thereof, is found to be 
equal to ſome quantity or quantities which 
de known, and conſequently wtſelf is 
Known, ; 

GEBRA'ICAL.TF 4. Relating to alge- 
CEBRA'ICK., 0 bra, 

GEBRA'IST. /. [from algebra.) A per- 
den that underſtands or practiſes the ſcience 
algebra. Graunt, 
LCID, a, [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill, 


- N ter. 
oIDITY. 5. Chilneſs ; cold, Dis. 
ric. 2. [from a/gor, Lat.] Tbat 
* * cold. Dis. 

. 1. 


LEXANDER's FOOT. ſ. The name of 


$aquarcy ] That which drives away poi- 


ALI 


A'LGOR. f. [Lat.] Extreme cold; thi): 


neſs. | Dis. 
A'LGORISM, 7 /. Arabick worde, uſe? 
A*GORITHM: 5 to imply the ſcience of 
numbers, Dic. 


ALIAS. ad. A Latin word, ſignifying other- 
wiſe; as, Mallet, alias Malloch; that is, 
etberwwiſe Malloch. . 

A'LIBLE. a, [alibilis, Latin.] Wutritive 3 
nouriſhing. | Dt. 

A'LIEN, ſ. [alienus, Lat.] 

1. Foreign, or not of the ſame family or 
land, Dryden, 
2. Eſtranged from not allled to. Rogers, 

ALIEN. ſ. [alienus, Lat.] : 

1. A foreigner ; not a deniſon ; a ranger, 

cf Davies. Addiſon. 
2. [In law. ] One boi in a ſtrange coun- 
try, and never franchiſed, Convell, 

To ALIEN. v. a. [aliener, Fr. aliens, Lat.! 
1. To make any thing the property of ana 
other. Hale. 
2. To eſtrange; to turn away the mind ot 
affection. Clarendon. 

ALIENABLE. a. [from To alienate.] That 
of which the property may be transferred. 

Dennis. 

To A'LIENATE, v. 4. [aliener; Fr. alienog 
Latin. ] 

1. To transfer the property of any thing 

to another. Bacon. 

2. To withdraw the heart or affections. 
Tillotſon, 

A'LIENATE, @. [alienatus, Lat.] With- 
drawn from; ſtranger to. Swift,” 

ALIENATTION. J. [ alienatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of transferring property. Atterb. 
2. The ſtate of being alienated. 

3. Change of affection. Bacon. 
4. Diſorder of the faculties. Hooker, 

To ALVGHT. v. a. [alihran, Saxon. ] 

1. To come down, Dryden. 
2. To fall dowẽw n. Dryden. 

ALTKE. ad. [from à and [ite.] - With re- 
ſemblance ; in the ſame manner, Pope. 

A'LIMENT, /. [alimentum, Lat.] Nouriſh- 
ment; nutriment; food. Arbutbnot. 

ALIME'NTAL. a. [from aliment.) That 
which has the quality of aliment ; that 
which nouriſhes. Brown, 

ALIME'NTARINESS, [ [, from alimentary] 
The quality of being alimentary, D:i&, 

ALIME'NTARY. 3. [from aliment.] | 
1. That which belongs to aliment. Arbutb. 
2. That which has the power of nouriſh- 


ing. Arbutbnot.. 
ALIMENTA/TION. /. [from aliment.] The 
quality of nouriſhing, Bacon. 


ALIMONIO NS. a. [from alimory.] That 
which nouriſh es. Harvey. 
A'LIMONY., ſ. [alimonia, Lat.] Legal 
proportion of the huſband's eſtate, which, 
„ ſentesce of the eccleſiaſtieal 


ALL 
it allowed to the wife, upon the account 


af ſeparation, | Hudibras. 
A LIQUANT. a. { aliguantus, Lat.] Pares of 


a number, which, however repeated, will 


never make up the number exactly; as, 3 
is anal:quant of 1c, thrice 3 being 9, four 
times z makirg 12. 

A'LIQUOT,. 2. [aliguot, Latin.] Aliquzt 
parts of any number or quantity, ſuch as 
will exactly meaſure it without any re- 
mainder; as, 3 is an aliquot part of 12. 

ALI SH. a. {from ale.] Retembling ale. 

| Mortimer, 
ALT'VE. 4. [from @ and [ive.] 


1. In the tate of life; not dead. Dryden. 


2, Unextinguiſhed; undefiroyed ; active. 
5 1 Hocker. 
3. Cheerful; &:-htly. Clariſſa. 
4+ It is uſed to add an emphaſis; as, the 
beſt man alwe. Clarerdon. 
ALK AHEST. ſ. An univerſal diſſolvent; a 
liquor. N 
ALKALE/SCENT. a. [from altali.] That 
which has a teadency to the properties cf 
an alkali, f Arbuthnet. 


ALK ALI. . {The word a/kali comes from 


an herb, called by the Egyptians kali ; by 
us glaſzewort.] Any ſubſtance, which, 
when mingled with acid, produces fer- 
mentation, | 
ALKALINE. a. {from altali,] That which 
has the qualities of alkali, Arbuthnet, 


' Te AbKALIZ ATB. v. a. [from a'kali.] 


'To make alkaline. 
ALKA'LIZATE. a. [from a/kali.] That 
which has the qualities of alkali. Newton, 


| ALKALIZA/TION,. /. {from alkali.] The 


act of alkalizating. 
ALKANET. /. {anchi/a, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. | Miller. 
ALKEKE'NCT. ſ. A medicinal fruit or 
berry, produced by a plant of the. ſame 
denomiration ; popularly alſo called zwinter 
cherry. 34 Chambers, 
ALKE'RMES, ſ. Aconfefion, whereof the 


kermes berries are the baſis. Chambers, 


ALL. [All, Soxon.] 


1. The whole numbet; every one. Ti/lot, 
2. The whole quantity; every part. Locke. 
ALL. /. | 8 . 
1. The whole. Prior, 
4. Every thing. | Shakeſpeare, 
ALL. ad. {See Arx. a.] ; 
1. Quitez completely. Locke, 
2. Altogether-y wholly, Dryden. 


All is much uſed in compoſition, 


ALL BEARING. @, [from all and bear,] 


Omniparous. Pope. 


ALL-CHE/ERING. a. [from all and cheer.] 
That which gives gaiety to all, Shakeſp, 


' ALL-CO'NQUERING. 4. That which ſub - 


dues e ery thing. Milton. 


- ALL-DEVQU/RING, . [from all and de- 


. ALLANTO'IS. ſ. The tunick placed 


ALL 


vour.] That which eats up every thing 


Py 
ALLFOURS. /. [from all and feur,] , 
low game at cards, played by two, 
Ai L-HAIL, ſ. [from all and bail, þ 
health] All health. Wi, 
ALL-HALLOWN, {. [from ell and halls] 
The time about All-ſaints day. Stet 
ALL-HALLOWTIDE: J. [ See At- 
Low N.] The term near All- ſaints, or th 
firſt of November. Pam 
ALL- HEAL, [panax, Lat.] A ſpecies i 
1ron-Tort. hy 
ALL-JUDGING. 3. [fram af! and judy] 
That which has the ſovereign right & 
judgment, Row, 
ALL-KNOWING, a. {from al ad jny] 
Omniſcient ; all-wiſe, Atteriy 
ALL-SEE'ING, a, | from all and ſee, | Tha 
beholds every thing. | Daa 
ALL SOULS DAY, ſ. The day on whit 
ſupplications are made for all fouls by ty 
church of Rome; the ſecond of Nom 
ber Shakeſpean, 
ALL: SUFFICIENT. a. [ from all and af 
ficient, ] Safficient to every thing, Hals 
Nor 


inten 


or 

ALL-WISE. 3. [from all and wiſe.) Pk 
ſeſtof infinite wiſdom, Pri 

he 

tween the amnion and chorion. Nun 
To ALLA'Y, vga, [from alloyer, Fr. 
1. To mix one metal with ancther, ! 
make it fitter for coinage. In this fen 
moſt authors write alloy, See ALLov. 
2. To join any thing to another, 1 


abate its qualities. | f a1 
To quiet; to pacify ; to repreſs, | 
: 0 93 N Sbaleſten confed 
ALLA CV. ſ. [alley, Fr.] „e 
1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed . Re 
coins, to harden them, that they may vu Th 


leſs. Hudibro 
2. Any thing which, being added, abalt 
the predominant qualites of that wi 
which it is mingled, Newt 
ALLA'YER. /. {from allay.] The peri 
or thing which has the power or quality 
allaying. H 


ALLA'YMENT\ ſ. [from allay.] 5 

which has the power of allaying. Sag, Thi 

ALLEGA'TION, /. [from allege. ] aa 
vera 


1. Affirmation; declaration. 
2. The thing alleged or affirmed. d LLIGA 
An excuſe ; a plea, Py 
To ALLE'GE. v. a. [allego, Latin] 
1. To affirm ; to declare; to maintain. 
2. To plead as an excuſe, or ms” 


2 e 

ALLE/GEABLE. a. [from allege.] In 
which may he alleged. Brew 

ALLE'GEMENT. ſ. {from allege.) 
lame with allegation, wy TI 


ALL 


* | Y 
1ER. ſ. [from allege.] He oe” — 
eges. SV. 
GLANCE. ſ. [ellegeance, Fr.] The 
duty of ſubjects to the government. 
Clarendon. 
LEGCIANT. a. [from allege.] Loyal; 
conſormable to the duty of allegiance, 


. 


LECO RICK. a. [ſrom allegory. } Not 
real ; not literal, Million. 
LEGO RIC AL. a. [from allegory.] In 
the form of an allegory ; not literal. Pope. 
LEGO'RICALLY. ad. [from allegory. ] 
After an allegorical manner, Pope. 
A'LLEGORIZE. v. @. [| from allegory. ] 
To turn into allegory; to form an alle- 
gory. Locke. 
LUEGORY. /[. [#MAnyopia.] A figurative 
diſcourſe, in which ſomething other is 
intended, than is contained in the words 
literally taken. Ben Fonſen, 
LLE'GRO. ſ. A word denoting in mufick a 
ſprightly motion, It originally means gay, 
u in Milton. 

LLELU"FAH. ſ. A word of ſpiritual ex- 
ultation ; P-aiſe God, Gov. of Tongue, 
ALLE'VIATE. v. a. [allevo, Lat.] To 
make light ; to eaſe; to ſoften, Bentley, 
LEVIA'TION, /. {from alleviate. ] 

1. The act oi making light, South, 
2. That by which any pain is caſed, or 
fault extenuated, | Locke, 
LLEV. ſ. (alice, Fr.] 

I, A walk in a garden. Dryden. 
2. A paſſage in towits narrower than a 


LLVANCE, g. [alliance, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of connexion with another by 
confederacy; a league. 
2. Relation by marriage, Dryden, 
3. Relation by any form of kindred. Shak. 
4. The perſons allied to each other. Addiſ. 
„ Similarity of qualities; natural ten- 
dene y to conjunction or co-operation 
LLYCIENCY, 4 [allicio, Latin.] The 
power of attraQtings lanville. 
ALLIGATE. v. a. [alligo, Lat.] To 
ue one thin to another. 
UGA'TION. /. [from alligate.] 
. The act of tying together. 
. The — rule that teaches to 
auſtthe price of compounds, formed of 
treral ingredients of different value. 
e A/ TOR. f. The crocodile. This 
ume is chiefly uſed for the crocodile of 
werica. | Garth, 
LISION, . [allido, alliſum, Lat.] The 
2 of ſtriking one thing againſt another, 
| Moodeuard. 
LOCA'TION., fe [alloce, Lat.] 
L The act of putiing one think to another. 
„ The admiſſion. of an article in reckon- 
g and addition of it to the account. 


* 5 


N 


Sbaleſpeare. 


feet, Shakeſpeare, + 


ALL 


ALLOCU'/TION. .. fallecutio, Lat.] The 
act of ſpeaking to another. 

ALLO'DIAL. 4. [from aflodium.] Not 
fendal ; independent, 

ALLO'DI/UM. ſ. A poſſeſſion held in ab- 
ſolute independence, without anv acknow - 
ledgment of a Jord paramount, There are 
no alloctal lands in England. 

ALLO/NGE. ſ. [allonge, Fr.] 

1. A paſs or thruſt with a rapier. 
2. A long rein in which a horſe is exer- 
ciſed, 

To ALLO'O, v.a. To ſet on; to incite, 


Philips, 
A'LLOQUY, ſ. [alloguium, Lat.] The act 
of ſpeaking to another. Dic. 
To AL., OT. . 4 [from Ir. ] 
1. To diſtribute by lot. 
2 To grant. Dryden, 
3. To diſtribute; to give each his ſhare. 
Tatler. 
ALLO'TMENT, /. [from a/lct.] The part; 
the ſhare. Rogers. 


ALLO'TTERY. ſ. [from allot.] That which 
is granted to any in a diſtribution. Shakeſp. 
To ALLO'W., v. a, [allozer, Fr.] 


1. To admit; not to contradict, Locle. 
2. To grant; to yield, Locke, 
3. To permit. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To authorize. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Togive to; to pay to. Maler. 


6. To make abatement, or proviſion. 


7. To praiſez to commend. Obſolete, 
ALLO'WABLE a. { from allet. 


1. That which may be admitted without 
contradiction. Brown, 
2, Lawful; not forbidden, Atterbury, 


ALLO/WABLENESS. ſ. [from allowable.] 

Lawfulneſs ; exemption from prohibition, 
3 | South, 
ALLO'WANCE. /. [from allew.] 


1. Admiſſion without contradiction. Locke. 


2. Sanction; licence. Hooker, 
3. Permiſſion, | Locke. 
4. An appointment for any uſe. } Baton, 
5. Abatement from the ſtrict rigour. Stift. 
6. Eſtabliſhed character. dbakeſpeare. 


 ALLO'Y. , [See ALLay.] 


1. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. Locke, 
2, Abatement; diminution. Mtterbury, 
To ALLU'DE. v. ite  [alluds, Lat.] To 
have ſome reference to à thing, without 
the direct mention. Burner. 
ALLU*MINOR. ſ. [allumer, Fr, to light.] 
One who colours or paints upon Ps or 
parchment, wel. 
To ALLURE, VU, 4. Ceurer, Fr.] To en- 
tice to any thing. __» Milton, 
ALLURE. f. ¶ from the verb.] Something 
ſet up to entice birds. Hayward. 
ALLU*REMENT, /. [from allare.] Entice- 
ment; temptation. ' Dryden. 
B 2 - ALLU*RER. 


ALM | ALP 


ALLURER. ſ. [from allure.) Enticer en- The baſket in which proviſions are pu 


veigler. * be given away, L' Efray 2 
ALLU/RINGLY, ad. [from allure.] In an ALM SDEED. /. [from alms and de! tet 
alluring manner; enticingly. charitable gift, Shakeſpun RE 


ALLU'RINGNESS, / [from alluring.] En- A*LMSGIVER, ſ. [from alms and g 
ticement ; temptation by propoſing plea- He that ſupports others by his charity, 


1 ſure. ; - Ban 0 
Ly ALLU'SION, ſ. [allufie, Lat.] A hint; an A'/LMSHOUSE, /. [from alms and bu;] ann 
4 implication, Burnet. An hoſpital for the poor. Pu TA 
'k  ALLVU'SIVE, a. [alluda, alluſum, Latin.J A'LMSMAN. . [from alms and mar,] T. 
| ' Hinting at ſomething. Rogers. man who lives upon alms, Wm Th 
Ut ALLU'SIVELY. ad. | from alluſve ] In an A/LMUG-TREE, ſ. A tree mentioned y T. 
q allufive manner, Hammond. ſcriptu e. | | he cc 
4 ALLUSIVENESS, ſ. [from alluſive.] The A'LNAGAR, ſ. A meaſurer by the ell; A 
H | quality of being allufive, ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly y molu 
$i ALLU'VION, /, [alluvio, Lat.] to inſpeR the aſſize of woollen cloth, Di TA! 
7 2. The carrigte of any thing to ſomething A'LNAGE, ſ. [from aulnage, Fr.] ec 
f elſe by water, meaſure. Dh, 
Fi 2. The thing carried by water. A'LNIGHT. /. Alnight is a great cake AL! 
Fl. To ALLY". v. a. [allfer, Fr.] Vo With the wick in the midſt, Baa To 
i . To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or A/LOES. /. [DN>8] . 
I confederacy. k Pope, 1. A precious wood uſed in the EH To 
{| 2. To make a relation between two things. perfumes, of which the beſt fort is « 
J. Is L Dryden, ' higher price than gold, Sov ALT 
Þ ALLY? f. [allie, Fr.] One united by ſome 2. A tree which grows in hot countria_ ** 
by means of connexion. Temple. Mr 
| ALMACA'NTER. ſ. A circle drawn pa- 3. A medicinal juice extracted not nch 


hange 
TER 
be qu 
TER 
ch a1 
TER 
hich | 


rallel to the horizon. the odoriferous, but the common 4 
ALMACANTER's STAFF. /, An inftru- tree, by cutting the leaves, and expoſing tht 
ment uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, Juice that drops from them to the ſun, 
about the time of it riſing and ſetting, ALOE'/TICAL. &@. | from alses, ] Conſiltn 
53 Chambers, Cchiefly of aloes. | ena 
ALMANACK. ,. [from al, Arabick, and ALO'FT, ad, [loffter, to lift up, Dan.) ( 
unn, a month.] A calendar, Dryden. high, in the air. | Sucking 
ALMANDINE. ſ. [Fr. almandina, Ital.] ALO'FT. prep, Above, Milt 
A ruby coarſer and lighter than the ori- A'LOGY?Y /. IA ..] Unreaſonableneſ 
ental, 1 Dit, abſurdity, Du 
ALMI'GHTINESS. /. [from alnig b.] Om- ALONE. a. Jaller, Dutch. ] | 
pipotence;z one of the attributes of God, 1. Without another; ſingle. Berth 

; Taylor. 2. Without company; ſolitary, Sid 
ALMUGHTY. 4. [from« all and mighty.] ALO NG, ad. [au longue, Fr. | 
Being pf unlimited power ; omnipotent. 1. At lengthy, =» 994 
Geneſis, Shakeſpeare, 2. Through an ſpace meaſured lengi 
ALMOND. /. [amand, Fr. Tne nut of wiſe, Pack 


TER 
rench, 
The 
The 
TER/ 
ines ca 
medi 
an upe 
TERC 


the almond-tree, Locle. 3. Forward; onward, — 
: A'LMONDS of the "threat, or Toxnsit.s, ALO'NGST. ad. Through the length, , np 
No; , 


called jmproperly Almonds of the ears; are = 
two round glands placed on the ſides of the ALO/QF, ad, [all of, that is, quite 7 r : RR 

| | tme 

TE'RN 


baſis of the tongue, under the common diſtance; remotely. 


membrane of the fauces. Miſeman. ALO/UD. ad. [from a and loud. ] Loud) 
A'LMOND-FURNACE., A peculiar kind with a great noiſe, Pais — r 
of furnace uſed in refining, Chambers, ALO'W. ad. [from a and ler.] Ina n « RN 
A'LMONER, ſ. [elcemoſynarius, Lat.] The place; not alofr. Dry Th 


officer employed in the diſtribution of ALPHA. ſ. The firſt le ter in the Cie Top 


charity; Dryden, alf habet anſwering to our A; ther! 
A'LMONRY, . from almoner,] The place uſed to ſignify the firſt, WW. | h cl 
' +where alms are diftributed, | A'LPHABET, ſ. [from apa, alpbs, 1 1 


ALMO'ST. ag. f from g and pref.) Nearly; gira, beta, the two firſt letters of th — 


well nigh. Bentley, Greeks ] The letters or elena bp 
ALMS. ſ. [eleemoſyna, Lat.] What is given ſpeech, | 1 N N. 

in relief of the poor. Swift. ALPHABE'TICAL. a, [from alpbabet * — 
A LMSBASKET, þ Than cron and A N. | r to the ſeries of letters, ALFE C 705 


- 
— 


A*ÞL*T: 


PHABE/TICALLY. ad. [from aſpba- 
tical,] According to the order o the 
ters. Holder, 
READY. ad. [from all and ready. At 
his preſent time, — 
, ad, {oth Dutch.] Alſo. Spenſer. 
0, ad. [from all and ſo,] In the ſame 
Burnet, 


anner; likewiſe. 
TAR, ſ. [aliare, Lat.] 
The place where offerings to heaven are 
f id, Dryden. 
| The table in Chriſtian churches where 
de communion is adminſtered. Shakeſp. 
TARAGE, ſ. [altaragium, Latin.] An 
molument from oblations, _ Ayliffe. 
TAR-CLOTH. ſ. {from altar and cloth. 
he cloth thrownover thealtar in churches. 
Peacham. 
ALTER. v. a. [alterer, French. ] 


. Stilling fleet. 
To take off from a perſuaſion or ſe, 

Dryden. 
ALTER. v. n. To become otherwiſe than 
vas; to be changed; to ſuffer change. 
TERABLE. a. [from alter; alterable, 
tench.] That which may be altered or 
hanged, > 4 . 
TERABLENESS, f. [from alterable.] 
de quality of being alterable. 


ch a manner as may be altered, 
TERANT. a. alterant, French.] That 
hich has the power of producing changes. 
Baton, 
TERATION. . [from alter; alteration, 
rench, | 
The 20 of altering or changing. Hooker, 
« The change made, Hooker, 
TERATIVE, 2. [from alter.] Medi- 
ines called alterative, are ſuch as have no 
Mmmediate ſenſible operation, but gradually 


TERCA/TION, 1 [ altercation, F vue 
hebate; controverſy. _ Hakewell, 
TE'RN. 2. [alternus, Lat.] Acting by 
rs, Milton. 
IE RN ACV. /. from alternate.] Action 
hrmed by turns, 
IERNATE, a. [ alternus, Lat.] Being by 
m.; reciprocal. South, 
TERNATE, ſ. [from alternate, a.] Vi- 
funde. Not generally uſed, rior. 
ILTERNATE. v. a. [alterno, Latin. ] 
To perform by turns, Milton. 
+ To change one thing for another reci- 
veally, | Grew. 
URNATELY, ag. I from alternate.] In 
procal ſucceſſion; by turns, Newton. 
'ERNATENESS, ſ. [from alternate, ] 
de quality of being alternate. Di. 
NN ACTION. f [from alternate. ] 
reep rocal ſucceſſion of things, Brown. 
% 


Jo change; to make otherwiſe than it 


TERABLY, ad. [from alterable.] In 


an upon the conſtitution, Gov. of Tongue. 


AMA 


ALTE/RNATIVE. /. [alternatif, Fr.] The 
choice given of two things; ſo that if 
one be rejected, the other muſt be _ 
ALTE'RNATIVELY, ad. [from 2 
tive.] By turns; reciprocally. Ayliffe 
ALTE/RNATIVENESS., /. {from alterng- 
tive.] The quality or tate of being alter- 
native. Dir. 
ALTE/RNITV. /. [from altern.] Reci pro- 
cal ſucceſſion; vieiſſitude. rown, 
ALTHO/UGH. conj. [from a!l and tbengb.] 
Notwithſtanding 3 however, Swift, 
ALTI/LOQUENCE. , [ altus and equer, Lat.] 
Pompous language. Di#, 
ALTIUMETRY, ſ. [altimetria, Lat.] The 
art of taking or meaſuring altitudes or 
heights, : 
ALTISONANT. @, [altiſonus, Lat.] High 
ſounding; pompous in ſound. iths 
A'/LTITUDE, ſ. [altituda, Latin. ] 
1. Height of, place; ſpace meaſured up- 
ward. Dryden, 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon, Brown, 
3. Situation with regard to lower things, 


4. Height of excellence. | Swift, 
5. Higheſt point, Shakeſpeare, 


ALTOGETHER. ad. from all and together, ] 
Completely; without reſtriction; without 
exception, Swift, 

A'LUDEL. ſ. [from a and lutum.] Aludels 
are ſubliming pots uſed in chymiſtry, fitted 
into one another without luting. Quincy. 

A'LUM 4 [ alumen, Lat.] A kind of mineral 
ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth 

a ſenſe'of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a 
conſiderable degree of aſtringency. Boyle, 

ALUM-STONE. /, A ſtone or calx uſed in 
ſurgery, made by burning alum. Wiſeman, 

ALU/MINOUS, 4. {from alum.] Relating 
to alum, or conſiſting of alum. Wiſeman. 

A'LWAYS. ad. [eallepæza, Saxon. 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time. Pope, 
2. Conftantly ; without variation, Dryden, 

A. M. artium magiſter, or maſter of arts, 

AM. The firſt perſon of the verb to be. See 
To Be, Prior. ; 

AMABUILITY. ſ. [from amabilis, Latin. ] 
Loveli neſs. Taylor, 

AMADE'TTO. .. A fort of pear, 

AMADO'T, oF. A ſort of pear, a 

AMA'IN. ad. [from main, or maigne, old 
French. ] With vehemence; with W wal 

ſ. The mixture of metals 

AMA'LG AMA. I procured by amalgama- 
tion. ; Boyle. 

To AMA'LGAMATE.. v. J. [properly is 
marry tegetber.] To unite metals with 

uickfilver. | 


y ALGAMA'TION, /. {from enclpenaye] 


AMA/LGAM. 
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. AMB 

The aft, or practice of amalgamating 

metals. Bacon. 

AMANDA'TION. ſ. from amando, Latin. ] 
The act of ſending on a meſſage. 

AMANLENSIS. 1 Latin. ] A perſon who 

writes what another dictates. | 

A'MARANTH. /. [omarentbus, Latin. ] 

; 1. The name of a plant. | 
2. In poetry, an imaginary flower 3 
ing. | | . 

AMARANTHINE. 9. [ amaranthinus, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of amaranths, Pope. 

AMA'RITUDE, /. [ameritzde, Lat.] Bit- 
rerneſs, Harvey. 

AMA'SMENT. /. A heap ; 
an accumulation. Glanville, 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [anaſſer, French. ] 

x. To collect together into one beap or 
maſs, Atterbury, 
2. To add one thing to another. Pope. 

To AMA“ TE. v. a. [from @ and mate.] To 
terrify 3 to ſtrike with horror, Old word. 

A'MATORY. a. [ametorivs, Lat.] Relating 
to love, Little uſed. Brambal. 

AMAURO'SIS. [ weugic, Gr.] A dimneſs 
of fight, not from any viſible defect in the 
eye, but from ſome diſtemperature of the 

inner parts, occahoning the repreſentations 

of flies aud duſt floating before the eyes. 
Quincy. 

To AMA'ZE, v. 4. [from g and maze, per- 
plexity.] 

1. To confuſe with terrour. 
2. To put into confuſion with wonder. 

+ To put into perplexity. Sbaleſp. 
41a ZE . [from 15 verb amaze ] Aſto- 

niſhment 3 confuſion, either of fear or 
wander. Milton. Dryden. 

AMA/ZEDLY, ad, [from amazed, Con- 
fuſedly ; with amazement. acheth, 


[from emaſs.] 


AMA'ZEDNESS, /. [from amazed.] The 


ſtate of being amazed; wonder; confuſion, 


4 Shakeſpeare, - 


AMA*ZEMENT, ſ. [from amaze. ] 2 
1. Confuſed apprehenſion 3 extreme fear; 
* horrour. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Extreme dejection. ton, 
3. Height of admiration. Faller. 
4 Wonder at an unexpected event. AA:. 
AMAZING. participle a. [from amaze.] 
Wonderful; aſtoniſhing. Addiſon. 
AMA/ZINGLY. ad. [from amazing.] Toa 
degree that may excite aſtoniſhment, Warts, 
A MAZON, |. [a and wd&@+, Gr.] The 
Amazons were a race of women famous for 
valour; fo called from their cutting off 
| their breaſts. A virago. Shakeſp. 
AMBA'GES. |. a A cireuit of words; 
' a multiplicity of words. Loc ke. 
AMBASSA/ DE. /. Embaſſy. Not in uſe. Shak. 
AMB A*SSADOUR. /. ambaſadeur, French. ] 
A perſon ſent in a publick manner from 
ont ſovereign power to another, The perſon 


Exckiel, | 


AMB 


of an ambaſſador is inviolable, þ 


AMBA/SSADRESS, ſ. ame ade 
1. The lady of an b des, * 3 
2. A woman lent on a meſſ ge. Th 
A*MBASSAGE. /. [from ambaſſaduy, lent 
embaſſy. bs 3177 
AMBER. 6 [from ambar, Arab.] ay tout 
low tranſparent ſubſtance of a zummay ncen 
bituminous conſiſtence, but a refinoys HT 
and a ſmell like oil of turpentine ; chi it 
found in a Baltick ſea. Ali rence 
AMBER. a. Conſiſting of amber. H er 
AMBER- DRINK. /. Drink of the u g am 
of amber. Bu BITE 
A'MBERGRIS. /. [from amber and gry rcoit, 
y.] A fragrant drug that melts al 'MB 
like wax, commonly of a greyiſh or a tin, ] 
Jour, uſed both as a perfume and a cord Ton 
It is found on the ſea coaſts of ſeveraly Tor 
countries, and on the weſtern coafts of h Tot 
land. Wal To \ 
A'MBER-SEED, reſembles millet, Cha BLE 
A'MBER-TREE. /. A ſhrub, wheſe b eme 
is in its ſmall ever · grẽen leaves, M legs 
AMBIDE'XTER. ſ. l BLE. 
1. A man who has equally the uſe LI 
his hands, In ambl 
2. A man who is equally ready toad BRO', 
either fide, in party diſputes, The 
AMBIDEXTE/RITY, /. [from ani The 
1. The quality of being able equalyu RO 
borh hands, ing o 
2. Double desling. | ; del: 
AMBIDE'XTROUS. @, [from ani. BRV. 
Latin.] The | 
1. Having, with equal facility, the 0 The 
either hand. Vulgar Er uſe-ke 
2. Double dealing; practiſing on -A 
ſides. ; L' Efron eb! 
AMBIDE'/XTROUSNESS. ſ. [from UA 
dextrous.] The quality of being u of w. 
dextrous. i BULA 
A'MBIENT. 3. [ambiens, Lat.] Sum That 
ing; encompaſſiug. Ning. 
AAL. ſ. [ Fiench. ] An enteriaunn That 
conſiſting of a medley of diſhes, Ill. 
AMBIGU/ITY, J. from ambigucus.] Move: 
fulneſs of meaning ; uncertainty of Ru 
fication, ly, 
AMBI/GUOUS. a. [ambiguvs, Latin.] esc. 
1. Doubtful 3 having two meanings. ee Kati 
| ' Clar , lers. 
2. Uſing doubtful expreſſions, *. D BUSC4 
AMBUGUOUSLY. ad. [from anbizuie pot | 
In an ambiguous manner; doubtfully. BUSH, 
AMBUYGUOUSLY. d. [from ang The p 
Uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of Weed, ir 
nification. ; memy 
AMBILOGY, /. [ambo, Lat. and 227% vl The a 
Talk of ambiguous ſignification. Kit, 
AMBI'LOQUOUS. a. I from ambo ande d 
Latin. ] Uſing ambiguous expreſſi ons. 41 pe 


A MBIT. . NN Latin. ] The cm 
ot circuit of any thing. , 
cult of any thing AM ; 


FM 44 
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AMB 


BITION. ſ. [ambitio, Latin.] 

| The defire of preferment or honour, 
Sidney. 
The deſire of any thing great or ex- 
Nent, 3 Davies. 
BI/TIOUS. a. [ambit'oſus, Lat.] Seized 
touched with ambition; defirous of ad- 
ancement; aſpiting. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
MTIOUSLY. ad. [from ambitious. ] 
ith eagerneſs of advancement or pre- 
rence. Dryden, 
BITIOUSNESS. /. The quality of be- 
g ambitious, : 

BITUDE, /, [ambio, Latin, ] Compaſs ; 
rcoit, 

'MBLE. v. a. [ambler, French, ambuls, 
tin, 

To 1. upon an amble; to pace. Dry d. 


"O04 

wat To move eaſily, Shakeſpeare, 
fl To move with ſubmiſſion, Rowe, 
al To walk daintily, Shakeſpeare. 


BLE. . [from the verb.] A pace or 
ovement in which the horſe moves both 
$ legs on one ſide; an eaſy pace. 

MER. /. [from to amble.] A pacer, 
ILINGLY. ad. [ from ambling.] With 
ambling movement, 

NO SIA. /. & ay 

The imaginary food of the gods. 

The name of a plant, 

BRO/SIAL. 4, from ambroſia.] Par- 
Ang of the nature or qualities of ambro- 
; delicious, Pope, 
RV. /. [corrupted from almonry.] 

The place where alms are diſtributed. 
The place where plate, and utenſils for 
uſe-keeping are kept. : 

double ace. Bamb. 
W A TIOx. / [ambulatie, — The 
t of walking, | rown, 
That which has the power or faculty of 
king. Wilkins. 


ot ton. 
Moveable ; ſhifting place, 
BURY, fo A bloody wart on a horſe's 


J. N 
SCA DE. ſ. [embeſecade, Fr.] A pri- 
e lation in which men lie to ſurpriſe 
ders. Addiſon. 
WUSCA/DO. /. Ienbeſcada, Span. { A pri- 
epoſt in order to ſurpriſe. baksſp. 
BUSH, /. [embuſche, Fr.] 

The poſt where ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are 


d, in order to fall unexpectedly upon 
memy, Dryden. 
de aft of furprifing another, by lying 
Nut. | Mi ton, 


The fate of Wing in wait. Hayzoard, 
The perſons placed in private ſtations, 
SBakeſpenre. 


"a which happens during a paſſage or 


AMETHO'/DICAL. a. [from a and 


A'MIABLE. 2. 


WSHED, 6. [from ambuſp. ] Placed in 


AMI 


ambuſh, Dryden. 

A'MBUSHMENT, /. [from * Am- 
buſh; ſurpriſe. er. 

AMBU'STION. /. Iambuſtio, Lat.] A burn; 
a ſcald. | 

A'MEL. ſ. [email, Fr]! The matter with 
which the variegated works are overlaid, 
which we call enamelled, Boyle, 

AME'N. a. [ Hebrew.] A term uſed in de- 
votions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, ſo be it; at the end of a creed, 

0 it is, Shakeſpeare. 

AME/NABLE. a. [ameſnable, French: | Re- 
ſponſible; ſubje& ſo as to be liable to ace 
count. Davies, 

A*'MENANCE. , [from amener, French, ] 
Conduct; behaviour. Obſolete, - Spenſer. 

To AME'ND. v. a. [ amender, French. ] 

1. To correct; to change any thing that 
is wrong. 
2. To reform the life, Jeremiah, 
3- To reſtore paſſages in writers which the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to have depraved. 

To AME'ND. v. n. To grow better. Sidney. 

AME'NDE. ſ. [French.] A fine, bywhich 
AT rh is ſuppoſed to be made for the 

ault. 

AMENDMENT. ſ. [ amendement; Fr.] 
I. A change from bad for the better. Ray, 
2. Reformation of life, coker. 
3. Recovery of health. Shakeſpeare. 
4+ [In law.] The correction of an errour 
committed 1n proceſs, 


AME/NDER, ſ. [from amend.] The perſon 


that amends any thing. 


AME'NDS. . [amende, Fr.] Recompence z 


compenſation. Raleigh. 


AMENITY, . [amenite, Fr. amenitas, Lat.] 


Agrecableneſs of ſituation. Brewn, 


To AME'/RCE, v. a. | amercier, Fr.] To 
. puniſh with a fine or penalty. . 
AME'RCER. /. [from amerce.} He that ſets 


a fine upon any miſdemeanour. 


AME'RCEMENT. J I from amerce.] The pe- 


cuniary puniſhment of an offender. Spenſer. 


AMES-ACE, /. fambs-ace,} Two aces on 


two dice. . 


J 


Out of method; irregular. 


A'METHYST, /. [ ap4i9%5 ec, Gr.] A preciout 


ſtone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
Suppoſed to hinder drunkenneſs: The ori- 
ental met hy is the moſt valuable. Savary. 


A'METHYSTINE. a. { from amethyf.} Res 


ſembling an »methy ſt. 

[aimable, French. 1 

1. Lovely ; ple«iingly z worthy to bel. 
Hooker 


2. Pretending love; ſhewing love. es 
"M * Shake 


A'MIABLENESS. f. [from amiable. 7 


lineſs; power of raifing loye, Addjiſen. 


A'MIABLY. ad. from amiable,] In ſuch a 


manner as to excite love. 


A'MI- 
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AMO 


A Mig ABLE. a. [ amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; 


' kind, - 8 Pope. 
A'MICABLENESS, ,. [from amicable.] 
Friendlineſs; goodwill. (ES 
A'MICABLY. ad, ¶ from amicable.) In a 
friendly way. Prior, 
A'MICE. ſ. [ami&, Fr.] The firſt or under - 
moſt part of a prieſt's habit, over which he 
wears the alb. 
Ade, & prep. (frm a and mid.] 
1. In the midſt ; middle. Paradi/e Left. 
2. Mingled with; ſurrounded by. Dryden, 


. Amongſt, Addiſon, 
AM'ISS. ad. [a and miſs.] ; 

1. Faultily; criminally. Addiſon, 

2. In an ill ſenſe. Fair fax. 


3. Wrong; not according to the perfection 
of the thing. ; f Dryden. 
Impaired in health. 
AMVSSION, /. [ amiſſio, Latin. ] Loſs. 
To AMIT. v. a. famitto, Lat.] To loſe. 
Breaun. 

A'MITY. /. [amitie, Fr.] Friendſhip. Denb. 

AMMONIA'C. 3. 

GUM AMMONIAC is brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from 
an umbelliferous plant, 

SAL AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two 

kinds. The ancient was a native ſalt, ge- 

- nerated in inns where pilgrims, coming 
from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, uſed 

to lodge; who travelling upon camels, 
urining in the ſtables, out of this urine, 

' aroſe a kind of falt, denominated Ammo- 
niac. The modern ſal ammoniac is entirely 

factitious, and made in Egypt, with ſoot, 
a little ſea ſalt, and the urine of cattle. 
Our chymiſts imitate the Egyptian ſa! am- 
moniac, by adding one part of common ſalt 

to five of urine: with which ſome mix that 
quantity of ſoot. 

' AMMONT ACAL .s. [from ammoniac.] Hav- 

ing the properties of ammoniac gum or ſalt. 

AMMUNITION, 7. [ unit ion, Fr.] Mili- 
tary ſtores. Clarendon. 

AuMUNTTION BREAD. /, Bread for the 
ſupply of the armies, 

A'MNESTY. . [aprmgia.] An act of ob- 
lirion. Sift, 

A'MNION. 2 [Lat.] The innermoſt mem- 

A*MNIOS.: \ brane with which the fetus in 
the womb is immediately covered. 

AMO'MUM. /. [Lat.] A ſort of fruit. 

AMONG, 


AMO'NGST. © prep, [amang, Saxon, ] 


1. Mingled with. Paradiſe 2 

2. Conjoined with others, ſo as to make 

-part of the number, | Addiſon. 
A'MORIST. ſ. [from amour.] An inamo- 
' rato; a gallant. .. . Boyle, 
A'MOROUS, = | 

1. Enamoured. Sbaleſpeure. 


Paradiſe Reg. 


AMP 


2. Naturally inclined to love; fon, þ 


3- Belonging to love, 7 2. | 
A'MOROUSLY, ad. [from aner 
ly ; lovingly. To 
A*MOROUSNESS. /. [from amcrou,)F 4 
neſs; lovingneſs, : | ,, 
AMO'RT. a. [A la mort, Fr.] Deprih 2, | 
ſpiritleſs. | Staley "ul 
AMORTIZA'TION. 2 ( en, 
AMO'RTIZEMENT. © Fr.] The ngy + 
act of transferring lands to mortmain, P 7 

Al T 
To AMO'R TISE. v. a. [amortir, ny *, 
1o alien lands or tenements to any T 
ration, Ba A 7 
To AMO “VE. v. a. [amowveo, Latin] pi 
1. To remove from a poſt or ſtation. F. 
2. To remove; to move; to alter, 4 1 L 
To AMO'UNT, wv. #. | monter, Fre F 0 
To riſe in the accumulative quantity, 3 80 

. B o 
AMO/UNT,. /. The ſum total, Thaj 4 
AMO'UR, ſ. [ameur, Fr.] An affair ho 12 
lantry; an intrigue. „ , 
AMpHTBIO US. a. [C a4: and 5.8. 8 
which can live in two elements. Arbu Mp. 
AMPHIBIOUSNESS, ſ. [from ampbils IP 
The quality of being able to live in Ul, , 
ent elements. q. Co 
AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. a, [from a 1/1 
bology. }] Doubtful, To cu 
AMPHI OLO/GICALLY, ad. {from (PU” 
Phibological.) Doubtfully, operat 
AMPHIBO/LOGY. 1. [ & paprG0hignn, ' part 6 
Diſcourſe of uncertayn meaning. Cπꝗ ur. 
AMPHIBOLOUS,# [ aa: and 8x .me 
Toſſed from one to another. Ha oP 
AMPHISBA'NA. 1 [Lat. f 4111 
Gr.] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to have .. 7, 
heads. Mo... 7 
AMPHPSCIT, ſ. [ Lat. &4$i7%% s 
People dwelling in climates, wherein „ich 
ſhadows,” at different times of the MI 
fall contrary ways. amuſes 
AMPHITHE'ATRE. ſ. [of apg# 681 
Gr.] A building in a circular or oval inn} th 
having its area encompaſſed with roman; vc 
ſeats, one above another. D Made 
A*MPLE. a. [amplus, Latin. ] lY'G 
1. Large; wide; extended. aw TI 
2. Great in bulk,  Shate p08. i; 
3. Unlimited; without nn, I, One 
4. Liberal; large; without parfimo\ly:. A5 
Ws | „ 1; 
5. Large; ſplendid. I 
6. Diffufive ; not contracted. Wantit 
A'MPLENESS, ſ. [from ample.) LM . 
fplendours LY WW 
To A'MPLIATE, v. 2. To enhmf AA. 
extend. Ls 
AMPLIA/TION, /. [from ampliate.] ACA 
1. Enlargement; exaggeratiin. 4 3 
by 01. 


ANA 


2, Diffuſe neſs. g a Holger, 
AMPLI'FICATE. v. a. [ amplifico, Lat.] 
To enlarge; to amplify. 

(PLIFICA/TION, ſ. [ amplification, Fr.] 
1. Enlargement z extenſion, 
+. Exageerated repreſentation. Pope, 
MPLIFIER. [from To amplify.) One 
that exaggerates. idney. 
A'MPLIFY. v. a. [amplifier, Fr.] 

1. To erlarge. Bacon, 
To exaggerate any thing. Davies, 
4. To improve by new additions, Muttis. 
A'MPLIFY. D. N. 

1. To lay one's ſelf out in diffuſion, Tatts. 
>. To form pompous repreſentations. Pate. 


MPLITUDE, f. [amplitude,” Fr.] 


| 1, Extent, Glanville, 
fy , Largeneſs 3 greatneſs. Bacon. 
| q. Capacity. Paradiſe Regained. 
'o 4. Splendour; grandeur. | Bacon, 
— , Copiouſneſs ; abundance, * Watts, 


6. Am;litude, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
orizon, intercepted between the true eaſt 
and weſt point thereof, and the centre of 
the ſun or ſtar at its rifing or ſetting. 
MPLY. d. [amle, Fr.] 

1, Largely ; liberally, Atterbury, 
2. At large 3 without reſerve» Par. Loft. 
3. Copiouſly; with a diffuſive detail. Dryd. 
A'MPUTATE. v. 4. [amputo, Latin. ] 
Tocut off a limb, Wiſeman, 
[PUTA'TION, f. | amputatio, Lat.] The 
operation of cutting off a limb, or other 
part of the body. * © Brown, 
MULET, /. | amulette, Fr.] An appended 
remedy ; a thing hung about the necks, for 
preventing or curing, Brown. 
AMU'SE, v. a. [amuſer, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity. Walſb. 
2. To draw on from time to time. 
USEMENT. , { amuſement, Fr.] That 
which amuſes; entertainment, Rogers. 
IU'SER. /. [amuſerr, Fr.] He that 


amuſes. 


bas the p wer of amuſing. Thomſon. 
IV'GDALATE. a. [amygdala, Lat. n.] 
Mate of almonds. * 
[Y'GDALINE. a. Ianygdala, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling almonds, b 
« article, [ane, Saxon. ] 
I, Une, but with leſs emphaſis; as an or. 
Locke, 
2. Any, or ſome, 
WA. . [a.] A word 
ſriptions of phyſick, importing the like 
quantity, | Cowley. 
MA. {. Books ſo called from the laſt iyl- 
lble of their titles; as, Scaligerana, 
ACA'MPTICK. 4. L.] Re- 
leQing, or reflected. | 
ACA'MPTICKS. ſ. The doctrine of re- 


fieQed ine, or catoptricks, 
OL, I. 


USIVE. a. [from amuſe.] That which 


Leacke. , 
uſed in the pre- 


principles. 


KNA 


ANACATHA/RTICK./. Any medicine that 
works upwards. 
ANA'CHORETE, 7 [avex>217g.] A monk, 
ANA'CHORITE, & who leaves the con- 
vent for a more ſolitary life, 
AN A/CHRONISM. /. [from avs and 
X21@-.] An errour in computing time, 
ANACLA'/TICKS, ſ. % and de.] The 
doctrine of refraQted ligh* ; dioptricks. 
AN ADIPLO'SIS, ſ. [xvadmet.] Redu- 
- plication ; a figure in rhetorick, 
ANAGOGE/TICAL. a. | a1ay2w3n.] That 
- which contributes or felates to ſpiritual 
elevation. | Dif, 


' A/NAGRAM: /. [ad and yþdpepens] A con- 


ceit ariſing from the letters of a name tranſ- 

poſed, as this, of V, i, J, I, i, a m, N, o, ys 
attorney general to Charles I. a very labo- 

rious man, I moyl in law. Hoervbel. 
ANAGRA'MMATISM. / 5 anagram, | 

The act or practice of making anagrams, 

f Camden, 
ANAGRA'MMATIST. /. [from anagram. ] 

A maker of anagrams. 
To ANAGRAMMATIZ E. v. n. [anagram- 

matiſer, Fr.] To make anzgrams, © + 
ANALE'/PTICK. a. {avaninlu©-.] Com- 

forting 3 corroborating, Quincy. 
ANALO'GICAL. 4. from analogy.] Uſed 

by way of analogy. 3 
ANALO'CICALLY, ad. [from analogicat.] 

In an analogical manner; in an anal»gous 

manner. (Lyne. 
ANALO/GICALNESS, }. [ from analogical. ] 

The quality of being analogical, * 

To ANA'LOG ZE. v. 4. [from analopy.] 

Toexplain by way of analogy.” Cbeyne. 
ANA'LOGOLS. a. [ave and ay, ] Have 
ing analogy; having ſomething parallel. 

Arbuthnot. 

ANA/LOGY. 2 LAV ν⁰.] 
1. Reſemblance between things with re- 
gatd to ſome circumſtances or effect. 

2 South. 
2. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſigniſy the 
agreement of ſeveral words in one common 
mode ; as, love, loved, hate, bated. 
ANALYSIS. he [ v2 Aug. 1 

1. A teparation of a compound body into 

the ſeveral parts. 

2. A conlideration of any tbing in parts. * 

3. A ſolution of any thing, whether cor= 

poreal or mental, to its hrſt elem nts, 

1 Cbanville. 
ANALY'TICAL, a. {from ara N. 

1. That which reſolves any thing into firſt 
TT Heyle. 
2. That which proceeds by analyſis, 
; | Glanwille, 


ANALY'TICALLY. ad. [from anahricgl.] 


In ſuch a manner 4s ſeparates compounds 
| F | into 


A- butbnot. | 


ANA 


into ſimples. The manner of refolying ANA/TOMY. /, 


compounds into the ſimple conſtituent or 
component parts, Hedibras. 
T. ANALYZE. v. a, [. To re- 
ſolve a compound into its firſt principles. 
Boyle. 
ANALYZER. f. [from To analyze.] That 
which has the power of analyzing. Boyle. A 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. |. Lad and Ka 
Deformation; j. perſpective proje Gion, 
that at one point of view, it (hall appear 
de formed, in a another, an exact repreſenta - 


tian. 
ANA'NAS. ſ. The pine apple. Thomſon. 
ANA ron 1 [ dvapoga.] A figure, 
when ſeveral clauſes of a 
gun with the ſame word, 


A'NARCH. ſ. An author of confuſion. 


Milton, © 


ANA/RCHIAL, 6. { from anarc by.] Con- 
fuſed ; without rule. Cbeyne. 

A'NARCHY. / [aragyia,} Want 'of go- 
vernment z a Rate without magiſtracy. 


Swift. . 


AN AS A RSA. |. from ava and eapt.] A 
ſort of dropſy, where the whole ſubſtance 
is ſtuffed with pituitous bumours. 

Auincy. 

ANASTOMO'SIS. . [from ave and 59a ] 
The inoſculation of veſſels. 

ANASTROPHE, [cen] A figure 
whereby words which ſhould have been 
precedent, are poſtponed, 

ANA THEMA. /. K b A curſe 

pronounced by ecclefialtictl authority, 
South, 
ANATHEMA/TICAL, e. [from anathe- 

. That which has the properties of an 
anathema, 

ANATHEMA'/TICALLY. ad. { from ana- 
tbematical.] In an anathematical manner. 

To ANATHE'MATIZE. v. 4. {from ana- 

 thema.] To pronounce accurſed by eccle- 
fiaſtica] authorit 8 Hammond. 

ANATTT EROS. . from anas and fero, 

Lat. ] Producing MEN Brown. 

ATE OCISM. [ anatociſmus, Latin, 

oxide, ] T 0 accumulation of in- 
tereſt upon intereſt. 

ANATO*/MICAL. 4. [from onctemy.] 

1. Relaiing or belonging to anatomy. 


Watts, 
2. Proceeding upon principles tavght in 
anatom Sevift. 


ANATO'MICALLY, ad. [from anatomical, ] 
In an anatomical manner. Brown. 
ANA TOMIST. /. L dvatou3c. ] He that 
Kudies the ſtrudture of animal bodies, by 


yu means of diſſection. Prior. 
2. To diſſect an . * Hooker. 


2. To lay any thing open ange. and 
by minute parts. 229888 


ſentenee are be- 


AND 


d Voi 
1. The art o 1— ob body, Pa 
2. The doQrine of the ſtructure of th 
body, Dryia 
3. The act of dividing any thing, Jan 


An 
4. A ſkeleton. Shale N 
g. A thin meagre perſon, Shak 5 
A'NCESTOR. . [anceftre, Fr.] One fg Nr 
whom a perſon deſcends, Dryin Th, 
A'NCESTREL. 8. [from anceftor.] Cland VE. 
from anceſtors. H 


A'NCESTRY. f. [from anceftor.] 
1. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, Þ, 
2. The — of deſcent; birth, Aiſa 

A'NCHENTRY. /. [from ancient. Ati 

uity of a family: properly ancientyy, 

A'NCHOR, /. [anchoys, Lat] 

1. A heavy iron, to hold the ſip, by be 

fixed to the ground, Dry 
2. Any thing which confers ſtability, 

Hebr 

To A'NCHOR. v. . [from the noun,] 

1. To caft anchor; to lie at anchor, 

P 

2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. Sbalt 

A'NCHOR, Anchoret, an abſtemious n 
cluſe. Not uſed, Shateſpa 

A'NCHOR HOLD. ſ. [from anober 
bold. 

1. The hold or faſtnefs of the 9 


- 


2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a fi 
Sbokeſjea 
A*'NCHORED. particip. a. [from To anche, 
Held by the anchor. Wal 
A'NCHORET. þ 
A'NCHORITE. 5 
recluſe; a hermit, 


[contrated from 
chores, n J 


ANCHO'VY. [from anchova.] A 1 4 A 
ſea fiſh, much uſed by way of ſaucy im pre 
ſeaſoning. F lings, 


A'NCIENT, a. [ancien, Fr.] 
1. Old; not modern. 
2. Old; that las been of long 7 


NGE 
NGE/ 
The r 
NGE/ 


. Paſt; former, Shale" . Re 
A'NCIENT. . The flag or ſtreamer of z. Pa. 
ANCIENT. /. The bearer of a flag, 11 

Ancient Piftol ; now Enſign, 4. Bel 
A'NCIENTLY, ad, [from ancient.) * Nox“ 
times. Excel) 
A'NCIENTNESS. f. [from cen] NGE' 
uity . tal; a 

A NNCIENTRY. . [from id NGEl 
honour of ancient lineage. Shot] What : 
A'NCIENTS, f. Thoſe that lived in NOE! 
times, oppoſed to the moderns. | Chain 
A'NCONY. . A bloom wrought 100 Gp; 
figure of a flat iron bar, I, Any 
AND. conjunAion, The particle dy V8 injury 
ſentences or terms are joined> 4. Sa 


A'NDIRON. ſ. Irons at the end of bs | 
"www in whick the ſpit * r 


55 


ANG 


NDRO/GYNAL. a. [from a and yum. ] 
Hermaphroditical. 
NDRO/GYNALLY. ad. [from andregy- 
nal.] With two ſexes. 

iD R0'GY.NUS. /. [See ANDROGYNAL.] 
l An hermaphrodite, | 
NECDOTE. /. [ix del. ] Sometbing vet 
unpubliſhed ; ſecret biſtory. Prior. 
eee e [ avigang and gap. 
The deſcription of the winds. 
NEMO/METER. ſ. [<vspuo; and iv.] 


wind, 
NE/MONE. ſ. [dnpgwmn.] The wind 
flower. iller. 
'NEMOSCOPE, g. [<vewo; and oxime. ] 
A machine invented to foretel the changes 
of the wind. ert. 
VE/VT. prep. [ Scoteh.] 

1. Concerning; about. 

2. Ovet againſt; oppoſite to. 
VES. 0 The ſpires or beards of corn. Dic. 
'NEURISM, ſ. [Avοεν . A diſeale of 
the arteries, in which they become exceſ- 


Dit, 


Py lively dilated, Sharp, 
oth NE'W. ad. [from @ and new, ] 

5 1, Over again; another time. Prior, 
pes 2, Newly ; in a new manner. Reger. 


NFRA/CTUOUSNESS. ſ. [from a»frac- 
twin] Fulneſs of windings and turnings. 
NOEL. ſ. PAyſides.] 

1. Originally a meſſenger. A ſpirit em- 


bored by God in human affairs. Cocke, 
la 2. Argel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe ; 
(08, 


u, Angels of darkneſs. Revelations. 
4. Angel, in ſcripture, ſometimes means 
man of God. 
4. ln the ſtyle of love, a beautiful perſon, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
J. A piece of money anciently coined and 
Impreſſed with an angel, rated at ten ſhil- 
lings, Bacon, 
NGEL. 4. Reſembling angels. Pope. 
NGE'LICA. ſ. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] 


The name of a plant. iller. 
{ TH CELICAL, 2. [angelicus, Lat. 
. Reſembling angels. Raleigb. 


2 Partaking of the nature of angels, 
Milton, 
J. Belcnzing to angels. Vi lins. 
NGELICALNESS, ſ. [from angelical.] 
Excellence more than human. 
NGELiCK. 2. { angelicus, Lat.] Angeli- 
al; above human, Pope. 
NGELOT, ſ. A muſical inftrument, ſome- 


x What reſembling a lute, Dic. 
n CELSHOT, J. [from angel and et.] 
. dain ſhot, D:8, 
00 GER, , [anger, Saxon.] 

"oy "ger is uneaſineſs upon receipt of any 
Wury, a ec le. 
aut of a fore, Temple. 


An infrument contrived to meaſure the 


ANI 


To ANGER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
provoke; to enrage. Clarendon, 
ANGERLV. ad Ia any angry manner. Shak, 
ANGIC/GRAPHY. J. {[trom «ſites and 
7b . A deſcription of veſſels in the 
human body. 
ANGi|OMUNOSPE/RMOUS, 2. [from 
ayſetey, je vor, and omitua,] Such | prov 
as have but one fingle ſeed in the ſeed · pod. 
A'NGLE. /. [ angle, Fr.] The ſpace inter- 
cepted between two lines interſecting each 
other. Stens. 
A'NGLE. /. — el, German.] An inſtiu- 
ment to take dh, conſiſting of a rod, 2 
Une, and a hook, Pope. 
To A'NGLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. aller. 
2. To try to gain by ſume infinuating ar- 
tiſices. ; Shakeſpeares 
A'NGLE ROD. ſ. [angel roede, Dutch. 
The ftick to which the fiſher's line an 
hook are hung. Addiſon, 
A'NGLER. /. [from angle.] He that fiſhes 
with an angle. Dryden, 
A*'NGLICISM. ſ. [from Ang/z:, Lat.] An 
Engliſh idiom, 2 | 
A'NGOBER, ſ. A kind of pear, 
A'NGRILY, ad. | from angry.] In an angry 


manner. Shakeſpeare, 
A'NGRY. 3. [from anger.] 
1. Touched with anger. Geneſir. 
2 Having the appearance of anger. Prov, 
3. Painful ; inflamed, Wiſeman, 


AN GUI:H. / {from angoiſſe, Fr.] Exc e ſſi ve 


pain either of miad or body. Donne. 
A'NGUISHED, a. [from angviſb.] Exceſ- 
hvely pained. onne. 
A'NGULAR, . [from angle.] Having angles 
or corners. i Newton, 
ANGUL&'RITY. g. {from angular.] The 
quality of being angular, 
A“ GULARLY, ad. | trom axgular.) With 
angles, e. 
AN'GULARNESS. ſ. [from angular ] The 
quality of being angular. | 
A/NGULATED. a. [from angle] Formed 
with angler. | Medio ard. 
ANGULO/SITY, .. [from angulous, An- 
gularity. Di3, 
AN'GULOUS. a, [from angle.] Hooked ; 


angular, (x Glanville, 
ANG UST. a, [ anguſtus, Latin, ] Narrow " 
ſtrait. Di. 


ANGUSTA'TION. /. [from anguſtus, bs.) 
The act of making narrow; the ſtate o 
being narrowed, Wiſeman, 

ANHELATTION. . r The 
act of panting. 

ANHELOGE, a. [ anbelus, Latin. ] Out of 


breath. D.#, 
A\NIENTED. a, [anneaztir, Fr.] Fruſtrated, 
Not in ule, f 
F 2a 
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ANTGHTS, ad. [from a for at, and night.] 
In the night time. Shakeſpeare. 
ANIL. ſ. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and 
ſtalks indigo is prepared. 
ANVLENESS, } / [ anilitas, Lat.] The old 
ANTUITY.. 0 age of women. 
A'NIMABLE, 4. [from animate.] That 
which may be put into life. Diet. 
AN MAD VERSION. /. ¶animad ver ſio, Lat.] 
1. Reproof; ſevere cenſure, Clarendon, 
2. uniſhment. Swift, 
 ANIMADVE'RSIVE. @ [from animad- 
vert.] That has the power of judging. 


Glanville. . 


To ANIMADVE/RT. v. 3. [ animadverto, 
Latin, ] 
1. To paſe cenſures upon, 
2. To iaflict puniſhments, Grew. 

ANIMADVE'RTER, /. [from animadvert.] 
He that paſſes cenſures, or inflicts puniſh - 
ments, South, 

A/NIMAL. a. [ animal, Latin.] 

1. A living creature corporeal. Ray. 
2. By wavy of contempt, we ſay a ſtupid 
man is a ſtupid animal. 

ANIMAL. 4. [animalis, Latin.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to ani- 
mals, Watts. 
2. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual. 

ANiMA'LCULE, ſ. [animalculum, Latin, ] 
A ſmall animal, ay. 

ANIMA'LITY. ſ. [from an mal.] The ſtate 
of animal exiſtence. Watts, 

To A'NIMATE, v. a. [animo, Latin. ] 

1. To quicken, re alive, 
2. To give powers to. Dryden. 
3. To encoutage; to ifcite, Rnolles. 

A'NIMATE, a. [from To animate. Alive; 
poſſeſſing animai life, Hentley. 

A'NIMATED. partic p. 2. [from animato.] 
Lively; vigorous. Pope, 

ANIMATION.” / [from animate.] 

1. The act of animating or ealivening, 
R 9 Bacon, 
2. That which animates, Brooks. 
The ſtate of being enlivened. 

A'NIMATIVE. a. {trom animate, ] That 
has the pawer of giving life. > 

ANIMA'TOR. ſ. [from animate.) That 


 -which gives life Brown, 


ANIME. a. [animeſus, Latin.] Full of 


ſpirit; hot; Die. 
ANIMYQY/SITY. a. [ tas, Latin,] Ve- 
hemence of hatred ; paſſionate malignity. 
Swift, 

A'*NISE, /. ſaniſum, Latin.] A ſpecies of 
apium or parſley, with large ſweet ſcented 
ſeeds. Miller, 
A'NKER, ſ. [ancher, Dutch.] A liquid 
meaſure, the fourth part of the awm, and 
contains two ſtekans; each flekan conſiſts 
of fixteen mengles; the mengle being 
equal to two of our wine quarts, Ebambers, 


Dryden. 


-ANNTHILABLE. 


; commode; to vex. 


ANN 


A'NKLE, ſ. [ancleop, Saxon,] The jg 
which joins the foot to the leg. u 
A'NKLE BONE. , [from ankle and lone] 
The bone of the ankle. Peaches 
A'NNALIST, f. [from annals.) A wig 
of annals, Atteriur 
A'NNALS, ſ. [annales, Latip:] Hikſtong 
digeſted in the exact order a Ame. Nan 
A'NNATS. ſ. [ annates, Lat.] Firſt fru 
Cowl 
To ANNE'AL. v. n, [ælan, Saxon,] 
1. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid 
it may be fixed, Drydni 
2. To heat any thing in ſuch a many 
as to give it the true temper, 
To ANNE'X, v. a. [| annecto, annexum, lat, 
1. Tounite to at the end. 
2. To unite a ſmaller thing to a ęreste, 
5 Ralii 
ANNE/X. ſ. [from To annex,] The thiy 
annexed, Bren 
ANNEXA'TION. ſ. [from annex. 
1. Conjunction; adddition. Henna 
2. Union; coalition; conjunction. Aylf 
ANNE'XION. ſ. [from annex, } The sg 
anne xing. Rege 
ANNE/XMENT. /. [from ans ex.] 
1. The act of annexing. 
2. The thing annexed. Sha leſpem 
a. [from annibilat] 
That which may be put out cf exiſtence, 
To ANNUHILATE, v. a. [ad and ibid 
Latin.] 
1. To reduce to nothing. Br 
2. To deftroy, Ran 
3. To annul. Hes 
ANNIHILA/TION, ſ. [from annibiatt 
The act of reducing to nothing; the fl 
of being reduced to nothing, Dri 
ANNIVERSARY. . [anniverſarius, lk 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in! 
courſe of the year, Stillingfe 
2. The act of celebration of the anni 
ſary, Dad 
ANNIVE'/RSARY. a. [ anniverſarius, 1k 
Returning with the revolution of | 
year; annual, ; kg 
ANN DO'MINI, [Latin.] In the yew 
our Lord; as, anno domini, or 4 
175t; that is, in the ſeventeen hunde 
and fifty-firſt year from the birth of 
Saviour. 
A\NNOLIS, ſ. An American animal, | 
a lizard. 
ANNOTA?TION. /, [ennetatio, Lat.] 
plication 3 note, by 
ANNOTA*TOR. ſ. [Latin,] A wit 
notes; à commentator. Fel 
To ANNO'UNCE, v. @. | annoncer fr 
1. To publiſh z to proclaim. Mi 
2. To declare by a judiqqal ſentence- Pri 


To ANNOYY. v. a. ſanmyer, Fr.] = 


AN 


at ano! 
OMA! 
aly; it 
OMAL 


Meular 


U'Mal 
teular 
00d or a 

UMA1 
regular! 


ANO 


Ov. . [from the verb. ] Injury ; mo- 


The act of annoying. 
VO VER. /. [from To anney.] The per- 
dn that annoys. | 
NVU AL. @. [annuel, French, ] 
That which comes yearly. Pope. 
| That which is reckoned by the year. 
Shakeſpeare, 
That which laſts only a year. Ray. 
NUALLY. ad. [from annual. ] Yearly; 
ery year. | Brown, 
NUITANT, /. [from annuity. ] He that 
ſeſſes or receives an annuity; 
NUTTY. /. [annuite, French, ] 
A yearly rent to be paid for term of life 
r years. | Convel, 
A yearly allowance, Clarendon, 
INNU'L, v. a, [from nullus, Latin. ] 
Jo make void; to nullify, Rogers. 
Jo reduce to nothing. Miltan. 
INULAR. @. [from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 
hg the form of a ring. Cheyne, 
NULARY, a. [from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 
pe the form of rings. Ray. 
INULET, ſ. [from annulus, Latin, ] 
A little ring. . 
In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare 
embers, in the Dorick capital, under the 
yarter round, are called annulets. 
INNU/MERATE, v. 4. [annumero, Lat.] 
0 add to a former number, 
NUMERA'TION. .. [annumeratio, Lat.] 
ddition to a former number, 
INNUNCIATE, v. a. [annuncie, Lat.] 
0 bring tidinzs, 
NUNCIA*TLION-DAY. ſ. [from annun - 
are.] The day celebrated by the church, 


leſſed virgin; ſolemnized on the twenty - 
th of March. Taylor. 
OYDNE, a. [from a and ée, Greek, ] 
hat which has the power of mitigating 
ain, þ Dryden, 
AINO/INT, v. a. [oindre, encindre, part. 


year * enen, French. ] 

A. + To rub over with unctuous matter, 

und! | Shakeſpeare, 

of To be rubbed upon. Dryden, 
Lo conſecrate by unction. Shakeſp. 


VINTER. /. [from anoint.] The perion 
at anoints, 

UMALISM, ſ. [from anomaly.] Ano- 
ay; irregularity, Dic. 
OMALVSTICAL. ad. [from anomaly.] 
Mezular; term of aſtronomy. 

UMALOUS. 2. [a priv. and de. 


Locke. 
from anomalous. 


or analogy of things. 
UMALOUSLY, ad, 
Foularly, 


ſtation. Dryden. 
5 NOU'YANCE. /. [from anney. . 

f That which annoys. Shakeſpeare. 
ie South, 


memory of the angel's ſalutation of the 


ular; deviating from the general me- 


ANS 


 ANO/MALY. ,. [anomalie, Fr.] Itregularityz 


deviation from rule. South. 
A'NOMY. /. [a priv. and wpos. ] Breach 

of law. Bramball, 
ANON. ad. 

1. Quickly; ſoon, Waller, 

2. Now and then, Milton. 


ANO'NYMOUS, 2. [a priv. and Ga] 
Wanting a name. Ray. 

ANO'NY MOUSLY. ad. [from anonymous, ] 
Without a name. Swifts 

ANORE/XY, /. [avoertiz.] Inappetency. 


ul . 

ANO'THER, a. | from an and other. | * 
1. Not the ſame. Locke, 
2, One more. Shakeſpeare, 
3- Any other, Samuel. 
4. Not one's ſelf. South, 
5. Widely different. South. 


ANO/THER-GAINES, a. Of another kind. 
Obſolere, Sidney. 

ANO/THER-GUESS, a, Of another kind. 
A low word, Arbutbnot. 

ANSATED. a. [anſatus, Latin.] Having 
handles, 

To A'NSWER, v. n, [anvrpanian, Saxon. ] 
I. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion, Dryd. 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. Matthezv. Boyle. 
3. To be accountable for. Brown, 
4+ To vindicate; to give a juſtificatory ac- 


count of, Swift, 
5. To give an account. Temple. 


b. To correſpond to; to ſuit with. Prov. 
7. To be equivalent to, Ecclefiafticus, 
3. To ſatisfy any claim or petition. Raleigh, 
9. To act reciprocally upon. 9 
10. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlative to 
ſomething elſe. Taylor. 
11. To bear proportion to. Swift, 
12. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent, Altterbury, 
13. To comply with, Shakeſpeare, 
14. To ſucceed; to produce the wiſhed 


event. Bacon, 
15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 
ſummons, Shakeſpeare. 


16. To be over-againit any thing. Shakeſp. 
ANS VER. ſ. | from the verb.] 

1. That which is ſaid in return to a que“ 

tion, or poſition. Atterbury, 

2. Confutation of a charge, Ayliffe, 
A'NSWER. JOBBER. /. He that make. a 

trade of writing anſwers. Swift, 
A'NSWERABLE, a, [from arſ<yer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made. 


2. Obliged. to give an account, Swift, 
3. Correſpondent, Siancy. 
4. Proportionate, Milton. 
5. Suitable; ſuited. Milton. 
6. Equal. R. leigb. 
7. Relative; correlative. Hooter, 


A'NSWERABLY, ad. [from af erable.] 
In due proportion; with proper corre- 
| - ſpondence 5 


ANT 


ſpongence z ſvitably, 


A'/NSWERER. ſ. {from anſwer, ] 
I. He that anſwers. * 


2, He that manages the controverſy apainſt 
Swift, 
ANT, ſ. {zmerr, Saxon.] An emmet; a 
Pope. 
A'NTBEAR. ſ. [from ant and bear.] An 
Ray, 
A'NTHILL. ,. [from ant and bill, The 

ſmall protuberance of earth in which ants/ 
Addiſon, 


one that bas written firſt, 
piſmire. 
animal that feeds on ants. 
make their neſts. 
AN'T, A contraction for and it, or and if it. 


ANTA'GONIST, ſ. [arri and ayanite. 
1. One who contends with another; an 


—— 


opponent. Milton. 
2. Contrary, Addiſon. 


3. oa anatomy.] The antagoniſt is that 
muſcle which counteraas ſome others. 

Arbutbnot. 

De ANTA'GONIZE. v. n. [a and ayw- 

c.] To contend againſt another. Did. 

ANTA*LGICE. &. | from awsi, againſt, and 
aAyoc, pain.] That which ſoftens pain. 


 ANTANACLA'SIS. |. [from nasse. 


1. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame 
word is repeated in a different manner, if 
not in a contrary ſignification. 5 
2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at the 
end of a long parentheſis, Smitb. 
ANTAPHRODTTICR. 3. [from &vr; and 
«peodirn, ] Efficacious a; ainſt the venereal 
di eaſe, 
ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. 2. [from u and 
© awowMifig.] Good againſt an apoplexy. 
ANTAR*QTICE. a. [h and apxlo;. ] Re- 
lating to the ſouthern pole, aller, 
ANTARTHRYTICK. a, [ and «g08glis. ] 
Good againſt the gout, 


ANTASTHMA/TICK. a. [dyrl and dots, ] 


Good againſt the aſthma, | 

ANTE, A Latin particle ſignifying before, 
which is frequently uſed in compoſitions ; 
as, antediluvian, before the flood; ante in 


compoſition ſignifies before, as entediluvian; 


anti ſignifies again, as antifebrils, good 
againſt fevers, 
A'NTEACT. /. [from ante and a#,] A 
former act. 7 
ANTEAMBULA'TION. /. _ ante and 
. ambulo, Lat.] A walking before. Dicr. 
To ANIFCE'DE. v. n. ; ava ante, be fore, 
and ce o, to go.] To precede; to go be- 
fore. Hale. 
ANTECE'DENCE. /. [from antecede.] The 


act or ſtate of going before. Hale. 
ANTECEDENT. 4. [antecedens, Latin. ] 
Going before; preceding. | South, 


ANTECE/DENT, g. [ antecedens, Latin. ] 
1. That which goes before, South, 
2+ [In grammar.] The noun to which the 
relative is ſubj oĩhed. 

1 


Brer mood. 
A/NSWERABLENESS. f. [from anſwer- 


able.] The quality of being anſwerable. Dich. ANTECE'DENTLY, ad. 


ANT 
3. [In logiek.] The firſt propoß tion 
enthymeme. 
1 from enters 
Previouſly. 
ANTECE'SSOR, ſ. [Latin.] One why 
| before, or leads another. | 
ANTECHAMBER. /. [from ante, hy 
and chamber. ] The chamber that lah 
the chief apartment, | 
To ANTEDATE. V. d. [from ante and 
datum, Latin. ] | 
1. To date earlier than the real tin 
” |} 
2. To date ſomething before the 
time. 
ANTEDILUY/VIAN. a. 
and diluvium, a deluge, 
1. Exiſting before the deluge, V 
2. Relating to things exiſting befor 
deluge, : B 
. A*NTELOPE. . 


, 
Ag" 
- 


from ante, be 


A goat with cuz 

wreathed hoyns, Wm 

ANTEMER]/DIAN, a. [ants and mv 
Being before noon. 

ANTEME'TICK, a. [ vr} and ile. 
has the power of preventing or f 
vomiting. 

ANTEMU”NDANE. @. [ante and n 
Lat.] That which was before the we 

A'NTEPAST,. ſ. [ante and paſtum, Lat 
foretaſte, | Decay of h 

A'NTEPENULT. /. [ antepenultims, lat 
The laft ſyllable but two. 

ANTEPILE'P TICK, . [arri and ini 
A medicine againſt convulſions. bn 

To A'NTEPONE. v. a. [ antepono, Lat 
To prefer, . 

ANTEPREDICAMENT, ſ. [aztyn 
mentum, Latin.] Something preview 
the doctrine of the predicament, 

ANTERIO/RITY. /. {from anteriur 
ority; the ſtate of being before, 

ANTE/RIOUR. 2. [anterior, Lat.] 
before, B 

A'NTES. ſ. [Latin.] Pillars of lay 
menſions that ſupport the front of a 
ing. 

ANTESTO/MACH. F. [from ante u 
mach.] A cavity that leads into the 
mach. | 

AN1HELMINTHICK. a. [an al 
4w9©®-,] That which kills worms. 


ANTHEM. f. [4:0yw®-.] A boly 


ANTHO'LOGY. . [arbongyias] 
1. A collection of flowers. 
2. A collection of devotions. 


3. A collection of poems. Lind off 


A'NTHONY's FIRE, 1. A ICON 
pelas. | 
ANTHRAX. f. [80gat.] 4 f. 
blotch which burns the Ein; 3 © 2 
N ANTH 


ANT 


PO'LOGY. . [erer and 
The doarine A the ſtructute or 


tre of men. 
TYROPO'PHAGT. [. [ e and 
HRO ſ- [ * 3 


„ Man- eaters; cannibals, 
ROPOPHAGU/NIAN, f. A ludi- 
ous word, formed by Rane from 
thropophagi. 8 bakeſpeare. 
THROPO'PHAGY, Se [ avdgewe; and 
5] The quality of eating human fleſh. 
: Brown. 
r and 

the nature of 


HROPO/SOPHY, . 
la.] The knowledge 


FN Oꝰ r ICK, a. [d and de.] 
hat which has the power of preventing 


rep. 
II. Ia. ] A particle much uſed in com- 
fition with words derived from the Greek; 
bgnifies. contrary to; as, antimonarchical, 
ppoſite to monarchy. 
TIA/CID. a. { from arr} and acidus, four, ] 
+ Arbuthnot. 
TICHA/MBER, ſ. Corruptly written for 
techamber. 
ICHRY/STIAN, a, [from art and 
xclar;.] Oppoſite to chriſtianity. South. 
TICHRISTHANISM, ſ. [from anti- 
rifian.] Oppoſition or contrariety to 
nſtianity. Decay of Piety. 
ICHRISTIA'NITY, {. [from anti- 
brifian,] Contrariety to chriſtianity. 
NTVCIPATE, v. 4. [anticipo, Latin. ] 
To take ſomething ſooner than another, 
as to prevent him. Hammond, 
To take up before the time, Dryden. 
To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of 
mething which is not yet, as if it really 
u. Denbam. 
To preclude. Sbaleſceare. 
TICFPA'TION, ſ. [from rare | 
+ The act of taking up ſomething before 
zume. Holder. 
Foretaſte. E' Eftrange, 
Opinion implanted before the reaſons of 
a opinion can be known. Derbam. 
TICK. a. [antiguus, ancient, ] Odd; ri- 
elouſly wild. Dryden. 
ITICK. /, 
He that plays anticks, or uſes odd yeſti- 
lation; a buffoon, Shakeſpeare, 
Odd appearance. Spenſer. 
NTICK, . 4. [from antick.] To make 
Nicks, Shakeſpeare, 
ICKLY, ad. [from antick,] With odd 
Wures. Shakeſpeare, 
ICLPMARX. fe. [from dri and xxuat.] 
ſentence in which the laſt part is lower 
an the firſt, os 
e.] Good againſt convulſions. 
rar bal ; Flyer. 
NT 


| oppoſed to ſympathy. 
MEA. 1. 


ICONVU/LSIVE. a. [from dvr? and 


ANT 


ANTICOR. ſ. [ and cor.) A preterns- 
tural ſwelling in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſit® 


to his heart, Farrier's Dict᷑. 
ANTICO'URTIER. /. [from a and coure 
tier,} One who oppoſes the court, 
ANTIDO'TAL. a. [from antidote.] That 
wa has the quality of counteracting 
poi 


ion. Browns 


A'NTIDOTE, . [ride] A medi- 
cine given to expel poiſon. Dryden. 


ANTIFE'BRILE. a. [a and febris.] Good 
againſt fevers, Fleyer. 
ANTILO/GARITHM, . [from avti, a- 
gainſt, and /ogarithm.] The complement of 
the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or ſe« 
cant, or the difference of that logarithm 
from the logarithm of ninety deerees. 
. Chambers, 
ANTIMONA'RCHICAL. 4. [a and je- 
vogyia.] Againſt government by a Gaghe 
perion, Addiſon. 
ANTIMO'NIAL. a. from antimony.] Made 
of antimony. Blackmore. 
A'NTIMONY, ſ. Antimony is a mineral 
ſubſtance, of a metailine nature. Mines 
of metals afford it. Its texture is full 
of little ſhining veins or threads, like 
needles; brittle as glaſs. It deſtroys and 
diſſipates all metals fuſed with it, except 
gold. Chambers. 
ANTINEPHRITICK, 2. [ayr} and vepgi- 
ringe] Good againſt diſeaſes of the reins 
and kidneys, . 
A'NTINOMY, g. [a and dH⁰f. ] A con- 
tradition between two laws. 
AN TIPARALY7TICK,. 8. [a- and wapd- 
Avoic.] Efficacious againſt the palſy, 
ANTIPATHE/TICAL. a. {from ancipathy.} 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing, 
H 


ANTVPATHY. /. {from av} and wats; ; 
antipatbie, Fr.] A natural contrariety to 
any thing, fo af to ſhun it involuntarily z; 

Locke. 

Ca and Taioae 
A] The oppoſition of a contrary quality, 
by which the quality it oppoſes becomes 
heightened or intended, Cow 

ANTIPESTILENTIAL, a. [a and peſti- 
lential.} Efficacious againſt the plague. 


a 

ANTIPHRA'SIS. ſ [a and pedrice] The 
uſe of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their 
proper meaning, | South, 
ANTIPODAL. . [from antipodes.] Re- 
lating to the antipodes. Brown, 
ANTPFPODES. ſ. [a and de.] Thoſe 
people who, living on the other fide of the 
globe, have their feet directly oppoſite to 
Walter 


ours. . 
ANTUPOPE. /. [from a and pope.] He 
that uſurps 2 —_— 295 


Tl- 


ANT 
ANTIPTO'SIS. ſ. [err{a]vow.] A figure 


in grammar, by which one caſe is put for 


another, 
A/NTIQUARY., 7 [ antiquarius, Latin.] A 
man ſtudious of antiquity, Pope. 


A'NTIQUARY. a. Old; antique, Shakeſp. 
To A'NTIQUATE. v. 4. [antiuo, Latin. | 
To make obſolete. Addiſon. 
A'NTIQUATEDNESS, ſ. [from antiguat - 
ed.] The ſtate of being obſolete. 
ANTIQUE. a. [antigue, French. ] 


1. Ancient; not modern. Shakeſp. 
2. Of genuine antiquitys Prior. 
3. Of old faſhion, Smith. 
4. Odd; wild; antick. Donne. 


 ANTUQUE. /. [from antigut, a.] An anti- 
uityz a remain of ancient times, Swift, 
ANTVQUENESS. /. [from antigue.] The 
quality of being antique. Addiſon. 
ANTVQUITY. /. [antiguitas, Latin. ] 


1, Old times. Addiſon. 
2, The ancients. Raleigh. 
3. Remains of old times. Bacon. 
4. Old age. : Shakeſpeare. 


ANTI'SCII. ſ. [e&riioxta.)] The people who 
have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 
The people of the north are Antiſcii do 
thoſe of the ſouth j one projecting ſhadows 

at nooh toward the north, the other to- 
ward the ſouth. | Chambers, 

ANTISCORBU'TICAL. a. [ av} and feor- 
butum.] Good againſt the ſcurvy, Arburb. 

ANTISPASIS, ſ. [&riowdo,] The revul- 
fion of any humour. 

ANTISPASMO/DICK. a. [av xc] 
T hat which has the power of relieving the 
crap. 

' ANTISPA'STICK. a: frre i.] Me- 
dicines which cauſe a revulſion. 8 

AN'TISPLE'NETICK, 6. | avri and ſplene- 

. tick.) Efficacious in diſeaſes of the ſpleen, 

| Floyer. 

ANTI'STROPHY. |. Arie. ] In an ode 

ſiung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every 
three. = : 

ANTISTRUMA'/TICK. a. a and firuma.] 
Good againſt the king's evil. Wiſeman. 

ANTITHE'SIS. ſ. In the plural antitheſes. 

ende.] Oppoſition z contraſt. Pope. 

A'NTITYPE. ſ. {avrirvro;,] That which 

js reſembled or ſhadowed out by the type. 
A term of theology. | Burnet, 

ANTITY/PICAL, a. [from antitype. } That 

. Which explains the type, 


ANTIVENE/REAL, a, [ and wenereal.] 


Good 2gainſt the venereal diſeaſe. Wiſeman, . 


A'NTLER. ſ. [andouillier, Fr.] Branch of a 
+ Rtag's horns, : Prior. 
viNTO'ECI. ſ. | from 4 and oixiw.] Thoſe 
inhabitants of the earth who live under the 
ſame meridian, at the ſame diſtance from 
the equatorz the one toward the north, 


and the other to the ſouth, 


Chambers, 


APE 


ANTONOMA'TTA. f. [from & πν 
a name.] A form of ſpeech, in vw p 
for a proper name, is put the nm 1 
ſome dignity, We ſay the Orator fl Ip] 
cero. [x 

A'NTRE. [ antre, Fr.] A cavern; 20 4 
> . Shake PE: 

ANVIL. ſ. [enpille, Saxon, ] . 
I. The iron block on which the ſmith] 'PI 
his metal to be forged. Dr poi 
2. Any thing on which blows are ld PH 

Shale era 

ANXVETY. F. [anxietas, Latin.) fro: 
1. Trouble of mind about ſome PH] 
event; ſolicitude. Tila * 
2. Depreſſion z lowneſs of ſpirits, M whi 

ANXIOUS, 4. [anxius, Latin. ] ſun, 
1. Diſturbed about ſome certain eπc＋] nl 

P Wat 
2. Careful; full of inquietude. H ene 

A'NXIOUSLY. a. [from anxious.] Sl 21 v 
touſly 3 unquietly, E 00) 

A*NXIQUSNESS. /{, [from anxicus.] wa 
quality of being anxious, fence 

ANV. a. [aniz, eniz, Saxon; ] PHO. 
1. Every; whoever; whatever. , 
2. It is uſed in oppoſition to none- \ nA, 

A'ORIST. ſ. [pto;.] Indefinite, HR 

AORTA. |. | eopin.) The great artery v e d 
riſes immediately out of the left ventri PIAL 

the heart. N place 

APA'CE. ad, [from a and pace.] PICE 
1. Quick; ſpeedily, Tu £row 
2 Haſtily. Atter middl. 

ApAGO/GICAL. a. [from 472 yuy1.) C 
as does not ptove the thing direQly; ſhare c 
ſhews the abſurdity which ariſes frag. 

_ nying it, Ch. Ha 

APART. ad. [apart, French. ] kative, 
1. Separately from the reſt in place. 2. For 
2. In a ſtate of diſtinction. 3. Sil, 
3. At a diſtance; retired from the . Va 

company. „ 15S + L 
APA'RTMENT. ſ. [ apartement, French enne. 
room; a ſet of rooms, Ac” IS H 
A'?ATHY. /. [a and wabo;.] Exe ppery 
from paſſion, PITP/ 
APE. ſ. [ape, Icelandiſh,] | tion. 
1. A kind of monkey. Cr 

2. An imitator. Sat dels. 
7 APE, v. 4. [from ape. ] To imitagF0'Caj 
an ape imitates human actions. Ape 
APE/AK. ad. [d pique, Fr.] In a poluiered wri 
_ Pierce pointedly. UCAL 
A'PEPSY. ſ. [a.] A loſs of nWLontain; 
concoction. cor! 
AbERIENT. 4. [aperio, Latin. ] Ag! 
purgati ve. K VCRU: 
APE'RITIVE. a. [ from aperio, Lat.] Ne 
which has the quality of opening- Ocky 
APE'RT, a. [apertus, Latin. ] Open. ooks a 
APE/RTION, f. [from apertus, Latin bitt! 


1. An opening; a paſſage; 3 gh. ; Vox. 


APO 
2 * 

>. The act of opening. a Wiſeman. 
PERTLY. ad. | apertè, Latin. Open! 
PERTN ESS. . [ from apert.| Opennels. 

db, Holder. 
PERTURTE. /. [from apertus, open. | 
I. The act of opening. Holder. 
2. An open place, Glanville, 
PE FALOUS. A. [of a and trale, a 
leaf. Without e! 8 
pv. ſ. atices, plur. | Lat, e tp or 
__ deſc: Woodward. 
PHA'RESIS. ſ. ſa bel t⁰.] A figure in 
grammar that tabes away a letter or ſyllable 
from the beginning of 4 word 
PHE'LION, ſ. apbelia, plut. dA ND. ] 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in 
which it is at the point remoteſt from the 
ſun, Cbeyne. 
PHILANTHROPY. . [AA la.] 
Want of love to mankind. 
PHORISM. [. [A pg. A maxim; 
an unconnedted, poſition, Rogers, 
PHORI S (ICAL, a. [from apberiſm.] 
Written in ſeparate unconnected ſen- 
fences. 
PHORI'S TICALLY. ad. [from aphoriſti- 
cal.] In the form of an aphoriſm. Harvey. 
PHRODIS/VACAL, T4 [apg:3rn.] Re- 
HRODISI'ACK., lating to the vene- 
real diſeaſe. | 
PIARY. /. {from apis, Lat. a bee.] The 
place where bers are kept, Swift, 
PICES of a flewer, Little k nobs that 
grow on the tops of the lamina, in the 
middle of a flower. Quircy, 
PIECE, ad. [a and piece.] To the part or 
ſhare of each, Hooker. Swift. 
PISH. a. [from ate ] 
1. Having the qualities of an ape; imi- 
tative, Shakeſpeare. 
2, Foppiſh ; affected. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Silly; affetting. Clan ville. 
4. Wanton; playful. Prior. 
PISHLY, ad. [from apiſh.] In an apiſh 
manner, - 
PISHNESS, . [from ajifþ.] Mimickry ; 
per). 
PUTPAT. ad. [a word formed from the 
tion.] With quick palpitation. Congreve. 
FLUSTRE. ſ. | Latin, } The enſigu in ſea- 
deſſels. N 
O'CALYPSE. ſ. [from d πwea⁰αο.] 
Revelation; a word uſed only of the ſa- 
red writings. Mien. 


Maining revelatjon. Burnet, 
OCOPE, fo (awoxonn.] A figure, when 
ne laſt letter or ſyllable is taken away. 

VUCRU'STICK. a. { amonggrite.} Re- 
telling and aſtringent. Chambers. 
UCKYPHA. „. from a Toxgurlo, ] 


Wubtful authors, . Hogher, 
Vor. I. | 


0CALY'e TICAL. @. [from afotelypſe.] | 


books appended to the ſacred wiitings; of 


APO 6 


APO'CRYPHAL. a. [from apocty/ ba,] 
I. Not canonical; of uncer am authority. 
Hooker, 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. Addijor. 
APO/CRY PHALLY, ad. | frun#aj ocryphatl. ] 
Uncertainlv, | 
AVO'CRY"HALNESS, f. [from apocry- 
fhal.} Uncerta nty. 
APUDPC TICAL. a. [from d πν ,.] De- 


monſtrat ive. Brown. 
APODV AIS. ſ. {wig ,.] Demonſtration, 
Di&, 

APOG Z'ON. ) [. [amezn.] A point in 
A'POQCEE, the heavens, in which the 
APOCEUM. ] ſun, or a planet, is at the 


greateſt diſtance poſſible from the earth in 
its whole revolution, Fairfax, 
APOLOGE'/TICAL, 7 2. That which is ſaid 
APOLOGE/TICE. in defence of any 
thing, Boyts. 
APOLOGE'TICALLY, ad. [ from apologeti- 
cal.) In the way of defence or excule, 
To API'LOGIZE. v. 3. [from apology.] 
To plead in favour, | Pope. 
A'POLOGUE, /. HH.] Fable; ftory 
contrived to teach ſome moral truth. Locle. 
APO'LO)GY. ſ. [atologia, Lat. «wopia.] 
Defence ; excuſe, Tiiauſon. 
APOMECO/METRY. . [from n ns 
x03, and jelfiv,] The art of meaſuring 
thines at a glance. 
APONEURO'SIS, ſ. [ from & =? and rd.] 
Ag expanſion of a nerve into a membrane. 
Sharp. 
APO'PHASIS. , (Lat, Sniper] A fee 
y which the ora or ſeems to wave what 
he would pla nly infinuace. Smiths 


APOPHLE'GMATICK. a. | {ro and Si- 


un.] Drawing away phle»m, | 
APOPHLE'GMATISM, /. [and and V- 
Aa.] A med eine to draw phlegm, Bacon. 
A OPHTHEGM. [ {aripdhyua A re- 
markable laying, Prior. 
APO'PUIYGE. ſ. [aw v3), fiight,] That 
part ofa colamn, where it begins to ſpring 
out of its baſg;z the ſpring of a columo. 
Chambers, 
APO'PHYSIS, ſ. [4n6$v74.] The promi- 
nent parts of ſome bones; the ſame as 
p*oce's,- . ' Fiſeman. 
APOPLE'CTICAL. 7 4. [from ape lexy. ] 
APOPLE/CTICE. 5 Relating to an apo- 
plexy, Derham. Wiſeman. 
A/POPLEXY, fe far. A uddch 
deprivation of all ſenſation oy a diſesſe, 
; Arbuthnot, 
APO'RIA.- ſ. [arefia.] A figure by which 
the ſoesker doubts where to begin. Smith; 
APORRHO'EXA, |, [Id.] Euvium; 
emanation. 
APOSIOPE'SIS. ſ. [ #Giwnn7i;.] A form 
of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, through 
ſome 98 or vehemeac i, breaks «if 


hjs 


F 


rantille, 
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Rx 

his ſpeech. . Smith, 
APO STASY, / [amogpz7i;.] Departure from 
. what a man has profeſſed: it is generally 
applied to religion. Sprat. 
APO'STATE. /. [afoflata, Lat. awce urn; ] 
One that has forſaken his religion. Rogers. 
APOSTA'TICAL. a. {from apeſtate ] After 
the manrer of an apoſtate. Sandys. 
To APO'STATIZE. v. n. [from apeſlate.] 
To forſake one's religion. Bentley. 
To APO'STEMATE,. v. n, [from efoſtene. ] 
To ſwell and corrupt into matter. Wiſeman. 
APOSTEMA'TION. ſ. [from apofterate. ] 
The gathering of a hellow purolent tu- 


mour. Grew, 
A'POSTEME. 7 g. [aT;prua.] A hollow 
A/POSTUME, S ſwelling; an abſceſs, 


Wiſeman. 
APO/STLE. ſ. [apeſtolus, Lat. am: ganos. 
A perſon ſent with mandates; particularly 
applied to them whom our Saviour deputed 
to preach'the goſpel, Locke, 
AROY/STLESEI1P, { [from apeſtle.] The 
office or dignity of an apoſtle. ' Locke, 
APOSTO'LICAL. a. | from apoſtolicb.] De- 
| Vivered by the apoſtles. 
, APOSTO LICALLY. ad. [| from afeſtolical. ] 
In the manner of the apoſtles. 
APOSTO'LICK. a. [from pee] Taught 
. by the apoſtles, - Dryden, 
APO'STROPHE, ſ. [a rogge. 
1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to 
another perſon than the ſpeech appointed 
did intend or require, Smith, 
2. In grammar, the contraction of a word 
by the uſe of a comma; as, tho", for 
though, : Sæoift. 
To APO STROPHIZ E. v. a. {from apo- 
| firopbe.] To addreſs by an apoſtrophe. 2 
APOSTUME. ſ. A hollow tumour filled 
with purulent matter, Harvey, 
APO'THECARY. ſ. ſepetbeca, Lat. a te- 
poſitory.] A man whoſe employment it is 
to keep medicines for ſale, South, 
APOTHEGM. ſ. [properly apophthegm.] 
A remarkable ſaying. atts, 
APOTHE'OSIS, /. [from «ws and $3; ] 
Deification, arth, 
APO'/TOME, ſ. [from &:7{pyw, to cut off, ] 
The remainder or difference of two incom - 
menſurable quantities, . Chambers, 
A/POZEM, ſ. fawi, from, and (tw, to 
boil.] A decoftion, - - Wiſeman, 
To APPA'L. v. a. [afppalir, Fr.] to fright ; 
to depreſs, Clarendon. 
APPA'LEMENT, ſ. [from p] Depreſ- 
ſion; impreſſion of fear, Bacon, 
A'PPANAGE. ſ. [appanagium, low Latin.] 
Lands ſet apart for the maintenance of 


younger children, Swift, 
APPARA/TUS, /. [Latin.] Tools; fur- 
niture; equipage; ſhow, \_ Pope, 


APPAREL. . { afpareil, Fr.] 


Hooker.” 


APP 
1. Dreſs; veſture. Sbale en 
2. Ext- rnal habiliments. Tad 
To AYPA'REL, v. n, [from af pareil, 
noun, ] | 
1. To dreſs; to eſoath. 
2. To cover or deck. 


APPA “RENT. a. | apparent, Fr.] 
1. Plain; ind6bitable, 8 Hnts 


Sms 


Bis 


2. Seeming ; not real, Hy PE 
3. Viſible, Alteriun cone 
4. Open; diſcoverable. Shaleſpey PE 
5. Certain; not preſumptive, Shak 


4 


APPA'RENTLY. ad. [ from appargt | 
Evidently ; openly, Till 
APPARITION, /. [from appareo, Latin, 


1. Appearance viſibility, Mi „4 

2. A viſible object. or 
3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit, M te 
4. Something only apparent, not re: E/ 
Dub pacif 

5. The viſibility of ſome luminary, Br PE 
APPA'RITOR. /. {from appareo, La 1. A 
The loweſt officer of the eccleſaf =. 0 
court; a ſummoner. bebe 
To APPA “TV. v. a, [appayer, old Fr. PE“ 
ſatisfy : wel! appayed, is pleaſed; il perſo: 

_ payed, is uneaſy, | © PEL 
To AFPE/ACH, wv. a. Name 
1. To accuſe, ; By PEI 

2. To cenſure; to reproach, Dy ame 
APPE'ACHMENT, ſ. ffrom ed 
Charge exhibited againſt any man. V E 
To APPE/AL. v. ». Len, Latin.] Accor 
1. To transfer a cauſe from one t1 ative, 
other, - Sei p 

2, To call another as witneſs. which 

3. To charge with a crime. Shale PEL 
AFPE/AL. i. {from the verb. APPI 
I. A provocation from an inferiour . To 
ſuperiour judge. D:. To 
2. In the common law an accuſation. Cal "EN 


3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. Dya 
4. A call upon any as witneſs. #a 
APPEALANT. þo [from appeal, ] He N 
appeals. Shaleſſe 
To APPE'AR. v. n, . Latin. 
t. To be in fight; to be viſible. 
2. To become viſible as af ſpirit. 
3. To ſtand in the preſence of ſome iu 


Al 


riour. eue 
4. To be the object of obſervation. . 
5. To exhibit one's ſelf before a che add 
5 Shake ED 
6. To be made clear by evidence. Spa Annexic 
7. To ſeem; in oppoſition to reality. rk Nn 
8. To de plain beyond diſpute. Arbus. Som: 
APPE'ARANCE. /, [from To afpear-] . 4n a 
1. The act of coming into fight, APPEF 
2. The thing ſeen, : 5 To b 
3. Phenomenon z any thing viſible. CP: To þ 


4 Semblance; not reality, * 


5. Outſide; ſhow, 5 
6. Entt into a place or company · — 
7. 


— 


APP 


ſupernatural vihbility, 


5. Apparition 3 


wh Aldiſen. 
þ . Exhibition of the perſon to a court. 
7 Shakeſpeare. 

. Open circumſtances of a caſe, Swifts 

10. Preſence; mien. Addiſon. 

11. Probability; likelihood, Bacon. 


PE/ARER. ſ. [f om To afpear.] The 
perſon thot appears. Brown, 
PEASABLE, a. {from apfeaſe.] Re- 
concileable. q 
PEASABLENESS. ſ. [from appcaſe. ] 
Reconcileableneſs, 
APPE/ASE. v. 4. [appaiſcr, Fr.] 
1. To quiet; to put in a ſlate of peace. 
Davics. 
To pacify; to reconcile, Milton. 
fate of peace. Hayward. 
PE/ASER, ſ. [from agpeaſe.] He that 
pacifizs; he that quiets diſturbances, 
PELLANT, f. {appelto, Latin, to calt.] 
1, A challenger. Shakeſpeare, 
2. One that appeals from a lower to a 
higher power. Apyliffe, 
PELLATE. ſ. [appellatus, Lat.] The 
perſon appealed againtt. Ayliffe, 
PELLA'TION, ſ. [appellatio, Latin. 
Name. ; Brown. 
PELLATIVE. ſ. [appellativum, Lat. | 
Names for a whole rank of beings, are 
called appellatives. | Watts, 
PE'LLATIVELY. 2d. [from appellative. ] 
According to the manner of nouns appel- 
ative, 
PELLATORY. a. | from appeal. ] That 
which Contains an appeal, 
PELLEE. ſ. One «ho is accuſed. Di#, 
APPE/ND., v. n. [e/pendo, Lat.] 
1. To hang any thing upon another. 
2. To add to ſomething as an acceſſory. 


added to another thing, without being ne- 
ceſſary to its eſſence, Taylor, 
PENDANT. a. [French.] 

I. Hanging to ſomething elſe, f 
Annexed; concomitant. Rogers. 
3- In law, any thing belonging to another, 
Þ acteiſorium principal, el, 
PENDANT, /. An accidental or adven- 
ittous part, Grew. 
APPE/NDICATE., . 4. [ appendo, Lat. ] 
To add to another thing. Hale. 
Annexion. ale. 
END X. ſ. appendices, plur. [Lat.] 

l, Something appended or added. Stilling fl, 
2, An adjunſt or concomitant, Watts. 
APPERTA'IN. v. . [afpartenir, Fr.] 

. To belong to as of right. Raleigh, 
& To belong to by nature. Bacon. 


PEASEMENT. . [from appraſe.] A 


PENDAGE. ſ. [French.] Something 


FPENDICA'TION, ſ. [from appendicare.] 


APP 
APPERTAI'N MENT. /, [from appertain. | 
I dat which belongs to any rank or dign!'y, 
Shakeſteare. 
APPE'RTENANCE f. fappartenance, Fr.] 


That which belongs to another thing, 
Brown, 


APPE'RTINENT, a. from To ap'ertain.] 
Rel-nging ; relating. Sba beſpeare. 


A'PPETENCE, 7 / [ap etentiay Lat.] Car- 
A PPETEN CV. nal deſire. Milton. 


APPETIE] LIT V. /. { from appetible.} The 
quality of being deſirable. Bramhal. 
A'PPETIBLE, a [appetibilis, Lat.] De- 


firable, | Brambal, 
A'PPETITE. / [ appetites, Lat.] 
1. The natural dehte of good. Hooker, 


2. The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure, Dryden. 
3. Violent lonzing. Clarendon. 
4. Keenneſs of ſtomach ; hunger. Ba on. 
APPETI'TION. y. [ appetitte, Lat.] Defire. 
Hammond. 

A/PPETITIVE. a. That which deſires. 
Hale. 

Te APPLAY/UD, v. 4. [applaude, Lat.] 

1. To praiſe by clapping the hands. 
2. To praiſe ia general. Pope. 
APPLA'UDER. . [from applaud.) He that 
praiſes or commends. Glanville, 


APPLAUSE. . [afplauſus, Lat.] Appro- 


dation loudly expteſſed. Dryden, 
APPLE. ſ. [æppel, Saxon. ] 

1. The fruit of the apple-tree. Pore. 

2. The pupil of the eye. Deut. 


A PPLEWOMAN. ſ. ¶ from apple E 
man.] A woman that ſells apples. Arbutb. 
APPLYABLE, a, { from apfly. ) That which 
may be applied. South. 
APPLYANCE. ſ. [from apply. The act of 
applying; the thing apelied. Sbateſp. 
APPLICABYLITY. ſ. [from applicable. ] 
The quality of being fitto be applied. 

A'PPLICABLE «a. [from apply.} That 
which may be applied, Dryden. 

A*'PPLICABLENESS, /, [from applicable. ] 
Fitneſs to be applied. Boyle. 

A/PPLICABLY. ad. [from applicable.) In 
ſuch manner as that it may be properly 
applies. 

A'PPLICATE. ſ. [from afpiy.] A right 
line drawn acroſs a curve, lo as to biſedt 
the diameter | Chambers, 

APPLICA/TION, /. {from op;ly.] * _ 
1. the act of applying any thing to an- 
other, 5 
2. The thing applied. + , 
3. The act of applying to any perſon as a 
petitioner, Swift. 
4. The employment of any means for a 
certain end. Locke. 
5. Intenſeneſs of thought ; cloſe ſtuoy. 

Locke, 
G 2 6. Atten- 


AFP 


5. Attention to ſome auen. affair. 
Addiſon. 
APPLICATIVE. 3. {from 427. That 
which applies. rambal, 
A*'PPLICATORY, a. That which applies. 


Tayhr. 
To APPLV“. v. 3. [applico, Lat.] 
1. To put one thing to another. Dryder. 
2. To lay medicamæats upon a wound, Add. 
3 To make ye of, as relative or ſuitable, 


: Dryden. 
4. To put to a certain uſe. Clarendon. 
5. To uſe as means to an end. Rogers, 


5. To fix the mind upon; to ſtudy. ns. 
7. To have recourſe to, as a petitioner. S vo /t. 
To endeavour to work upon. Rage. 
To ply; to keep at work. Sia ney. 
To 'APPO'INT, . 4. [ appointer, Fr.] 
1. To fix any thing, Golatians, 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. Judges, 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree. 
Manafſeb's Prayer. 
4. To furniſh ia all points; to equip. 
Hayzoard. 
APPO'INTER, /. {from appoint. ] He that 
ſerttes or fixes. 
APPOINTMENT. /. [ appointement, Fr.] 
1. Stipulation, 


2, Decree; eſtabliſhment. Hooker. 
3. Direction; order. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Equipment; furniture, Shakeſpeare. 


An allowance paid to any man. 
To APPO'KTION. v. . from portio, Lat.] 
To ſet out in juſt proportions. Co lier. 
APPO'RTIONMENT. /. [from apportion, ] 
A dividing into portions. 
To APPOY/SE, v. 3. [apporo, Lat.] To put 
queſtions to. Bacen. 
A PPOSITE. a. [appoſitus, Lat.] Proper; 
fit; well adapted. Molton. Atterbury, 
A'PPOSITELY. ad, [from afpoſite,] Pro- 
perly ; fitly ; ſuitably, South. 


A PPOSITENESS, .. [from appoſite,] Fit- 


neſs; propriety ; ſuitableneſs, Hale, 


APPUSUTIUN, . [appoſitio, Lat.] 


1. The addition of new matter. Arbuthnot, 


2. In grammer, the FRY of two nouns 
in the ſame taſe. 
To APPRA'TSE.. v. a. [apprecier, Fr.] 
To ſet a price upon any things * 
APPRAISER. f. {from appraiſe.] A perſon 
appointed to ſet a price uponthings to ve ſold. 
To APPREHE'ND, v. a. [appreberdo, Lat.] 
1. To las hold on. Taylor, 


2. To icize, in order for trial or putiſh- 


ment, Carendon, 
3. To conre've by the mind, 
4. Lo think oh with terrour ; to fra, 
Temple. 
APPREME/NDER, fe [from appreberd.] 
Concetver; thinker, Glanwille, 
APPREHE NSIBLE. 3. from apprehend. ] 
4 hat whichymay be apprehended, or con- 


Stilliag fleet. 


N 


ceived, P14 

APPREHE'NSION, /. [opprebin, Lat, 
1. The mere contemplation of things. 

2 

2. Opinion ; ſentiment ; conception, Sl 

3. The faculty by wa ch we conceite ney 


ideas. Mile 
4 Fear. Aud 1 
$5. Suſpicion of ſomething, Sb; :he/2u 
6, Seizure. Si. okejpeo 


APPREHE'NSIVE. a. [from a 
1. Quick to underſtand, $2 
2. Fearfal. Tala 

APPREHE/NSIVELY. ad. | from apprete 

frees} In an apprehenfive manner, 

APPREHE/NSIVENESS, . [rom 4% 
ben ſive.] The quality of being appreha 
ſive. lis 

APPRE'NTICE. ſ. | apprenti, Fr.) ( 
that is bound by covenant, to ſerve an 
man of trade, upon condition that f 
tradeſman ſh:ll, in the mean time, 8g 
deavourtoinftruft him ia his art, Dy 

To APPRE/N VICE, v. a. [from the nov 
To put out to a maſler as an apprentice, 

Py 


APPRE NTICEH ? OD. ,. [from 7 
tice.] The years of an apprentice's | 
vitude. Shake pun 

APPRENTICESHIP. /. [from ff 
The years which an apprentice is te 
under a maſter, Dip 

To APPRIUZE. v. a. [apęris, my 2 
form, 

To APPRO/ACH. v. 2. [ approcher, 1 
1. To draw near locally. A: 
2. To draw near, as time, 

3. To make a progreſs towards, - 


4. To have a natural affinity; to bet 
in natural qualities. 

To APPRO/ACH, . a, | 
1. To bring near to. Drj6 
2. To come near to, 

APPROACH. ſ. [from the verb.) 
1. The act of drawing near. Derta 
2. Acceſs. Bs 
3. Hoſtile advance, Sbalaße 
4. Means of advancing. Dry 

APPRO'ACHER. /. [trom approach.) 
perſon that approaches, Shakeſf® 

APPRO'ACRMENT, /. [from at pre 
The act of coming near, „ 

APPROBA'TION. ſ. [approbatiny 12. 
1. The act of approving or exp 
himſelf pleaſed, Shake 
2. The liking of any thing. 
3. Atteſtation; ſupport, baba 

AbPRO OF. ſ. [from , 0 4 
d ion. Obſolete. | 


To APPROPI'NQUE. v. 177 
Lal.] To draw near to. Not 10 11 
© 2 4 10. 


APPI 


altica 
mer. 
hopr 
401 
le tha 
fice 
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pprob⸗ 
PRO" 


n. 
PRO"! 
rodatic 

PPR 
Jo! 


Toe 
Top 
To e 
To 
obs: i0 
RO/\ 
robatic 
PRO“ 
He t 
He 1] 
„la! 
imſelf, 
PRO'N 
a, Lat 
PKOX 
ate. 

Appr 
« Cent! 
Carer to 
U'LS] 


Ring 


RICO“ 
quit. 


FRIL, / 


durch m 


»t 
[yds 
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APR 


do pRTABLE. a. {from appropriate.] 
bat which may de appropriated. Brown. 
PRO'PRIATE. v. 4. { appropriery 
ench. | ; 
To confign to ſome particular uſe or 
ron. Ro'common. 
To claim or exerciſe an excluſive dicht. 
| Milton, 
To make peculiar; to ann. Locke, 
In law. ] To alienate a benefice. 4 liſſe. 
ROPRIATE. . [from the verb.] Pe- 
liar; conſigned to ſome particular. 
Stilling fleet. 
ROPRIA/TION. /. [from appropriate. ] 


The application of ſumething io a par- 


ular purpoſe, Locke. 
The claim of any thing as peculiar, 
Shakeſpeare. 
| The fixing a particular ſignification to 
word, Locke, 
[In law.] A ſevering of a benefice eccle- 
altical to the proper and perpetual ule of 
me religious houſe, or dean and chapter, 
hoprick or college. Corel. 
ROPRIA/TOR, . [from appropriate. ] 
Je that is poſſeſſed of an appropriated be- 


fice Ayliſte. 
RO/VABLE. a, That which merits 
pprobation. Brown. 
PRO'VAL. ſ. [from approve.] Approba- 
"NL e Temple. 
PRO'VANCE. /. [from atprove.] Ap- 
rodation. Not in uſe. Thomſen, 


PPRO/VE, waa. [ approuver, French, ] 
Jo like; to be pleated with. 
Hooker, Davies. 


To expreſs lik ing. Locle. 
Jo prove; to ſhow. Ti lotſon. 
To experience. Shakeſpeare. 


To wake or ſhew to be worthy of ap- 
obs: ion. Ropers, 
RO'VEMENT, /. [from approve. ] Ap- 
whetion;z liking, . 85 Hayward. 
FRO'VER, ſ. {from approve.] 

He that approves, 

ge that makes trial. Shakeſpeare. 
Ia law.] One that confeſſing felony of 
imſelf, accuſeth another. Corvel, 
FRO'NIMATE a. from ad and proxi- 
=, Latin.] Near to. Braun. 
. fe [from apprexi- 
ate, 0 

Approach to any thing. Bregun. 
+ Centinual approach nearer till, and 
euer to the quantity ſought. 
PULSE. .. fappulſus, Lat.] The act of 
hing againſt any thing. Holder. 
Nc T, or Ar AI OCE. A kind of wall 
Put, f 

NIL. fo { Apilus, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The 
burth month of the year, January counted 
it, Peu. ham. 
RON, /, | 

A cloth kung before, to keep the other 


A OU 


dreſs clean, Addiſon. 
2. A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

A'PRON MAN. ſ. {from aj ron and man.] 
A workmen; an artificer. Shakeſpeare. 

A'PRONED. &. [from apron. ] Wearing an 
apron, Pope. 

APH. apfides, plural. [ayis.] The 
higher apfs 15 denominated aphelion, or 
2pogee z the lower, perihelion, or perigee. 


APT. 4. [aptus, Latin. ] 
1. Fit, Hooker, 
2, Having a tendency to, ; Hooker, 
3. Inclined ; led to, Bentley. 


4+ Ready; quick; as, an apt wit, 


Shakeſpeare, 

5. Qualified for. 2 Kings. 
To APT. v. a. [apto, Latin.] 

1, To ſuit; to adapt, Ben Jon ſon. 

Denbam. 


2. To fit; to qualiſy. 
To A'PTATE. v. 4. 5 Latin.] To 

make fit. | 
A'PIITUDE, / [French.] 


1. Fitneſs, Decay of Piety. 
2. Tendency, Decay of Piety. 
3. Diſpoſition, Lac le. 
A'PTLY. ad. [from apt. ] 
1. Prop:rly ; fitly, Blackmore. 
2. Juſtly ; pertinently, Addiſon, 


3. Keadily; acutely; as, he learned his 
buſineſs very a 


ply. 
A'PTNESS. /. 1 apt. ] 


I. Fitneſs; ſuſtableneſs. Norris, 
2. Diſpoſition to any thing; Shakeſpeare, 
3+ Quickneſs of apprehenſion. . 
4. Tendency. Addiſon. 


A TO TE. ſ. [of a and aeg. ] A noun 
which is not declined with caſes. 
NE [Latin,] Water. | 
AQUA FORTIS. f. Latin] A corroſive 
liquor made by diſtilliog purified nitre with 
calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriel 
in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, which riſes in 
fumes red as blood, being collected, is the 
ſpirit of nitre or agua fortis. 
AQUA MARINA, This ftone ſeems ts me 
tobe the beryllus of Pliny, Weodward. 
AQUA HA. Luin.] Brandy, 
AQUA'TICK, @. [aguaticus, Latin, ] 
1. That which inhabits the water, Ray, 
2. That which grows in the water. | 
15 , Mor imer. 
A'QUATILE. a. [aquatilis, Latin. ] That 
which ighabits the water. 4 
A'QUEDUCT, /. [aguedu#us, Latin.] A 
con veyance made ior catrying water, 
| Addiſan. 
A'QUEQUS. 4. { from aqua, water, Latin. 
Watery. 2 Ray. 
A'QUEOUSNESS. ſ. [aque/tas, Lat.] W. 
teriſhneiſs. . 
AULIN E. a. [ aquilinus, Latin.] Reſem- 
bling an eagle; when applied to the noſe, 
hooked, 5 Dryden. 
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AQUO'5E. . [from agua, Lat.] Watery. | 


 AQUO/SITY, /. {from agucſe.] Waterineſs. 
A. R. anno regni; that is, the year of the 


reign, 

A'RABLE, a. [from are, Latin.] Fit for 

_ tillage, KC Dryden, 

AR ACHNOT'DES. |. [from den, a ſpider, 
and td, form. ] One of the tunicks of 
the eye, ſo called from its reſemblance to a 
cobweb, Derbam. 

ARA'IGNEE. ſ. A term in fortification, a 

deanch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

ARA'NEOUS. a. { from aranca, Lat. a cob- 
weh.] Reſembling a cobweb. Derbam. 

ANATIION. . [aratio, Lat.] The act or 
practice of ploughing. Conley. 

{ 'RATORY, a, [from are, Lat. to plough, ] 
” That which contributes to tillage. 

A'RBALIST, . [arcas and balifla.] A 
croſs.bow, _ Camden, 

A'RBITER. ſ. [Latin.] 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whoſe determination they voluntarily ſub- 
mit. Bacon. 
2. A judge, Temple. 

A'RBITRABLE. a. [from arbitrer, Latin. ] 
Arbitrary ; depending upon the will, 

| Spelman, 

ARBUVTRAMENT. /. [from arbitror, Lat. ] 

Will; determination; choice, Milton. 

ARBITRARILV. ad. [from arbitrary. }] 

With no other rule than the will; deſpoti- 
cally ; abſolutely, Dryden, 

ARBITRA'KIOUS, a. [from arbitrarius, 
Latin} Arbitrary; depending on the will, 
Norris, 

ARBITRA/RIOUSLY. ad. [ from arbitra- 

rious.] According to mere will and plea- 
ſure, Glanville, 

ARBITRARY. «. [arbitrarizs, Latin. } 
1. Deſpotick ; abſolute. Prior. 
2. Depending on no rule; capricious. 
Ip ' Broepn. 
To A'RBITRATE, v. 4. | arbitrator, Latin, ] 
1. To decide; to determine. pz; rake 
2. To judge of, Lilton. 
To A'RBITRATE, v. n, To give judgment, 
- South. 
A'RBITRARINESS, ſ. [from arbitrary. ] 
Deſpoticalneſs. Temple. 
ARBITRA'TION. g. [from arbitrer, Lat.] 
The determination of à cauſe by a judge 
mutually agreed on by the parties. 
ARBITRA “TOR. /. {from arbitrate.] 
1. An extraordinary judge between party 
and party, choſen by their mutual conſent, 
| | Corgel, 

2. A governour ;z a preſident. Par. Loft. 

3- He that has the power of aCting by his 

own choice. Adiſon. 

4. The determiner, Shakeſpeare. 

ARBUTREMENT. ſ. [from arbitror, ia} 

. Deciſion ; deter minatzon. Ha toad. 

3 


; 5 
A*RBORET. /. | [arbor, Latin, a tre. 


. ARCHDE'ACONSHIP. ſ. [from 4 


ARC 


2. Compromiſe, In 
A'RBORARY. a. Of or belonging 10 2 


Dn 
ARBO'REOUS, a. ,[ erborexs, Lat.] Be 


ing to trees, 


ſmall tree or ſnrub. 
A*RBORIST. / [arboriſte, Fr.] A nat 
who makes tre-s his ſtudy. lin 
A*"'RBOROUS. a. {from arbor, Lat.] 
longing to a tree, 7 
A RBOUR. /. {from arbor, Lat. A tre] 
bower. a Dry 
A*RBUSCLE., 4. [arbuſcula, Lat.) | 
little ſhrub. | 
ARPBUTE. ſ. [arbutus, Latin,] Straw 
tree. 5 
ARC. ſ. [arcus, Latin.] 
1. A ſeg nent; a part of a circle, Nm 
2. An arch, © l 
ARCA'DE. . [French.] A continued 


þ 
ARCA"NUM, ſ. in the plural arcana, | 
A ſecret, 


ARCH, h. [arcus, Latin, } The 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the) The 
q The 

2. A building in form of a ſegment SC 
circle, uſed for bridges. 97 
3. Vault of heaven. Sbaleſh 
4. A chief, Shale 

To ARCH. v. . [arcus, Latin.] 


1. To build arches, ere i 
2. To cover with arches, i 
ARCH, 2. {from dgx®,, chief.] 
1. Chief; of the firſt claſs, Shake 
2. Waggiſhz mirthful. WK 
ARCH, in compoſition, chief, ofthe firſd 
ARCHA'NGEL. ſ. { archangelus, Lat.) 
of the higheſt order of angels, 
ARCHA'NGEL. . A plant, Dead u 
ARCHANGE'LICK. a. [from archan 
Belonging to archangels. | Mi 
ARCHBE'ACON. /. | from arch and hes 
The chief place of proſpect, or of ſignak 


CHE 1 
Iriginal 
CHEL 
ehder | 
HID! 
4. Lat. 
HIEF 
t Lat, 
CHIT 
ARCHBIVSHOP, /. [arch and big A pre 
| biſhop of the firſt claſs, who ſuperiots 


the conduct of ether biſhops his _ A bui 


Thee 
HITE 


ARCHRUSHOPRICK. . [from archi 
bat per 


The ſtate, province, or juriſdiction 
archbiſhop. : Clart 
ARCHCHA/NTER. . [from arc 
chanter,} The chiet chanter, 
ARCHDE/ACON. |. { archidiaconus, L 
One that ſupplies the biſhop's place! 
office, ; Aj 
ARCHDPACONRY, . [ arcbiliam 
Lat.] The office or juriſdiction of 2 


deacons 


ITE 
ef, an 
Wer an 
CHIT E 
The a; 
The ef 
dvildin 
CHITR 
, Lat 
imme 


f 2 acon. 
cen. The office of an archdeac inc: vines 


ARC 
IDU/KE. ſ. ſarchidux, Lat.] A title 

- to Ry 1 and Tuſcany. 

Carew. 

HDU/CHESS. f. [ from arch and du- 

i. The Gfter or daughter of the 

chdvke of Auſtria, 

»MHPHILO/SOPHER, / {from arch and 
ae ber.] Chief philoſopher. Hooker, 
HRE LA TE. fo {arch and prelate.] 

kief prelate. Hooker, 

HPRE'SBYTER. ſ. [arch and preſoy- 
] Chief preſbyter. Ayliffe. 

HAIO'LOGY. [apyaiss and /e. 

diſcourſe on antiquity. 

HA1I0LO'GI.K. a. {from archaic/2gye] 

gating 10 a diſcourſe on antiquity. 

CHAISM. ſ. [ACK A. An ancient 
raſe, | Watts. 

CHED. particip. a. ¶ To arch.] Bent in 

te form of an arch, ; Shakeſpeare. 

CHER. ſ. [archer, Fr, from arcas. Lat, 

bow. ] He that ſhoots with a bow, Prior, 

CHERY. /. [from archer. ] 

The uſe of the bow. Camden, 
The act of ſhooting with the bow. Sab. 
The art of an archer, Craſhaws 

CHES COURT. f. [from arches and 
t.] The chief and moſt ancient con- 

ſtory that belongs to the archbiſhop of 

nterdury, for the debating ſpiritualcauſes, 
called from Bow-church in Londen, 
here it is kept, whoſe top is raiſed of 
one. pillars, built arch wiſe, Corve!, 

CHETYPE. ſ. { archerypum, Lat.] The 

ginal of whi h any reſemblance is made. 


Watts, 
f CHETYPAL. 4. [archetypus, Latin. 
| riginal, Norris. 


CHEUS, ſ. [from dg] A power that 
ehides over the animal economy. 
CHIDIA/CONAL. ad. | from arcbidiaco- 
„ Lat.] Belonging to an archdeacon. 
CHIEPISCOPAL, a. ¶ from archiepiſca- 
„ Lat.] Belonging to an archbiſhop, 
CHITECT. g. [arebiteclus, Lat.] 

A profeſſor of the art of building. 
Moiton. 
Milton, 
Shakeſp. 


A builder. 
The contriver of any thing. 


lat performs the work of architecture. 
De bam. 
HITECTO'NICK. . {from agy:5s 
ef,,and . That which has the 
wer and ſkill of an architect. Boyle. 
CHI EC TURE. ſ. [( architectura, Lat.] 
The art or ſcience of building. Blackm. 
The effect or performance of the ſcience 
dvilding, "Burnet, 
CHITRAVE. ſ. [from ax, chief, and 
, Lat.] That part of a column which 
immediately upon the capital, and 1s 
loweli meaibet of the entablature. Vu. 


HITS“ CTIVE. a. {from archite&.] | 


A'RCHIVES, ſ. wiebont a ſingular, [archi-. 
va, Lat.] The places where records of 
ancient writings are kept, Weeodward. 


A'RCH WISE. , [arch and wiſe.] In the 
form of an arch, Apyliffes 


 ARCTA'TION. /. [from aro, Lat.] Con- 


. finement, 
A'RCTICK. ſ. [from agilog.] Northern 
Philips, 
A'RCUATE, . [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent in 
the torm of an arch. Bacon. 
ARCUA/TION, /. [from arcuate.] 
1. The act of bending any thing; incur- 
vation, 15 
2. The ſtate of being bent; curvity, or 
crookednets. 
3. In gardening. ] The method of railing 
by layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed fram 
ſeed, bending down ta the ground the 
branches, which ſpring from the offsets. 
ARCUBA'LI>TER. ſ. [ from arcus,' a bow, 
and baliſta.] A croisbow man, Camden, 


ARD. Signifies natural diſpoſition ; as, God- 


dard is a divide. Givſon en Camden. 
ARDENCV. . [from ardent ] Ardour ; 

eagerneſs, Boyle, 
ARDENT, a. [ardens, Lat. burning. ] 


1. Hot; burning; fiery, Newton, 
2. Fierce; vehement. Dryden. 
3. Paſſionate; aſfectionate. rior, 


ARDENTLY. ad. [from ardent.] Eagerly ; 
affectionately. f Dprat. 

ARD OUR. þ|. [ardor, Lat. beat ] 
1. Heat. 


2. Heat of affection, as love, deſire, _ 


rage. Sautb. 

3. The perſon ardent or bright, Muren. 
ARDUITY. J. [from arducut.] Heivht; 

difficulty. | Dit. 


A DUQUS. 4. [arduzs, Lat.] 

1. Lofty; hard to elimb. Pope. 
2. Difficult, South. 

A*RD!!OUSNESS. . [from arduous. ] 
Height; difficulty. | a 

ARE, The plural of the preſent tenſe of the 
verb 7s be. 

AREA. f. [Lat.] | £45 fs 
1, The ſurface contained between any lines 
or boundaries. Waits. 
2. Any open ſurface. Witton. 

To ARE'AD. *. To adviſe; to direct. Little 
uſed. . Paradiſe Loft 

AREFA'CTION. /. [orcfacis, Lat. to dy. 
The ſtate of growing dry; the act of ory+ 


ing. G | Bacon, 
To AREFY. v. a, [arefacis, Lat, to dry.] 

To dry. 8 " Ba In. 
ARENA“ CEO US. a. [arena, Lat. ſand.] 

Sandy. VVodtoard. 


ARENO/SE. 4. [from arenula, Lat, ] Sandy. 
ARE NULO US. 4. ou arenult, Lat. 
ſand.] Full of ſmall ſand; n, 

| A 
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ARGOSY. /. [from Argo, the name of Ja- 2. To get vp as from ſleep, or from if 


ARGUMENT. ſ. [argumentum, Lat.] ARTTHM ANC. . [ ay84%; and g 


- ARGUME'NTATIVE. a. [from argument.] ARK. ſ. [arcay Lat. a cheſt.] 


. 


ARFO'TICK. 42. [4gaiirina,] Such medi- ARIE'TTA, f, IItal. in muſick.] 4 

Ceines as open the pores, air, ſong, or tune. 

ARGE NT. 2. [from argentum, Lat. ſilbver] ARUGHT. ad. [from @ and r g. 
1. Having the white colour uſed in the 1. Rightly ; without errour, 


coats of gentlemen. 2 Rightly ; without crime. 4 

2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 3. Rigitly ; without failing of the ey = 
A'RGIL, ſ. [argilla, Lat] Potters clay. hgned. | ſe 
. ARGILLA'CEOUS. a. {from argil.] Clayey ; ARIOLA”TION, /. ¶bariolus, Lat.] — 
. conhiſting of argil, or potters ; 1 inn.. 3 a 
ARGTLLOUS. a. from argil.] Conſiſting, To ARISE. v. u. pret. aroſe, particip, a * 
of clay ; clayiſh. + Brown. 1. To meunt u»wards as the ſun, Di 4 


ſon's ſhip,] A large veſſel for merchan- Pro p 

diſez a carrack, Shakeſpeare. . 3. To come into view, as from ob(; X * 
To A'RGUE. v. n. [arpuo, Lat.] Mat p 

1. To reaſon ; to offer reaſons, Locke. 4. To revive from death, li IF 


2. To perſuade by argument, Congreve, 5. To proceed, or have its-origital, 


3. To diſpute. oc he. : bloc 
| To A'RGUE, . 4. 1 6. To enter upon 2 new fation, | RM 
1. To prove any thing by argument. 7. To commence hoſtility, au, 


| Donne. ARISTO'CRACY,. g. [api and un 
2. To debate any queſtion, . That form of government which pl 
3. To prove as an argument. , © »,-, ſupreme power in the nobles, \ "mi 
. a" 421 Pay; Le. Newton, AR ISTOCRA'TICAL,. 4, [ from ariſt ' KM. 
4. To charge with, as a crime. ' Dryden. Relating to ariſſocracy. 2 . 
A'RGUER. /. . rea ſoner; ARISTOCRA'TICA LN ESS. ſ. [ from 1 
a diſputer. cay of Pie y. cratical.] An ariſtocratical ſtate, Dove 
RMI 
round 
RMI. 
Wear 
RMI 
waſtec 
RM} 
Power 


RMI'P 


1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any A foretelling future events by numbe 
thing. 8 Locke. -ARITHME'TICAL, a. | from. aritbai 
2. The ſubject of any diſcęurſe or writing. According to the rules or method of; 
Milton. Spret, metick. 3. — 
3. The contents of any work ſummed up ARITHME'T ICALLY. 4. [from an 
dy way of abſtract. 5 Dryden. tal] Io an arithmetical manner. 
4. Controverſy. - +. *  LTecke, ARITTHMETICIAN. /. [from ari ba 
ARGUME'/NTAL. 4 [from arguments] Be- A master of the art of numbers. 


- 


longing to argument. Pope. ARVTHMETICK. . Lag and w Might 
ARGUMENTA'”TION, /. ffrom run. The ſcie nee of numbers; the art 1 RMIS 


truce, 

RMLE 
1. Al 
2. Ap 
Je A b 
RMON 
for amy 
ed by 1 
Nfitant! 
Now co. 
RMOR 
1. Het} 
2. Het] 


. Reaſoning ; the act of reaſoning, /- © -. putation. 


Conſiſting of argument; containing argu- 1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the watet, 
ment. | Atterbury, ally applied to that in which Noak v# 
A*RGUTE. a, ſarguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.] + Terved from the univerſal deluge, A 

1. Subtile; witty ; ſharp, 3 2. T be repoſitory of the covenant df 

2. Shrill. Fa with the Jews. © 
A'RID. 4. [aridus, Lat. dry. ] Dry; parched ARM. ,. [eapm, eopm, Szxon.] 

up. | Arbuthnct, + 1, The mb which reaches from the 
ARI Drryv. /. [from arid.] * -. to the ſhoulder, . 97 
7. Dryneſs; ficcity. '  Arbathnot, 2. The large bopgh of a tree. #6 
2. A kind of inſenfibility in devotion, 3. An iolet of water from the ſea. 

| Norris. 4. Power; might; as, the ſeculars 


RIES. ſ. [Lat.] The ram; one of the os T1 
twelve figns of the zodiack. Thomſon. ARM'S END, A due diſtance, se the 21 
To ARVETATE. v. #. [arieto, Lat.] To taken from boxing. RMOR 
butt like a ram, To ſtrike in imitation To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 1. The 
of the blows which rams give with their 1. To furniſh with armour of defence, uſe, 


heads. weapons of offence. ä 
ARIETA'TION, ſ. [from arietate ] 2. To plate with any thing that mi 1 Eng 


1. The act of butting like a ram. ſtrength, ; bo RMOU} 

2+ The act of battering with an engine 3. To furniſh ; to fit up. 

called a ram. Bacon. To ARM. v. n. | Mou 
e 


3. The act of ſtriking or cor flicting ia 1. To take arms. 
general, ES Glanville, 2. To provide againſt. 1 


A RM 


4D A. / Span. 4 fleet cf war.] An 
armament for ſea. Fairfax. 
ADL LO. ſ. ¶ Spaniſb. ] A four-footed 


ſnout like a hog, a tail like a liz ard, and 
feet like a hedge-hog, He is armed all 
over with hard ſcales like armour. 
RMAMENT, ſ. [armamentum, Lat.] A 
naval fore 

RMATURE. ſ. [armatura, Lat.] Ar- 
mour. Ray. 
RME D Chair. ſ. [from armed and chair, } 
An elbow chair. 

RME'NIAN Bole, ſ. A fat medicinal kin 
of earth. | 
RMENIAN Stone. ſ. A mineral ſtone or 
earth of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, 
black and yellow, 

RMENTAL, 7 Belonging to a drove or 
RME'NTINE, herd of cattle. | 
RMGAUNT. &. [from arm and gaunt.] 
Slender as the arm; or rather (lender with 
want, | | Shakeſpeare. 
KM-HOLE, ſ. [from arm and bole.) The 
cavity under the ſhoulder. Bacon. 
KMI/'GEROUS. 3. [from armiger, Lat.] 
Berri g arms. 

RMILLARY. @ {from armilla, Lat. ] Sur- 
rounded with rings. 

RMILLATED. 3. [armillatus, Latin. ] 
Wearing bracelets, Di#t. 
RMINGS. /. [in a ſhip.] The ſame with 
wafteclothes, * - 

RMYVPOTENCE. ſ. [arma-potentia, Lat.] 
Power in war. | 

RMIPOTENT, a. [armipetens, Latin. ] 
Mighty in war, | den. 
RMISTICE. /. [ armiftitium, Lat.] A mort 
truce, | | 

1. Alittle arm. 

2, A piece of armour for the arm. | 

3 A bracelet for the arm. Danne. 
RMONI'ACK. ſ. [erroneouſly fo written 
for ammoniac. | The name of a ſalt generat- 
ed by the urine of camels that brought 
nlitants to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
dow counterfeited by the chymiſts, 
AMORER. ſ. (armor ier, Fr.] 

1. He th t makes armour, or weapons, Pope. 
2. He that dreſſes another in arm ur. Shak. 
MO RAL. a. [armerial, Fr.] Belonging 
to the arms or eſcutc hen of a family, , 
RMORY, /. [from armour.] . 

I: The place in which arms are repoſited 
for uſe, Seuth. 
% Armour; arms of defence. Par. Loft. 
. Enfigny armorial, Fairy Queen. 
ARMOUR. /. [armature, Lat.] Defenſive 
ums. - _ » South, 
"MOUR BEARER. ſ. [from armour and 
tear.) He that carries the armour of an- 


4 Dq den. 


other. 


Vat, A 


animal of Brafil, as big as a cat, with a 


d 


ARR 


A'RMPIT, ſ. [from arm and pit.] The 
hollow place under the ſhoulder. Srvifts 
ARMS. ſ. without the ſingular number. 
[arma, Latin. | 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of de- 


fence, | Pop 6. 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility, Shakeſpeare, 
3. War in general. Dryden. 


4. Action; the act of taking arms. Milton. 

5. The enfigns armorial of a family, 
A'RMY. ſ. [armee Fr. | 

1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 


obey one man. Locle. 

2. A great number, Shak:ſpeare, 
AROMA TICAL, 2 3. [from aroma, Lat, 
AROMA'TICK. ſpice. ] "A 

x. Spicy. | Dryden. 
2. Fragrant; ſtrong - ſcented, Pope, 
AROMA'TICKS. % Spices. Raleigh. 


AROMATIZA' TION, ſ. I from aromatize.] 
The act of ſcenting with ſpices. FA -. 
To ARQ'MATIZE. v. a. [ from aroma, Lat. 


ſpice. ] 13 

1. To ſcent with ſpices; to impregnate 
with ſpices. Bacon, 
2. Tofcent; to perfume, / Brown, 


| ARO'SE The preterite of the verb ariſe. 


ARO'UND. ad. {from à and round. ] 
1. In a circle. 5” 9 
2. On every ſide. 
AROUND. prep. About; ſo as to encirele, 
| Da des. 
To ARO/ USE. v. a. I from @ and reuſe, J 
1. To wike from fleep.. 


2+ To raiſe up; to excite. Thomſon. 
ARO'W, ad, {from & and * In a row. k 
| Sidney. Dryden, 
ARO'YNT, ad. Be gone; away. Shakeſpeare. 
N ee A hand gun. Bacon. 
A'RQUEBUSIER. ſ. [from arguebaſt.] A 

ſoldier armed wi h an arquebuſe XKnolles, 


ARRAYCK.f. « ſpirit procured by diſtillatica 
from a vegetable juice cal ed today, which 
flows by inciſion out of the cocoa-nut tree 

ARRA'CK. ſ. One oſthe quickeſt plants bo h 
jn coming up and running to ſeed - Mortimer, 

To ARRA'IGCN. v. 4. [arranger, Fr, to (et 
in order.] . ) 
1. To ſet a thing in order. in its place, 4 
priloner is ſaid to be arraigned, when he 
is brought forth to his i11a1, Cowel, 
2. lo accuſe; to charge with faults a ce» 
neral, as in co'troverſy, or in ſatire, South. 

ARRA'IGNMENT, f om erreign. ] he 
ct of arraigning ; .a charge. Dryden, 

To ARRA/NGE. v. a. [orranger, Fr.] To 

put in the proper order fur a 5 pu: poſe, 
| t airy Queen. 

ARRA'NGEMENT, /. [ froh, arrange] 

Ihe act of putting in proper oigerz the 
ſtare of being put in order,  Cheyne, 

A'R« ANT, . [from crrant.] Bad in a nigh 


degree. en. 
10 H A'RRAN ILY. 
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A'RRANTLY. ad. [from arrant. ] Cor- 


ruptly; ſhimefvully. L' Eftrange. 
A'RRAS. ſ. [from Arras, atown in Artois, ] 


Tapeftry. Denham. 
ARRAVUGHT,. a. Seized by violence. Out 

of uſe, Fairy Queen, 
ARRA'Y. /. [arroy, Fr.] 

1. Dreſs, Dryden, 


2. Order of battle. 
3. [In law.] The ranking or ſetting. 


To ARRAY. v. a. e old Fr.] 
1. To put in order. 
2. To deck; to dreſs, Dryden. 

ARRA'YERS. ſ. [from array.} Officers 
who anciently had the care of ſeeing the 
ſaldiers duly appointed in their armour, 

ARRE'AR, . [arriere, Fr. bebind. ] That 

which remains behind unpaid, 2 * 
othe, 


ARRE/AR AGE. Ie The remainder of an ac- 
count. Hoxvel. 
ARRENTA/ TION, þ 15 rom . — 
do farm. ] The licenfmg an owner of 
In the foreſt, to inc loſe. 
ARREPTITIOUS.' a. [arreprus, Lat.]- 
5 Snatched away. 

bs m adrepo, Lat.] Crept in privily. 

an mY J. arreſier, French, to 


5 Fn law.] A top or ſtay. An arreſt is 

" = reftraint of a man's perſon. . Corvel, 

24 Any caption, | Taylor. 
To ARRE'ST. v. a. [arrefier, Fr. 
1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court. 


Shake . 

2. To ſeize any io by law. Shaker 
3. To ſeize ; to lay hands on. South, 
4. To with-hold z to hinder. Davies, 

+ To ſtop motion. | Boyle, 


ARREYST, f. A mangey humour eng the 


bam and the paſtern of the hinder legs of a 
hor ſe. Di# 

To ARRI DE. D. 4. [arridgo, Latio.] 

1. To laugh at 

* "2. Th «7: the 
Not uſed; 

ARRIE:RE, { [French.] The laſt body of 
an army; the rear. Hayzoard. 

ARRI'SION. /. from arrifio, Lat. ] A ſealing 


upon. A uſed. 
ARRI [from arrive.] The a& of 

coming to A place; the attainment of 
any purpoſe, Waller, 
ARRI'YV ANCE, ſ. [from arrive] Compa- 

ny coming. IÞbakeſpeare. 
To ARRIVE. v. a. [ arriver, Fr.] 

1. To come to any place by water. 

2. To reach any place by travelling. Sidney, 


to look pleaſantly upon one, 


3+, To reach any point, Locke. 
4. To gain any thing. Addifon. 
5. To bappen, Waller. 


To ARRO'DE. v. & [arrede, Latin.) 5 ; 


JO Of — 


5 


ART 


7 . [arragantia, Lat 
ARROGANCY. 5 The act or quali) 
taking much upon one's ſelf. Dr 
A'RROGANT. a. {arregans, Lat.] Haug 
ty ; proud. T empy 
A'RROGANTLY, ad. [from oo 
an arrogant manner. Dry 
A'RROGANTNESS, . {from arrogas] 
Arrogance, 
To A'RROGATE. v. a. [arrogo, Let.] 
claim vainly ; to exhibit unjuſt claim. 


ARROGA'TION. ſ. [from arrogate.] A 
claiming in a-proud manner, 4 
ARROFSION. f. [from aroſus, Latin. ular 
gnawing. < T 
A'RROW. / ſanepe, Bax] The point 2 
weapon which is ſhot from a bow. i A'R 
ARROWHEAD. /. [from arrow and | E.] 
A water plant. 
A'RROWY, as {from arrow, ] Conf A'R 
of arrows. Par. L. ular 
ARSE. ſ. ſeanre, Sax.] The buttocks, TiC 
To bang an Aas: To be tardy, ugg Wongir 
ARSE FOOT. . A kind of water fowl, TLC 
ARSE SMART. ſ. A plant. J. Dit 
5 A'RSENAL, /. | arſenal, Ital.] A repof Br. 
of things xequiſite to war z a raagazine, an 
Alli * 40 
ARSE/NICAL, . [from — ] 
taining arſenick, To 
-ARSENICKS.[. [ &goinnpw,] ab N . To 
mineral ſubſtance, volatile and uninf TIC 
mable, which gives whiteneſs to metal: SP" an: 
_ and proves a violent « cori 2 
| eq 
ART. Cart, Fr. art, Lat.] ict 
be power of doing fotnething 5. The 
taught by nature and inſtinct. P The 
2. A ſcience z ae, the liberal arts. 8. [In 
* NTIFI 
3. A trade. 0 q I, Tri 
4. Artfulneſs; Kill; dexterity, . Art 
F. Cunning. TVFI 
6. Speculation, * Sbaleſt An: 
ARTE RIAL. 2. [from arten] Th A fo 
which relates to the artery; as which A d. 
contained-in the 22 Black 7 LF I 
ARTERIO'TOMY, ſ. {from 4g, . Mad 
Tino, to cut, ] The operation of la Fidi 
blood from the avtery. Artf, 
A'RTERY, /. [arteria, Latin. An F“ 
. conical canal, conveying the blood . Artt, 


the heart to all parts of the body, Qui 
A'RTFUL. «. {from are and full] 

1. Per ſormed with art. 

2. Artificial; not natural. 

3. Cunning; ſkilful; dexterousr. # 
A'/RTFULLY. d. {from artful. 17 Wi 

art; ſkilfully. 


A'RTFULNESS. ſ. from artful.) anne 
1. Skill, + - _ TISA'N 


2. Cunning. 


Ar 


TERI'TICAL., 5 _ 
THRITICK. a. [from arthritis, 
Gouty; relating to the gout, Arbuch. 
| Relating to joints. Brown. 
THRYUTIS. J. 4 The gout. 
NIcHOKE. .. | artichault, Fr.] This 
ant is very like the thiſtle, but bath 
irge ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone of 
he pine tree. : Miller. 
TICK. . {It ſhould be written arfick, ] 
lorther a Dq den. 
RTICLE. /. [articulus, Latin. ] 
A patt of ſpeech, as the, an. ; 
A ſingle clauſe of an account; a parti- 
ular part of any complex thing. Tiflorſen. 
. Term; ſtipulation. Sbuteſpeare. 

Point of time; exact time, Clarendon. 
ARTICLE. v. . {from the noun arti» 
*.] To ſtipulate; to make terms. 

- | Donne. 

A'RTICLE. v. 4. to draw up in parti- 
ular articles, Taylor. 
TICULAR, 4. [ articularis, Lat.] Be- 
onging to the joints. 
TUCULATE. a. [from articulus, Latin. ] 
J. Diſtinct. Miltas. 
Branched out into articles. Bacon. 
ARTYCULATE. . 4. [from article.] 
To form words; to ſpeak as a man. 


; | Glanwille, 
To draw up in articless Shateſpeare. 
. To make terms, ' Sbakeſpear e. 


nan articulate voice. Decay of Pi 
TICULATENESS, /. [from argculare. ] 
he quality of being articulate, 
LTICULA/TION, J. {from articulare*] 
. The juncture, or joint aof bones. Ray. 
. The act of forming words, Holder. 
, [In botany.] The joiots in plants. 
RTIFICE, 2 [ artificium, Latin. ] 
. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. 
J. Art; trade, 
TI FIC ER. ſ. [artifex, Latin.] 
An artiſt; a manufacturet. Sidney. 
Aforger; a contriver, Par. Loft. 
A dexterous or artful fellow, B. Jonſ. 
TIFICIAL. 4. {artificiel, Fr.] 
Made by art; not natural, Wilkins, 
« Fititious ; not genuine, Shakeſpeare, 
+ Artful ; contrived with ſkill, Temple. 
TIFICIALLY, ad. [from arge. 
„Arttully; with ſkill; with good con- 
ace. ö Nay. 
By art; not naturally. 
TIFI'CTALNESS, 
nfulneſs. 
TLLERV. 
wa, Fr.] 
« Weapons of war. 
a Cannon; great ordnance. 
TISA'N. {. [ French. 
Attiſt; profeſſor of an art. 


* 


. [from artificial. 


. Tt bas ns plural. [artil- 


Bible, 
Denham. 


HW otton, 


Piery, 


diſon, ; 


ASB 


2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman, A/diſen, 
ARTIST. ſ. [artife, Fr.] 

1. The profeſſor of an art. Newton. 

2. A ſkilful man; not a novice, Locke, 
A'RTLESLY. ad. [ from artleſi.] In an artleſs 


manner; naturally; ſineerely. Popes 
A'RTLESS. . {from art and .] ; 
1. U- kilful, Dryden. 


2. Clear from fraud; a0, an artleſs maid. 
3. Contrived without ſkill; as an artleſs 
tale, | 

To A/RTUATE, v. a. [artuatus, Lat.] To 
tear limb. from limb. Ditz. 

ARNUNDINA'CEOUS. a.[ arundinaceus, Lat, Þ 

Of, or like reeds, 

ARUNDI/NEOUS.. a; {[arundineus, Latin, } 
Abounding with reeds. 

AS. comun#,' [ als, Tent. ] 
r. In the fame manner with ſomething 


elſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. In the manner that, Dryder. 
3. That; in a conſequential ſenſe, 

4. In the ſtate of another. A, Philips. 


. Under a particular. conſideration. Guy. 
e. Like; of the ſame kind with, Warrs, 
7. In the ſame degree with. Blackmore, 
. As if in the ſame.manner, Dryden, 


9. According to-what, 1 Cor, 
10. As it were; in ſome fort. Bacon, 
t. While ; at the ſame time that. 
ne Addiſon, 
12. Becauſe. Taylor. 
13 As being. * Bacon. 
14: Equally, * Dryden. 
19. How; in what manner, Boyle, 
16. With; anſwering to lite or ſame, 
N — 2 Shakeſpeare. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 
Benttey. 


18, Going before, - as, in a comparative 
ſenſe; the firſt as being ſometimes under- 


ſtood, Bright as the ſun. Clan ville. 
19. [Anſwering to ſucb. Tillotſon. 
20 Having ſo to anſwer it; in the condi- 
tional ſenſe, Laele. 


21, Anſwering to ſo conditionally. Dryden. 
22. Ia a ſenſe of compariſon, followed by 
ſo. Pope. 
23. As FOR; with reſpect to. Dryden. 
24. As ro; with reſpe& to. Swift. 
25. AS WELL AS; equally with. Locks, 
26. As THOUGH avif, Sharp, 
A'SAFOETID A. ſ. A gum or refin brought 
from the Eaf-Indies, of à ſharp taſte, and 
a firong offer five ſmell. 
ASARABA'CCA. ſ. [aſarrm, Lat.] The 
name of a pla t. ler. 
ASBE'STINE. @. {from g/teffor.} Some- 
thing incombuſtible, | 
ASBE'S'1OS. ſ. [a#%:g@] A t of na- 
tive foſſil ſtone, which may be iplit into 
threads and filaments, from one inch to 
H 2 ten 
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AS C 
ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, 


yet ſomewhat tractable. It is endued with 
the wonderful property of remaining un- 


conſumed in the fire, which only whitens 


It, 

ASCA'RIDES |[.[ 4 cndęidoc, from d cui, 
to leap.] Little worms in the rectum. 

. N / Nuiney, 

To ASC END. v. n. [aſcendo, Latin.] 

t. To mount upward, Milton. 

6. To proceed from one degree of excel- 

tence to another. Watts. 

3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. Broome. 

To ASCE/ND: v. a. To climb up any thing, 

3 


AScENDANT. /. [from aſcend.] 
1. Tac part of the ecliptick at any parti- 
cular time above the horizon, which is 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to have great in- 
fluence, HS 
2. Height ; elevation, Temple. 
3. Superiority; influence, Clarendon. 
4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 


upward. liffes 
ASCE/NDANT,. 4. . 
1. Superiour; predominant; overpower- 
ing. | South, 
2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, above the ho- 
rizon. Brown. 


ASCE/NDENCY, ſ. [from aſcend.) Influ- 
ence; power. Watts, 
ASCE/NSION, ſ. [aſcenſie, Latin. ] 
1. The act of aſcending or riſing. - 
2. The viſible elevation of our Saviour to 
beaven. Milton. 
3+ The thing rifing or mountiog. 
Brovpn. 


 ASCE/NSION DAY, The day on which 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, commonly called Holy Thurſday ; 
the Thurſday but one before Whitſuntide. 
ASCENSIVE, a. [from aſcend.] In a ſtate 


of aſcent. . Breen, 
ASCENT. ſ. [aſcenſus, Latin.] 
1. Riſe; the act of riſing. Milton. 


2, The way by which one aſcends. Bacon. 
. An eminence, or bizh- place. m4" 
To ASCERTA'IN. v. a. [aſcertener, Fr.] 
1. To make certain; to fix; to eftabliſh, 
GS, | © Locke. 
2. To make confident, Hammond, 
ASCERTA'INER. /. [from aſcertain.] The 
perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes. | 
ASCERT-+'INMENT. /. [from aſcertain. ] 
A ſettled rule. | Swift. 
ASCE/TICK, 4. [oxilixig.] Employed 
wholly in exerciies of devotion and morti- 
fication, South, 
ASCE'TI: K. /. He that retires to devotion 
a hermit, Norris. 


All. ſ. It bas no fingular, Ia and oxi. ] 


Thoſe peo le who, at certain times of the 


p 
ASCRIUBABLE. a. [from aſcribe.] H 
To ASCRUBE, v. a. [ aſcribo, Latin,] 


ASK 
year, have no ſhadow at noon; fuchy 
the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 

ASCI'TES, f. [from dc, a bladder,] 
particular ſpecies of dropſy ; a ſwelling 
the lower belly and depending parts, fn 
an extravaſation of water, | 

ASCI'TICAL. 2 a. {from aſcites.] I 

ASCITICE, cal; hydropical, 

ASCITI/TIOUS, 2. [ aſcititivs, Latin, ] $y 
plemental; additional, 
which may be aſcribed, L 
1. To attribute to as a cauſe. Dry 
2. To attribute to as a poſſeſſor. Til 

ASCRIPTION, ſ. [ aſcriptio, Latin.) 
act of aſcribing. a * 

ASCRIPTUTIOUS, a. [ aſcriptitius, Lat 
That which is aſcribed, | 

ASH. ſ. ſære, Saxon.] A tree, Dri 

ASH-COLOURED. a. { from ab and c 
Coloured between brown and prey. 


its 


Modus 75 

ASHA'MED. 0. [from gene. Ted 
with ſhame, ( foes] 7, AL 
A'SHEN. @. [from afþ ] Made Ar 
wood. Dnd The 
A'SHES. ſ. wants the fingular. [area, eap'n 
1. The remains of any thing burnt, — 
; Dy ar! 
2. The remains of the body. 5 4'R 
ASHWE'DNESDAY. ſ. The firſt dy PECT 
Lent, ſo called from the ancient cuſton Wi: l. 
ſprinkling aſhes on the head. Con 
A'SHLAR. f. [with maſons.] Free f Ce 

as they come out of the quarry. 
A'SHLERING. /. [with builders. ] Die 

tering in garrets. Builders ; 
ASHORE. ad. [from à and pre. Diſp 
1. On ſhore; on the land. Na; re 
2. To the ſhore ; to the land. 1 « Dilp 
A 2 81 . [from of and werd. a 
A'SHY. a. [from aſp.) Aff colon * 
pale; inclining to a whitiſh prev. * i 


ASV/DE. ad. [from à and fide.] 
1. To one fide. bs 
2. To another part. BY * 
From the company. | N 
A'SINARY, «, | afinarius, Lat.] Belas 
to an aſs, | 
A'SININE. a. [from aſinzs, Lat.] Belo 
to an aſs, | / 
To ASK, v. a. [are: an, Saxon.] 


1. To petition; to beg. lake ron 


2. To demand; to claim, 5 
: ; | 
3. To enquire; to queſtion. ekt 


4. To require, as needful. 


F . 
— ad. Side ways ; obligt 
| 8 - 


ASA 


tin. ] 
eſs of th 
FERIT 


erent 
Acai 
lige 

1 
* 


ASE 


AUNT. ad. Obliquely ; on one fide, 


Dryden. 
(FR, /. [from aft.] 1 : 
Petitioners | wh Is Sout "np 
Eaquirer. ates Digby. 


FR, ſ. A water-newt, 
EW, ad. [from a.and few,] Afige ; 
th contempt 3 contemptuouſly, , Prior. 
ASA K*. v. 4. [from à and flake, or 
l.] To remit; to ſlacken. Spenſer, 
ANT. ad. (from @ and ant.] Ob- 


qely on one fide. Da den. 
EP, ad. [from a and Heep. ] ö 

Sleeping z at reſt. | 2 
To ſleepßp. p ilton, 
0 Pk. ad. [from a and flepe.], With 
livity ; obliquely, Hudibras. 


> or ASPICK. f, A kind of ſerpent, 
boſe poiſon is ſo dangerous ang quick 
its operation, that jt kills without a 
ſibility of applying any remedy. Thoſe 
lat are bitten by it, die by ſleep and le- 
argy, | itone 
„ ſ. A tree, Fn 4 Yi, 
PALATFUS. f. 1 
A plant called the roſe of Jerufalem. 
The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, 
lese nous, ſomewhat ha- p and bitter to 
be taſte, and anciently in mueh repute as 


h aſtringent, but now little uſed, 


PA'RAGUS ſ. The name of a plant. 

ECT. ſ. [aſpeFus, l. ati u.] 

„Look; air 3 appearance. 

Conmenence lock. 

, Glance; view ; a& of beholding. 

: Milton. 

Direction toward any point; poſition. 

Swift. 

: Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething 

Iſe ; relation, ; Locke, 

, Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets, 


Burnet, 
Pope. 


Bentley. 
ASPE'CT, v. a. [aſpicio, Latin] To 
bold. 1 emple, 
PE'CTABLE. 4. 


[ aſpectabilis, Latin. ] 
ifble, Roy. 
PE. TION. /. [from aſpe#.] Bebolding ; 


ew, Bacon. 
7 ſerpe, Szxon.] A tree; the 
wes of which always tremble, Spen, er. 
PEN, a. [from aſp or aſpen ] 
+ Relonging to the aſp-tree, Gay. 
Mace of aſpen wogd 

PER. a. Lat.] Rough ; rugged. Bacon. 
\S ERATE, v. a. [aſpero, Latin. ] To 
lake rough. Boyle. 
EXA'TION. ,. [from aſperate.] A 
King rough T 


FERI'O'LI Us. 2. [ oſper and folium, 
in.] Plants fo called from the rough- 
ls of their leaves. 


Rr v. / [aſperitas, Latin.] 


ASS 
1. Unevenneſs; roughneſs of Rn 
2. Roughneſs of ſound. 
3. Roughneſs, or ruggedneſs of temper. 
* Rogers. 
ASPERNATTION. ſ. [aſpernatio, Latia.] 
Neglect; diſregard, Dic. 
A'SPEROUS, 4. [aſpery Latin. ] Rough ; 
uneven. le. 
To ASPE/RSE. v. a. [aſpergo, Latin.] To 
de ſpatter with cenſure or calumny, Swift. 
ASPE/RSION, /. ſ[aſper/io, Latin, } 
1. A ſprinkling. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Calymny; cenſure, Dryden, 
ASPHA'LTICK, a. [from aſpbaltos.] Gum- 
my; bituminous, Milton. 
ASPHA'LTOS. ſ. [ara>r3;, bitumen. ] 
A ſolid, britcle, black, bituminous, in- 
flamable ſubſtance, reſembling pitch, and 
chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of 
the Lacus Aſphaltites, or Dead Sea, where 
anciently ſtood the cities of Sodom and. 
- Gomorrah. | 
SPHA'LTUM. |. (Latin.] A butuminoug 
ſtone found near the ancient Babylon, 
A*SPHODEL. /. [aſphodelus, Latin,] Day- 


lily. P Cs 
A*SPICK. /. [See Asy.] The name of a 
ſerpent, Addiſon. 


To A'SPIRATE, v. 4. [aſpiro, Latin.] To 
pronounce with full breath ; as, Ho- ſe, bog. 
To A'SPIRATE. v. n. [aſpiro, Latin.] To 
be pronounced with full breath, Dryden. 
A/SPIRATE. 4. [aſpiratus, Latin.] Pro- 
aounced with full breath. Holder. 
ASPIRATTION. ſ. [aſpiratio, Latin,] 
1. A breathing after; an ardent wiſh, 
Matti. 
2. The act of aſpiring, or defiring ſome- 
thing high, Shakeſpeare, 
3. The pronunciation of a yowel with full 
breatn, * Holder. 
To AS IRE. v. . [aſoiro, Latin.] 
1. To deſire with eagerneſs; to pant after 
ſomething higher, Sidney. Davies. 
2. To rife high, Haller. 
AS OR 'A/TION, |. [aſportatio, Latin] A 
Dj 


carrying way. if, 


.ASQUI T. ad, [from 4 and ſauine.] Ob. 


liquely ; not in the ſtraight line of viſion, 


Swift, 
ASS. ſ. [afinus, Latin.] 
1. An animal of burden, Shakeſpeare. 


2. A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To ASSA'IL, v. a, | aſſailer, French, | A 
1. To attack in @ hyflile manner; to af- 
fault ; to fall upon. Spenſer, 
2. To attack with argurent, or cenſure, 


: Pope, 
ASSA/ILABLE, @. from ai. That 
which may be attacked, Sbakeſpeare, 
i: ASSA'iLe 
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7 ASSA'Y. v. 4. Ieſſayer, W . 


ASS | 
ASSAVLANT. |. [affaillant, Fr.] He that 


attacks. Hayward. 
ASSA'ILANT. a. Attacking ; invading, 
| Milton, 
ASSA/TLER. /. [from aſſail.] One who at- 
racks another, Sidney, 


ASSAPA/NICK. . The flying ſquirrel, 
ASSA*RT. ſ. [efſarr, French.] An offence 
committed in the foreſt, by plucking up 
Corvel 


woods by the roots, _Corvel, 
. ſaſſaſſis, French. ] 


ASSASSIN, . 
ASS A SSIN ATE. 5 A murderer; one that 


hills by ſudden violence. Pope. 
ASSA'SSINATE. /. [from afſaffin.] The 
crime of an aſfaſſin; murder. Pope, 


To-ASSA'SSINATE. v. 4. [from aſſaſſin.] 
1. To murder by violence. 
2. To way-lay ; to teke by treachery, 


x Milton, 
ASSASSINA'TION. ſ. [from afaffinare. ] 
The act of aſſaſſinating. Clarendon. 


ASS ASSINA TOR. | f, [from ofſaſfinare. ] 
Murderer ; mankiller, 
ASSA!TION, ſ. [afſatus, roaſted, Latin.} 
Roaſting. Brown, 
ASS A ULT. ſ. {afſavlt, French. ] 
1. Storm; oppoſed to ſap or ſege. Bacon, 
2. Violence. Spenſer. 
3. Invaſion; hoſtility; attack. Clarendon. 
4. [Ia law.] A violent kind of injury of- 
fered to a man's perſon, Conpel. 
To ASSA'ULT. v. 3. from the noun. } To 
attack z to invade, Dryden, 
ASSA/ULTER. ſ. [from aſſault.] One who 
violently aſſaults another, Sidney, 
ASSA'Y, f. [gſayer, French. 
1. Examination, Shakeſpeare, 
2. In law. ] The examination of meaſures 
and weights uſed by the clerk of the mar- 


ket, i Cowel, 
3. The firſt entrance upon any thing, 
> . Spenſer, 
4. . Attack 3 trouble, Spenſer. 


1. To make trial of, ayward\ 
2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in y- 


ing metals. Milton, 
3. To try; to endeavour. Samuel, 


ASSA'YER, ſ. [from offay.] An officer of 
the mint, for the due trial of filver. Corve!, 
3 Woodevard. 
ASSEC TA“ TION. /. [afe@atio, Latin. ] At - 
tendance. : 
ASSECU'TION, /. [from aſſeguor, aſſecutum, 
Lat, to-obtain J Acquirement. Aylißfe. 
ASSPMBLAGE, ſ. [offemblage, French. ] 
A collection; a number of insividuals 
brought together. Locke, 


To ASSE'MBLE, v. 3. [afſembler, Fr.] To 


bring together into one place, | Shakeſp. 
To ASSEMBLE, v. a. To meet together. 


Dryden, 


ASS 
ASSEMBLY. /, [?ffamblee, Fr.] 4 


pany met together. Obateſy - 
ASSE/NT. ſ. [afſnſus, Latin.) 7 
1. The at of agreeing to any thing, 
2, Conſent ; agreement. H of 
To ASSENT, v. n. [offentire, Latin] * 
concede; to yield to. IG! 
ASSENTATTION. F. [afentatio, Iv 
Compliance with the opinion of 1 10 
out of flattery. ) An 
ASSE'NTMENT. /. [from aſſent.] Con "al 
7 
To ASS ER T. v. a. [aſſere, Latin.) 7 4 


1. To maintain; to defend either by 
or actions. 

2. To affirm, 
3. To claim; to vindicate a title ta 


ASSE'RTION. {. [from afert. 
1. The act ie of J 
2. Poſition advanced. 
ASSE'RTIVE, 2. [from aſſert.] Pofii 
dogmatical. Glam 
ASSE'RTOR. ſ. [from aſſert.] Mainti 
vindicator ; affit mer. N 
To ASSE RVE. v. a. [afſervio, Lat. 
ſerve, help, or ſecond. ; 
To ASSE'SS, v. 4. from aſſeſtare, Ital 
To charge with any certain ſum, 
ASSE/SSION. ſ. [ af/sffio, Latin.] A fil 
down by one, 
ASSE'SSMENT /. [from to aſiſs.] 
1. The ſum. levied on certain proper 
2. The act of aſſeſſing. ; 
ASSE/SSOR. 1 [ aſſeſſor, Latin.] 
1. The perſon that fits by the Jo 4 


2. He that ſits by another as next ind 
nity, ö } 
3. {from aſſeſt.] He that lays taxes, 
A'SSETS. ſ. zvithout the ſingular. [ aſſes. 
Goods ſufficient to diſcharge that by 
which is eaſt upon the executor or hei 


To ASSE/VER. v. 4. To affim® 
To ASSE'VERATE., S great ſolemaith 
upon oath, 
ASSEVERA'/TION, [. I from afſeverats. 
lemn affirmation, as upon oath. 
A'SSHEAD. ſ. [from aſs and head] 
block head. Sbabeſt 
ASSIDU'ITY. .. [affiduite, Fr.] daß 


ASSI'DUOUS. a. [aſiduut, Lat.] Con 
in application. Foe 

ASSYDUOUSLY, ad. {from affiduou} 
ligentlv;z continually. _— 

ASSITE'NTO. .. {In Spanith, a contra 
bargain..] A contract ur convention det 
the king of Spain, and other power 
furniſh ng the Spaniſh: dominio 8 in A 
rica with ſlave. _. 


ASYS 


SYGN. . 4. [afigner, French.) 
= mark out; to appoint. Addiſon, 


To fix with regard to quality or value, 
Lecke, 
[ln law.] To appoint a deputy, or make 
ra right to another, Corel, 
IGNABLE, a. I from affign. ]That a hich 
ay be mark ed out, fixed,or madeover.Soutb, 
GNA'TION. /. { affignatio, Latin. } 

An appointment to meet; uſed generally 
love appo: ntments. Swift. 
A making aver a thing to another, | 
IGNEE/. .. [affigne, Fr.] He that is 
pointed or deputed by another to do any 
d or perform any buſineſs, or enjoy any 
mmooity. b Cotoel. 


ints Decay of Piety. 
VGNMENT, /. | from affign. | Appoint- 
entof one thing with regard to another 
ing or perſon, * Locke. 
V'MILABLE, a. [from aſſimilate.] That 
ich may be copverted to the ſame nature 
th ſomething elſe, Brown, 
SIMILATE. v. a. [affmile, Latin. ] 
To convert to the ſame nature with an - 
der thing. * Newton, 
To bring on likeneſs, or reſemblance, 
Sevift, 
I'MILATENESS, ſ. [from affimi/ate. ] 
keneſs. - Di . 
MILA'TION. /. [from affimilate.} 
The act of converting any thing to the 
ure or ſubſtance of another. 
The fate of being affimilated. Brown, 
The act of growing like fome other be. 


7 of Led 


SSVST, v. 4. {.a/ſifter, Fr. e Lat. 

d help, » Lal 6 
. STANCE. ſ. [affifance, Fr,] Help; 
2, bberance. | . Gilling fleet, 
bunt STANT, @. 


ding aid, oo Aal. 


STANT. ſ. [from %.] A perſon en- 

ed in an I not el bart as 

nliary or miniſterial, Bacon. 

ZE. ſ. [affiſe, French, a fitting. ] 

An aſſembly of knights and other ſub · 

nal men, with the bailiff or juſtice, in 

etain place, and at a certain time. 

A jury, | 

An ordinance or ſtatute. 

The courts where the writs are taken, 
Cowel. 

Any court of juſtice, Dryden. 

Aſſize of bread, meaſure or quantity, in 

"ion to the price, 

Meaſure; rate, ſer, 

SE. v. 8, [from the novn.] To 

the rate of any thing. 

LER. . [from aſfae.] An officer 


Chambers . 


V'GNER, ſ. [from ofign.] He that ap- 


Bacon. ; 


bas the care of weights and meaſures, - 


f ASS 


ASSO'CIABLE. a. [offvciabilis, Lat.] That 
which may be joined to another. x 
To. ASSO'CIATE, v. a. [ Mocier, French.] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate, 


Shakeſpeare, 

2. To adopt at a friend upon equal terms. 

Dryden. 

3. To accompany. Shakeſpeare, 

ASSO'CIATE. a. [from the verb.] Confe- 

derte. Milton. 
ASSO'CIATE. ſ. [from the verb.] : 

1. A partner, Sidney, 

2, A confederate, Hmnker, 

3. A companion, Watons 


AS.OCIA”TION. /. [from gy 
1. Union; conjunction; ſociety, Hooker, 


2. Confederacy, Hooker, 
3. Pa1taerſhip, Boyle, 
4. Connection. Watts, 


5. Appoſition; union of matter. 
a * Newton, 
A*SSON ANCE. /. [aſſmance, Fr.] Refe- 
rence of one ſound to another reſembling it, 
Dia, 
A'SSONANT, 2. [aſjomart, Fr.] Reſembling 
another ſcund. Dis. 
To A880 RT. v. a. [affortir, Fr.] To range 


in claſſes. 


To ASSO T. v. 4. [from fot ; aſſoter, Fr.] 


To infatuate, Spenſer, 
To ASSUA'GE. v. 4. Trpzr, Saxon. 


1. To mitigate; to ſoſten. Addiſon. 
2. To appeaſe ; to pacify. Clarendon. 
3 To eaſe, | 

Te ASSUA'GE. v. n. To abate. Geneſee, > 


ASSUA'GEMENT, /. [from efſuage.] What 
mitigates or ſoftens. en ſer. 
ASSUA“OOER. /. [from aſſuage.] One who 
paciffes or appeaſes. 
ASSUA/SIVE, a, [from nſſuage,] Soſten- 
ing; mitigating. * Pore, 
To ASSU'B] UGATE. . 4. [ ſrabjugo, Lat.] 
To ſubject to. 98 eee 
ASSUEFA“CTION. F. [afſuefacie, Latin. ] 
The Rate of being gecuſtomed. Brown, 
ASSUE”TUDE. / [affuetudo, Latin.] Ac- 
euſtomanee; euſtom, | 
To ASSU'ME. v 3. [afſume, Latin.] 
1. To take. Pope, 
2. To take upon one's (elf. Done. 
3+ To arrogate; to claim or ſeize unjuſtly, 
| Collier, 
4+ To ſuppoſe ———— "4 
efle. 
. To e- , Clive - 
ASSU'MER. . / [from efſume.] An arrogaltt 
man. Sow! 

ASSU/MING. participia! a... ¶ from * x 
Arrogant ; haughtiy. Dryden, 
ASSU'MPSIT. ſ. [affims,"Latin,] A volun- 
tary promiſe made by word, whereby a 
man taketh upon him to perſorm or pay 
any thing to another, Corel, 
ASSU'MPe 
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ASSU/MPTION ſ. [aſſamptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of taking any thing to one's 
ſelf. Hammond. 
2. The ſuppoſition of any thing without 
farther proof. : Norris. 
3. Tbe thing propoſed zva poſtulate, Oryd. 
4. The taking up any perſon into heaven. 
: Stilling fleet. 

ASSU'MPTIVE. a. [afſumptivus, Latin, ] 
That is aſſumed, 

ASSU RANCE, ſ. [aſſurance, French. ] 
1. Certain expectation. Tillotſon. 
2. Secure confidence; truſt, Spenſer. 
3. Freedom from doubt; certain know- 
ledge. South, 

4. Firmneſs; undoubting ſtaadineſs, Rogers, 
5. Confidence; want of modeſty, Sidney. 
6, Ground of confidence; ſecurity given. 

| Davies. 
7. Spirit; intrepidity. Dryden, 
3. Sanguinity ; readineſs to hope. Hamm. 


9. Teſtimony of credit, Tillotſon, -- 
Tillotſon. 


10. Conviction. 

11. Inſurance. | 
To ASSURE. v. a, [aſſurer, French. } 

1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe. 


Maccabees. - 
2. To ſecure another, Ropers, 
3. To make confident; to exempt from 
doubt or fear. Milton, 


4. To make ſecure, Spenſer. 
5. To affiance; to betrotb. Shakeſpeare. 


 ASSU'RED. participial a. [from afſure.} 


1. Certain; indubitable, Bacon. 
2. Certain; not doubting, Shakeſpeare. 
- Immodeſt; viciouſly confident. 


ASSU'REDLY. ad. [from afſured.} Cer- 


tainly 3 indubitably, South, 


ASSU'REDNESS. f. [from aſſured. ] The 


ſtate of being aſſured ; certainty. 


ASSU'RER. f. {from aſſure.] 


_ ASTHMA'TICK. 


4 


Te ASTERT, w. 4. To terrify 3; to — 


1. He that gives aſſurance. 


loſs. | 
A/STERISK, ſ. A mark in printing; as *. 
a | Grew, 
A'STERISM. /. [afteriſmus, Latin.] A con- 


tellation. | _— 
A'STHMA. /. [ar%ua.] A frequent, dift- 


cult, and ſhort reſpiration, joined with a 
hiffing ſound and a cough. Flyer. 
ASTHMA'TICAL. Z 3. [from afthma.] 
Troubled with. an 
- aſthma. | Fleyer. 
STERN. ad. [from à and fern.] In the 
hinder part of the ſhip; behind the ſhip. 
| D 


ryden, 


to fright, bot penſer. 
ASTO'NIED. articipial a. A word uſed for 
aſtoniſhed. | Tſaiab. 


Aan 
To ASTONISH. v. 6. [ Henner, Fr.] To 


* 


A'STRAGAL, J. Ice. 4 


- A/STRAL. a. [from aftrum, Lat.] % 
j 


A'STROLABE. f, [dronaCur, ofs 
2. He that gives ſecurity to make good any fo Laces Cie, 


AST 


confound with fear or wonder; town 


ASTO'NISHINGNESS, ſ. [from 4 
Quality to excite aſtoniſhment,  * 

ASTO/NISHMENT. /. l. vnnemen, 
Amazement ; confuſion of ming, 

To ASTO/UND. v. 4. [eftonner, Fr, 
aſtoniſh z to confound with fear or 


ASTRA*'DDLE. d. [from @ and 5 
With one's legs acroſs any thing, 


round member, in the form of a jig 
- the tops and bottoms of columng, 


relating to the ſtars, 

ASTRA'Y, ad. {from a and ftray.] ( 
the right way. | 

To ASTRICT. v. 4. [aftringo, La, 
contract by applications. Aris 

ASTRIC/TION. / [oftriftio, Latin,]* 

act or power of contracting the part! 

body. 

ASTRI'CTIVE, «, [from afiri#.) S 
binding, 

Aftringent. 

AS TRI DE. ad. [from a and fride] 
the legs open. 

ASTRIFEROUS. „ [aftrifer, Lat.) 
ing, or having ſtars. 

To ASTRINGE. v. 4. len. 
To make a contraction; to m 
draw together. 

ASTRINGENCY, f. [from oftring:] 
power of contracting the parts of tht 


ASTRINGENT. «, [ ofringent, Lat. 
ing; contraQing, | 
ASTRO'GRAPHY.f. [from dtn u 
d.] The ſcience of deſcribing the! 


ſtar, and AaCgy to take.] An iaſt 
chiefly uſed for taking the altitula 
pole, the ſun or ftars, at ſea. 
ASTRO/LOGER,. ſ. [aftrologus, Li ention 
that, ſuppoſing the influenge of thei 
have a cauſal power, proſeſſes to f 
diſcover events. | 


ASTROLO'GIAN,ſ.{from ie 4 for 
loger. I hi 
ASTROLO/GICAL, 2 #. [from #M.;. _ 
ASTROLO'/GICR, & Relating 109. be gn 


gy; profeſſing aſtrology. 
ASTROL.UY'GICALLY, ad. ¶ ſrom 
In an aftroiopical m+nner. 
To ASTRO/LOGIZE. v. n. | ſrom q 
to practiſe aſtrology. ; 
ASTRO'LOGY. /. [aftrolegia, Lat. 
practice of fortelling things by the! 
ledge of the ſtars. 


A 


celeſtial mo- 


ions. Locle. 
TRONO/MICAL. 7 a. [from aftronomy.] 
TRONO'MICK. 5 Belonging to aftro- 


omy. Brown, 
RONO'MICALLY. ad, [from aſtrono 
ical,] In an aſtronomical manner. 
TRO/'NOMY, /. [«gorpia.] A mixed 
athematical ſcience teaching the know- 
age of the celeſtial bodies, their mag- 
itudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclip- 
„ and order. Cowley, 
TRO-THEOLOG V. ſ. [ aftrum and theo- 
bia, Lat.] Divinity founded on the obſer- 
ation of the celeſtial bodies. Derbam. 
NDER. ad. arundnan, Sax. ] Apart; 
parately z not together.. Davies. 
LU. .. CA.. A ſanctuary; a 
fuge, * | | i 7. 
MME TRW. ＋. [from aTv4jut 19 
atrariety to fymmetry; diſproportion. 

: WP" Grew, 
MPTOTE. 8 as | d. A 
es are right ub which — pot 
d nearer to ſome curve; but which 
ould never meet, > Crew. 
NDETON, ſ. IA curdilor.] A figure in 
ammar, when a conjunction topulative 
omitted, ts Ho OE 
rep. Lr, Saxon. ] | 
N J 


G.] He that ſtudies the 


i * 


place, denotes the nearneſs 
the place; as, a man is et the' houſe be- 
e he is in it. * | -- Stilſing fleet. 
At before a word ſignifying time, notes 
e coexiſtence of the time with the event; 
roſe at ten. A - - - Swift. 
A before a cauſal word fignifies'nearly 
elameas 9vith; he did it at a touch. Dry, 
At before a ſuperlative adjectiye implies 
the flate ; as, at moſt, in the ſtate of moſt 
rlection, Cc. © South, 
At ſigniſies the particular condition of 
e perſon ; as, at peace. Suit. 
At ſometimes marks employment or 
ention ; buſy at his taſk, Pope. 
At ſometimes the ſame with furniſhed 
Wb, after the French az as, a man at 
' 1. 
4 ſometimes notes the place where 
thiag is, he lives at Barnet. Pope. 
At ſometimes ſigniſies in conſequence 
he ſwooned at the fight. Hale, 
At marks ſometimes the effect proceed» 
pfrom an actʒ he eats at his own coſt, Dry, 
A ſometimes is nearly the ſame as in; 
ing ſituation. Swift, 


em; he comes at call. 
+ At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the 
er of, or obedient to. Dryden, 
At ſometimes notes the relation of a 


g an action. Collier. 
ot, J. 


RO'NOMER, ſ. [from agyzoy and - 


S hakeſpeare, 


A ſometimes marks the occaſion, - 
Dryden. 


ATM 


15. Ae ſometimes imports the man- er of 


an action. Dryden. 
16, At means ſometimes application to. 
17. At all, In any manner, Pop. 
A'TABAL. ſ. A kind of tabour uſed by rhe 

Moors. Dryden. 


Pe. 


Popes , 


om 


Glanville, 9 


ATARA'XTA. /. Exemption from vexa- 
A'TARAXY, {\ tion; tranquillity, 

ATE, The preterite of ea:, South, 
A'THANOR. ſ. A digeſting furnace to keep 
* heat for a long time. | 


A'THEISM. /. [from atheift.] The diſbe- 


lief of a God. Tillotſon, 
A'THEIST, /. mars One that denies 
the exiſtence of God. Bentley, 
A'THEIST, a. Atheiſtical; denying God. 
> Milton, 
ATHEVSTICAL. a. [from atbeiſt.] Given 
to atheiſm z impious, South. 
ATHEISTICALLY. ad. [from atheiſtical.] 
In an atheiftical manner. South, 
ATHEI'STICALNESS, /. [ from og] 
The quality of being atbeiſtical. Hammond. 


ATHETSTICK. 2. [from atbeiſt.] Given 


to atheiſm. * „ 
THEO US. a, [4%:©-,] Atheiſtick; god- 
leſs. ; GEL 


* 


2 ton. 
A ſpecies of 
8b 


wen. * . . 
ATHERO/MATOUS, 4, [from atheroma.] ! 


Having the qualities of an atheroma, or 
_ curdy wen. 5 d Wiſeman, 
ATHPRST., ad. [from a and hir. Thir- 
. yz in want of drink.  _ . Dryden, 
ATHLE?TIEK.: 4. [from arbleta, Latin. 
1. Belonging to wreſtling. N 
2. Strong of body; vigorous ; 
buſt. as 3 » 
ATHWA'RT. prep. [from @ and thwart.) 
1. Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing, Bacon. 


2. Through. Addiſon. 
ATHWA RT. ad. 87 
1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing; 
Ms,” 1 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Wrong. ' "Shakeſpeare. 


ATVLT. 2d. [from g and tilt.) „ 


- 


1. With the aQtion of 


thruſt, - © Hudthrate 

2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſe gc tilted 
A'TLAS. , . Fu 

1. A collection of maps, oy 


2. A large ſquare folio. * 
3- Sometimes the ſupporter of 4 bilildy 
ing. | | 
4. A rich kind of ſilk. „ 

A/TMOSPHERE. ſ. [Ia and * 
The air that EA ay the ſoli we) 
on all ſides. | Locke, 

ATMOSPHE'RICAL. a. [ from atmoſphere. ] 
Belonging to the atmoſphere, Bs. 

I _ ATOM, 


luſty; ro- 
Aden * 


a man making a 
3 * 


— 


. 


r 


ATOM. ſ. [atomus, Latin. ] 5 
1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phy- 
fically diviced. Ray. 
2. Any thing extremely ſmall. Sbaleſp. 
ATO Mic AL. a, [from atom. ] 
1. Conſiſting of atoms. Brown, 
2. Relating to atoms. Bentley. 
A'TO-"IST. , , [from atom.] One that 
holds the atomical philoſophy. 
ATM. ſ. An atom. 
To ATO'NE, v. n. [to be at one.] 
4. . gree; co accord. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Toſtand as an equivalent for ſomething. 
: | Locke, 
o ATO'NE, v. a, To expiate, Pope. 
ATO'NEMENT. /. | from atone. ] 
1. Agreement; conco:d Shakeſpeare, 
2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent, Seoift, 
ATO'P. ad. [from à and ep.] On the top; 
at the top. Milton, 
Lat.] Melancholy. . Arbutbnat, 
ATRABILA/RIOUS a. Melancholick. 
ATRABILA/RjOUSN SS. ſ. {rtrom atrati- 
lariaus.] The ftate of being melancholy, 
ATKAME'NTAL, a. [from atramentum, 


Lat. ink. j Inky ; black. Brown, ' 


ATRAME'NT:US, a. from atramentum, 


Lat, ink.] Inky ; black. Brown, 


ATRO/CIOUS. a, [atrox, Lat.] Wicked 
in a-high degrees; enormous, Ayliffe. 


ATRQ CIOUSLY. ad. [from atrocious. ] In 


on atrocious manner. 


ATRO/CIOUSNESS. f. from atreci-us.] 


ATTA'IN, /. [from the verb.] The tlg 
ATTA/INABLE. 4. {from attain | Tig 


| ATTA'INABLENESS. /, [from uti 
Licke, ATTA/INDER. /, [from to attaint.] 


Shakeſpeare 
ATTAINMENT. / ffrom arttain.] 


To ATTA'INT, 2. 4. [attenter, Fr. 


ATRABILA/R!AN. 4. [from atra ant bilis, 
ATTA'INT. ſ. [from the verb.] 


ATTA'iNTURE. /. [from atlairt.] It 
To ATTA'MIN ATE, v. a. | attamins, lat] 
To ATTE'MPER, v. a. [attempers, Lat 


ATT 


attained. Not uſed. Glanvily 


which may be attained ; procurable, 
Tilla 
able.] The quality of being attainable, 
0 


1. The act of attainting in law. 3 
2. Taint; ſoil ; diſgrace. Shakeſ1un 


— 22 — Kees e w m3 = 


1. That which is attained ; acquiſition, 
| | | Grew 
2. The act or power of attaining. Hel 


2. 


1. To attaint is particularly uſed for fad 
as are found guilty of ime crime or & 
fence, A man is attainted two ways, h 


appearance, or by proceſs, Stena Nic 
2. To attaint; to corrupt, Shakeſpan . 


1. Any thing 1njurious, as illneſs, ven 
WT. : Sba+ejpean 
2, Stain; ſpot ; taint. Shake/pe 


proach ; imputation, Shakeſpan 
To corrupt. Not uſed, 

To mingle ; to weaken by the mitt 
omething elle, Bu 


o rezulate; to ſoften, B 
3{ To mix in juſt proportions, Span 


The quality of being enormouſly criminal, 44 To fix to ſomething elſe. Pi 

ATRO'CITY, ſ. [atrecitas, ' Latin. } Hor- To ATTE'MPERATE. v. 4. Latten ene 
rible wickedneſs, Lat.] To proportion to ſomething. Han TTE 
A'TRIPAY. ſ. LK] Want of Sk is ATTEMPT. v. a. | attenter, Fr. thin 
riſhment; a diſeaſe. | Million. 1. Tosttack; to venture upon. Mi TTE 
To ATTA'CH, v. 4. [ attacher, Fr.] 2. To try; to endeavour, Mactabs att 0 
1. To arreſt; to take or apprebend., Cozvel. ATTEMPT, ſ. [ from the verb.] "I 

2. To ſeize, ' Shakeſpeare, I, An attack, TT! 
3- Tolay hold on. Shakeſpeare, 2. An eflay ; an endeavour, Dy * 
4+ To win; to gain over; to enamour, MATTE/MPTABLE. a. [from attempt.) Wy * T 
; | Milton. able to attempts or attacks. Shakeſpe 75 T 

To fix to one's intereſt. Rogers, ATTEMPTER, ſ. [from attempt] TE 
ATTA/CBMENT. ſ. [attachement, Fr.] 1. The perſon that attempts. Mob By 
Adherence ; regard, Adiſon. 2. An endeavourer, Glanvi Es 
To ATT A'CK, v. a. [attaguer, Fr.] To ATTE'ND. v. 8. [ attendre, Fr.] . 
1. To affault an enemy. * Philips, 1. To regard; to fix the mind wp09, N r 

2. To impugy in any manner. 2. To wait on as a ſervant. | L i 
ATTACK. [4 [from the verb.] An aſſault, 3. To accempany as an enemy. Claren 1 
e Poe. 4+ To be preſent with, upon a ſummo An 1 
ATTACK ER. {. [from attack.] The per- | Clare 17 
ſon that attacks. | | 5. To be appendant to. Arbu't | hy 
Jo ATTAIN. 2. 4. [atteindre, French. ] 6. To wait on, as on a charge. Sf 4 4 
1. To gain; to procure, Tillotſon, - . To be conſequent to. larend & [lr 
2, To overtake, A Bacon, 3. To remain to; to await, ' Lal 17 
3. 0 come to. ö Milton. g. To wait for infidiouſly. Shaheſpt 2! 2 
4. To reach; to equal. Bacon. 10. To be bent upon any object. 97 1 
To ATTA“IN. v u. | 11, To ſtay for. wn FN 
1, To come to a certain ſtate, Arbuthngt, To ATTEND. v. n, bn 6 Jl tices ar 


2 To arrive at. 


8 


1. To yigld attention. L 


ATT 


2. To ſtay z to delay. 


Davies, 
TTE/NDANCE. |. { attendance, Fr.] 
1. The act of waiting on another, Shak, 


2. Services Shakeſpeare, 
2. The perſons waitingy, a train. Milton. 
4. Attention; regard. Timothy. 
5. Expectation. Not uſed, Hooker. 
ITE“ NYDAN TF. 4. [ attendant, Fr.] Ac- 
companying as ſubordinate, or conſe- 
el, GH a Milton. 
TTE'NDANT. /. 
1. One that attends, Shakeſpeare. 
2, One that belongs to the train. Dryden. 
3. One that waits as a ſuitor or agent. 
Burnet, 
4. One that is preſent at any thing, Swif?. 
A concomitant; a conſequent, Wars, 


nion; aſſociate, en Jonſon, 
TTENT, a, [attentus, Latin,] Inteat; 
attentive, Chronicles, Taylor. 
ITTE'NTATES.. [attentata, Lat.] Pro- 
ceedings in a court after an inhibition is 
decreed. | | Ayliffe. 
TTE/NTION. /. [attention, Fr.] The 
act of attending or heeding. Locke, 
ITTENTIVE, a. [from atrent,] Heedful ; 
rezardful, 53 Hooker. 
[TE/NTIVELY. ad. [from attentive, ] 
Heedfully; carefully, Bacon, 
TTE'NTIVENESS, ,. [from attentive.] 
Heedſulneſs; attention, Shakeſpeare. 
ITTE/'NUANT, 4. {attenuans, Latin, ] 
What has the power of making thin, or 
ſlender, Newton. 


thin, ar ſlender. f Bacon. 
TTENU ACTION. ſ. [from attenuate.] The 
act of making any thing thin or ſlender. 
Bacon. 
TTER.ſ.ſave n, Sax. ] Corrupt matter. Sin. 
eATTE'ST, v. a. [atteſtor, Latin. ] 
1. To beat witneſs of; to witneſs. Addiſ. 
2. To call to witneſs. - Dryden, 
TTE'ST, ſ. [from the verb.] Teſtimony 
ateſtation, , Milton. 
TES TA“TION. ſ. [from atteft.] Tefti- 
mony; evidence. oodwward, 
ITII'GU US, 2. [ attiguus, Lat.] Hard by. 
b ATTVUNGE, v. a. [attinger, Fr.] To 
touch lightly, Not uſed, 4 
0 ATT/U/RE, v. a. [aftirer, Fr.] To 


Greſ*; to habit 3 to array, Spenſer, 
TTVRE: [. | from the verb, ] 
1. Clothes; dreſs. Davies. 


4 [la hunting. ] The Horns of a buck or 
g. 


3- [In botany.] The flower of a plant is 
0110:d into three parts, the empalement, 
the foliation, and thi attire, 


tres another; a dreſſer. 


TTE/NDER. ſ. [from Go Compa-. 


TTENUATE. a. [from the verb.] Made 


TI RER. ſ. [from attire.] One that at- 


ATT 


ATTITUDE. f [arriride, Fr ] The poſs 
ture or action in which a ſtatue or painted 
figure is placed. Frier. 

ATTO'LLENT. a. -[attollens, Lat.] That 
which raiſes or lifts up. Perbam, 

ATTORNEY, ſ. [attornatus, low Lat] 

1. Such a perſon as bv conſent, eomm und- 
ment, or requeſt, takes heed, ſees, and 
takes upon him the charge of other men's 
buſineſs in their abſence. 5 
2. Attorneys in common law, are nearly 
the ſame with proctors ia the civil law, 
and ſolicitors in courts of equity | 
Sbaleſpeare. 
3. It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did 
any buſineſs fer another, Shakeſpeare. 

To ATTO'RNEY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To perform by proxy, -. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To employ as a proxy. Sbaleſpeare. 

ATTO'RNEYSHIP. ſ. {from attorney. 
The office of an attorney, Shakeſpeare, 

ATTOURNMENT, /. [attournemert, Fr. 
A yielding of the tenant to a new lord 
Corel, 
To 2 5 . a, [ attrabo, attratum, 
Latin, | 
1. To draw to ſomething, Brown, 
2. Toallure; to invite. Milton. 
ATTRA'CT. /. [from the verb.] Atrrac= 
tion; the power of drawing. Hudibras. 
ATTRA'CTICAL, 4. [irom attra®.] 
Having the power to draw, Rays 
ATTR A/CTION. /. [from attract. 
1. The power of drawing any thing. © 
| Bacon, Newton 
2, The power of alluring or eaticing. 
Shakeſpeare, 
ATTRA'/CTIVE. a. [ from attract. 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. 
Blackmore, 
2. Inviting; alluringz enticins, Mi/ton, 
ATTRA'CTIVE. /. [from attra?.] That 
which draws or incites, South, 
ATTRA/CTIVELY. ad. | from attractive. 
With the vower of attracting. 8 
ATTRACTIVENESS. ſ. { from attractive. ] 
The quality of being attractive. 
AT TRA“ C TOR. ſ. {from attract.] The 
agent that attracts. Browns 
A'TSRAHENT. ſ. [ attrabens, Lat.] That 
which draws. Clan ville. 
ATT#ACTA'TION, ſ. [attractatio, Lat.] 
Frequent ha dling. Dig. 
ATI RTBU TABLE. a. [attribuo, Latin.] 
That nich may be aſcribed or attributed, 
N Hale. 
To ATTRTBUTE. v. a. [attribuo, Latin.] 
1. To aſcribe as a quality. 77 loten. 
2. To impute, as to a cauſe. Neroton. 
A*FTRIBUTE. .. {from the verb.] 


2. Quality 2dh:rent, 
E'S 


E uc un . 


3. A 


1. The thing attributed to another. Raleigh, - 


> 
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To AVA'LE. v. u. To fink, 
AVANT. GUARD. . [ avantgarde, 8 


AUC 


3. A thing belonging to another; an ap- A'UCTIONIER, /., [from aucrion.] 1 
pendant, Addiſon, 
R Shakeſpeare, AVUCTIVE. a. [from au#us, Lat.] (f 
ATTRIBU'/TION, ſ. [from To attribute. ] 
Shakeſpeare. AUCUPA'TION. ſ. [aucupatio, 
ATTRI'TE, a. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; 
N Milton. AUD AclOUs. 4, [ audacieux, Fr.]! 
ATTRITENESS. ſ. [from attrite.] The 


4. Reputation; honour, 
Qualities aſcribed. 
worn by rubbing. 
being much worn. 


ATTRI'TION, /. [attritio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of wearing things by rubbing, 


Waoedaward. 
2. Grief for fin, arifing only from the AUDA'CITY. ſ. [from audax, Lat] 
fear of puniſhment; the loweſt degree of Ty 


repentance, 


To ATTU'NE. v. a. [from ture. ] 
1. To make any thing muſical, Milton. 


2. To tune one thing to another, 


| ATWE/EN,. ad. or prep. Betwixtz between. AU DIBLEN ESS. ſ. [from audible.) 


Spenſer. 


ATWYXT, rep. In the middle of two A'UDIBLY. ad. | from audible.] In fi 
11 


things. | Spenſer. 
ſo AVAIL. v. a. [from valoir, French. 

1. To profit; to turn to profit, Dry 

2. Lo promote; to proſper; to aſſiſt. Pope. 


AVA IL. ſ. [from To avail.] Profit ; ad- 


vantage; benefit. Locke, 
AVAILABLE. 2. [from avail. ] 
1. Profitable; advantageous. Hooker, 


2. Powerful; having force, Atterbury. 


 AVAVLABLENESS. ſ. [from awail.] Power A'UDIENCE Court. A court belonging 


of promoting the end for which it is uſed. 
Hale, 


AV A/ILABLY, ad, [from awvailable.] Powers AUDIT. ,. [from audit, he hears, Lat 


fully ; profitably. 


*" AVA/ILMENT, /. [from avail.] Uſeful- To A'UDIT, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


neſs; advantage, 


7 AVA'LE, v. a. [avaler, Fr. to let ſink.] 


To let fall; to depreſs. 
Spenſer. 


The vat. aywar 


"A!VARICE, /. [avarice, Fr.] Covetouſ- 


neſe; inſatiable deſire. Dryden, 


' AVARVCIOUS. a. [avaricieux, Fr. J Co- 
vetous. Broome. A'UDITORY, a. | auditorius, Lat.] 


| AVARI/CIOUSLY, ad, [from avaricious,] 


Covetouſly. 


 AVARTICIOUSNESS. /. [from avaricious.] 


The quality of being avaricious, 


AVA'UNT. interje#. (avant, Fr.] A word | | 
of abhorrence, by which any one is driven AUDITRESS. /. [from auditor. ] The 
away. Es man that hears, Ma 
* A/'UBURNE. a. [from aubour, Fri] Brown; To AVEL. v. a. [avello, Latin. ] * 
away. ö 10 
A'VE MARY. ſ. A form of worlhip 
peated by the Romaniſts in honour f 
Virgin Mary, . 
Pete. A'VENAGE. / [of avena, oats, Lr. 
certain quantity of oats paid to a Jandi The a& 
To AVE'NGE, v. a. [everger, Fr.] 
f, To revenge, : 
2. To puniſh, 


Dunciad, 
of a tan colour. Philips. 
AUCTION, /. [au#io, Latin, ] 

1. A manner of ſale in which one perſon 
| bids after another. 
2. The things ſold by auction. 


Jo A'UCTION. v. 4. [ from the noun] To 

| ſell by auction. | 
A/UCTIONARY, 4. [from au#ijon.] Be- 

longiag to an auction. 


Dryden. | 


U 
AUDACIOUSLV. ad. [from 4 
 AUDATIOUSNESS. /. [from ande 


 A'UDIBLE. a. [audibilis, Eatin,] 


A'UDIENCE. /. [ audience, French. 
| M 


' 
.* j 


AUDITION, /. H auditio, Lat.] Hearing 
Wotton, AUDITOR, /. [auditer, Latin.] 


which has the power of hearing. New 
A'UDITORY. /. [ auditorium, Latin. ] 
1. An audience; a collection of pt 
aſſembled to hear. Attert8 
2. A place where lectures are to be hi 


AVE 


perſon that manages an auction. 
increafing quality, Not uſed, 
Fowling; bird-catching. 
impudent. 

Boldly ; impudently. Shake ju 
Impudence. 


rit „ ldneſs, 

2. That which may be perceived by 
ing. 0 
2. Loud enough to be heard. B 


pableneſs of being heard, 
manner as to be heard, 


1. The act of hearing. f 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted; 
hearing, Hm 
3+ An auditory ; perſons collected toy 
: Atterl 
4. The reception of any man who del 
a ſolemn mefſage. D 


the archbiſhop ſuf Canterbury, of « 
authority with the arches court. 


A final account. 


Shake 


an account finally, Arbuth 


1. A hearer, | 
2. A perſon employed to take an act 
ultimately, Sbaleſſa 
3. A king's officer, who yearly examil 
the accounts of all under officers acc 
able, makes up a general book, ( 


| Shakeſp® 


Dry 
AVENC 


AUG 


bilips. 
. 
CEMENT. ſ. [from avenge. ] Ven- 


ance; revenge. 
E/NNGER. ſ. [from avenge.] 
Puniſher, Par. Left. 
Revenger; taker of vengeance. Dryden. 
ENS. /. Herb bennet, 3% 
ENTURE. ſ. [aventure, Fr.] A miſ- 
ancez cauſing a man's death, without 
lony. ® Convel, 
ENUE. ſ. [awvenue, French. ] 
A way by which any place may be en- 
red, Clarendon, 
An alley, or walk of trees before a 
uſe. Ik « 
AVE R. v. a. [averer, French. ] To de- 
re poſitively, a Prior. 
RAGE. /. [averagium, Latin. ] 
That duty or ſervice which the tenant 
to pay to the king. Chambers, 
A medium; a mean proportion. 
FRMENT. . [from aver. ] Eſtabliſh- 
eat of any thing by evidence. Bacon. 
E/RNAT, Is A ſort of grape. 
\VERRU'NCATE. v. 4. [averrunco, 
tin.] To root up. Hudibras. 
RSA'TION, /. [from averſor, Latin. ] 
atred ; abhorrence. South, 
RSE. 4. [averſus, Latin] 
Malign; not favourable. Dryden. 
Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. Prior. 
'RSELY. ad. [from averſe. ] 
Unwillingly, 
Backwardly, - * Brown, 
'RSENESS, ſ. [from averſe.] Unwil- 
neſs ; back wardneſs, Atterbury. 
RSION, /. [ averſion, French.] 
Hatred; diſlike z deteſtation z Milton. 
The cauſe of averſion, Pope, 
VE RT. v. a. [averto, Latin, ] 
To turn aſide; to turn off, 
Sbaleſpeare. Dryden. 
To put by. Sprat. 
. [of alf, Dutch. ] A fool, or filly fel- 


2 OA. 
l ER. / [egger, Dutch.] A carpenter's 
] [to bore holes. on. 
FAT. pronoun, [auhr, aphr, Saxon. ] 
V thing, - Addiſon, 


CME/NT, v. 3. [augmenter, French. ] 
lacreaſe; to make bigger, or more. 


UGME'NT. v. 2. To increaſe; to 
Sa augm Px a 
s of . entum Latin. | 
Increaſe. * g atten 
Mate of increaſe. Wiſeman. 
WENTA'TION; /. [from augment,] 
The act of increaſing or making bigger. 
The late of being made bigger. 

8 Bentley, 


ENGEANCE. ſ. [from avenge. Pu- 


Fairfax, | 


; AVO 


3+ The thing added, by which another. is 
made bigger. Hooker, 
A'/UGUR. ſ. [augur, Latin.] One who pre- 
_ tends to predict future events by the flight 


_ of birds, | Prior. 


To A'UGUR. v. n. [from angur. ] To gueſs; 
to conjecture by ſigns, _ Dryden, 
To A/UGURATE. v. 2. [augurer, Latin. ] 
To judge by augury, | 
AUGURA'TION, ſ. [from augur.] The 
practice of augury. Browr, 
A'UGURER. ſ. [from augur.] The ſame 
with augur. Sha lbeſprare. 
AUGU/RIAL, a. [from augury.] Relating 
to augury. Brown, 
A'UGURY, ſ. [eugurium, Latin. ] 
1. The act of prognoſticating by omens, 
Swift, 
2. The rules obſerved by augurs. L* Eftran * 
3. An omen or prediction. 2 
AUGUST. a. [auguſtus, Latin. ] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent, Dryden, 
AUGUST. ſ. [Auguſtus, Latin.] The name 
of the eighth month from January inclu- 
five, 2 — 


AUGUY/STNESS, ſ. [from anguff.] Eleva- 
tion of look; dignity. 

A'VIARY. ſ. [from avis, Latin. ] A place 
incloſed to keep birds. Evelyn, 

AVTDITY, ſ. [avidite, Fr.] Greedineſs ; 
eagerneſs, 

AVITIOUS, . [ avitus, Latin, ] Left by 
a man's anceſtors, Not uſed, 

To AVI“ZE. v. a. [aviſery French, ] 


1. To counſel, Sfenſer, 
2. To bethink himſelf, Spenſer. 
3. To conſider, enſer, 

AULD. 2. [ old, Saxon, ] Old. Sa . 


AULE/TICK. a. [ava®-, Gr.] Belonging to 
pipes. 

AU'LICK, 2. [aulicus, Latin,] Belonging to 
the court, 

AULN, ſ. [aulne, Fr.] A French meaſure 
of length; an ell. 

To AUMA'IL, v. 4. [from maille, Fr.] To 


_ variegate, Fairy Queen. 
AUNT. /. [tante, Fr.] A father or mother's 
ſiſter. Pepe. 


To A VOC ATE. v. a. [ avocb, Lat.] To call 
aways 

AVOCA/TION, ſ. [from avecate,] | 
1. The act of calling aſide. Dryden, 
2. The buſineſs that calls. Hale, 


3. To evacuate; to quit. Bacon. 
4. To oppoſe; to hinder effect. Dacon. 
To AVO/ID. UV, . N 


1. To tetire. 1 Sam. 
2. To become void or vacant, 25. 
AVO ID. 


"> * 


AUR 


AVO'TDABLE. a. [from avoid.] That 
which may be avoided, or eſcaped. Locle. 
AVOTDANCE. /. [from avoid. 
1. The act of avoiding. Watts. 
2. The courſe by which any thing is car- 


ried off, Bacon, 
AVOVDER, / [from avoid. 
1. The perſon that ſhuns any thing. 


2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 


3. The veſſel in which things are carried 


away. 


Jo, 
AVO/IDLESS. a. [from awoid.] Inevitable. 


g Dennis, 
AVOIRDUPO/IS, /. [avoir du poids, Fr.] A 
kind of weight, of which a pound contains 
fixteen ounces, and is in proportion to a 
pound Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen. 
Arbuthnot, 


' AVOLA'TION, /. [from awolo, Lat.] The 


flying away, Brown. 
To AVO'UCH, v. @. [avouer, French, ] 

1. To affirm ; to maintain, Hooker. 

2. To produce in favour of another. 

A Spenſer, 

3: To vindicate; to juſtify, Shakeſpeare, 

AVO'/UCH, /. {from the verb.] Declara- 


tion; evidence. Shakeſpeare, 


 AVO'UCHABLE. a, {from avouch,] That 


may be avouched, | 

AVO/UCHER. /. [from avouch.] He that 
avouches. 2 | 

To AVO'W, v. a, [ avouer, Fr.] To juſtify ; 
not to diſſemble, Soft. 

AVO'WABLE. a. [from avorw,] That 
which may be openly declared. 


 AVO'WAL. ſ. [from avow.] Juſtificatory 


declaration, | 
AVO'WABLY, ad. [from * In an 
avowed manner. larendon , 


 AVOWE'E, ſ. [awveud, Fr.] He to whom 


the right of advowſon of any church be- 


longs. ; 
AVO'WER. ſ. from aver. ] He that avows 
* or juſtifies, | Dryden, 
AVO'WRY. /. [from aver. ] Where one 
takes a diſtteſs, the taker ſhall juſtify, for 
what cauſe he took it; which is called his 
avowry. | 
AVO'/WSAL. /. [from avow.] A confeſ- 


non, , 

AVO'WTRY.f. [See ApvowTRY,] Agul- 
tery. 

A URATE. ſ. A ſoit of pear, 

AURE'LIA. /. ¶ Lat.] A term uſed for the 
firſt apparent change of the eruca, or mag- 
got of any ſpecies of inſects; the * 

g - Jo 


AYURICLE. [auricula, Latin.] 


1. The external ear, 
2. Two appendages of the heart; being 
two muſcular caps, covering the two ven- 
tricles thereof. 

AVU'RICULA. J. Bear's ear; a flower, 
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AURICULAR, a. [from auricul, 


1. Within the ſeriſe or reach of hex & 
2. Secret; told in the ear, Lent 
AURTCULARLY, ad.. In a ſeera q EN 
, | Dey 1 4 1b 
AURIVFEROUS.' a. [ aurifer, Lat] it at 
which produces gold, 7 EN 
AURIG ACTION. 7. [auriga, Lais ran 
act of driving carriages, Not ule, EN 
AURORA. ſ. (Land denti 
I. A ſpecies of crowfoot, HOR 
2. The goddeſs that opens the gui pe 
poetically, the morning. , 
A'URUM fulminans. [Latin.} A pry ee 
made by diſſolving gold in aqua re $ary 
recipitating it with ſalt of tartar;y The fl 
it becomes &pable of giving a ry writ 
that of a piſtol. | O/R | 
AUSCULTA'TION. /, [from auſculy aving 
A hearkening or liſtening to. ring, 
A/USPICE. /. [auſpicium, Latin,] 0K] 


1. The omens of any future unde 
drawn from birds, 
2, Protection; favour ſhewn, J. 


3. Influence; good derived to olle th d 
the piety of their patron, / Jo 
AUSPI/CIAL. As [from auſpice.] Foe, | 
to prognoſticks. WRI 
AUSPIV/ CIOUS, Aa. Foun auſice.) ega p 
1. With omens of ſucceſs. 1 
2. Proſperous; fortunate. f ower ; 
3. Favourable; Kind ; propitious, vpport 
Slag eſtime 
4+ Lucky; happily; applied tot redibi 
; £5 8 f „ N 
AUSPTCIOUSLV. ad, {from . iam. 
Happily ; proſperouſly, | THC 
BF f from ao give 
Proſperity ; happineſs, 0 mak 
AUSTERE. a. [aufterus, Latin. 0 eftal 
1. Severe; harſh ; rigid. | 
2. Sour of taſte ; harſh , o juſti 
AUSTE'RELY. ad. [from aufe give 
Severely : rigidly, Fang 
AUSTE'RENESS. /. [from au: CR 4: 
I. Severity; ſtrictneſs; rigour. * 
2 Rovghneſs in taſte ; aſtringen GR A! 
AU3TE RITY. g. [from aufiere] perſo 
1. Severity; mortified lite; 100888. 
; Ba GRA“ 
2. Sourneſs of temper. | he's o 
3. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline, Ry MA'T] 
A'USTRAL. a. 1 Latin.] ene 
To A/USTRALIZE. v. n. f MAT. 
Lat.] To tend towards the ſouth . chat 
' A'USTRINE: a. [from auftriny n 1tfe]f 
Southern. ; Mare 
AU THE'NTICAL. a. Authentic r in it 
AUTHE/NTICALLY. ad. [from © 
cal.) With circumſtances xequiſit NOM) 


cure authority, avi 


AUT 


TNTICALNESS. ſ. [from authen- 
The quality of being authentick 3 
nene ſs. Aadiſon. 
ENTI'CITY. f. [from aut bentick.] 
rity; genuineneſs. 4 
ENTICK., a. {authenticus, Latin. ] 
t which has every thing requiſite to 
it authority. Coroley. 
EN ICKLY. ad. [from autbentick. ] 
ran authentick manner. 
ENTICKNESS, ſ. | from aui bentick.] 
denticity. 

HOR. , (actor, Latin.] 

he firſt beginner or mover of any 
7 | Hooker. 
e efficient; he that effects or pro- 
$any tn ng. Dryden. 
The ürſt writer of any thing. Dryden, 
| writer in general, 
WORITATIVE. 3. [from authority, ] 
wing due authority, 

ringan air of authority; poſitive; Sewiſe, 


we, 

an authoritative manner; with a ſhew 
Ithority, 

th due authority. | Hale, 
IO/BIT ATIVENESS, ſ. [ from autha- 
re.] Authoritative appearance. 
IURITY. /. [a. Feritas, Lat.] 


. 


den 


| eg power, * 
pfluence ; credit. ocke, 
Power ; rules 1 Tim. 


. up port; countenance. Ben J * 
14 eſtimony. Sidney. 
redibility, Hooker. 


IORIZAT TION, ſ. [from autborize.] 
di ment by authority. Hale. 
THORIZ E. v. a. [autoriſer, Fr.] 
ogive authority to any perſon, Dryden. 
o make any thing legal. Dryden. 
0 eſtabliſh any thing by authority, 


o juſtify ; to prove a thing to be right. 
Locke, 
o zive credit to any perſon or thing. 
South. 
CRASY. Cad ropa. ] Independent 
1 


PGRAPHY. ſ. [a#roygaqiy.] Aparti- 
perſon's own writing; the ori- 


he's own writing. 
MA'TICAL. a. [from automaton.] 
iz the power of moving itſelf, | 


that hath the power of motion 
a 1tſelf, Wilkins, 
MATOUS. a. [from automaton. ] 
Ig in ĩtſelf the power of motion. 

: Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
NOMY. / [aurorguin,] The living 


Shakeſpeare. 


IWRITATIVELY. ad. [from autbo- 


Hooker. 


CR PHICAL. a. [from autography.] | 


MATON, f. Lari. A ma- 


AW F 


according to one's mind and preſcription, 
Not in uſe. 
A UTO PSY. /. [auroia.] Ocular demon- 
tration, Ray, 
AUTO'PTICAL. 3. [from autopſy.] Per- 
ceived by one's own eyes, Brown, 
AUTO'PTICALLY. 3. (from auto; tical. ] 
By means of one's own eyes. Brown, 
AUTUMN. ſ. [autumnus, Latin.] The ſeas 
ſon of the year between ſummer and 
winter, Philips. 
AUT/UMNAL. a, | from autumn. ] Belong- 
ing to autumn. Donne, 
AVU'LSION, /. [awulſic, Lat.] The act of 
pulling one thing from another. Philips. 
AUE SIS. ſ. [ Latin, ] Exornation; ampli- 


fication, ; 
AUXVILIAR. [ fe [from auxilium,Latin.] 
AUXTLIARY, 5 Helper; aſſiſtant, South. 


AUXUVLIAR, a. | from auxilium;Latin, ] 
AUXVLIARY, c Aſſiſtant; helping. 
Milton. Dryden. 
AUXI'LIARY Verb. A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs, x Watts, 
AUXILIA'/TION, /. [from auxiliatus, Lat.] 
Help; aid. | 
To AWA'IT, v. a. [from a and wat. ] 
1. To expect; to wait for, Fairfax, 
2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. Ropers, 
AWA'IT, /. [from the verb.] Ambuſh. 


| | Spenſer, 
To AWA/KE. v. a. [peccian, PRs 


1. To rouſe out of ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. 

| Dryden. 
3. To put into new action. Pope, 


To AW ACK E. v. u. To break from ſleep; 
to ceaſe to ſleep. Sbateſpeare. 
AWA KE. a. [from the verb.] Without 
ſleep; not ſleeping, . Oryden, 
To AWA'KEN, See AWAKE. 
To AWARD. v. a. [peand. g, Saxon. ] ; 
1, To adjudge; to give any thing by a ju- 
dicial ſentence, Collier, 
2. To judge; to determine. Pope. 
AWARD. ſ. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
ſentence; determination, Addiſon. 
A WARE. ad. [zepanan, Sax. ] Vigilant; 
attentive. Atterbury. 
To AWA RE. v. 2. To beware; to be cau- 
, tious, Paradiſe Laſt. 
AWA“ V. ad. [apeg, Saxon. ] | 
1. Abſent, Ben Jonſon, 
2. From any place or perſon, Shakeſpeare, 
3 Let us 80. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Begone. Smith, 
5+ Out of one's own hand, Tillotſon, 
AWE, ſ. [eze, Saxon.] Reverential fear; 
reverence, South, 
To AWE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtrike 


with reverence, Bacon. 
A'WEBAND, ſ. A check. * 
A'WFUL, 4. from ac and Full. 
* - 


AWO 

1. That which ſtrikes with awe, or fills 
with revereoce. Milton, 

2. Worſhipful; inveſted with dignity, 
Shakeſpeare, 
„Struck with awe ;z timorous, atts, 
A'WEULLY.. ad. [from awful. ] In a 1eve- 
rential manner. South, 

A'WFULNESS. /. [from awful. ] 

1. The quality of ſtriking with awe ſo- 


lemnity. Addiſan. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe. 

| Taylor. 

To AWHA'PE. v. a, To ſtrike; to con- 

found, Hubberd's Tale. 

AWHVLE. Some time. Milton, 

AWE. a. [awkward.] Odd. L"Eftrange, 


 A'/WK WARD. @. [æpand, Saxon. | 
1. Inelegant ; unpolitez untaught. Shakeſp. 
2, Unready; unhandy; clumſy, 22 
. Perverſe; untoward. Hudibras. 
A/WKWARDLY, ad. {from awkward. ] 
Clumſily; unreadily ; inelegantly. 


N , Sidney, Prior. Watts. 
A'WKWARDNESS. ſ. | from awkward. ] 
Inelegance; want of gentility. Watts, 
AWL. /. [zle, ale, Sax.] A pointed in- 
ſtrument to bore holes. Mortimer. 
A*WLESS, 4. [from awe, and the negative 
Jeſs. ] | 
1. Wanting reverence. Dryden, 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing reverence. 
- Shakeſpeare, 
AWME. A Dutch meaſure anſwering to 
what in England is called a tierce, or one 
ſeventh of an Engliſh ton, Arbutbnot. 
AWNING. J. A cover ſpread over a boat 
or veſſel to keep off the weather, 
Robinſon Cruſoe, 
AWO KE. The preterite from azvate. 
AWO'RK. ad, ka a and work.] On 
work; in a ſtate of labour. 


A WORKING. ad. [from awork,] In the 


A Z U 


ſtate of work ing. Hulberdiſ 
AWRY/ ad. [from à and v..] 
1. Not in a ſtraight direction; cla 

. f 
2. Aſquint; with oblique viſion, D, 
3. Not level; unevenly. Bry 
4. Not equally between two points, 
8. Not in a right tate; perverſe, 


AXE. J. Lear, Saxon.) An inſttumen 
fiſting of a long handle and a met! 


with a ſharp edge, 
AXxTLLAR. 4. [ from axilla, Lu. 
AXVLLARY, [ longing to the amy ; 4 
| |, 0 
AXIOM, ſ. [axioma, Lat.] A proydi To 
evident at firſt fight. f To 
AXIS. ſ. [axis, Lat.] The line real u To 
ginary that paſſes through any tb BL 
which it may revolve. FS pr 
A'XLE, : ſ. [ axis, Latin. IL 
A'XLE-TREE. S which paſſes throw {s pra 
midſt of the wheel, on which the cn BBL] 
volutions of the wheel are performel, , An 
| Ati 


| Shakeſpeare, h 
AY. ad, [perhaps from aio, Latin,] 
Shake 
AYE. ad. [apa, Saxon; A.] Alu 
eternity; for ever, Pod 
A'YGREEN, ſ. The ſame with boſe 
A'YRY. ad. [See Alz v.] 
AZIMUTH. / [Arab.] 
1. The agimuth of the ſun, or of 26 
an arch between the meridian of the 
and any given vertical line, 1 
2. Mapnetical azimuth, is ach of 
horizon 3 between the un' 
muth circle and the magnetical men 
3. Azimuth compaſs, is an inflrument 
at ſea for finding the ſun's magetial 
muth, | 


AZURE. [azur, Fr.] Blue; ww | 


: 


BAC 


Is pronoupced by preſſing the 
whole length of the lips together, 
and forcing them open with a ſtrong 
breath, ; | 

. .. [See the verb.] The cry of a 


d. . v. [Salo, Lat.] To cry like a 
LE. v. u. [ babbelen, German.] 


To prattle like a child. Prior. 
To talk idly. - Arbuthnot. Prior. 


3 To tell ſecrets, L'Eftrange. 
Of To talk much. . 
1109 BBLE, þ [ babil, Fr.] Idle talk; ſenſe- 
VT pra'tle. Shakeſpeare. 
1;BBLEMENT., . [from babb/e.] Senſe- 


BBLER. ſ. [from babble.] 
| An idle talker, Rogers, 
A teller of ſecrets, Fairy Queen. 
E. /. [baban, Welſl.] An infant of ei- 
heir ſex, Dryden. 
BERT. /. [from babe.] Finery to pleaſe 
babe or child. Sidney. 
BISH, 2. [from babe.] Childifh. 
exe 
BO/ON. ſ. [babouin, Fr.] A monkey of 
e largeſt kind. | Addi ſan. 
BY, . [See BAB E. ] 
A child; and infant. 
A ſmall image in imitation of a child, 
hich girls play with, Stilling fleet, 
CCATED, 4. [ baccatus, Lat.] Beſet 
ith pearls, Having many berries. 
CHANA/LIAN, ſ. [from bacchanalia, 
tin.] A drunkard, 
CCHANALS. ſ. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The 
aken feaſts of Bacchus. Pope. 
CCHUS BOLE. f. A flower; in chy- 
im: the tendency of one body to unite 
ſelf to another, 
CIFEROUS, 4. Berry-bearing, Ray, 
CHELOR. f. [baccalaureus, Latin.] 
A maz-unmarried, ry 
A man who takes his firſt degrees. 
Aſcham, 
A knight of the loweſt order, 
CHELORS Button, ſ. Campion; an herb, 
CHELORSHIP, ſ. [from bachelor. ] The 
dition of a bachelor, Shakeſpeare. 
N. /. [bac, bæc, Sax.] 
> The hinder part of the bodyz Bacon. 
The outer part of the hand when it is 
ut, 


Donne. 
Part of the body; which requires 
ths, Locke. 
The rear, ' Clarendon. 
4 place behind. Dryden. 
ot. 1, 


(s pra'e, Milton, 


C 


„ec 


6. The part of any thing out of ſight, Jacen · 
7. The thiek part of any tool: oppoſed to 
the edge. Arbuthnot, 


BACK. nd. [from the noun. ] 


1. To the place whence one came. 


Raleigb. 
2. Back ward from the preſent ſtation. 
Addiſon, 
3. Behind; not coming forward. 
Blackmore, 
4. Toward things paſt, i Burnet. 
5. Again; in return. Shakeſpeare, 
6. Again; a ſecond time. Dryden, 
To BACK. v. a. 
1. To mount a horſe, Shakeſpeare, 


2, To break a horſe. Roſcommon, 
3- To place upon the back, Shakeſpeare, 
4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen. South. 
Sv juſtify ; to ſupport,  _ Boyle, 


To ſecond. Dryden. 


To BA'CKBITE. v. a. [from back and bire. ] 
To cenſure or reproach the abſent. Shakeſp. 

BA'CKBITER, /. [from backbite.] A privy 
calumniator ; cenſurer of the abſent, 


South. 


BACCA/RRY. The act of having on the 


back, Coxvel, 


BACKDO'OR. ſ. [from back and deer. 


The door behind the houſe. 3 — 
BACK ED. ſ. {from bacb.] Having a back. 


en. 

BA'CKFRIEND, /. [from back and friend.] 
An enemy in ſecret, 2 South, 
BACKG A/MMON. ſ. [from Bach gammon, 
Welch, a little battle. } A play or game 


with dice and tables, Swift. 


BA*CK HOUSE, /. {from back and bouſe. | 
The buildings behind the chief part of the 
: houſe, Carew. 
BA'CKPIECE, ſ. [from back and piece. ] 
The piece of armour which covers the back. 
BA'CKROOM, f. A room behind. Moxcn. 
BACKSIDE, ,. [from back and fide.] 
1. The hinder part of any thing. — 
2. The hinder part of any animal. 


Addiſoes, 
3+ The yard or ground behind a houſe. 
J Mortimer. 


To BACKSLI'DE. vs. [from back and ſflide.] | 


To fall off. Jeremiah, 
BACKSLI/DER, ſ. [from backſliide.] An 
apoſtate. % | Et. Prove 
BA/CKSTAFF. /, [from back and Raffi be- 
cauſe, in taking an obſervation, the ab- 
ſerver's back is turned werds the fun.) 
An inſtrument uſeful in taking the ſun's 


altitude at ſea, 
K - BACK» 


o—_— ok 2 


B AF 


BACKSTA/IRS J. The private ſtairs in the 
houſe. Bacon. 

BA/CKSTAYS. /. [from back and fay.] 
Ropes which keep the maſts from bins 
$orward, 

BA'/CKSWORD. /. 3 back and ſtvord.] 


A ſword with one ſharp edge. 


BA/CKWARD. 7 ad. [back and pen, 
BACKWARDS. F Saxon. ] 
1. With the back forward. Gen, ix. 


2. Toward the back; not forwards. Bacon, 
3. On the back. Dryden, 
5 From the preſent ſtation to the place be- 


hind. Shakeſpeare, 

Regreſſively. Newton, 
e. Toward fomething paſt, South, 
7. Reflectively. Davies. 
8. From a better to a worle ſtate, Dryden. 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. ocke, 
10. Perverſely. Sbaleſpeare. 

BACK WARD. a. 

1. Unwilling; averſe. Atterbury. 
2. Heſitating. 8 
3. Sluggliſh; dilatory. atts. 


4. Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. Sourh, 
BA'CKWARD, The things paſt. 


Shakeſpeare, 

BA'CKWARDLY. ad, on backward.] 
1. Unwillingly; avetfely. Sidney. 
2. Perverſely. Shakeſpeare, 


'BA*CKWARDNESS. f. [from backward] | 


Dulneſs; ſluggiſhneſs. Atterbury. 
BA “CON. ſ. The fleſh of a hog ſalted and 


dried. Dryden, 
BAD. a. [quaad, Dutch. ] 
1. III; o not good. Pope. 
2. Vicious; corrupt. Prior. 
3. Unfortunatez unhappy. Dryden. 
4. Hurtful ; unwholeſome, Addiſon, 
5. Sick, 
— * | The pretetite of bid. 


BADGE. / [bajulamentum, low Latin.] 
1. A mark or cognizance worn. Atterbury, 
2. A token by which one is known. 
Fairfax, 
3. The mark'of any thing. Dryden. 
To BADGE. v. . To mark. Shakeſpeare. 
BA/DGER. ſ. A brock; a beaſt that lives in 
the ground, Brown, 


| BA/DGER. Je [#ajulo, to carry, Lat,] One 


that buys corn and victuals in one place, 
and carries it to another, Ctrvel, 
32 


_ BA/DLY. ad. Not well. 


BADNESS. J. Want of good qualities. 


iſon. 

To BAF FLE. v. a. [beffler, French. ] 4 
1: To elude, South, 
2: To confound. Dryden. 
3+ To cruſh, Addiſon, 


ka LE. /. [from the verb.] A defeat. 


South, 


4 
BA'FFLFR, /, [from baffle.) He thy 


to confuſion, Government of the Ty 
BAG. 1. belze, Saxon, ] 

1. A ſack, or pouch. 

2. That part of animals, in which 


particular j Juices are contained, az 1 


ſons of vipers. 
3. An ornamental purſe of fl tn 
men's hair, 
4. A term uſed to ſignify quantitia; 
bag of pepper. 

To BA v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To ut into a bag. | 1 


2. To load with a bag. 


To BAG. v. n, To ſwell like a full ” 
BAGATF/LLE. ſ. [bagarelle, Fr.] 12 


Not Engliſh, 

BA*GGAGE, /. [baggage, French.] 
1. The furniture of an army, 
2+ A worthleſs woman. 

BA'GNIO, /. [ bagno, ah A — 
bathing and ſweating. 


BAY/GPIPE. /. (Raney 


fical inſtrument, conſi 
bag, and pipes. 

BA/GPIPER, ＋ [from — Ont 
plays on a bagpi pe. 

BAIL, ſ. Bail is the freeing or fin 
berty one arreſted or impriſoned upon 
either civil or criminal, under ſecurity 
for his appearance, 

To BAIL, v. a. Thanh the noun. ] 
1. Fo give bail for another. 

2. To admit to bail. 

BAI'LABLE. a. [from bail. That 
ſet at liberty by bail. 

BA/ILIFF, (eile, French. ] 

1. A ſubordinate officer. | 
2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is torn 
arreſts, 

An under-fteward of a manor, 

BA'ILIWICK. Je [baillie, and pic, 3 
The place or juriſdiction of a ba 


To BAIT, D. ds [baran, Saxon,] 
I, To put meat to tempt 


2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or 
on the road, Fairy 
To BAIT, v. a. [from battre, Fra 
1. To ſet dogs upon, E 

2. To clap the wings. $hotd 
To BAIT. v. n. ons abare.] 1 
any place for refreſtiment, * 
BAIT, /. 
1. Meat ſet to allure animals 2 
fl. 


2. A temptationz an enticemedt 


3. A r:freſhment on a journey. 
BAIZE. /, A kind of coarſe open en 


BAL 


+ UV. . bacan, Saxon. ] . 
. any — in a cloſe place. 
1 aiab, 
o harden in the fire. Bacon. 
8 A harden with heat. Dryden. 
5 KE. . Rs ; 
; To de the work of baking. Shakeſp. 
1 To de dak ed. Sbaleſpear . 


EHOUSE, /. A place for baking 


d. 
ER. . [from to balc.] He whoſe 
de is . 9— South, 


ANCE, 1 [ balance, Fr.] 

A pair of ſcales. : 

The act of comparing two things, 
Atterbury, 

The overplus of weight. Bacon. 


That which is wanting to make two 
of an n_ even. 5 

E vi 1 . ope. 
The — part of a watch. Locke, 
In aſtronomy, one of the ſigns, Libra. 
LANCE. v. 4. '[ balancer, Fr.] 

To weigh in a balance, C£Z'Eftrange, 
To counterpoiſe. Newton, 
To regulate an accounts Locke. 
To pay that which is wanting. Prior. 
LANCE, v. n, To heſitate; to 
uate, , Lockes 
INCER, /. [from balance.) The per- 


that weighs, 


d, or ſtone, before the window of a 


D. 4. [bal, Welch. ] 
Without hair. Add iſen. 
Vichout natural covering. Shakeſp. 
* nadorned ; inelegant. Dryden. 


tripped 3 without Sanity, 


DERDASH, / Rude mixture. 
LDERDASH, v. 4. To adulterate 


. 
LT. ad. [from bald.] Nakedly; 
nly; inelegantly, 

PMONY. /. Gentian; « plant, 
VNESS, 4. from. bald. ] 
de want of hair, 

de loſs of hair. 

eanneſs of writing. 
RICK. /, 


girdle, Pose. 
de todiack. Spenſer. 
J [balle, Fr,] A bundle of goods, 

Weadward. 
. [del, Saxon. ] Miſery. F. Queen. 
E. v. a. To make up into a bundle. 
FUL, a, [from bale. } 


e. 


Swift. 


Sorrow ful 5 ſad, Par. . 
a of miſchief, F. Queen. D 


ASS Ruby, ſ. [balas, Fr.] A kind of 
ov. J. [balcon, Fr.] A frame of 


BAL 


BA/LEFULLY. ad. [from bgleful.] Sorrows 


fully; miſchievouſly, 
BALK, /. [bat, Dutch.] A great beam. 
BALK. /. A ridge of land left unploughed. 
To BALK. v. 4. [See the noun. ] 
1. Todiſappoint z to fruſtrate. 
2. To mils any thing, Drayton. 
To omit. Shakeſpeare. 
BA'LKERS, ſ. Men who give a ſign which 
way the ſhoal of herrings is, Carew. 
BALL. /. [bal Daniſh, ] 
1. Any thing made in a round form. 
Herve. 
2. A round thing to play with. Sidney. 
> A globe, Glawville, 
4. A globe borne as an enfign of ſovereigu- 
ty. 3 Bacon; 
» Any part of the at ches to 
EE - * 
BALL, ſ. {bal, Fr.] An entertainment of 
dancing. Swift, 
BA'/LLAD, ſ. [balade, Fr.] A ſong, Warts. 
To BA'/LLAD, v. n. To make or ſing bal- 
lads, Shakeſpeare, 
BA'LLAD-SINGER, . One whoſe em- 
ployment is to ſing bailads in the ſtreets. 
Gay, 
BA'LLAST, ſ. [ballafte, Dutch,] 12325 
thing put at the bottom of the ſhip to keep 
it ſteadv. Wilkins. 
To BA'LLAST, v. a. 
I, Toput aweight at the bottom of a ſhip, 
2. To keep any thing ſteady. Donne, 
BALLE'TTE. ſ. [ballerte, Fr.] A dance, 
BA/LLIARDS, /. Billiards. Spenſer. 
BALLO'N. „ Fr. ] 
2411005. J. Lalls, Fr. | 
1. A large round ſhortenecked veſſel uſed 
ia chemiſtry, | 
2. A ball placed on a pillar. | 
3. A ball of paſteboard, ſtuffed with com- 
uſtible matter, which is ſhot up into the 
air, and then burſts. , 
BA'LLOT. ſ. [balloye, French. } 
1. Alittle ball orticket uſed in giving votes, 
2. The act of voting by ballot. 
To BA'LLOT. V. . [ 5alloter, F.] To chooſe 
by balls, without opea declaration of the 


Prior, 


vote. Wotton. Sift, 
BALLOTA'TION ſ. [from baller.} The 
act of voting by ballot, Motton. 


BALM. ſ. [baume, French. ] 


1. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub, remarkably 
odori ferous. D 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. Any thing that ſoothsor mitigates pain, 
Shake . 
BALM. =_ 


BALM Mine. & . The name of a ** 


K 2 BALM. 


BAN 


BALM of Gilead. 
T, The juice drawn from the balſam tree. 


2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong bal- 


ſamick ſcent. 
To BALM, v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To anoint with balm. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate, Shakeſpeare. 
BA/LMY. a. [| from balm.) _ 
1. Having the qualities of balm, Milton. 
2. Producing balm, 
3. Soothing ſoft, 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous, Dryden. 
5. Mitigating ; aſſuaſive. Shakeſpeare, 
BA'LNEARY, ſ. [balnearium, Latin.] A 
bathing-room, Brown. 
BALNEA“TION. /. [from balneum, Latin. ] 
The act of bathing rown « 
BA'LNEATORY. a. [balneatorius, Latin. ] 
Belonging to a bath. 
BA/LSAM, ſ. [balſamum, Lat.] Ointment; 
unguent. Denbam. 
BA'LSAM Apple. An Indian plant. 
BALSA/MICAL. 2 a. Unctuous; mitigat- 
BALSA/MICK. Hale, 


Dryden, 


BALUSTRA/DE. ſ. Rows of little turned 


pillars, called baluſters. | 
BA/MBOO. ſ. An Indian plant of the reed 
kind. 
To BAMBO'OZLE. v. a. To deceive; to 

impoſe upon. A low word. Arbutbnot. 
BAMBO/OZLER, ſ. A cheat. Arbutbnot. 
BAN. ſ. [ an, Teutonick.] 

1. Publick notice given of any 1 9 5 

f owvel, 

2. A curſe ; excommunication, 
3. Interdiction. 


Raleigh. 
22 
4+ Ban of the empire; a publick cenſure 
by which the privileges of any German 


prince are ſuſpended. - > Howel. 
To BAN, v. a. [bannen, Dutch.] To curſe; 
to execrate, | Knolles, 
BANA/NA Tres. Plantain, 
BAND, ſ. [bende, Dutch. ] 
1, Atye; a bandage, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept 
in reſtraint, Dryden. 
3+ Any union or connexion. Shakeſp. 
4. Any thing bound round another. Bacon. 
5. A company of perſons joined together, 
| | Tatler, 
6. In architecture. Any flat low mould- 
ing, faſcia, face, or plinth. 
To BAND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To unite together into one body or 
troop, ; Milton, 
2. To bind over with a band, Dryden. 
BA/NDAGE. ſ. [bandage, Fr.] 
1. Something bound over another. Addiſon. 
2. The fillet or roller wrapped over a 
wounded member. 
BA'NBOX, ſ. [from band and bex.] A 
flight box uſed.for bands and other things 
of ſmall weight, | Addiſon. 


BAN 
BA/NDELET, / [bandelet, Fr.] Ay 


moulding or fillet. 
BA'NDIT, J. in the plural ue 
BANDUYTTO. 1 [5andito, Italian. ] 4 
outlawed. Shakeſpeare, 
BA'NDOG. /. [from band and dq. ] 4 


4 
BA/NDOLEERS, ſ. [bandouliers, Fread 
Small wooden caſes covered with let 
each of them containing powder that 


ſufficient charge for a muſket, 
BA*NDROL. ſ. [banderol, Fr.] A lid 


or ſtreamer. 


BA'NDY. /. [from bander, Fr.] A 


turned round at bottom for ftriking i 
To BA/'NDY. v. a. 

1. To beat to and fro, or from onety 

other, Blat 

2. To give and take reciprocally. Sk 

3. To agitate; to toſs about. 
To BA/NDV. v. n. To contend. Hu 
BA'NDYLEG. ſ. [from bander; Fr 

crooked leg. l 
BA'NDYLEGGED, a, [from 6a 

Having crooked legs. | 
BANE. ſ. [hana, Saxon. ] 

1. Poiſon, 

2. Miſchief; ruin. 
To BANE. v. a. To poiſon, 
BA'NEFUL., 3. | 

1. Poiſonous, 

2. Deſtructive, Ze 
BA'NEFULNESS. I [from baneful.]? 

ouſneſs; deftruftiveneſs, 
BA'NEWORT. ft Deadly nightſhade, 
To BANG. v. 4. ¶ vengolen, Dutch.) 

1. To beat; to thump. ih 

2. To handle roughly. Sl * 
BANG. /. [from the verb.] 4 de 

thump. Tak 

To BA'NISH. v. 4. [banir, French. 


1. To condemn to leave his * 00 
|  $ho 


2. To drive away, \ 7:8 


BA'NISHER, /. [from baniſ.] N 

forces another from his own country. 
BA'NISHMENT, / 

1. The act of baniſhing another. 

2. The ſtate of being baniſhed exile.5 
BANK. /. banc, Saxon. ] 

x. The earth riſing on each fide - 


2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

3. A bench of rowers, 

4. A place where money is laid 

called for occafionally, | 

5. The company of perſons conce 
managing a joint ſtock of moneys 
To BANK. v. a, [from the noun. ] 

1. To lay up money in a bank. 

2. To incloſe with«banks. n 
BANK-BILL. ſ. Ffrom hank and ik 

note for money laid up in a bank, ® 
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BAP 


ht of which the money is paid. Sevift, 
NKER. / [from bank.) One that traf- 


cks in money. Dryden. 
NKRUPT. 2. ¶bangueroute, Fr.] In 
bt beyond the power of payment. 
BANKRUPT, v. a. To break; to 


fable one from ſatisfying his creditors. 
| Hammond. 


NKRUPTCY. ſ. [from bankrupr, ] 


bot, 
VER. ſ. [banniere, French. ] 
A flag; a ſtandard. f 
A ſtreamer borne at the end of a lance, 


ade in the field. Camden, 
NNEROL. /. [from banderole, Fr.] A 
tle flag or ſtreamer. Camden, 
MAN. ſ. A man's undreſs, or morn- 
g gown, 

INOCK, /. A kind of oaten 
eil cake, a Fr.) A 2 _— 
NQUET. /. | 6angzet, Fr, eaſt, . 
Cuz. v. 2 To treat any one 


or peaſe 


NQUETER, ſ. [from banguet.] 
A ſeaſter; one that lives deliciouſly. 

He that makes feaſts, 

NQUET HOUSE, ſ. [Fanquet and 
NQUETING - HOUSE, S bouſe.] A houſe 
dere banquets are kept. Dryden, 
NETTE. ſ. A ſmall bank at the foot 
the parapet. 


| 1 . A ſmall fiſh; a ſtickle - 


ANTER. v. a. [badiner, Fr.] To 
y upon ; to rally. LC Eftrange. 
VIER. ſ. [from the verb.] Ridicule ; 
Illery, L'Eftrange. 
NTERER, /[. [from banter.) One that 


aters, 


L'Eftran 
NTLING. . [ bairnling.] A little child, 


ISM. / [ baptiſmus, Lat. Bawriomeg.] 
Baptiſm is given by water, and that pre- 
pt form of words which the church of 
Inſt does uſe, Hooker, 
'Vattiſm is often taken in Scripture for 
kerings. | Luke. 
[HSMAL, a. [from baptiſm.) Of or 
Manning to baptiſm, Hammond, 
IST. / [baptifie, Fr. ga ne.] He 
adminiſters baptiſm. ilten, 
NSTERY. /. „ Lat.] The 
where the ſacrament of baptiſm is 
diniſtered. 
APTIZE. V. 4, 
I To chriſten; to adminiſter the 


id, 


The ſtate of a man broken, or bank-. 
ppt. 
'The at of declaring one's ſelf bank- 


Milton, 
NERET. /. [from banner. ] A knight. 


ors 


[baptiſer, Fr. from 


B A R 


ſacrament of baptiſm, Milton. Rogers. 
BAPTI'ZER. ſ. [from to baptixe.] One 
that chriſtens ; one that adminiſters bap- 
tiſm. a 
BAR. ſ. [barre, French. ] 


1. A piece of wood laid croſs a paſſage to 
hinder entrance. Exodus. 
2. A bolt. Nebemiab. 
3. Any obſtacle. Daniel. 


4. A rock or bank at the entrance of a 
harbour, 
5, Any thing uſed for prevention, Hooker, 
6. The place where cauſes of law are 
tried. | Dryden, 
7. An incloſed' place in a tavern, where 
the houſekeeper fits, iſan. 
8. In law. A peremptory exception againſt 
a demand or plea, Cowel, 
X . Any thing by which any ſtructure is 
eld together, Jonab. 
10. Bars, in muſich, are ſtrokes drawn per - 
pendicularly acroſs the lines of a piece of 
muſick ; uſed to regulate the beating or 
meaſure of muſical time. 
BAR-SHOT, ſ. Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar. 
To BAR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a bolt, 


or bar. Swift. 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To prevent. idney. 
4. To ſhut out from. Dryden. 
3. To exclude from a claim, Hooker, 
6. To prohibit. Addiſon. 
7. To except. Shakeſpeare, 


To hinder a ſuit, Dryden, 
BARB. ſ. [harba, a beard, Latin. ] 
1, Any thing that grows in the place of 
the beard, Walton, 
2, The points that ſtand backward in an 
arrow, pt. Pope. 
3. The armour for horſes, Hayward. 
BARB, ſ. Icontracted from Barbary.] A 
Barbary horſe. 5 | 


. To BARB. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſhave; to dreſs out the beard. 2 
2. To furniſh horſes with armour. Dryden. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. Philips. 

BARBACAN. ſ. [barbacane, Fr.] ö 
1. A fortification placed before the walls 
of a town, banks | Spenſer. 
2. An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 

BARBA'DOES Cherry. [malphigia, Lat.] A 
pleaſant tart fruit in the Weſt Indies, 


BARBA'DOES Far, A bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, differing little from 1 | 
BARBARIAN. /. ipy : 


1. Aman uncivilized; a ſavage. Stilling fl. 
2. A foreigner, Shakeſpeare, 
3. A man without pity, 


bilips. 
BARBA- 


BAR 


BARBA/RIAN. a, Savage. 
BARBA/RICK. 4. [barbaricus, Lat.] o- 
reign ; far-fetched; perhaps, wrought in 
fretwork. Milton. 
BA RBARISM. /. borkeriſmus, Lat,] 
1. A form of ſpeech contrary to he] purity 
of language, Dm 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 
Dryden. 
3. Brutality ; ſavageneſs of manners ; in- 
civility, 
4. Cruelty ; hardneſs of hearts Sbaleſp. 
BARBA/RITY. , [from Barbarous.] 
1. Savageneſs; incivility. 

2. Cruelty; inhumanity. Clarendon, 
3- Impurity of ſpeech. Swift. 
BA'RBAROUS. 4. [barbare, French. ] 

1. — of civility; favage ; uncivil- 
i Davies, 
2. Unacquainted with arts, Dryden. 
Jo Cruel; inhuman. rendon. 

BA'RBAROUSLY. ad. [from barbarous.] 
1. Without knowledge or arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 

d ſpeech. Stepncy. 
3. Cruelly; inhumanly. Speciator. 
BA RBAROUSNESS. /. [from barbarous ] 


x. Incivility of manners. Temple. 
2+ impurity of language. Brerexwood. 
. Crue Hale. 
To BA'RB CUE. v. a. Todreſsa hog whole, 
broiling, Pope. 
BA'RBECUE. /. A hog dreſt whole, 
BA'RBED. particip. a 2 to barb, ] 


1. Furniſhed with armour. Sbaſeſpeare. 

2. Bearded; jagged with hooks, lton. 
BA/RBEL. : (rom barb.] A kind of fiſh 
found in Walton, 
BA'RBER, { [f [from to barb,] A man who 
ſhaves the beard Watton, 
To BA'RBER. v, 4. [from the noun.] To 
dreſs out; to powder, Shakeſpeare, 
BA/RBER-CHIRURGEON, ſ. A man who 
— the practice of ſurgery to the barber's . 
i iſeman. 

BA'RBER-MONGER. ſ. A fop decked out 


dy his barber. Shakeſpeare. 
| BARBERRY. ſ. [barbaris, Lat.] Pipperidge 
buſh, Mortimer, 
BARD. /. [bardd, Welch. 58 poet. Spenſer, 
BARE. a. bane, Saxon 
1. Naked; without covering. Addiſcn, 
2. Uncovered in reſpect. Clarendon. 
3. Unadorned ; plain; ſimple. uſer. 
g. Detected; without concealment. Milton. 
5. Poor; without plenty. Hooker. 


6. Mere. South, 
7. Threadbare; much worn. 


8. Not united with any thing elſe, Hooker. 


To BARE, v. a. | from the nee To 
ſtrip. f one 
BARE. preterite of to bear. 


BA'REBQNE. /. [ from bare and bone, ] Lean, 


- 


P „ 


en. 
BAREFA/CEDNESS. /. [from bor 


BAR 


BAREFA'CED. a. 
1. With the face naked; not maſked, 
_ 


2. Shameleſs; 8 
BAREFA/CEDLY. ad. [from ba 
Openly ; ſhamelefsly ; without an 


Effrontery; aſſurance; audaciouſne, 
BA REFOO T. a, [from bare and f 

Without ſhoes, 
BAREFO/OTED. 9. Wanting ſhoes. Sily 
BA/REHEADED. 0, [from bare and bu 

Uncovered in reſpect. 
BA/RELY, ad. 7.2 bare. ] 

1. Nakedly. 

2. Merely; only. 
M. ken bare.] 

1. Nakedn 

2, Leanneſs, 

3. Poverty. 

4. Meanneſs of clothes, 
BA'RGAIN. /. [bargaigne, Fr.] 

1. A contract or agreement 


2. The thing bought or ſold. LR . 
3. Stipulation, 


* An unexpected reply, tending 4 | 


5. An event; an upſnot. Any 
To BA'RGAIN, v. . To make 4 


Sbabeſ 
Sbale 1 


for ſale. I. 
BARGAINEE'. /. — bargain) l He ON: 
ſhe that accepts a bargain. vow 
BA/RGAINER, [from bargain,] ON] 
perſon who 0 or makes a bargen minat 
BARGE. /. | bargie, Dutch, ] tis he 


I. A boat for pleaſure. 

2, A boat for burden on rivers. 
BA'RGER. ſ. [from barge.] Then 

of a barge. 2 
BARK. ſ. [barckh, dee, | 

1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

2. | Barca, low Lat.] A ſmall ſhip. 
To BARK. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 

trees of their bark. 7 
To BARK, v. n. [beoncan, Saxon, | 

1. To make the noiſe which a dog ft 


2. To clamour at. Shah 1 
BA'/RK-BARED. a. Stripped of 2 


BA'RKER. .. [from bark. ] 
1. One that barks or clamours. B. 
2. One employed in ſtripping trees. 

BA'RKY, 4. [from bark. cory 
bark. Shakeſpt 
BA'RLEY. /. A grain of which ak 


made, 


BA'RLEYBRAKE, / A kind of roy 155 
4 . 
" BA/RLEY-BROTH.f. [barly u 


trong beer. BALL 


BAR 
LEYCORN. ſ. {from barley and core. 
grain of barley. l Ne dell. 
M. . lbarm, Weleh.] Veaſt; the ferment 


tinto drink to make it work. Shakeſp. 
MY. s. [from barm.] Containing barm. 


a wee 
N. ſ. Ibenn, Saxon.] A place or ouſe 
laying up any fort of grain, 256 or 
. tjon, 
NACLE, ſ. [beapn, a child, and aac, 
oak,] A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſly 
ppoſed to grow on trees. Bentley, 
O'METER, /. [from 8ag©- and pkrger, ] 
machine for meaſuring the weight of 


Jer chiefly to determine the changes of 
e weather, 
OME/TRICAL. 4. [from barometer.] 
lating to the barometer. Derbam. 
RON, /. [ bare, Latin. ] ; 
A degree of nobility next to a viſcount. 
Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex- 
der. 
There are alſo barons of the cinque-ports, 
kt have places in the lower houſe of par- 
ment. 
Baron is uſed for the huſband in rela- 
h to his wife, Cowvel, 
A baren of beef is when the two firloins 
not cut aſunder. 8 Dia, 
ONAGE. /. [from baron,] The dig- 
y of a baron. | 
8 Je Lbaroneſſa, Italian.] A ba- 
I's ady, - 
ONET, /. [of baron, and er, diminutive 
mination, ] The loweſt degree of honour 
tis hereditary z it is below a baron, and 
ve a knight, 
LONY, /. [baronnie, — That ho- 
ror lordſhip that gives title to a baron. 
OSCOPE ak TAs 
. IS. and cm.] An 
trument to A — weight of the at- 
ſphere, Arbuthnot, 
RACAN, /. [bouracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 
£ — of a camelot. Ne? 
. [baracca J Buildi 
lodge Male . 7 
RATOR, ſ. [barateur, old Fr. a cheat.] 
mangler, and encourager of law-ſvits, 


Arbutbnet. 
RATRY, . [from aro Foul 
Rice in law. udibras, 


REL, J. [baril, Welch.] 

A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped 
| for keeping liquors. Dryden, 
A barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons 
thalf; of ale, thirty-two gallons; of 


four gallons, 7 
Any thing hollow, as the barrel of a 
"OE - Dighy, 


atmoſphere, and the variations in it, in 


BAS 


4. A cylinder, Moxone 
To BA'RREL, v. a. To put any thing in a 
barrel. Spenſer . 


BARREL-BELLIED. 2. Having a large 
BA'RREN, 4, [ bane, Saxon, ] 


1. Not prolifick. 8 * 


2. Unfruitful ; not fertile; ſterile, Pope. 


3. Not copious ; ſcanty, Swifts 


4. Vnmeaning ; uninventive; dull. Shak, 

BA'RRENLY, ad. [from berren.] Unfruit- 
fully. 

BA'RRENNESS, ſ. [from barren] 

1. Want of the power of procreation. 

Milton. 

2. Unfruitfulneſs; ſterility. Bacon, 
3. Want of invention. | Drydqen, 
4+ Want of matter, Hooker. 
5. In theology, want of ſenſibility, Taylor. 

BA'RREN-WORT. J. A plant. 


BA'RRFUL. 4. [bar and full.] Full of ob- 


ſtructions. * Shakeſpeare, 
BARRICA'DE. J [barricade, French, ] 

1. A fortification made to keep off an at- 

tack, ” 

2. Any top; bar; obſtruction. Denham, 
To BARRICA'DE. v. 6. [barricader, Fr.] 


To ſtop up a paſſage. Gay. 
BARRICA DO. /. \barricede, Spaniſh.] A 
fortification ; a bar, Bacon. 
To BARRICA'DO. v.. To fortifyz to 
bar, Clarendon. 


BA'RRIER. ſ. {barriere, French.] 

1. A barricade ; an entrenchment, Pope, 
2. A fortification, or firong place. Swift, 
3. A ſtop; an obſtrution, Mars, 
4+ A bat to mark the limits of any place, 

4 _ 
. un ary» . 
BARRISTER. ſ. [from bar.] A — 
qualified to plead the cauſes of clients at the 
| bar in the courts of juſtice. Bleunt. 
BAR ROW. ſ. [beneps, Saxon. ] Any car- 
riage moved by the hand, as a hand- barret, 
a wheel-barrow, _. Gay. 
BA'RROW,. { [benz, Saxon.] A hog. 
To BARTER. v. n, [baratter, Fr.] To 
traffick by exchanging one commodity for 
another. Collier. 
To BA'/RTER. v. 4. To give any thing in 
exchange. . rior. 
BA'RTER. ſ. {from the verb.] The act or 
practice of trafficking by exchange. Felton. 
BA'RTERER. /. [from barter.] He that 
trafficks by exchange. | 
BA'RTERY, /. [from barter, ] Exchange 
of commodities.” Camden. 
BA/RTRAM. ſ. A plant; pellitory. 


1Mhirty-fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, , BASE, 4. [bat, French.] 


1. Mean; vile; worthleſs, Peacham. 
2+ Difingenuous ; illiberal; ungenerous, 


_—_— 


- 


BAS 


3. Of low ſtation z of mean account. Dryd. 
4. Baſe-born; born out of wedlock. Camden. 
5. [Applied to metals. ] Without value. 


6. [Applied to ſounds, JDeep, grave. Bacon. 
BASE-BORN. a, Bornout of wedlock, Gay. 
'BASE-COURT. /. Lower court. 

BASE-MINDED. . Mean ſpirited. Camden. 
BASE-VIOL, /. An inftrument uſed in con- 


certs for the baſe ſound. Addiſon. 
BASE, /. [as, French.] 
1. The bottom of any thing, Prior. 
2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. Broome, 
3. Houſings. Sidney. 
4. The bottom of a cone. 
5. Stockings. Hudibras, 


6. The place from which racers or tilters 


run. Dryden. 5 

7. The ſtring that gives a baſe ſound. 
Dryden. 

3. An old ruſtick play. Shakeſpeare, 


To BASE. v. a, [bafier, Fr.] To embaſe; 


to make leſs valuable. Bacon. 
BASEL. ad. {from baſe.] : 
I, Meanly; diſhonourably, Clarendon, 
2, In baſtardy. Knelles. 
BA'SENESS, ſ. [from baſe, ] 
1. Meanneſs; vileneſs. South, 
2. Vileneſs of metal, Swift, 
3. Baſtardy. Sbaleſpeare. 
4. Deepneſs of ſound. acon. 


To BASH. v. n. [probably from baſe.] To 
be aſhamed. Spenſer, 


 BASHA'W. /. Among the Turks, the vice- 


roy of a province, Bacon, 
BA/SHFUL. a. [werbaeſen, Dutch.] 
I. Modeſt; ſhamefaced. Shake beare. 


2. Viciouſly modeſt. idney, 
BA'SHFULLY. ad. | from baſoful.] Timo- 

rouſly z modeſtly. 
BA'SHFULNESS, /. [from afl 


1. Modeſty. ry en, 
2. Vicious or ruſtick ſhame, Dryden. 
BA'SIL. ſ. The name of a plant. 3 


BA'SIL. ſ. The angle to which the edge of 
a joiner g tool is ground away. 

BASIL, ſ. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned. 

To BA'SIL, v. 4. To grind the edge of a tool 
to an angle, Moxon. 


BASTLICA. ſ. [Bagnxi,] The middle 


vein of the arm. uincy. 


BASLTLI CAL. 22. [from bafilica.] Uſed only 


BASI'LICK, { of the bafilick vein. Sharp. 

BA/SILICK, ſ. [baſiligue, Fr, Baoinan.] A 
large hall, a magnificent church. 

BASI'LICON, ſ. [8ao:axdr.] An ointment 
called alſo tetrapharmacon. © Wiſeman. 


BA/SILISK. /. [baflliſcus, Lat. 


1. A kind of ſerpent; a — OE 3 ſaid 
to kill by looking, He is called bafili, 
or little king, from a comb or creſt on nis 
© head, | | Brown, 


Watts. 


BAS 


2+ A ſpecies of cannon. 

BA'SIN. (5%, French, ] 
1. A ſma!l veſſel to hold water for 
or other uſes, B 
2. A ſmall pond, 9 
3. A part of the ſea incloſed in rocky 


4+ Any hollow place capacious of h 
Black 
5. A dock for repairing and building þ 
6, Baſins of a balance; the ſame with 
ſcales. 
BA'SIS. ſ. [L, Latin. ] 
1. The foundation of any thing. U 
2. The loweſt of the three principal 
of a column. 
3. That on which any thing is rail 
„ D 1 


4. The pedeſtal. Sake) 
5. The ground work. Shale 
To BASK. v. 4. [backeren, Dutch, 
warm by laying out.in the heat, M 
To BASK. v. n. To lie in the warmth 


j 

BA'SKET. /. [baſged, Welch.] A 

made of twigs, ru 1 or ſplinters, [ 

BA'SKET-HILT. /, A hilt of a way 
made as to contain the whole hand, 


BA/SKET-WOMAN. ſ. A vonn 
plies at markets with a baſket, 
BASS. a. [In mufick.] Grave; dec. 
BASS-VIOL. See Base-V1or, 
BASS, ſ. [by Funius derived from 
Britiſh word fignifying a ru; p 
properly boſs, from the French 4% 


batab/ 
eretof 


mat uſed in churches. _ 
BASS RELIEF. /, [bas and relief.) PATE. 
ture, the figures of which do not it To l 
from the ground in their full prop To 6 
low ſculpture, | To le 
BA'SSET, J. [baſſet, Fr.] A game! * 5 
BASSO N. „ [baſſon, Fr.] A+ log 
BASSO'ON, 2 of the wind Tore: 


blown with a reed, 
BASSOCK, ſ. Baſs, a mat. 
BA/STARD. /. [boftardd, Welch. 
1. A perſon born of a woman out i 
lock. 
2. Any thing ſpurious. 
BA'STARD. 2. 
I. Begotten out of wedlock. bal 
2. Spurious; ſuppoſititious -= 


To BA'STARD. . a. To conv 

ing a baſtard. 

To BA/STARDIZE, v. a. | from 
1. To convict of being a baſtard 
2. To beget a baſtard. ay 

BA/STARDLY. ad. {from bfi. 
manner of a baſtard, 


BAT 


ASTE. v. a. [baftonner, F.] 
7 70 beat with a ſtick. D Hudibras, 


| Todrip butter upon meat on the ſpit, 
Shakeſpeare. 

. [bafter, Fr.] To ſew ſlightly. ; 

STINA'DO. & % Le Fr. 

The act of beating with a cudgel. Sidney. 

A Turkiſh puniſhment of beating an 

fender on his feet, 


BASTINA'DE . F v. 4. [from the noun; 
BASTINA/DO.Y Gaftonner, Fr.) To 
deat, Arbuthnot, 


STION, ſ. [baftion, Fr.] A huge maſs 
f earth, uſually faced with ſods, ſtanding 
ut from a rampart z a bulwark, Harris. 


T. /. [bar, Saxon. ] A heavy 1 — 


T. /. An animal having the body of a 

e, and the wings of a bird; not with 
thers, but with a-ſort of ſkin which is 
mended, It brings forth its young alive, 
nd ſuckles them, Davies. 
TFOWLING. f. {from bot and fool. 
birdeatching in the night time, They 
leht torches, then beat the buſhes ; upon 
dich the birds, flying to the flames, are 
auzbt, Peacham, 
TABLE. a. {from bate.] Diſputable. 


eretoſore in queſtion, whether it belonged 

d England or Scotland. 

TCH. od, [from beke.] 

The quantity of bread baked at a time. 
Mortimer. 

Any quantity made at once. Ben Jonſon. 

TE. /. [from debate.] Strife; contention. 

ATE. v. a. [contrafted from abate. ] 

Jo leffen any thing; to retrench. Shak. 


To fink the price, Locke, 
To leſſen a demand; Y!. * 
To cut off. ryden. 
Ark. v. . 
A To grow leſs, Shaheſpeare, 
ol To remit, ryden, 
E. once the preterite of bite. Spenſer. 
EFUL. a. — bate and full.] Con- 
4 ntioue, Sidney. 
EMENT. ſ. Diminution. Maren. 


H. . { ba$, Saxon, ] 
A bath is either of hot or cold water, 
der of art or nature, Nuincy, 
Outward heat, applied to the body. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A veſſel of hot water, in which another 
placed that requires a ſofter heat than 
e naked fire, Quincy. 
A ſort of Hebrew meaſure, containing 
en gallons and four pints, Calmet. 
ATHE, V. 4, [baS$1an, Saxon. ] 
To waſh in a bath. South, 
1 fupple or ſoſten by the outward 


akewwell. 


batable ground ſeems to be the ground 


BAT 


application of warm liquors, 
3. To waſh with any thing. 
To BATHE. v.n, To be in the _ 


D den . 
534. 


BA/TING. prep. [from bate.] Except. 


Wes 
- BA/TLET, ſ. [from gat. A ſquare piece 
of wood uled in beating linen. Shakeſp. 


BATC/ON. ſ. [baton, Fr. formerly ſpelt 


boſton. 

1. A if or club, 

2. A trunchevon or marſhal's ſtaff. 
BA'TTAILOUS. 4. {from bartaille, Fr.] 


Warlike; with military appearance. 


Bacon. 


Fairfax. 
BATTA'LIA. ſ. [battaglia, Ital.] The order 
of battle. | Clarendon; 


BATTA'LION, ſ. [Bataillon, Fr.] 
1. A diviſion of an army ; a troop; a body 


of forces, P ope. 

2. An army. Shakeſpeare, 
To BA/TTEN, v. 8. 

1. To fatten, or make fat, Milton. 

2. To fertilize, Philips. 


To BA'TTEN, v. n, To grow fat. Garth. 
BA'TTEN. ſ. A batten is a ſcantling of 
wooden Ruff, Maxon. 
To BAT TER. v. a. [battre, to beat, Pr.] 
1. To beat; to beat down. Waller, 


2. To wear with beating. Swift. 
. To wear out with ſervice, Southern, 


BAT TER. ſ. [from to batter.) A mixture 

of ſeveral ingredients beaten on | 
; ing, 

BA'TTERER, ſ. [from batter,] He thac 
batters, 

BA'TTERY. /. [batrerie, Fr.] 
1. The act of battering. Locke. 
2: The inſtrument with which a town is 
battered, South, 
3. The raifed work upon which cannons 
are mounted. i 
4. In law, a violent ſtriking of any man. 


Shakeſpeare. 
BATTLE. ſ. [bataille, Fr.] 
1. A fight 3 an encounter between oppoſite 


armies. Ecclefiaſticus. 
2. A body of forces, Not uſed. acon. 
+ The main . Hayward. 


ayw 

To BATTLE. v. n, [batailler, Fr.] To 
contend in fight, rior. 
BA'TTLE-ARRA'Y, ſ. Array, or order of 
battle. Addiſon. 
BA'TTLE-AXE, ſ. A weapon in form of 
an axe; a bill, | Carew. 
BATTLE- DOOR. . [door and battle. ] 
An inftrument with a round handle and a 
flat blade. Locke. 
BA'TTLEMENT, ſ. [from battle. J A wall 
with interftices. erris. 
BA“ TTV. a. [from bat.] Belonging tba 
bar, Shakeſj are. 
1 BA VM ON. 
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BAY 


BA'VAROY, , A kind of cloke. Gay. 

 BA'UBEE. ſ. In Scotland, a halfperny, 
| FF 2 Bramſton. 
BA VIN. ſ. A Rick like thoſe bound up in 
faegots. ortimer. 
 BA'WBLE. ſ. [baubellum. barbarous Latin,] 
A gew-gaw 3 a trifling piece of finery. 


Prior. 

BA/WBLING. 3. [from bawb/e.] Trifling ; 
contemptible. Sbaleſpeare. 
BAW COCK. . A fine fellow. Shakeſp. 
BAWD. ſ. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer or 
procureſs. 8 Dryden, 
To BAWD. v. n, [from the noun.] To 


procure. ' Swift, 
BA'WDILY. ad. [from bazrdy.)], Obſcenely. 
BA'WDINESS, / [from bawdy.} Obſcene- 
_ neſs, r | 
BA*'WDRICK. .. [See Batvracr.], A 
belt. Chapman, 


. 


B&/WDY. HOUSE. i "& houſe where tref- 


fick is made by wickedneſs and ceban- 

cherys | 5 Dennis, 
Te BAWL. v. z, bala, Latin.] 

1. To hootz to cry out wi 


ith great vehe- 

mence, Smith on Philips, 

2. To ery as a froward child. {*Eftrange, 
To BAWL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier, 

| R ©: Sroift. 

BA WREL. ſ. A kind of hawk. Die, 


BP A'WSIN, . A badger. Dia, 


BAY. @. [badius, Lat.] A bay horſe is in- 
black manes. Dryden. 
BAY. ſ. [baye, Dutch.] An opening, into 


the land. Acon. 


clining to « cheſnut. All bay horſes hae 


TAY, . The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded | 


dy enemies. Sevift. Thom{on, 


BAY. ſ. In architecture, a term uſed to.Gy- 


nify the magnitude of a building. qs 
are ſrom fourteen to twen!y feet long. 


| | Shakeſpeare, 
BAY, /. An honorary crown or garland, 


To BAY, v. n. [abbaier, Fr. 
1, To bark, as a dog at a thief Spenſer, 
2. Ta ſhut in. Shabeſpeare. 
Te BAY. v. a, To follow with barking, 


Pope. ; 


Shakeſpeare. . 


4 

BAY Salt. Salt made of ſea water, which 
receives its conſiſepce from the heat of the 
ſon, and is fo called ftœ its brown colour, 
* Hacon. 


BAY Window, A window jatting outward, 


Shakeſpeare, 


BEA ; 


BA'YARD. /. {from bay.] A by hut 
Iren 7 4 3512 Fr ak 
ſword fixed at the end of a muſket, 
mm [Sinne.] An army 
gum brought from the Levant, # 
To BE: Shan; A. 
1. To have ſome certain Nate, condi 
quality; as, the man i wiſe, Sk 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by which th 
paſſive is formed. f Shale 
3. To exiſt; to have exiſtence, Di 
4. To have ſomething by appoiatmen 
rule. a ; 
BEACH. /. The ſhore; the frand, 1 
BE'ACHED. a. [from beach, ] Expo 

the waves. Shatdy 
.BEA'CHY, a. [from Beach.] Having bat 
E Shak 


'BE'ACON, /. [beacon, Saxon. 
Something raiſed on an eminenc 
de fired, on the approach of an, enen 


2. Marks erefted to direct navigaton 

BEAD. ſ. [beave, prayer, Saxon.) 
x, Small globes or balls ſtrung wa 
thread, and uſed by, the Romani 
count their prayers. 
2. Little balls worn about the neck u 
We” > Shalth 
3. Any globular bodies. / 

BEAD Tree. ſ. [Azzpanaca.] The 
by religious perſons, bored through, 
ſtrung as beads z whence it takes iun 


BE/ADLE. /. [b; del, Saxon, a meſſay 
1. A meſſenger or fervitor belonging 
. 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes, h 
BE/ADROLL /. {from Sead and mill} 
catalogue of thoſe wh are mentions 
_ . prayers. BEN ' 
BE'ADSMAN. ſ. [from bead and nat 
man employed in praying for oy 


'BE'AGLE. 1 [biale, Fr.] A ſmall 
with which bares are hunted., # 


BEAR J. [bec, French.}] , 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bi 


2. A piece of braſs like a beak, br 
the head of the ancient gallies., 
3. Any thing ending in a point likes 


BE/AKED. a. { from 4eaþ.] Having 4 


BE'AKER, ſ. [from beat, ] A cup 
ſpout in the form cf a bird's beak. 
BEAL. ſ. [ Zola, an? A whelk orpil 
To BEAL. v. n. [from the noun] 
ripeftz to gather matter, 
BEAM. J. (beam, Saxon, a tree. 
7. The main piece cf timber ibat ii 
the houſe. 
2 & 


EA 


Any large and long piece of timber. 

| Dryden. 
That part of à balance, at the ends of 
dich the ſcales are ſuſpended, Willins. 
The horn of a ſtag. - Denham, 
'The pole of a chariot, Dryden. 
A cylindrical piece of wood belonging 
the loom, on which the web is gradually 
led as it s wove,” ' Chronitles, 
The ray of light emitted from ſume lu- 
nous body. Pope, 
FAM. v. #.. [from the noun.] To 
it rays or beams. Pepe. 
M Tree, ſ. Wildſervice. 
uv. a. [from beam.] : 
Radiant; ſhining 3 emitting beams. 

Smith, 

Having horns or antlers. Dryden. 
N. ,. [faba, Lat.] The common gar- 
n bean, The horſe bean. 
N Caper. ſ. ¶ fabago, Lat.] Plant. 
EAR. v. 4. pret. J bore, or bare. 
gonan, Saxon, ] 


40 
1 


* To carty as a burden. Tſaiah, 
To convey or carry, Dryden. 
50 To carry as a mark of authority. Shak. 
* To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 
1 | 2 Hale. 
* To carry as in ſhow. Shakeſpeare, 
5 To carry as in truſt. Fobn, 
To ſupport; to keep from falling. 
1 . Hooker, 
_ To keep afloat, Geneſis. 
* To ſupport with proportionate ſtrengih, 
| Arbutbnat. 
a1 d. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 
9 Daniel. 
. To endure, as pain, without ſinking. 
My | Pſalms, 
" o ſuffer ; to undergo, Jeb. 
1009 Jo permit. Dryden. 
lo de capable of; to admit. Hooker, 
. To produce, as fruit. Pope. 


. To bring torth, as a child. Geneſis. 
« To poſſeſs, as power or honour, Addiſon. 


I . To gain; to win. Shakeſpeare, 
„ To maintain; to keep up. Locke. 

| « To ſupport any thing good or bad. 
bi N Bacon. 
ro exhibit, Dryden, 
To be aniwerable for, Dryden. 
« To ſupply. Dryden, 
lo be the object of, Shakeſpeare. 
+ To'dehave, - Shakeſpeare, 
12 . To impel; to urge; to puſh. Hayward. 
| Jo preſs, - Ben Jonſon. 
a COP To incite ; to animate. Milton, 
Ke Jo bear in hand. To amuſe with talſe 
tj etences; to deceive, Shakeſpeare. 
TY , To bear of. To carry away by force. 
© © Creech. 
1 » Te bear cut. To ſupport; to main- 


South, 


LE. - 


T BE AR, UV. 7, 


1. To tuifer pain, + Pope. 
2. To be patient. t Dryden. 
3. To be fruitful or prolifick, Bacon. 
4. To take effect; to ſuccecd. Guardian, 
5. To tend; to be directed to any point. 

Boyle. 
6. To act as an impellent. iltins. 
7. To act upon. Hayward. 


8. To be fituated with reſpge& to other 
places. | | : 
9. To bear up. To ſtand firm without 


tallina. Broome. 
10, To bear with. To endure an uapleaſ- 
ing thing Milton, 


BEAR. /. [beni, Saxon.] 
1. A rough lavage animal. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The name of two conſtellations, called 
the greater and leſſer bear ; in the tail of the 
leſſer bear, is the pole flar, Creech, 
BEAR BIND. . A ſpecies of bindweed. 
BEAR-FLY. . An inſect, Bacon, 
BEAR-GARDEN. . {trom bear and gar- 
den, 
1. 1 place in which bears are kept for 


| ſport, N Spectatar. 


2. Any place of tumult or miſrule, 
BEAR's BREECH. /. | acanihus, Lat.] The 
name of a plant, 
BEAK's EAR, or Auricula. ſ. The name of 
a plant. 
BEAR's FOOT. g. A ſpecies of hellebore. 
BEAR's WORT. ſ. An herb, | 
BEARD. / { bean, Saxon, ] 
1. The hair that grows upon the lips and 
chin. Prior. 
2. Beard is uſed for the face. Hudibrat. 
3. He bas a long beard, he is old. Cecke. 
4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of 
corn, L'Eftrange, 
5. A barb on an arrow, | 
6. The beard of a horſe, is that part which 
bears the Furb of the bridle. | 
| Farrier's Die, 
To BEARD. v. a. | from the noun, | 
1, To take or pluck by the beard, Shak. 
2. To oppoſe to the face; as, bearded by 


78. f 2 More. 
BE/ARDED. a. [from beard. ] | 
1. Having a beard, Dryden, 
2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. Milton, 
3- Barbed or jagged, Dryg@:n. 
Bt/ARDLESS. a. | from beard.] 
1. Without a beard, . . Camden, 
2. Youthful. Dryden. 
BE'ARER. .. [from to bears] 
1. A carrier of any thing. Swift, 
2. One employed in carrying burthens. 
Chronicles, 


3. One who wears any thing» Shake(p. 
- 4+ One who carries the body to the grave. 

5. A tree that yields its produce. Hoyle, 
6. [Ia architecture.] A poſt or brick wa;l 
W-:: L. 2 Mi. taiſed 


1 


r 


| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 
| 


BEA 


raiſed up between the ends of a piece of 
timber. 
BE'ARHERD. /. [from bear and Berd.] A 
man that tends bears. Shakeſpeare. 
BE/ARING, /. [from bear.] 
2. The ſite or place of any thing with re- 
ſpe to ſomething elſe; aſpect; poſition. 
Pope, 
2. Geſture; mien; behaviour. Shakeſp. 
BE/ARWARD. ſ. [from bear and ward, ] 
A keeper of bears. Shakeſpeare. 
BEAST. [befte, Fr.] 
1. An animal as diſtinguiſhed from birds, 
inſets, fiſhes, and man. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to man. 


3- A brutal ſavage man. 


BE'ASTLINESS. ſ. {from beaſtly.] Bru- 


tality. 8 njer, 
BE/ASTLY, 4. [from beaft.] pe 
1. Brutal; contrary to the nature and dig- 
nity of man, Ben Jonſon. 
2. Having the nature or form of beaſts. 
| Prior. 
To BEAT. v. a. preter. beat, part. paſt. 
+ beat, or beaten, [battre, French. } 


1. To ſtrike; to knock. 1" "es 

2. To puniſh with ſtripes. oc te. 
3. To ſtrike an inſtrument of muſick. 

Shake peare. 

4. To comminute by blows. roome. 

5. To ſtrike ground; to rouze game. 

Priar. 

6. To threſh corn. Ruth, 

7. To mix things by long and frequent agi- 

tation. r Zeyle. 


8, To batter with engines of war. Judges. 
9. To daſh as water, or bruſh as may. 

0 „ 

10. To tread a path. 8 

11. To make a path by treading it. Locke, 

12. To conquer; to ſubdue ; to vanquiſh. 

Arbuthnet. 

13. To haraſs; to over-labour. Hakewell, 


T4. To lay; or preſs, d bakejpeare, 

15. To depreſs. diſon. 

ö 18. To drive by violence. Dryden. 
27. To move with fluttering agitation, 

| Dryden. 

13. To beat degun. To leſſen the price de- 

manded. Dryden, 


19. To beat uf. To attzck ſoddenly. 
20. To beat the begf. To walk; to go on 
toot. 85 
To BEAT. u. u. 
I. To move in a pulſatory manner, Collier. 
2+ To daſh, as a flood or ſtorm. Bacon. 
3. To knock at a door. Judges. 
4. To throb; to be in agitation. , 
"hs Shakeſpeare, 
- & To fluftuate 3 to be in motion. 
1 Foal 8 Shakeſpeare, 


6. To try different ways; to ſearch, Pepe. 


1 


B E A 

7. To aft upon with violence, 

$. To enforce by repetition. 
BEAT. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Stroke. 

2. Manner of firiking, 
BE'ATEN, paxrticip. ſoon Beat.] 
BE/ATER. /. {from bear. ] 

1, An inftrument with which any th 

comminuted or mingled. | 

2. A perſon much given to blow, 


—— a. A+ low 
BEATI/FICK. Bliſsful. It is uſe 
of heavenly fruition after death, 
BEATIFICALLY. ad. {from but 
In ſuch a manner as to complete hayp 
Hal 
BEATIFICA'TION. /. Beatification i 
acknowledgment made by the pope, 
the perſon beatified is in heaven, and 
fore may be reverenced as bleſſed, 
To BEA'TIFY. v. 4. | beatifico, Lat 
bleſs with the completion of celeſhi 
joyment. U. 
BE'ATING, ſ. [from beat. ] Corredi 
blows, 5 | Bea 
BEA'TITUDE. . [beatirudo, Latif ECLI 
1. Bleſſedneſs ; felicity ; by dbrace 


2. A declaration of bleſſedneſi N. / / 
our Saviour to particular virtues, 
BEAU, ſ. bean, Fr.] A man of drel 


BE/AVER. /. [baviere, Fr.] 
1. An animal, otherwiſe named the. Eco“ 
amphibious, and remarkable for bit 
building his habitation. th 

2. A hat of the beſt kind. 4 
3. [bavire, Fr.] The part of a helm To de 
covers the face. | 

BE/AVERED. ad. [from beaver. Ohl 
with a beaver.. 

BEAV'ISH. a. [from beau.] 
beau; foppiſh. 

BEAU'TEUUS, a. [from beauty.] 
elegant in form. 


BEAU'TEQUSLY. ad. [from be ner. 
In a beavteous manner. 1 V MIN 

BEAU'TEOUSNESS. ſ. [from at cong 
The ſtate of being beauteous. ld 

BEAUTIFUL. a. Fair; handſome. domet 


BEAU/TIFULLY. ad. [from beau eie 
a beautiful manner. 

BEAU/TIFULNESS. ſ. [from 
The quality of being beautiful, 

To BEAU/TIFY. v. 4. [from bee The ch 


/adorn 3 to embelliſh. The 
To BEAU'TIFY. v. n, To growbu pl 
BEAU'TY. \beaute, Fr.] A layer 


1. That aſſemlage of graces whid 
the eye. 
2. A particular grace. 


BED 


A beautiful perſon, Paradiſe 1 8 
EAU'TY. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
rn ; to beautify. Shakeſpeare, 


UTY-SPOT. ſ. [from beauty and ſpot.] 
ſpot placed to heighten Tome beauty. 
Grew, 
AFI'CO, J [ becafige, Span.] A bird 
ea nightingale; a fig-pecker, Pope. 
CA'LM, v. 4. [from calm.] 
To ſtill the elements. 
To keep a ſhip from motion, 
To quiet the mind, 
A'ME. The preterite of become. 
A'USE, conjun, [from by and cauſe.] 
this reaſon that; on this account that. 
Hammond. 
ECHA/NCE. v. n. [from be and chance. ] 
d befal; to happen to. Shakeſpeare, 
HICKS. /. [SMN .] Medicines pro- 
x for relieving coughs. 
ECK. v. a. [ beacan, Saxon, ] To make 
zu with the head. bakeſpeare. 
K. . (from the verb.] 
A fign with the head; a nod. Milton. 
A nod of command. Pope. 
E'CKEN, v. a. To make a fign. Addiſon. 
ECLI/P, v. a. [of beclyppan, vax.] To 
bbrace, 
ECO'ME, v. a. pret. I became; comp. 
t. I bave become, 
To enter into ſome ſtate or condition. 


Dryden. 
he, 
Philips, 


Gen. ii. 7. 
To become of. To be the fate of; to be 
end of, Raleigh. 


ECO'ME. v. 2. [from be or by, and 
pemen, Saxon, ] 


To appear in a manner ſuitable to ſome 


ing. Dryden. 
To be ſuitable to the perſon; to befit. 
Shake peare. Stilling fleet, 
MIN G. particip. 2 from become. ] 
1 pleaſes by an elegant propriety; 


eful, Suckling. 
U MING, 4. [from become. ] Behaviour. 
Shakeſpeare. 


VMINGLY, ad. After a becoming 
inner, 

VU MINGNESS. /. [from ag] le 
lit congruity 3 propriety, reto. 
* Ide d, Saxon, ] 


Something to ſleep on. Bacon, 

Lodging, Shakeſpeare. 

Marriage, Clarendon. 
bank of earth raiſed in a garden. 

Bacon. 

The channel of a river, or any hollow, 

on, 

The place where any thing is generated. 

Addiſon, 

A layer; a ſtratum. Burnet. 


- bring to BED. To deliver of a child, 
nale the BED, To put the bed ia 
ler Uter it has been uſe 


* 


BED 


To BED, VU, ds [from the noun, ] b 
1. To go to bed with. Shakeſpeare, 
2, To be placed in bed. acon, 


3+ To be made partaker of the bed. Bacon, 
4. To ſow, or plant in the earth, Mortimer; 
5. To lay in a place of reſt, Donne. 
6. To lay in order; in ſtrata, Sbateſp. 
To BED. v. 2. To cohabit. Wiſeman. 
To BEDA'BBLE, v. a. [| from dabble.] To 
wet; to beſprinkle. Shakeſpeares 
To BEDA/GGLE. v. a. [ from daggie.] To 
bemire. 
To BEDA/SH.. v. a. [from daſb.] To be- 
ſpatter. Shakeſpeare, 
To BEDA/WB, v. a. [from dawdb,) To 
beſmear. Shakeſj 
To BEDA'ZZLE, v. a. To make the fight 
dim by too much luſtre, . Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DCHAMBER. . The chamber appro- 
priated to reſt, Clarendon, 
BE'DCLOTHES. 7. Coverlets ſpread over 2 
bed. Shakeſpeare, 
BE'DDER., { ſ. [from b:d.] The nethere 
BEDETTER. & ſtone of an oil mill. 
BE'DDING., ſ. [from bed.] The materiale 
of a bed, © we 
To BEDE/CK. v. a. [from deck. ] 


Iden. 
To deck; 
to adorn; to embelliſh. i 


Norris. 


BEDEHOUSE. /. [from deve, Sax. a prayer 


and boſe. ] An boſpital or almshouſe. 
To BEDE'W. v. a. | from dex. ] To moiſten 
gently, as with the fall of dew; Sbakeſp. 
BE'DFELLOW, ſ. [from bed and fellow, 
One that lies in the ſame bed. Shakeſp, 
To BEDI'GHT, v. 4. {from digbe.] To 
adorn ; to dreſs, Gay. 
To BEDI/M. v. 4. [from dim. ] To obſcure; 
to cloud; to darken. | Shakeſpeare, 
To BEDI'ZEN, v. 4. [from dizen.] To 
dreſs out. A low term. 
BE'DLAM. ſ. corrupted from Bethlehem 
the name of a religious houſe in London, 
converted afterwards into an hoſpital for 
the mad, ] TOY 
1. A madhouſe. 
2. A madman. Shakeſpeare, 
BE'DLAM. . Belonging to a madhouſe. 


1 Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DLAMITE. /. [from bedlam.] A mad 
man, Lewis, 


BE/DMAKER, g. [from bed and maker.j A 
rſon in the univerſities, whoſe office it 
13 to make the beds,  SpefHater, 
BE/DMATE. ./. [from bed and mate.] A 
bedfellow. | Shakeſpeare. 
BE'DMOULDING. ſ. [from bed 
BE/DDING MOULDING. and mould. ] A 
particular moulding, Builder's Dif. 
BE/DPOST, ſ. [from bed and pf. The 
poſt at the corner of the bed, which ſup= 
ports the canopy. * 


Y | 


iſeman. 


/ 


B E G 


caſes or ſheathes, under which he fh 
wings. Sbaleh 
2. A heavy mallet. Stille 
To BE/ETLE. v. n. To jut out. $þ 
BEETLEBRO/WED, a. Having prot 
brows, 


BEETLEHEA/DEP. a. Loggerheaiedj 


B. E. E 
To BEDRA/GGLE. Vie, To foil the 
clothes. | 2 
LL BEDRE/NCH. v. a. [from be and drenc 
"To drench ; to ſoak. pit wet, 
BE/DRID. a. ¶ from bed and ride.) Confined 
to the bed by age or ſickneſs, dhakeſp. 
BE DRITE. / The privilege of the married 
bed. N Shakeſpeare, jag a ſtupid head, Shak 
Yo BEDRO/P. v. a. [from be and drop.] BE'ETLESTOCK. f. The handle ofa\y 
© To beſprinkle; to mark as with drops. Shake 
Pope, BE' ETRAVE. } J. Beet | 
BE/DSTEAD. ſ. [from bed and flead.] The BE/ET- RADISH. : 
frame on which the bed is placed. Swift, BEEVES. ſ. [The plural of beef.) l 


BE/DSTRAW. ſ. The ſtraw laid under a 
bed to make it ſoft, Bacon. 
BEDSWE'RVER, J. One that is falſe to the 
bed Shakeſpeare, 
BEDTIME. ſ. Ffrom Bed and time.] The 
hour of reſt, Milton. 
To BEDU'NG, v. a, To cover with dung. 
Jo /BEDU'ST. v. a. [from be and duſt. ] To 
ſprinkle with duſt. 
BE'DWARD, ad. [from bed and ward.] 
Toward bed. r 
To BEDWA'RF. v. o. To make little; to 
ſtunt; to keep from growth, Donne, 
BE/DWORK. . [from bed and work. ] 


Work performed without toil of the hands, 
Sbaleſteare. 


beo, Saxon. ] 
he animal that makes heney, / 
Locke, 


2. An induſtrious and careful perſon. 


BEE-EA*TER. ſ. [from bee and eat,] A 


bird that feeds upon bees. 

BEE-F LOWER. /. [from bee and flower. ] 
A ſpecies ef ol ones. Miller. 

BEE- GARDEN, . A place to ſet hives of 
bees in, Mortimer, 

BEE-HIVE. . The caſe or box, in which 
bees are kept. 

BEE-MASTER. e One that keeps bees. 

Mortimer. 

BEECH. . [bece, or boc, Saxon.] A tree 
that bears maſt, Dryden. 

BE'ECHEN. a. [ bucene, Saxon. ] Conſiſting 

of the wood of the beech. Dryden. 

BEEF. < ry French; ] 

Lo _ 

| Swift. 
2 6.6 ox, bull, or cow. It has the plural 
beeves, Raleigb. 

BEEF. a, Conſiſting of the fleſh of black 


eſn ot black cattle prepared for 


cattle z oxen. Milton. 


To BEFA“ LL. v. n. It befe!l, it bath of 
1. To happen to, | 
2. To come to paſs, x 
3. To befall of. To become of. Non 
Shake) 

To BEFI'T. v. 4. To ſuit; to be ſuit 
M 


To BEFO'OL, v. a. from be and fo) 


infatuate ; to fool; to make fookh, 


BEFORE. prep, [bipon, Saxon. 


1. Further onward in place. 0 

2. In the front of; not behind. Po, 

3. In the preſence of. 5 

4. In ſight of. | Shatth 

5. Under the cognizance of, 

6. In the power of, 

7. By the impulſe of ſomething behi 
Shatry 

$, Preceding in time, bn 

9. In preference to. 

10. Prior to. 

11. Superior to. 


BE FORE. ad. 


1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 


2. In time paſt. 


3. In ſome time lately paft, 

4. Previouſſy to. 

5. To this time; hitherto, , 
6. Already, 
7. Further onward in place, Shold 


BEFO'REHAND. ad. 


L. In a ſtate of anticipation, or pre 
tion. 

2. Previouſly; by way of preparation. 
3. In a ſtate of accumulation, or ſo 
more has been received than expenis 


4. At firſt; before any thing i * = 


-BEFO'RETIME. ad. Formerly. 1 
| To BEFO'RTUNE. v. 4. To beti® 
| Shale 
To BEFO/UL, v. a. To make foul; ® 
To BEFRI'END, v. a. To favour; 
kind to. 

E BEFRINGE. * As To decorate, & 
fringes, | 

To BEG, v. n. [brggrren Germ.] 14 
vpon alms, 


cattle, 

, BEEF-EATER. a. A yeoman of the guard. 
BEEN. [beon, Saxon. ] The participle pre- 
terite of To Bz. 

BEER. ſ. [bir, Welch.] Liquor Wade of 

malt and hops. Bacon. 
BEET. f. beta, Latin. ] The name of a 
plant. 

BE/ETLE. ſ. [byrel, Saxon.] 

1. An! inſe e& ditinguiſhed by having bard 


> begir? 
a bing 
0 ſurre 


0 ſhut 


LERB} 
erhor of 


BEG 

G. 9. 4. \ Nan 

To aſk 3 to ſeek by petition, Matth, 
fo take any thing for granted. Burner, 
GE/T. v. 4. I bego', of begat; I have 
ten. be e c᷑tan, Saxon. ] ; 
To generate; to procreate. Iſaiab. 
To produce, as effects. * Shakeſpeare. 
To proguce, as accidents, Denham. 
E'TTER, J (from beget.] He that 


Ws 
71 


GAR. . 4 beg; properly begger.] 
One who lives upon alms. Broome. 
A petitioner» by Dryden. 
One who aſſumes what he does not 
ye, ES : - Tillotſon. 
G60AR. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To reduce to beggary; to Impoveriſh, 
N Gram, 
To deprive. * Shakeſpeare. 
To exhauſt,” Shakeſpeare, 
GARLINESS. /. [from beggarly, The 
of being beggarly. I 
CARLY. a. [from beggar.] Mean; 
rz indigent. | South, 
GARLY, ad. [from beggar.) Mean- 
deſpicably. a Hooker, 
GARY, /. [from beggar.] Indigence. 
1 x Sevift, 


un, {bezinnang Saxon. 
To enter upon ſomething new, Comvley, 
To commence any action or ſtate, 
Exettiel. Prior. 
To enter upon exiſtence, | 
To have its original. Pope, 
To take riſe, Dryden. 
To come into act. Dryden, 
GIN, v. a. 
To do the firſt act of any thing. * 
To trace from any thing as the firſt 
nd, | N Locke. 
d begin 2vith, To enter upon. 

Gow, of the Tongue. 
NNER, ſ. [from begin. ] 
He that gives the firſt cauſe, or original, 
dy thing, ä ooker, 
- 1 attempter. Hooker, 
NNING. /. from begin] _ 1 
he firſt all of 916 Saif. 
de entrance into act, or being. F 


de ate in which any thing firſt is, 
. | Dryden, 
Ide rudiments, or firſt grounds. Locke, 


GIRD, v. 4. I begirt, or begirded z 1 
r begirt, * "<P 
a bind with a girdle, _ Milton. 
» ſurround z to encircle, Prior, 
o ſhut in with à fiege ; to beleaguer. 


LERBEG. J. [Turkiſh] The chief 
or of a province among the Turks. 


(creates, or begets. Locke. a 


GIN. v. n. I began, or begun; I have 


Denham, 


de rt part of any thing. Pope. 


Clarendon. 


, wil 


To BEGNA'W. v. a. [from be and gnaw.] 
To bitez tq eat away, Shakeſpeare. 
BEGO'NE, interje#?, Go away; hefice; 


BEGO'T Th . poſſe ofthe 
* . e ict, . e the 
BEGO/TTEN. and ag 2 e | | 
To BEGREASE. v. d To ſoil or dawb 
with fat matter; anne 
To BEGRI'ME. v. a. To ſoil with diet 
deep imprefled. * © Shakeſpeare. 
To BEGU/ILE. v. a. [from be and puile;] 
1. To impoſe upon; to delude. | 
| * Milton. South, 
2. To deceive; to evade. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To deceive pleaſingly; to amuſe. Davies. 
BEG UN. The participle paſſive of begin. 
BEHALF. . [trom bebe, profit. ] 5 
1. Favour; cauſ. Clarendon. 
2. Vindication; ſupport. Addiſor. 
To BEHA/VE. v. a, To carry; to conduct. 
| Atterbu . 
To BEHA'VE, v. n. To act; to conduct 
one's ſelf, | | 
PEH A/VIOUR. . I 
1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether 
good or bad, Sidney. 
2. External appearance. 1 Som. xxi. 
3. Geſture; manner of action. Hooker, 
4. Elegance of manners; gracefulneſs. 


© 


A Sidney. 
5. Conduct; genetal practice; courſe of 
ife. N a | Locke. 


Þ 6. To be upon one's bebavicur. A familiar 
phraſe, noting ſuch a ſtate as requires great 
caution, I' Eſtrange. 

7b BEHE'AD. v. a. [from be and bead. 
To kill by cutting off the head. Clarendon, 

BEHE'LD. participle paſſive from bebold. 

BEHEMOTH, ſ. The bippopotamus, or ris 


ver-horſe, 


/ 
on. 6: ſ. Valentine root. - Dia, 
BEHE'ST, ſ. [hærx, Saxon,] Command; 
recept. * ach . 


To BEAVGHT.' v. a. pret. bebt, part. be- 
Diet. from haxan, Saxon. | 
1. 0 


g promiſe, © | Spenſer, 

2, Toentruſt ; tv commit. | Spenſer. 

BEHIND." prep. {hivan, Saxon. ] 
1. At the back of another, Knoltes; 
2. Otrthe back part. Mark. 
3. Towards the back, Judges. 
4. Following another. 2 Sam. 
5. Remaining after the departure of ſome - 
thing elſe, Shakeſpeare, 
6. Remaining after the death of thoſe to 
whom it belonged. Pope. 
7. At a diſtance from ſomething going be- 
tore. | | Dryden. 
3. Inferiour to another. Hooker. 


9. On the other ſide of ſomething, Dryden, 
BEHI/ND:" ad. Out of fight; in aftate'of 
conctalm ente _ 


r 


ot I Ea 
WT” 


—_ * 


„„ 

BEHI/NDHAND. ad. [from bebind and 

' hand,] 

1. In a ſtate in which rents or profits are 
anticipated. Locke. 


2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
forward neſes. Spectator. 


To BEHO'LD, v. a, pret. I bebeld, I bave 


bebeld, or bebolden, Ibehealden, Saxon. 
To view; to fee. | Dryden. 
BEHO'LD. interje#. See; lo, Genefis. Milton. 
- BEHO'LDEN, part. a. [ gebouden, Dutch,] 
Bound in gratitude. Shakeſpeare. 
BEHO'LDER. ſ. [from bebold.] Spettator. 


Atterbury. 

BEHO/LDING. a, Beholden. 6 
BEHO/LDING. /. Obligation. 
BEHO'LDINGNESS. f. {from bebelding, 
miſtaken for bebolden.] The ſtate of being 
obliged. Donne. 
BEHO'OF, ſ. [from behoove.] Profit; ad- 
vantage. ; | Locke, 
To BEHO'OVE, v. n. [behopan, Saxon, ] 
To be fit; to be meet. Hooker, 
BEHOOVEFUL. a. [from beboof.] Uſeful; 
profitable. Clarendon. 
BEHO/OVEFULLY. ad, [from behooveful.] 
Profitably ; uſefully, Spenſer. 
To BEHO/ WL. v. a. To howl at; Sbakeſp. 

BE'ING. /. {from be.] 

r. Exiſtence; oppoſed to nonentity, Davies. 
2. A particular ſtate or condition. Pope. 
3. The perſon exiſting. Dryden. 
BEING. conjun#. {from be.] Since. 
BE IT SO, A phraſe, ſuppoſe it to be ſo, 

; Shakeſpeare. 
To BELA/BOUR, D. 4, [from be and la- 
BE'LAMIE. /. [bel amie, Fr.] A friend; an 

intimate. 5 Spenſer, 
BE/LAMOUR. ſ. [bel amour, Fr.] A gal- 
lant; a lover. a Spenſer, 


BELA'TED. [from be and late.) Benigbied. 


i N ilton, 
1. To block up; to ſtop t age. 
4 : Dryden, 
2. To place in ambuſh. Spenſer. 


3. To belay a rope; to ſplice; to mend a 
rope by laying one end over another. 
To BELCH. v. n. [bealcan, Saxon. 
1. To eject the wind from the ſtomach, 
Arbuthnot. 
2. To ifſue out by eructation. Dryden. 
To BELCH, v. 4. To throw out from the 
ſtomach. P ope. 
BELCH. . [from the verb.] 


1. The act of eructation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquor. Dennis. 
BE'/LDAM. ſ. ¶ belle dame, Fr.] 

1. An old woman. 

2. A hag. Dryden. 
To BELE'AGUER.». a. [be , Du:ch.] 


To beſiege; to block up a place, Dryden, 


Cargo. 


BEL 


BELE/AGURER. /. [from bel:agur,) 
that beſieges a place, 

BELEMNT'TES. ſ. [from BG, a 
Arrowhead, or finger-ſtone, 


BELFLO/WER. /. 4 plant. - 
BELFO/UNDER. /. [from bel! ang 1 
He whoſe trade it is to found or eil 2 


BE'LFRY, /. 
tower, ] 15 
rung. 

BELGARD. ſ. belle Sard. Fr.) | 
glance. | a, 

To BEL“ E. v. @, [from be and lie.) 
1. To counterfeit; to feign; toni 


[beffray, in French, | 


e place where the be 


} 
2. To give the lie to; to charge with 
hood. 


3. To calumniate. Shai 
4 To give a falſe repreſentation « 
thing. 
BELVEF, f. [from believe.] 
1. Credit given to ſomething whid 
know not of ourſelves, | 
2. The theological virtue of faith 
confidence of the truths of relig 


3. Religion; the body of tenets bl 


4. Perſuaſion; opinion. if 
5 5. The thing believed. 
Creed; a form containing the 
of faith, 


BELVEVEABLE. @, [from believe] That 
_ dible, 
To BELVEVE. v. a. [belypan, Sn That 


1. To ciedit upon the authority of a 


2. To put confidence in the veracity 
one. of 

To BELVEVE. v. 2. 

1. To have a firm perſuaſion of u 

. 


2. To exerciſe the theological wi 
faith, Shak 
BELVEVER, /. [from believe.] | 
1. He that believes, or gives credi 


2. A profeſſor of chriſtianity, # 
BELV/EVINGLY, 2d. from #0 # 
After a believing manner, 
BELIKE. ad. [from lite; as, by 
1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 
2. Sometimes in a ſenſe of irony. 

BELI'VE. d. [bihve, Saxon] 
quickly, 

BELL. /. [bel, Saxon.] 
1. A veifel, or hollow body of al 
formed to make a noiſe by the aft 
inſt rument ſtriking againſt it, 
2. It is uſed for any thing in the 
bell, as the cups of flowers. Jan 
3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal fe 


* 


BEL 


1 and containing in it a ſolid ball; which, 
ben it is ſhaken by boundiog againſt the 
des, gives a ſound. | Shakeſpeare, 
Jo bear the bell. To be the firſt, 
BELL, „ (from the noun. ] To grow 
the form of a bell, ortimer. 
L-FASHIONED. 4 [from bell and 
bien.] Having the form of a dell. 
5 1 ort mer. 
LE. /. Dbeau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 


Wo. oe. 
LES LETTRES, ſ. [Fr.] Polite lize- 
ture. 8 | _ Tatler, 
LLIBONE. / [belle & Bonne, Fr.] 


A wo- 
an excelling both in beauty and goodneſs, 
Jot in preſent uſe, enſer. 


| 5 
IGEROUS. a. [belliger, Lat.] Waring 


Ar. 
BELLOW, v. 3. [bellan, Saxon. ] 
To make a noiſe as a bull, Dryden, 
To make any violent outcry, Sbakeſp. 
To vociferate 3 to clamour, Tatler. 
To roar as the ſea, or the wind, 

| Duden. 
LOWS, J. Cbiliz. Sax.] The inftru- 
ent uſed to bluw the fire. Sidney, 
LUINE. 3. [ belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtiy; 
util, - Atterbury, 
LY, J. [alg, Dutch.] 


aches from the breaſt to the thighs, con- 
ning the bowels, Shakeſpeare. 


The womb. Congreve. 
t| That part of a man which requires food, 
Hayward, 


That part of any thing which ſwells out 
da larger ca pat ty Bacon. 
Any place in which ſomething is in- 
ed 


Fonah, 


Creech. 
aobe, | 


. | 
LYACHE. /. [from belly and 
be cholick. | 
LYBOUND, 2. Coſtive. > 
LY-FRETTING. /. [With farriers.] 
de chaffing of a horſe's belly with the 
egit. 
LYFUL, f. [from belly and full.] As 
r al the — 4 7 . Cay 
D. {..[ from belly and ged.] A 
ton. 70 5 i 2.4 
LY-TIMBER, f. Food. , Prior, 
MAV. [. [from bel/ and man.] He 
loſe duſi nels it is to proclaim any thing 
town, and to gain attention by ringing 
dell. ; ; Swi 5 
METAL. ſ. [from bell and metal] The 
of which bells are made; being a 
Ware of five parts copper and one of 
ſtr, 3 Newton. 
| LOCK, D. 4. To faſten, S 
. v. n. [ belangen, Duichs ] 


cal 
I 


de N 
Shad 
tal jd 


That part of the human body which | 


ELLY. v. #. To hang out; to bulge. 


BEN 


1. To be the property of, Rub. 
2. To be the province or buſineſs of, 
Shateſpeare Boyle, 
3. To adhere, or be appendent to. Luke. 
4. To have relation to. I Sam. 
5. To be the quality or attribute of. 
1 Cbeyne, 
I Cor. ; 
Milton, 


6. To be referred to. 
BELO'VED. @. Loved; dear. 
BELO'W,. prep. from be and low.] 

1. Under in place; not ſo high. Shakeſp, 


2. Inferiour in dignity, Addiſon, 

. Inferiovr in excellence. Felton, 

4. Unworthy of; unbefitting- Di den. 
BELO“W. ad. | 

1. In the lower place, Dryden, 


2, On earth, in oppoſition to beaven, 


” 4 o | Smith, 
3. In hell; in the region of the dead, 
Tickel, . 


To BELO/WT, v. a, [from be and det.] 
o treat with opprobrious language, 


BELSWA'CGER, . A whoremaſter, | 
© Dryden 
BELT. /. [belr, Sax.] A girdle; * ure. 
outh, 
BELWE'THER, ſ. [from bi! and everher, 
A ſheep which leads the flock with a ball 
on his neck, Whence to bear tbe bell. 
RNs > | Hewel. 
To BEM A/D. v. 4. To make mad. Shakeſp. 
To BEMIRE, v. a. [from be and mire. To 
drag, or incumber in the mire. Swift, 
To BEMO'AN. v. a, [from To moan.] TE 
\, lament; to bewail. | Addiſon, 
BEMO/ANER. /. [from the verb.] A la- 
menter, | . 
To BEM OIL. v. 4. [from be and meil, from 
mouiller, Fr.] To bedrabhle ; to be mire. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To BEMO/NSTER, v. 4. To make mon- 
ſtrous. Sbaleſteare. 


BEMU'SED . Overcome with mung. Pope. 
BENCH. / [benc, Saxon. 

1. A ſeat. e 
2, A ſeat of juſtice, Shakeſpeare, 
3. The perſons fitting on a bench. Dryden. 

To BENCH. v.,. [from the noun, } 

1. To furniſh with benches, Dryden, 

2. To ſeat upon the bench. Shakeſpeare. 
BE'NCHER, ＋ [from bench ] Thoſe gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court are called 

. kenchers,- who have been readers. Blount. 

To BEND. v. 4, pret. bended, ot bent. [ ben» 
den, Saxon. } 1 Fe.” 

1. To make crooked ; to crook... Dryden, 
2. To direct to a certain point, Frirfax. 

| 3+ To apply. "AS Hooker 

4. To put any thing in order for uſe. 


. L' Eftranpge. 
y 5. E | ; 2 g, 


„ 0 
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BEN 


6. To hides to make ſubmiſſive, 
7. To bend the brow, To knit the brow, 


Camden, 
Te BEND, TW. „. 1 
1. To be incurvated. 
. To lean or jut over. Jaleſpeare. 
3. To reſolve; to determine. diſen, 


4. To be ſubmiſſive z to bow. Lalab. 


BEND. J. [from the verb.] | 
1. Flexure; incurvation, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The crooked timbers which make the 
* ribs or fides of a ſhip, 
' BE'NDABLE. a. {from bend.] That may 
be incurvated. 
BENDER. fo {from to bend. 
1. The perſon who bends, 


2. The inſtrumemt with which anv thing 


is bent. Wil ns, 
BE'NDWITH. . As herb. 
t a, = rom neap.] A hip i is 
. ſaid to be beneaped, when the water does 
not flow high enovgh to bring her off the 
ground. 
BENE'ATH. prep, [beneod, Saxon, ] 
1. Under; lower in place, Prior. 
2. Under. | Dryden, 
3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 
4. Unworthy of, Atterburq. 
BENE “ATH. 4d. ' 


1. In a lower place; under, Amos. 


2. Below, as oppoſed to beawen. Exodus. 


BE/NEDICT. os [benedifur, Lat.] Having 


mild and ſalubrious qualities. Bacon, 
BENEDY/CTION, /. -[ benedi#io, Lat.] 
7. Blefling z a decretory pronunciation of 
' happineſs. Milton, 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſfing. 
; Bacon, 
3 Acknowledgments for bleſſings received, 
: ay. 


4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. 


Sil 

BENEFA/CTION. /. [from henefacio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conſerred. Agertary, 

BENEFA/CTOR. .ſ. from ben acto, Lat.] 

He that confers a benefit. Milton, 

BENEFA/CFRESS, ſe [from bengfater.] 

A woman who confers a benefit, 

. BE/NEFICE. þ [from beneficium, Lat.] Ad- 

tage conferred on another. This word 

1» generally taken for all 5 


_ Hvings 
BENE ICED. 4. [from beneffce.] 49 v9 
- of a beneſice. 1 4 liffe. 
BENE/FICENCE. 7. {from benefcent.] Ac- 
tive goodneſs, Dryden. 


BENE'FICENT. 4: [from beneficas, La] 


dbing good. 


| a as {from ben um, Lat.] 


1. Advantagevus } * N ue benef ts; 
fitable. Tillot ſen. 
2. Helpful; medicinal, * A .butl wer, 

7 


BEN 


BENEFICIAY LY, ed. [from 
Advantageouſly ; helpfully, 

BENEFTCIALNESS. /. [from 1 
Uſefulneſs ; profit, 

BENEFICIARY. a. [from benefer 
ing ſomething in ſubordination to 4 t 


BENEFICIARY. /. He that is in at 
of a benefice, | 
BE'NEFIT. . 2 Lat.] 
1. A kindneſs; a favour conferred,” 


2. Advanta e; profit; uſe, 7 
3. IIn law ] Benefit of clergy is, ti 
man being found guilty of ſuch felony 

- this beneft 3 is granted for, is burnt in| 
hand, and ſet free, if the ordinary'; a 
miſſioner, oY by, do ſay, Lyi 
clericus, 

To BENEFIT. . a. from the * 
do good to. Arbu 
T6 BE'NEFIT, v. 2. To gain advantag 
BENE'MPT. a. ' Appointed ; 'markel 

To BENE'F., v. 4. [from net.] To ak 
Stake 
BENE/VOLENCE. , [ benevolentia, Lat 
1. Diſpoſition to do good; kindnels, N 
2. The good done; the charity given, 
A kind of tax, J 
BENE VOLENT. as ("OY t 
Kind; having good-will h 
BENE/VOLENTNESS, . The lame 
benevolence, 
BENGA/L, ſ. A ſort of thin flight is 
BE/NTJAMIN, . {Benzoin.} Them 
a tree, and of a um. 
To BBNI/OHT. 2. a. from night.] 
1. To ſurprixe with the coming dl 
1 night. : 
2. To involve in darkneſs; to 
by want of light. 
BENIGN. a, | benignue, Lat. 
1. Kind; gegerous; liberal, . 
2. Wholeſome; not malignant. Alu 
BENT/GN Diſcaſe, is when all the! 
ſyniptoms appear favourably, 4s 
BENT 'GNESS. . [from benign. J. Thx 
with benignity. 
BENI/GN1 from benign.] 
I, Craciouſne 6; actual kindnel(s- 
2. Salubrityz wholeſome quality. N 
BENUVGNLY, 4d. {from benign] 7 
ably ; kindly. 
BE'NISON, y; Lui, Fr. _ 
ing; benediction. 
BE'NNET, /. An herb. 
BENT. /. I from the verb t bnd. 
1. The fate to being bent, 
2+ Degree of flexuree 
3. livity, 
4+ Utmoſt power. 


Sholgp 
3. Applies 


BES 
2. To beg; to aſk, 


Spear. 
To BESE EM. v. 2. [bexiemen, Dutch. 
To become; to be Ge. | — 


BESE'EN. part. Adapted; adjuſted, Spenſer. 
To BESE T. v. 4. gret. 1 beſet, 1 bave beſer. 


BES 


| Application of the minds Loc be. 
| Iaclination; di ſpoſition towards ſo ne- 
hing. Milton, 
| Determination; fixed purpoſe, Hooker, 
Turg of the temper, or 2 


» lIdezirran, Saxon, ] 
| Tendency z flexion, te. 1. To deſiege; to hem in. Addifene - 
o. A ſtalk of graſs, called bent-graſs. 2. To embarraſs; to perplex. Rowe, 
F Bacon. 3. To waylay ; to ſurround. Loc be. 
NTING Time [fron bent.] The time 4+ To fall upon; to haraſs, Spenſer, 


hen pigeons feed on bents before peas are To BESHRE'W. v. @. [beſchryen, Germ. 
D to enchant. ] 


IPC, : 

BENU'M. v, 4. [benumen, Saxon, ] 1. To wiſh a curſe to. Dryden. 
To make torpid. 32 —— happen ill to. care. 
To ſtupify. . . . 5 
|; z0/IN. 1 A e kind 1 BESIDES, 8 prep. [from be and de.] 
ported from the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly 1, At the tide of another ; near, Fairfax. 
alled benjamin. | le. 2. Over and above, Hole. 
BEPAINT. v. . [from peint.] To co 3. Not according to, though not in direct 
ith paint. * 9 75 contrar.ety, © South, 
BEPI/NCH. v. 4. [from pinch.] To 


4- Out of; in a ſtate of deviation from. 
ark with pinches. _ Chapman. + Hyudibras, 
REPI'SS, v. 4. [from piſs. ] To wet with BESY'DE, 


25571515. ad, 


rine, Derbam, 
L BEQUE/ATH. v. 4. [cp1$, Saxon, a 1. Over and above. — 
| n. To leave by will to another. Sidney. 2, Not in this number z beyond this claſs. 
"WUE'ST, / Something left by will. Pope, 
1 Hale, BESI'DERY. . A ſpecies of pear, | 

BERA'TTLE, v. a. [from rattle.] To To BESVEGE, v. a. {from ge.] To be- 
Il with noiſe. Shakeſpeare, leaguer ; to lay fiege to; to beſet with 
erg. /, [herberis.] A berry of a armed forces, Shakeſpeare. 
r arp taſte, uſed for pickles. Bacon, BESIE'GER, + [from befiege.} One em- 

BEREAVE. v. tt. preter. I bereaved, or ployed in a ſiege. Sift. 


reft, beneopian, Saxon. 

a . one z to deprive 1 Bentley. 
To take away from. Shakeſpeare, 

Fr. part. paſſ. of bereave. 

RCAMOT. 7 3 Fr.] 

A ſort of pear. 

A fort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn 


bon tree on a bergamot pear ſock, 


, A fort of ſcented ſau & 


ledrate in rhyme, or verſes, 


Swift, 


a Punder, | Spenſer. 
V. /. [benz, Saxon] Any fmall 
ut, with many feeds, Sba "A 


r berries, 
TRAM, J. Baſtard pellitory. 


ter; to conceal, Shakeſpeare. 

Jwgbr. [from pecan, Saxon. ] £3 62454 

le intreat ; to ſupplicatez to implore. 
| Philemon 


To BESME/AR., v. a, 


RRV! ME. v. a. [from rbyme.} Ta To 
pP 
RO'B. v. 4. [from rob. ] To rob; to To BES 


RRV. v. n. [from the neun.} To To BESO/T. v. a. [from ſer.] 


pear | 
IESUECH, v. a. pret. I beſought, I have To BESPA/TTER, wv. 8: 


To BESLU'BBER., v. . {from flubber.] 


To dawd ; to ſmear. - S 


1. To bedawb. en bam. 
2. To foil; to foul. Shakeſteare; 


Te BESMYRCH. v. 4. To ſoil ; toYiſeos 
Shakeſpeare, 


lour, - 


vm a fruit produced by ingraftiog a le- To BESMO'KE. v. 4. 


1. To foul with ſmoke, 

2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 
BESMU/T, . @. (from fort.) To 

blacken with ſmoke or ſoot. 


TN. /. A coach of a particular form, BE'SOM. J. [term, Sars. ] An inflru- 


ment 17 with. Bacon. 

RT. v. a, [from forty) To ſuit; 
to fit. bakeſteare. 
ESO'RT. ſ. [from the verb.] Company z 
attendance; train. ear. 


L To infatuate 3 to ſtupiſy. Milten. 
2. To make to doat, Dryden. 


IL. / (beryllus, Latin.] A kind of BESO'UGHT. [See Bre zen.] 
| Milton, To BESPA/NGLE. v. 4. {from ] 
ESCRE'EN.. . a. [from ſereem-] To 


To adorn with ſpangles; to 


_ ſomething ſhining, | 
; [from ſparter.] 
1. To ſpot or iprinkle with dirt of water. 


2« To _ with infamy. 5 
3 A \ 


—— — 


B E S 


To BESPA/WL. v. 4. [from ſpawl.] To 
„ oawb with ſpittle. 

e BSPE/AK. v. a. beſpoke, or beſpoke, 
I have beſpoke, or beſpoken. 

2. To order, to intreat any thing before- 


hand. Swift. 

2. To make way by : a previous apolopy. 
* Dryden. 
23. To forebode. | Swift 
4. To ſpeak to; to addreſs, Dryd n. 
To betoken ; to ſhew. Addiſon. 


BESPE/AKER. /. {from beſpeak.] He that 


ofton, * 


beſpeaks any thing. 

To BESPE/CKLE. v. a {from ſpeckle. ] To 

mark with ſpeckle» or ſpots. 

To BESPE'W. v. a. [from ſpero. ] To dawb 
with ſpew or vomit. 

To BESPi'CE. v. a. [from pic 3 To ſea- 
ſon with ſpices. Shakeſpeare. 

70 BESPITT. v. a. {from pit. To dawb 
with ſpittle. 

2 BESPO'T, v. a. _ To mar 
A with ſpots. ( Joe] To mark 
To BESPRE'AD. v. 4. [from ſpread, A To 

ſpread over. Denbam. 

* BESPRI'NKLE. v. 4. [from re], 
To ſprinkle over. Bran, 

' To BESPU/TTER v. a. [from ſputter,] 

To ſputter over ſomething ; to dowd any 
thing by ſputtering. : 

BEST. a. the ſuperlative of good, be pr Sax. ] 
1, Moſt g od. Hooker. 
2. The beſt. The utmoſt power; the 

ſtrongeſt e. deavour. Bacon. 

3. To make the beſt. o carry to its 
greateſt perfection; to improve to the ut- 

moſt. Bacon. 


BEST. ad. [from well.] In the higheſt de- 


gere- of goo-inels, | Deuteranomy. 
To YESTA/IN. w. a. [from flain.] To 
mark with ſtains; to ſpot. Shakeſpeare, 


To BESTE/AD. v. a; {from flead.] 


I. To profir, Milton, 

| To treat ; ro accommodate. Jaiab. 
BE/STIAL. a: 2. {from beaf, ) 

x. Belo. sing to a beaſt, Dryden. 


2. Brutal ; carnal, Shakeſpeare, 


BESTIA'L17Y, J. {from eftial.] The 


quality of beaſts, ' Arbutbnot. 
BE'STIALLV. ad. from beſtial.] Brutally. 
To BESTTCK:; v. 4. pretet. I beftuck, I 
have beſtuck. [ trom Hit To ttick over 
with any thing. Milton. 
To BESTI R. v. 4. [from Air.] To oor 
into vigarous action. ay 
To BESTOW. v. a. [befteden, _ "is 

1. To give; to confer upon, Clarendon; 
2. Togive as charity. *  Hocker, 
3. To give in marriage, 


4. To give as a preſent, ryden, 
To apply. Swift, 
& To lay out upon. Deu. 


Lbate eſpeare. 


4. To ſhow; to diſcover, 


BET 


2, To lay up; to ſtow; to place. 

- BESTO'WER. /. [from beflow,] 0 
difpoſer. Sti 
BESTRA'UGHT, particips Diane 
mad. Sbaleſ 
To BESTRE'W. v. a. particip, pf 
' - frexved, or beftrown, J 0 ſprinkle 1 


To BESTRI/ DE. v. a. I beftrid, or 1k 
I have beftrid, beftrode, or byſtridden, 
1. To ſtride over any thing; to hin 
thing between one's legs. 2 
2. To ſtep over. Shateh 
To BESTU'D. v. a. {from ud.) To 
with ſtuds; Mz 
BET. /. [from be ran, to increiſe,] 
wafer, N 
To BET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ger; to Rake at a wager. Ben Ju 
BETA/KE. v. 4. preter. I beta; 
pail. betalen. 
1. To take; to ſeize. 


3% 

2. To h.ve recourle to. Hy 
To move; to remove, I 0 a 
To BETE/EM. IH 4. {from teem.] Tok ER 
forth; to afford. Baleſi OR 


To BETHI/NK. . a. I bethought, | 
think.) To recal to reflection. 10 
To BETHRA'L, v. a+ {from thrall.} 
enſlave; to conquer. Shake 
To BETHU MP. v. a, [from thuny, 
beat. Shaka 
To BETI/DE. v. n. pret, 7: betided, or 


part. paſſ. betile. | from vid, Saxon, Feari: 


1. To happen to; to befal. Bi otin 

2. To come to paſs z to fall out N 

bee ver Sale x“ 

3. To become. Salah en. 
BETI*: 


1. Gere Tl ; 3 
2. Soon; before long time has pal 


3. Early i in the day. Shou 
BE'TLE, 5 ſ. An Indian plant, calle 
BE TRE. ter pepper. 


To BETOV/KEN. v. a. [from folen.] 
1. To ſignify ; z to mark; z to I 


2. To foteſhew; to preſigniſy. 7 
BETON V. /. [beroniea, Lat.] A 97 
BETO/OK. irreg. pret. [from etale. 
Ts BRTO/sS. v. a. fro rom 1 1 

turb; to agitate. 

To BETRA'Y. v. a. [trabir, Fl 

1. To give into the hands of AA” 


2. To diſcover that which has ben 
truſted to ſecrecy, 

3. To make liable to ſomething it 
nient. King Cie 


BETRAM 


BE W 


VER. /. [from betray.] He that 
2ys ; 2 traitor. | Hooker. 
TRIUM. v. a. [from trim. To deck; 
rels ; to grace. Shakeſpeare. 
TRO/TH. v. a. [from tretb.] 

o contract to any one; to afhance, 


n Convley. 

o nominate to a biſhoprick, 1. 
TRU'ST. v. a. [from truft.] To en- 

|; to put into the power of another. 
2 | Watts. 
ER. a, the comparative of good. 


'þ rena. Saxon, ] Having good qualities 2. On the farther fide of. Deuteranomy. 
* zreater degree than ſomething elſe, 3. Farther onward than. Herbert, 
* Shakeſpeare. 4. Paſt; out of the reach of. Bentley. 
, F'TTFR, g 5. Above; excetding z to a greater degree 
| The ſup-riority z the advantage. Pricr, thab. 25 Locle. 
1 mprove ment. Dryden. 6. Above in excellence, Dryden. 
„rx. {from ce] Well in a greater 7. Remote from; not within the ſphere of. 
| ee. a Dryden. 9 ; 8 8 D ryden. 
TrER. v. 3. [from the noyn,} 8. To go beyond, is to deceive. Tögſalin. 

970 0 improve ; to meliofate, Hooker, BE ZEL. 2 J. That part of a ring in which 
Hy o ſurpaſs z to exceed, Shakeſpeare. BE'ZIL. the ſtone is fixed. 

Mi 0 advance, . moan BE'ZOAR, 4 A medicinal ſtone, formerly 


oh ER. /. Superiour. in goodneſs, Hooker. 


105 OR, /. [from to ber. ] One that lays 

| or wagers, 3 Addiſon. 
2 V. /. An inſtrument to break open 
] by... Arbuthnot. 
| F'EN. prep. [bexpeonan, Saxon, | 
, In the intermediate ſpace. Pope. 
„ tom one to another. Bacon. 


belonging to two in partnerſhip. Locke. 

Bearing relation to two. South, 

oting difference of one from the other. 

i Locke, 

VXr. prep, [berpyx, Saxon.] Be- 
en, 


% ſ. In maſonry and joinery, a kind 
L, 3 of ſquare, one leg of which is 
vently crooked, Swift. 
VEL, v. a. [from the noun.) To 
toa bevel angle. Moxon, 
ERAGE. /, [from bevere, to drink, 
an.] Drink; liquor to be drank. 

ö k | Dryden. 
« [beva, Iralian.] | 
K flock of birds. x | 
company; an aſſembly. P 

WA'IL, v. 4. ¶ from 521. To Ne. 
d; tq lament, Denham, 
WA'RE. v. n, [from be and ware. ] 
tezard with caution z to be ſuſpicious 


e anger from, 1 Pope. 
| CEP, v. a, [from why To weep 
ies = open . baleſpeare. 
K WE'T, v. 4. To wet; to moiſten, 


; Shake peare, 
WI'LDER, v. a. [from void] To Joſe 
thleſs places z to puzzle. © Blackmore, 
WI TCH, V. 4. | | 

o injare by witchcraft. Dryden, 
"Charm; to pleaſe irrefiſtibly, S.A. 


BIC 


BEWITCHERY. .. [from bewicch, }. Fat - 


cination; charm. South, 


BEWI'TCHMENT, . [from hewwitch.] Faſ- 
cination. Sbaleſpeare. 

To BEWRA “V. v. a. [bepne zan, Saxon.] 
1. To betray; to diſcover per fidiouſſy. 


2. 73 ſhew; to make viſible. 2. 
BEWRA'YER. ſ. [from betoray. ] Betrayer 
diſcoverer. | Addiſon. 
BEYOIND prep. [bezeon's, Saxon. ] 

1. Beſore; at adiſtance not reached. Pope, 


in high eſteem as an antidote, brought frum 
the Eaſt Indies, 
BEZOA/RDICK. a. [from bezrar.] Com- 
pounded with beZoar., . Flyer, 
e a, [from binus and 
BIA'NGULOUS. angulus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing two corgers or angles, 
BIAS. . (bs, Fr.] 
1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
bowl, which turns it from the ftraight line, 
Shakeſpeare, 


2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 


ticular courſe, Dryden. 

. Propenſion; inclination, den, 

7 51748 v. 4. [from the noun.] To in- 
celine to one fide. Watts, 


BI/AS. ad, Wrong. Shakeſpeare, 
BIB. /. A ſmall piece of linen put upon the 


breaſts of children over their clothes. Addiſ. 


To BIB. v. u. [bibo, Lat.] To tipple; to 
Camden 


ſi p. 3 % 
B1BA/CIOUS. 4. [bibax, Lat.] Much ad- 
dicted to drinking. Dic. 
BI/BBER. /. [from to bib,] A tippler. 
BI'BLE. /. {from Be, a book ; called by 
way of excellence, We Bock.] The ſa- 
cred volume in which are contained the 
' revelations of God. Tillotſon. Watts. 
BIBLIO'GR APHER. . 
ya.] A tranſcriber z a writer of literary 
hiſtory. N | ; 
B!BLIOTHE/CAL. 3. 
Lat.] Belonging to a library. 
BV/BULOUS, a. {6ibulus, Lat.] That which 
has the quality of drinking moiſture, 
| Thomſon, 
BICA'PSULAR. a, [bicapſularis, Lat.] A 
plagt whoſe ſeed pouch is divided into two 
parts. | 


[from 8:33; and 


[from bibliatheca, 


* 
BICE. I 


ONT LY IR ae 2 


2— thts. Mn 


—— + AP — — — — 


B I F 
BICE. /. A colour uſed in painting. Peacbam. 
ICUPITAL, 8 
Hees Jas [bicipitir, Latin. ] 
1. Having two heads. 


rewn, 
: rnd It is applied to one of the muſcles of the 
Brown, 


77 BY BICKER, . 1. [bicre, Welſh, ] 


1. Toſkirmiſh; to fight off and on. Sidney. 
«> To quiver; to play backward and for- 
ard, Milton. 


BICKERER, /. [from the verb.] A Kkir- | 


miſher,. - 


 BICKERN. /. [apparently corrupted from 


beakiron.] An iron ending in a point. 


Mo von. 
BICO RN E. : a. [bicornis, Lat.] Having 
BICO RNOUs. two horns, Brown, 


BICO/RPORAL, 4. {bicorpor, Lat.] Having 
two bodies, 


Ard 
To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, Lade, J have \BIGBE'LLIED. 4. [ from be _ 


bid, or bidden. bid dan, Saxon, ] 
1. To deſire 3 to aſk; to invite. Shalgp. 


2. To . to 3 3 org 

+ To offer; to propoſe. Decay of Piety, 

2 To proclaim FS offer: 227 Gay. 

. To pronounce; to declare. Bacon. 

To denounce. * Waller. 

7. To pray. Jobs. 

| BIDALE. 7 (from bid and ak.]- An invi- 

tation to drink, Die, 
BI'DDEN. part. p2ff. [from to bid.] 

1. Invited, _ 
2. Commanded, ® P 
.BI'DDER. þ [from to bid. ] One who © = 

. or propoſes a price, Addiſon. 
BIDDING, Je. [from bid. ] Command]; order, 
I on, 

77 BIDE, v. 4 [biban, Saxon.] To endure; 
to ſuffer, Dryden, 


To RIDE, V. K. 
3 To dwell ; to live; to inhabit. Milton. 
2. To remain in a place. Shakeſpeare. 


ba oben 4. [hidens, Lat.] * 


tation. 


BIDING. . [fram bid] Reſidence; nate 
Rowe. 


_ BIE'NNIAL, 2. [biennis, Latin. ] Of the 


continuance of two years. 


EIER. 1 [from to bear. ] A carriage on 


which the dead are carried to the grave. 
Milton. 
BIESTINGS. Wf [bjrwog, Saxon. ] The 
firſt milk given by a cow after —_—_ 
en. 


{ 


BIBA'BIQUS. 4. [bifariss, Latin.] x; 563 


 Bi/FFROUS; 4. [biferens, Latin,] Bearing: BI/LINGUOUS. a. [bilinguis, Lat.) N 


fruit twice a year. 


BY J. [from bilboa. ] A rope 


B 1 I. 


BIFO'RMED. 4. liſornis, Lu. ] 
pounded of two ſorms. 
BIFU/RCATED. . [Pinus and 
Shooting out into two heads. 
BIF URC A“ TION. . Linus and fur 
viſion into two. 
BIG. a. 
1. Having comparative bulk. 
2. Great in bulk; large, 
3. Teeming ; pregnant. J n af 
4. Full of ſomething. 4 
$ Diftended ; ſwoln. Said 
Great in air and mien; proud. 4 
7. Great in ſpirit ; brave, Shak 
BI'C AMIST. / [bigamus, low Lat 
that has committed bigamy, 
BI'GAMY, J. [bigamia, low Lat. 


crime of having two wives at once, 


regnant, 


RI'GGIN, /. [begyin, Fr.] 4400 

Jbalel 

BI'GLY, ad. [from big.] Tomidh| 
"ys 

BI'GNESS. / [from big.] 


1. Greatneſs of quantity. 

2. Size; grezter or (ſmaller, 
BY GOT. . A man unreaſonably « 

certain party, or to certain gpinions. 
BI'GOTED. 4. {from &igot.] Bliach 

poſſeſſed in favoyr of ſomerhing. 
BI'GOTRY. . [from bigot.] 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice. 

2. The practice of a bigot, 
1 4. | from big and 


BI' LANDER, . [belazdre, Fr.] A 
* for the carriage of goods. 
BILBERRV. g. big, Sax. a bladde, 
berr 55 Pant 5 


BI'LBQES. f. A fort of ftotks. & 
BILE. ſ. Lich, Latin.] A wick 
bitter liquor, ſeparated in the li 
lected in the gall” bladder, ande 
by. the common duct. 8 
BILE, /. Ibile, Saxon. ] A fore i 


Te BILGE. v. n, {from the bonn 
ſpring a leak, 

BVLIARY. a. [from hilis, yy 
to the bile. 

. BILINGSGATE. /. Ribaldry ; ; — 


two tongues. 


BYFID. 7 Uu, Lat.] Opening PILIOUS, a, [from bilis, Lat.] Cn F 

FID A h a cleft. e . 

N To BILK. v. a. [ bilaicas, Sou 12 
TRE double. cheat; to. defraud. | 


BI/FOLD. 4. {from binn, Lat. and fold.] 
I — 


- 


BIN 

due, Saxon] The beak of a fowl, 
| | Carew. 
bine, Saxon ] A kind of harchet 
a rhe: oint, ' Temple. 


[billet French. ] 
4. paper of any kind. Shateſp. 


n account of money. Vacon. 
law preſented to the parliament. 


Bacon. 
n aft of parliament. Alter bury. 
phyſician's preſeription. Dryden. 


n advertiſement. - Dryden. 
L v.#, To careſs; as doves by join- 
ills, Ben Fon on. 
L. v. 4. To publiſh by an advertiſe- 


N L"Eftrange. 
T. þ [billet French, ] 
ſmall paper; a note. Clarenden. 
lier doux, or a ſoft billet; a love · letter. 
Pope. 
ſmall log of wood for the W 
igbys 
LET. v. a: [from the goun.] 
o direct a ſoldier by a ticket where he 
lodge. Shgkeſpeares 
0 quarter ſoldiers, Clarendon. 
ARDS, f. without a fingular. [ billiard, 
ch.] A kind of play. Hoyle. 
W. J. [bilge, Getman.] A wave 
8 | enham, 
LOW, v. 5. [from the noun,] To 
on rol Prior. 
WV. a, Swelling z turgid, Tbomſon. 
, [binng, Saxon.] A place where 
b corn, or wine is repoſited. Sgvife, 
RY, a, [from binus, Latin.] Two; 


le, 


bend, or bourden, [bin dan, Saxon. ] 
0 confine with bonds; to enchain, 


Feb. 
ogird; to enwrap. Proverbs, 
0 faſten to any ing. | Joſhua. 
d faſten together. Mattbew. 
0 cover a wound with dreſſings. 

Wiſeman. 
9 compel; to conftrain, Hale. 


d oblige by ſtipulation. Pope, 


0confine ; to hinder, hakeſ, are. 
0 make coſti ve. ; e 

0 reſtrain. Felion. 
. bind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome 
= Dryden. 
Ie bind over, To oblige to make ap- 
lice, * Addiſon. 


b. v. 4. 3 
contract; to grow ſtiff, Mortimer. 
ode obligatory, . Locke. 
+ A ſpecies. of hops, Mortimer. 
. J [from to bind.] 

win whoſe trade it is te bind 


D. v. . pret. I bound; participle 


BI'RDLIME: /. {from bird and lime 


B 1 R 


2. A man that binds ſheaves. Cbapn 
3- A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with, 
| ſeman. 
BUN DING. . [from hd. A bandage, 
Tatler. 

BFNDWEED., ſ. [convelvulus, Latin.] The 
ate of a plant, 

BI'NOCLE. / A teleſcope fitted ſu with two 
tubes, as that a diſtant object may be ſeen 
with both eyes, 

BINO'CULAR. 3. [from binus 5*.4 oculudy 
Latin.) Having two eyes. Derbami, 

BIO"GR APHER, /. IS andypdpu.] A 
writer of lives. Audison. 

BIO/GRAPHY. ; [4/- and 777] Writs 
ing the lives of men is called bjograp 4, 

| atty, 

BI/PAROUS, 2. [from bins and paris, Lat.] 
Bringing forth two at a birth. 

BYPARTITE. a. [binus and part ior, Latin. ] 
Having two correſpondent parts. 

BIPARTTI'TION,. ſ. [from bipartite.] The 
act of dividing into two. 

BI/PED, /. [$ipes, Latin,] An animal with 
two feet. Brown, 

BI/PEDAL. a. [bipedalis, Latin.] Two feet 
in length, 

BIPE'NNATED, a. [from binus and penna, 
Latin.) Having two wings. Derbam. 

BIPE'TALOUS, 3. [of 3% and wilzner ] 
Confiſting of two flower leaves. | 

BI'QUADRATE, J. The fourth power 

BIQUADRA'/T ics. & "ariſing from the 
multiplication of a fquare by itſelf. 

H. 


| artiss 
BIRCH Tree, ſ. [binc, Saxon.} A tree, 
BURCHEN, . [from birch, ] Made of birch, 
Pope, 
BIRD. ſ. [bijto, or bnid, Saxon, ] A ge- 
neral term of the feathered kind; a fowl, 


Lacie. 

To BIRD. 2. 8. To catch birds. Shakeſps 
BI'RDBOLT. /. A fmall arrow, 

Shakeſpearts 


BI'RDCATCHER, . One that makes it 
his employment to take birds. L'Eftrange, 
BIRDER. 1 from bird.] A birdcatcher. 
BTRDINGPIECE. . A gun to ſhoot birds 
with. | Shakeſpeare. 
A 
gluti nous ſubſtance ſpread upon twigs, by 
which the birds that light upon them are 
entangled, Dryden. 
BI/RDSMAN, ſ. A birdcatcher, Z'Eftrangee 
BI'RDSEYE. + The name of a plant. | 
Bi/RDSFOOT. J, A plant, | 
BFRDSNEST, ſ. An herb, 
BI/RDSTONGUE. ſ. An herb, 
BI'RGANDER, . A fowl of the gavſe 
kind, 


BIRTH, 


BIT 
BIRTH. ſ. [beop$, Saxon,] 23 
1. The act of coming into life, Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage. Den bam. 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 
4. The condition in which any man is 
born. | Dtyden. 
8. Thing born. Ben Jonſen. 
5. The att of bringing forth. Milion. 
BIRTHDAY. /. [from birth and day.] The 
day on which any one is born, 
BI'RTHDOM. /. Privilege of birth, Shakeſp. 
_ BVRTHNIGHT,. /. [from birth and night. ] 
The night in which any one is born, 22 
BLRTH PLACE. /. Place where any one is 
born. Sevift. 
BI'RTHRIGHT. /. [from birth and right. ] 
The rights and privileges to which a man 
is born; the right of the firſt born. 


| Addiſon. 
BIRTHSTRA'NGLED. @. Strangled in 
being born. Shakeſpeare. 


BI'RTHWORT. ſ. The name of a plant. 
BI'SCOTIN, f. A conſection. 
BI/SCUIT, { bis and cuit, French, ] 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to ſea, Knolles. 
2. Compoſition of fine flour, almonds, 

and ſugar, a 
To BISE'CT, v. 4. [binus and ſeco, Lat.] To 

divide into two parts. 

BISE'CTION. ſ. {from the verb.] A geo- 
metrical term, ſignifying the diviſion of any 
quantity into two equal parts, 

BUSHOP. ſ. [bipcop, Saxon,] One of the 
head order of the clergy. South. 

BI'SHOP, /. A cant word for a mixture of 
wine, oranges, and ſugar, Sevifr, 

To'BI/SHOP. v. a. To confirm; to admit 
ſolemnly into the church. Donne. 

BTSHOPRICK. ſ. [bipconice, Sax. ] The 
dioceſe of a biſhop. B 

BI'SHOPSWEED. /. A plant. 

BISK. ſ. biſque, Fr.] Soup; broth. King, 

BISMU TH. ſ. Marcaſite; a hard, white 
brittle, mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline 
nature, found at Miſnia, 

BI'SSEXTILE. J. {bis and ſextilis, Latin. ] 
Leap year, . Brown, 

BYSSON. a. Blind. Shakeſpeare. 

I'STRE. ſ. [French.] A colour made of 

chimney- ſoot boiled, and then diluted with 
water, 

BFSTORT. /. A plant called ſnakerveed. 

BI'STOURY. / [biBouri, Fr.] A ſurgeon's 

inſtrument uſed in making inciſions, 

BISU'LCOUS, a. [ bifulcus, Latin. ] Cloven- 
footed . : | Bræton. 


BIT. /. {b:tol, Sax6n.] A bridle; the bit- 


mouth, 


: Addiſens 
BIT, /. £ 


2, As much meat as is put into the mouth | 


|} 


2. A name of reproach for a woman 


To BITF, v. 4. pret. I ir; part, 


aAcons 


Bit 
at once, ; Ar | 
2. A ſmall piece of any thing, 
3. A Spaniſh Weſt Indian filver to 
Jued at ſevenpence halfpenny. 
4. A bit the better or wor ſc. In the 
degree. A 
To BIT. v. a. To put the bridle 1 
horſe. 
BITCH. y. [bixze, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of the canine kind. 


Ar 


have bit, or bitten: [b1zan. Saxon.] 
1. To cruſh, or picrce with the teet 
Ar 
2. To give pain by cold, 
3. To hart or pain with 1 
| | F 
4. To cut; to wound, Shaie 
5. To make the mouth ſmart wil 
acrid taſte, | 
6, To cheat; to trick. 
To BITE, v. n, To take the bait, 
BITE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The ſeizure of any thing by thet 
g j 


2. The act of a fiſh that takes the . 
3. A cheat; a trick. 


4. A ſharper. | Da 
BI'TER, /. {from bite.] Clou 
1. He Gat bites. Hort 


2. A fiſh apt to take the bait, 

7 5 tricker; a deceiver, ; 
BI'TTACLE, /. A frame of timber 

eerage, where the compaſs is places 
BI'TTER. a. ſbiren, Saxon, ] 

1. Having a bot, acrid, biting tals 

wormwood, | 

2. Sharp; cruel ; ſevere. 

3. Calamitous ; miſerable. 

4. Sharp; reproachful ; ſatirical 
85 Unpleafing or hurtful. 
BY/TTERGROUND. . A plant, 
BI'/TTERLY. ad. (from bitter.] 

1. With a bitter taſte 

2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfulh] 

mitouſly, ky « 

3. Sharply ; ſeverely. 

BI'TTERN.. g. [ butour, Fr.] Abi 
long legs, Which feeds upon fi(b. 

BI'TTERN. -/. {from bitter.] 5 0 

ter liquor, Which drains off in 
alt. 

Bi/TTERNESS. f. [from bitte.] 

1. A bitter taſte, ; 

2, Malice; grudge; hatred; ip! | 


N 


* 


3. Sharpneſs ; ſeverity of tempel“ 
4. Satire; piquancy j keenneſso! 


3 5 


BLA 


' rrow. 3 vexation z affliction. Wale. 
TTERSWEET, f. An apple which has 
compounded taſte. outh, 
OUR. ſ. The bittern. Dryden, 
TUMEN. J. [Latin.] A fat unctuous 
utter dug out of the earth, or ſcummed 
ff lakes, Tx Wiodward. 
UMINOUS., 2. Compounded of bitu- 
den. 8 a Bacon, 
VALVE. 4. [binus and walve.] Having 
wo valyes or ſhutters; uſed of thoſe fiſh 
hat have two ſhells, as oyſters. Mood ard. 
A'LVULAR. a+ [from biwalve.} Hav- 
ne two valves, ; 
XWORT. /. An herb. . 
LANTINE. ſ. [from Byxantium.] A 
heat piece of gold valued at fifteen pounds, 
dich the king offereth upon high feſtival 
avs, | Camden, 
LAB. v. 4. [blabberen, Dutch. ] To 
ell what ought to be Kept ſecret, Swift. 
AB. v. n. To tattle; to tell tales. 

— 428 
B. /. [from the verb.] A telltale, 

f 7 Milton. 
1 ſ. [from blab.] A tatler; a 
Iltale, 

ILA'BBER, VU, n, To whiſtle to 2 horſe, 
| Skinner, 
CK. a, [blac, Saxon, ] : 
Of the colour of night. Proverbs, 
— Kings, 
» Cloudy of countenance ; ſullen. Shak, 
Horrible ; wicked. Dryden. 
+ Diſmal 3 mournful. Shakeſpeare, 
CK-BRYONY, ſ. The name of a plant, 
CK-CATTLE. /. Oxen, bulls, and cows. 
ICK-GUARD, /. A dirty fellow, A 
term. Swift. 
CK-LEAD. ſ. A mineral found in the 
mines, uſed fon pencils. 
CK-PUDDING. . A kind of food 
ade of blood and corh, * | 


her belonging to the order of the garter; 
called from the black rod he carries in 
$ hand, He is uſher of the parliament. 
(k. . [from the adjeRive. ] 


A black colour, Newton, 
Mourning, 


Duden. 
A blackamoor, | 
That part of the eye which is 1 


LACK. v. 3. [from the noun.] 10 

e black; to blacken. Beyle. 

CKAMOOR, /; A negro. 

"KBERRIED Heath, ſ. A plant. 

Eur Buſh, ſ. A ſpecies of 
1 e * 


3 J. The fruit of the 
Ver, I, 8 


— 


ICK-ROD, / {from black and rod.] The 


Gay. 


BLA 


BLA'CK BIRD. f. The name of a bird, 
Carew. 


To BLA“ CRE N. v. a. [from Blacl.] 


1. To make of a black colour. Prior. 
2. To darken. South, 
To defame. South, 


To BLA'CKEN, v. 2. To grow black. 


. Dryden. 
BLACK ISH. a. [from black.] Somewhat 
black. Beyle. 
BLACK MOOR. ſ. [from black and moor. 
A negro. Miltor. 
BLA'CKNESS. /. [from black. ] | 
1. Black colour, * Locke, 
2. Darkneſs. Sbaleſteare. 


BLA“CK SMITH. ſ. A ſmith that works in 
iron; fo called from being very ſmutiy. 
BLACK TAIL, ſ. [from Black and tail.] 
The ruff, or pope, A ſmall fiſh, 
BLA'CKTHOR\,. ſ. The ſloe - tree. 
BLA DDE R. .. (bladdpe, Saxon.] , 
1. That veſſel in the body which contains 
the urine. Ray. 
2. A bliſter; a puſtule, 
BLA/DDER-NUT, /. [ faphbylodendron, Lat.] 
A plant, \ , 
BLA/DDER-SENA, /. A plant. 
BLADE. ſ. [blæd, Saxon.] The ſpire of 
graſs ; the green ſhoots of corn, Bacon. 
BLADE. ſ. [latte, German.] | 
1. The ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon 
or inſtrument. 
2. A briſk man, either fierge or gay. 
L"Eftrange, 
BLADE f the Shoulder, ? . The ſcapula or 
BLA'DEBONE. ſcapular bone. 
To BLADE. v. 4. [from the noun;] To 
fit with a blade, | | 
BLA'/DED. 3. {from blade.) Having blades 
or ſpires, ” Shakeſpeare, 
BLAIN, ſ. [blezene, Saxon] A puſtule 
a bliſter, Milton. 
BLA/MABLE. a. [from Jlame.] r 
| h den, 


faulty. 
BLA'MABLENESS, ſ. [from Blamable.] 
Faultineſs; guiltineis. 
BLA'MABLY. ad, from blamable.] Cul» 
pably ; faultily, | 


To BLAME, D. d. [3/amer, French. ] To 
cenſure; to charge with @ fault. 


Dryden. 

BLAME. /. | | 
1. Imputation of a fault, Hayward. 
2, Crime, 98 Hos ber. 
3. Hurt. | Spenſer. 
BLA! MEFUL. a. [from blame and full. ] 
Criminal; guilty, Shakeſpeare. 


BLA'MELESS, 4. {from blame. ] Gvuiitleſ:;. 
innocent, ” '* Locke. 
BLA/MELESLY, d. [from 6/ameleſs.] Ir- 
nocently. * ' | am mond. 

N BLA ME- 


| BLA 
5 BLAMELESNEss. ſ. I from blameleſs.] In- 


nocence, . Hammond. 
BLA/MER. /. [from Blame. ] A cenſurer. 
rr blamable. 
0 BLANCH. v. 4. [bJanchir, Fr.] 
: 2 To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as bave 
uſks. Iſeman. 
3. To obliterate; to paſs over. Bacon. 
To BLANCH. v. z», To evade; to mm 
acon. 


 BLA'NCHER. /. [from blancb.] A whiten- 


er. 
BLAND. a, [Blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; 
gentle. | Milton. 
To BLA'NDISH. v. a. [blandior, Lat.] To 
ſmooth z/ to ſoften, Milton. 
BLA'NDISHMENT, ſ. [from Blandi/þ ; 
blanditiee, Lat.] | 
I. Act of fondneſs ; expreſſion of tender · 


neſs by geſture, Milton. 

2. Soft words ; kind ſpeeches, Bacon. 

F Kind treatment ; careſs, Stoift, 
BLANK. 3. [blanc, Fr.] 

1. White. Paradiſe Loft. 

4. Unwritten, | Alle 

3. Confuſed ; abaſhed, pe. 


4. Without rhime. Shakeſpeare. 
BLANK, ſ. [from the adjective.] | 
1. A void ſpace, Swift, 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; not 
a prize. Dryden, 
3. A paper unwritten, Paradiſe Left. 
4. The point to which an arrow is di- 
rected. | 
F. Aim. Spbaleſceare. 
6. Object to which any thing is directed. 
To BLANK. v. a, [from Hank. ] 
1. To damp; to confuſe ; to diſpirit. 


Tilletſons 
2. To efface; to annul. | Openſer« 
BLA/NKET, /. [Bblanchette, Fr.] 4 
1. A woollen cover, ſoſt, and looſely 
woven. Temple. 
2. A kind of pear, a 
To BLANKET. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a blanket, - Shakeſpeare. 
2. To toſs in a blanket. Pepe. 
BLA/NKLY. ad. {from Hank ] In a blank 
manner; with whiteneſs; with confu- 


To ART. v. n.  [bloren, Dutch.) To 
bellow; to war. Not in uſe, Skinner. 
To BLASPHE'ME, v. a, {[blaſphemo, low 


1. To ſpeak in terms of impious irreverence 


of God, | 
2. To ſpeak evil of. Shakeſpeare, 


: 7 BLASPHE'ME. v. 1. To Feats” blaf. 


phemy. 
i BLASPHE/MER, /. [from bloſpbeme.] A 


BLA*ZON, /. 


* Shakeſpeare. BLA*ZONRY. /. [from blazn.] I 


, „ 
wretch that ſpeaks of God in imion 
1wreverent terms. x 1 mn 

BLASPHEMOUS. 2. [from %% 
Impiouſly irreverent with regard to (df 

: Sidney. Ti 
BLA/SPHEMOUSLY. ad. [ from bi- 
Impiouſly ; with wicked irreveremee, 


BLA/SPHEMY, ſ. [from Blaſphene.) N 
phemy, is an offering of ſome indignityy 
God himſelf, Han 

BLAST. ſ. [from blzpr, Saxon.] 

1. A guſt, or puff of wind, Shak 
2. The ſound made by any inftruney 
wind muſick; 4 
3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet, 

To BLAST. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftrike with ſome ſudden plague, 


2. | To make wither. Shatel 


3. To injure ; to invalidate. Still Ar. 
4. To confound; to ſtrike 9 by 1 7 
2 we jo 

BLA/STMENT. ,, {from 5. wlll" 
froke of infection. UP” wal 
BLA'TANT, 4. I blattant, Fr.] Be *>" 
as a calf. Dy To] 


To BLA'TTER, v. 2. [from blaten, 
To roar, Se 
8 . A ſmall whitiſh river fl; 
; eal. 
BLAZE. ſ. blare, a torch, Saxon. 
1. A Ar bo light of a flame, ; - 151 
2. Publication. 1 
3. A white mark upon a horſe. 
To BLAZE. V. Ne 
1. To flame. 
2. To be conſpicuous. 
To BLAZE. v. a, : 
1. To publiſh 3 to make known. 
2. Toblazon, | Ped 
3 To inflame; to fire. Pate 
BLA'ZER, ſ. -[from blaze.) On! 
ſpreads reports. 9. 
To BLA Z ON. v. a. [Blaſonner, Fr. 
1. To explain, I proget terms, thenp 
or enſigus armorial. wy 
2. To deck; to embelliſh, 
3. To diſplay ; to ſet to ſhow, | 


4. To celebrate; to ſet out. Shate 
5. To blaze about; to make 727 


Ln the verb. 
1. The art of drawing or explainiff 
of arms. . 
2. Show; disulgation; publication, 
w/ 


3. Celebration. 


of blazoning. 


- 


BLE 


hiten, , Dryden. 
LEACH, v. . To grow white, 

AK, 4. [blac, blæc, Saxon. ] 

Pale. 

1 ; chill. Addiſon. 

Wig ſmall river 6h. _ Halton. 

JAK ESS. /. [from bleak. ] Coldneſs 
illneſs, Addiſon. 


/AKY, 2. [from bleak,] age! | —— 

bill, 

AR. 2. [blaer, a bliſter, Dutch. 1 

Dim with rheum or water. den. 

Dim; obſcure in tzeneral. ilton. 

ILEAR, v. a. [from the adjective.] To 

ake the eyes watery. . Dryden. 

/AREDNESS: /. [from bleared.] "The. 

of eyes dimmed with rheum. 

Wiſeman. 

LEAT. v. u. [blexan, Sax. Xs — 


TIA -— the verb.] The 70 | 
To BLIND, . 4. 


"man. 
A 


ep Or 
I þ (Har, to ſwell, German, 
iter, 

LEED. v. n. pret. I bled ; I bave bled. 

lean, Saxon. 

To loſe blood; to run with blood. 
: Bacon, 

To die 2 violent death. 

To drop, as blood. 

kED. v. 4. To let blood. 

11. a. Bacbfal. 

LEMISH, ©. a. [from blame, Jules. 
To mark with any deformity, Sidney. 
To defame 3 to tarniſh, with reſpect to 
tation, Dryden, 


MISH, [A [from the verb.] ab 


P 
Pepe 


A mark of deformity z a ſcar, Wiſeman, , 


Reproach ; diſgrace, Hooker. 

DLENCH, v. v. To hriak z to ſtart 

k. Sbaleſpeare. 

ENCH, wh 1. To hinder ; to obſtruct. 
Ca 


reuo. 
LEND. v. 4. preter. I blended 3 an- 
atly, lent. [blondan, Saxon. } 
To mingle together, Boyle. 
P 3; "nog | Hooker. 
0 pollute 3 to ſpoil, Spenſer. 
Vr. The obſolete participle of 1 
£5, v. a, [blerrian, Saxon.] 
To make happy ; to proſper. Dryden. 
To wiſh happineſs to another. ent. 
* . z to gloxify for benefits re- 


” wave to rag ſh Sen ere. 
SED. part : * 0 21 ] 
P __ BT 
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Davies. 


Pope. 


BLVNDLV. ad. | from blind. 


BLINDSIDE. % Weakneſs ; 


BLI 
felieity. Sidney. 
ſpgare, 


outh, 


1. Happineſs; 
2. Sanity; 


3. Heavenly felicity. 


4. Divine favour, 
' BLE'SSER. . Cen J He that blelſes 
BLE/SSING. /. [from .] 


. Benediction. 


2. The means of lan a Denham; 
3. Divine favour. Shakeſpeare 
BLEST. particip. a. [from bleſs. W Foe: 
BLEW. The preterite of bl Nullen. 
BLIGHT. . 5 
1. Milde w. Temple. 
2. Any thing nipping or blaſting. 
L' Eftrange. 
To BLIGHT. v. a. {from the noun.] . To 
blaſt ; to hinder from fertility. Lecks. 
BLIND. 4. [blind, Saxon, J 
1. Wanting fight ; dark. ir. 
2. Iatellectually dark. Dryden, 
3. Unſeen; private, ow. 
4+ Dark; obſcure. Milton. 
1. To make blind, South, 
2. To obſcure to the eye. Dryden. 
3+ To obſcure to the ee 5 
8 ring fe 


BLIND. / yk 


1. Something to hinder the acht. 


'. L'Eflrange, 
2. Something to miſlead, cn Deer of Pia: 
To BLYNDFOLD, v. 8, 
old.] ber hinder from 0 by ee 


the e 
BLI/N FOLD, @. [from the. verb. Ti Having 
oe er. 7.7 


the eyes covered. 


8 Without fight. 
en; 3 vubent examination, ix 


3. Without judgment or aal, || I 


| den, 

BLI'NDMAN's BUFF, . A play in hich 
ſome one is to have his eyes covered, and 

kunt out the reſt of the company. | 


4 
BLI/NDNESS. ſ. {from blind. 41 
1. Want of <a. | D 
2. Ignorance z intelleQual N 
er. 
boi. 
Scvift. 
rm ren 5. A ſmall viper, not ye- 
Grew. 


nomous. 
To BLI NK. v. . [blincken, we” 
1. To wink. 
2. To ſee obſcurely. 
BLUNKARD. 6 [from blink.) 
1. One that has bad eyes. k 
= Sametþiog obſcurely tvinkling. 
Kae 


un 11 a Mn : 


9748 
1. The 


4 2 fa 
— — 


out —— — By —ů— ů Qů¶ ¶ — ů A. 


5 Lo 


2 The higheſt degree of duet the 
| happineſs of bleſſed fouls. Hooker, Milton. 

2, Felicity in general. Pope. 
BL1'SSF UL. a. {from Bliſs and full.] Hap- 
py in the bigheſt degree. Spenſer. 
BL] SSFULLY. ad, [from bliſsful.) Hap- 


pily. 
BLI'SSFULNESS. . {from 6/if+ . Hap- 


pineſs. 
% BLI'SSOM. v. 5. To caterwaul, Dick. 
BLVSTER. ſ. [ bluyfter, Dutch. ] 
1. A puſtule formed by raifing the cuticle 


from the curtis, Temple, - 


ed 12 Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of 


a film or ſkin from che other parts. Bacon. 


4 BLISTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
riſe in bliſters. Dtyden. 
To BLUSTER. v. a. To raiſe bliſters by 
ſome hurt, Shakeſpeare, 
'BEITHE. a. [blibe; Saxon, ] Gay; airy, 


BLIT HL V. ad. [from blinbe']- In a blithe 


* manvyer, 
-BLUTHNESS. - 7 he [from - blithe, ] 
BLY THSOMENESS. The quality of 


beine blithe. 
BL!'THSOME, @, [from blitbe.] Gay; 
cheetfahtee 16nd e νν 

<TÞ BLOAT. v. a, [probably from blow, ] 

Fo ſwell. Aadiſon. 

To BL OAT. . n. To grow turgid. 

Bi 1 ve {U 2 32 BU iS 195 Arbuthnot. 


"BLO/ATEDNESS. / [from bloat.) Turgid- BLOOD- LETTER, = [from 14K 
Arbutbnot. * 


2" ness t ſwelling. 
BLO BER. 11 A bubble. Carew, - 
BLO'BBER P.. ſe⸗ kater, and 15 IA 

thick lip. Dry 
 BLO/BBERLIPPED. 7 a; Having ſwelled or 

*BLO'BLIPPED. [ thick N Grew. 
ELOCK. . { 6hck, Dutch. ] ha, * 

1. A heavy piece of timber. 
dal . A maſs of matter. 

LAG q\ A maſſy body. Wi i 057 $16} „ Swift. 

The wood on which hats are formed. 


De The wood on which criminals are be- 


headed, Dryden, 


. 6. An obſtruQion ; a ſtop. Decay of Piety, - | 


7. A ſes- term for a pull). 8 
8. A blockhead, Shateſpeare. 
7. BLOC ER. v». a. [Bloguer, Fr.] To hut 
up; to incloſe, Clarengon, 
"BLOCK-HOUSE. fe {from block and houſe. ] 
A fortreſs built to hare? or *block up a- 
aſs. | Y * 0 Raleigh, 


P 
8 TIx. . [from lock and tin. } Lin 


pure or unmixed. Boyle. 
BLOCK ADE. ſ. {from 8lock.] A ſiege car- 
ried on by ſhutting up the place. Tatler. 
* BLOCK ADE. v. a, {from the noun. ] 


To hut up. Pepe. 


to, KHE AD. ſc from beck and bead. 
A ſtupid fellow; a delt 4 a man without 
parts, Pope, 


9. rec of mind 3 tate of hep 
Hooker, Pope. . _ 
e Hot ſpark 3 man of bre. 


Philips. 


den. 1 0 


Addiſon. | 


BLO 


BLO'CKHEADED, 4. (from buck 
Stupid; dull. LER. 
BLOCKISH. a, {from Bleck, J Stupid 
BLO/CKISHLY, ad. [from blocki ib] 
©» ſtupid manner. 
-BLO'CKISHNESS, /. - Stupidity, 
-BLO'/MARY, ſ. The firſt * wh 
mille, 
BLO NK ET. /. for blanket. 
BLOOD. /. [bloop, Saxon, ] 
1. The red liquor that „ 
bodies of animals. 
2. Child; progeny. ; 2. ery 
3. Family; kindred. N 
4. Deſcent ; lineage. 
5. Birth; high. extraction. Shah 
6. Morder ; violent death, Shak 
7. Life. 1 
8, The carnal part of man. 


2 


11. The juice of any thi 
To BLOOD. v. a, ry 
1. To Rain with blood. 

2. To enure i blood, as a-hounk 
\ 


7. 
3. To beat; to e ee An 

BLOOD. BOL TER ED. a. {from l. 
bolter,] Blood- ſprinkled. Shale A bl 


To BLOOD. LET. v. a. To bleed; a 
vein medicinally, 


phlebotomiſt. 
munten. . The bo. 1 
green, ſpotted with a bright bot 


BLOOD-THIRSTY. 4 Defrow! fo The 
blood. A fir 
- BLOODFLOWER: N [Lemans 
A plant. 64 tt If 
H und wink 
BLOODGUI N a I M 7 LOW 
' BLO'ODHOUND. 7 A hound bal 1 
by the ſcent. Tom 
BLO'ODILY, ad. {from bloody] 0 __ 
- BLO/ODINESS. ſ [from bloody. To pa 
of being bloody). To bi 
BLO'ODLESS. 4. [from bleed.] | oh 
1. Without blood; dead. 2 pl 
2+ Without laughter, 0 bly 
BLO/ODSHED.”/.: {from bleed 7 
1. The crime'of blood; or muy * 


2. Slaughter; deſtruction. 
BLO/OPSHEDDER. „ Morderer. 
BLO/QDSHOT, 4 a, [from 
BLOODSHO'TTEN, ſoot: F 1 
blood burſting from its proper — 0 fy 
BLO'ODSUCKER,, /. { from d, 
1. A leech ; a fly j any thiog d 
blood. 


BLO 


Hayward, 


1 . 4. 9 Blood. by 
Stained with blood. 
] ruel ; murderous. 


bloſſom. 
The ſtate of immaturity. | | Dryden, 
DOM. v. u. 
To bring or yield game 
To produce, as bloſſoms. 
To de in a ſtate of youth. Pope. 
3 a, [from bloom. n 


Bacon. 


ope 
IE 7 [from 2 AR of blowing; 

.1 + Chapman. 

$M [blopme, Saxon. The flower 
grows on any plant. Dryden. 
0'SSOM.'wv. . To put forth bloſſoms. 
Habbakkuk. 

DT. v. a. [from Blottir, French. ] 


To mme ; to make WE invifble. 


101 
| 7 Pope. 
To efface ; to 0 Dryden, | 
To blur. Aſcbam. 
To diſgrace; to dis figure. Rowe. 
1nd; To darken, Cotoley. 


. [trom the verb.) 

An ee ſomething written, 
Dryden. 

5 Aa : 

eputation. 


oz. v. 4. To ſmoke; or ay by 
ſmoke, va b 4 


W. ſ. [o lxwe, Deeds. 1 
A ſtroke. * © © Clarendon, 
Ti. The fatal ſtroke. I % P < Dryden. 
8 A ſingle action; 0 ſudden event. 
ban | Dad. 
The act of a fly, by which the ledges | 
ide pin len. | Chapman, 
ay v. u. pret, bows ener. paſl, , 


« {blapao, Saxon. 8 „4 9 
To move with a current of air. Path. 
This word is uſed ſometimes imperſon- 
with it, as; 3 n Drydev. ... 
To pant ; to 3 jag als te 
To breathe. * don 
N lovnd bai blown. 45 Iſibon. 
Ta play muſically by wind. Numb. 
To blow over, To paſs away without 
Glanville, 


un To blow up. To fly into the air by che 
wet gunpowder, > . Tatler. w 
„ V, 4. 
er. Tr 3 the fog of ts g 


To inflate, vnh Wind. Laiab. 
. lwell; to puff intaiße. f Sbateſp. 


5. To ſpread by report. 
Pee. 


Hooker. - 
To BLOW. v. , 


TCH A. Dili. A ſpot or puſtule. 
ins 


Harvey. 


3 


eee ei he. 


one 
ge * 4% x9 


BLU'NTLY. ad. [from usr. I. 


BI. U 
5. To warm with the ASS Shak 
| D 
| 7. To infect with the eggs of flies. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
8. To blow out, To extinguiſh by wind, 
'9-.To blow up. To raiſe or ſwell) with 
breath, : ' Boyle. 
10. To blow #þ.. To deſtroy with gun- 
powder. Wodwerd. 
11. To blow upon To. ouke . ſale. ' 


iſen. 
Idlopan, Saron.] To 
bloom to bloſſom, Waller. 
BLOWPOINT. ſ. A child's play. Donne. 
BLOWTH. /. {frow e Bloom, or 

bloſſom. Raleigh. 


BLOWZ E. V A.ruddy fat-faced.wench, 


BLO WZ V. a. [from l Nee 
highacoloure g. 
BLU'/BBER, J. Ther part of «whale, that 
contains the oil. Nast! 42948 
To BLU'BBER, v. . To weep in ſach a 
manger as to ſwell che heels. Stoift, | 
To BLU'BBER: v. 4. To ſwell, the cheeks 
with weeping. Sidney. 
'BLU'DGEON. / A hort dick, with one 
neee eien ow. 260 
"BLUE. 4 [blzp, Saxon, blew Fe, One of 
the ſeven original colours, - TNewton, 
BLU” Ar 4 — bhe 2nd -bytle;] 
1. A flower of t Il ſhape Kay. 
2. A fly with a large blue bell. Prior. 
BLU/ELY. adi le. blue, ] With a blue 
colour. Swift. 
' BLU'ENESS, he [from Ulue, 9: ' The quality 
of being blue. a 
BLUFF. a. Big; ſurly; bluteriog.. D 
Jo kl. UNDER. v. . | blunderen; Dutch 
1. To miſtake groſsly; to en very el, 
1 4. To floyader 3 to fumble,” 94) 1 . 
ki" ox weren ge v. 4. To mix fooliſhly, or 
KD for Len the ve 1 1 
r oſs 
n Hal we 
UV NDERBUSS, Jo (from b{unger.] A 
gun that is diſcharged with many 75 


, BLU'NDERER- 7, [from lui A —.— 


head. Watts, 
.BLUNDERHEAD, ;4 A W's fellow, 
" N 
BLUNT.. 4. 


1. Dull on the edge or point; ; not ſharp, 


2. Dull in underſtanding; not quick. 
3. Rough z not delicate. Wotton, 
4. Abrupt; not elegant. 
Te BLUNT, v. a. [from the 
. To dull the edge or point. Dryden, 
2. ee e any appetite, Sha 


1, Without ſharpneſs, 


B O A 


2. Coarſely; plainly, Dryden, 
N ſ. [from blunt. ] 

1. Want of edge or point. Suckling. - 
, 2. C 3 roughneſs of manners. 


72 
BLUR. 1 Lure, Span, a blot. ] A t; 
a ſlain. Soutb. 


7 BLUR. v. 4. [ from the noun, ] 


1. To blot; to efface. Locke, 
2; To ſtain. Hadibras. 
To BLURT. v. 4. To let fly without think- 


ing. Hatewell. 
To BLUSH. U. 1. [blaſen, Dutch. ] . 
1. To betray ſhame or confuſion, by a red 


colour in the cheek, | / Smith, 


. To ca a red colour. Sbaleſpeare. 
BLUSH. , from the verb] 
1. The cc of the cheeks raiſed by 
mMame. » 


2+ A red or ds colour, cet. . 
34 3 Sudden appearance. ö ke. 
_ JOSEY: a. Haring the colour of a — 

acon, 

8+ BLU'STER. Vn [ſuppoſed from 572 ] 
2. To roar as - * N 

"2: To bully ; uff. 
BLV'ST ER, 10 rf m tbe verb.] 

1. Roar; z tumult, Swift. 

2. Boaſt; boiſterouſneſs, Shakeſpeare, 
BLU'STERER. ſ. A ſwaggerer ; a bully. 
[BLU'STROVS, 2. [from ber.] Tumul- 

” nous j noiſy, | Hludibrat. 
0. int ett, A word of terrour. Ten 
AR. . | ban; Saxon. ] The male ſwine, 
BOARD. 4 Ibnæd, Saxon. ] 
. A piece of wood of more . and 


breadth than thickneſs, Temple. 

*. A table. . Hakewell, 

| „A table at which a council or'court is 

. Claresdon, 

4. A court of herigen. Bacon. 
F. The deck or floor of a ir. Al. c 

To BOARD. . 3 | 
1. To enter a thip by force. 1 
*. To attack,” nk the Gente.” 

To lay or pave with boards. on, ; 


T 3OARD. v. u. To live where a 2 

rate is paid for eating. erbert, 

BOARD-WAGES. 57 Wages allowed to 
ſetvants $0 keep themſelves 1 in vieuals, 


-BO'ARDER, . [from beard] A tabler, 
BO'ARISH, fs 
*ta?; orveh, 8 boheſpeare. 
To BOAST. v. 1. To ab one's own 
Worth, or actions. ö 2 Cr. 


3 


5 penal. 


© RESE 10 


Sp enſ- ere © 
Gov, Nr L 


 BO'BW1G. /. A ſhort wig. 


To BODE, Vo *. 
nODEMENr. . [from beds) Þ 


omen. 
BO DICE. y. I from bodies.) Staysj i 
BO“ DIL ESS. 2. {from hg] 


{from boar, ] Swinifh ; > bru- -- ; 
BODILY. oY Corporealhy. 
BO DKIN. /. [bodikin, or ſeall 


my © | Pſalms. ol 


BOD 


2. Cauſe of boaſting. 
BO/ASTER. . [from Beat.] A 


BO'ASTFUL, @a.- [from beaſt and | 
- Oftentatious, 
BO AS TINGLV. ad. [from boaſing,] | 
tatiouſly. Dea 
BOAT. . bar, Saxon.] A veſſel g 
the water in. 


BOA TION. ſ. [ boare, Lat.] Rox; 


BO/ATMAN. [4 ſ. [from Boat and 
BO'ATSMAN. 5 He that manage 
-BO'ATSWAIN. ſ. [from beat and 
An officer on board a ſhip, who hat 
of all her riggingy ropes, cables, ans 
To BOB. v, a. 
1. To beat; to drub. Sl 
2+ To cheat; to gain by 7 


To BOB, v. 2. To play — | 
x k 
B. ſ. [from the verb neuter.] 
mething - that hangs fo us . 
— ſely. 
2. The words repeated at the e 
_ ſtanza, L'l 
3. A blow. 
BO BBIN. 3 a bobine, Fe] A ſmall 
wood, uſed in weaving, 
BO/BCHERRY. . {from bob and « 
A play among children, in wi 
* _ is bong. ſo as to bob a 


— Cut tail. 
BO/BTAILED, 4. Having a 14 


To BODE. v. a. [bedian, Saxon. 
tend; to be the omen of. 5 

8 be an omen; 

ſhew. 407 


To BODGE. — *. To boggle. 
coat quilted with whalebone. 
without a body. 

BO'DILY. 4. [from body.] 

1. Corporeal'z/ containing bod) - 

2. Any to ws body? not the ml 
3 Real; ; aftual, 


(is 
# 


= 


ner.] 


1. An inſtrument with a ſwall lf 
draw e thre 


def haits 


ſharp point, 
2. An inſtrument to 


band through/a Joop. 
3" Aw inftrumeny to def 


" 


BOL 


. lbod g, Saxon. ] 


eality ; oppoſed to repreſentation. 
tolle give maſs. Clarendon. 


| corporation, Swift. 
The outward condition. 1 Cor. 
he main part. | Aaddiſon. 
A pandeQ ; a general collection. 
Strength; as, wine of a good body. 
Y.CLOATHS. ſ. Cloathing for horſes 
are dieted. Addiſon, 
Dv. v. 4. To produce in ſome form, 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
f, ſex, ſoft, Iriſh.] A march; a fen; 
South, 


that lives in a boggy country. 
GGLE, v. a. [from bogil, Dutch. ] 
o ſtart; to fly back, Dryden, 


LER. /. [from boggle.] A doubter; 
drous man. * N 
Y, 0 from „ a M4 wampy. 

* S l 


OUSE. /. A houſe of office, 
A. ſ. [An Indian word.] A ſpecies 


IL, 5. v. [bouiller, Fr.] 


BOL 


To BO'LDEN, », 4. [from bold} To make 


ial ſubſtance of an animal. bold. | . Dame. 
he material ſu Matthew, BO/LDFACE. J. [from bold and face. } Im- 
latter 3 oppoſed to ſpirit, pudence; ſaucineſs, L' Eftrange, 


n; a human being. Hoster. BO'LDFACED, a. [from bold and 2 


pudent. 


Cola. BOL DLV. ad. [from Bold. ] In a bolq man- 


ner. Hooker, 


T'be main army; the battle, Clarendon, BO'LDNESS, ſ. [from bold. ] 


1. Courage; bravery. Sidney. 

2. Exemption from caution. Dryden. 

3. Freedom; liberty, Cor. 

4. Confident truſt in God, Hooker. 

5. Aſſurace. Bacon. 

6. Impudence. Hooker, 
BOLE. , 


1. The body or trunk of a tree. C "= 
2. A kind of earth, 4 ward. 
3- A meaſure of corn containing fi 

buſhels, X Morti . 


praſs, . 
ROTTER. /, [from bog and trot.] 50. LIS. J. ILat.] Bolis is a great fiery ball, 


ſwiftly hurried through the air, and gene» 
rally drawing a tail after it. 


BOLL. ſ. A round ſtalk or ſtem. 
o heſitate, ke, - To BOLL. v. 3. [from the noun. ] To riſe 
Fs 


in a ſtalk, 


BO/LSTER. ſ. Ibolrene, Saxon, ] 


1. Something laid on the bed, to ſupport 
G 


the head, 2 8 
2. A pad, or quilt. Si. 
3. Compreſs of a wound, - Ii 


Pope. To BO'LSTER, v. 4. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter, 


To be agitated by heat, Bentley. 2. To afford a bed to. Shake 
o de hot; to be fervent. Dryden. 3. To hold wounds together with a com- 
o move like boiling water. Gay, preſs. $4.5 Sha 
0 be in hot liquor, Shakeſpeare, 4+ To ſupport; to maintain. South, 
* 0 cook by boiling. Ci. BOLT. /. [boult, Dutch; Bong. ] : 


IL, V, 4, To ſeeth 5 to repare, or 
by hot water, F Bacon, 
ER. ſ. [from boil. | 

de perſon that boils any thing. Boyle, 
he veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 
ROUS, a. [byfter, furious, Dutch. ] 


TEROUSLY, ad. [from boifterous.] 
ently; tumultuouſly, Swift, 
IROUSNESS, f. {from boiferous.] 
Multuouſneſs ; turbulence, 


te of a bole, _ Brown. 
x a, [bald, Saxon.] i 
Nag; brave; tout. 
wcuted with ſpirit, Roſcommon, 


Apudent z rude, Feeluſ. 
ntious, r 
ding out to the view. Dryden. 
nate bold, To take frecdoms. 
4 Tillotſon, 


Nr. a. [from bele,] Partaking of the - 


7 
nfident ; not ſcrupulous, Locke. BO'LTER. ſ. [from the verb.] A fieve to 


I, An arrow; a dart, 


2. Lightning; a thunderbolt, Dryden, 
3. Bolt upright; that is, upright as an ar- 


row, on. 
4. The bar of a door. Shakeſpeare, 
. An iron to faſten the legs; corrupted 


lent ; loud; ſtormy, Waller. bought; a link. Shakeſpear Go 
urbulent ; furious, Addiſon, 6. A ſpot of ſtain, Shakeſpeare. 
owieldy, Spenſer, To BOLT, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt, Dryden. 
2. To blurt out, bro Milton. 

To fetter; to ſhackle, Sbaleſpeare. 
4 To fift; to ſeparate with a 8 


5. To examine; to try out. Ha 
6. To purify; to purge. Shakeſpea 


Temple. To BOLT, v. =, To ſpring out with ſpeci 
* th D — 4 


and ſuddenneſs, 


arate meal from bren, 


P * 


ſe Bac 
BO'LTHEAD. /. A long firait-necked gla 


veſſel, a matraſs, or receiver, Boyle. 


BO/LTING-HOUSE, J. The place where 


meal is Gifted, | Dennis, 


BO/LTe 


— — —ñ— - — ———_— 


BON 


BO/LTSPRIT, or BDW]WwST AIT. . A maſt 

running out at the head of a ſhip, not 
ſtanding upright, but aſlope. Sea Dic. 
BO'LUS:. . HAN .] A medicine, made up 


into a ſoft maſ+, larger than pills. Sxoiyt. 
BOMB. . { bombus, Latin, ] a0 
1. A loud noiſe. Bacon. 


2. A hollow iron ball, or ell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent for 
a fuſce, or wooden tube, filled with com- 
buſtible matter; to be thrown out from a 


. - mortar, TY Roxve, 
To BOMB. v. a. To attack with bombs. 
| y | Prior, 


BOMB-CHEST. /. [from bomb and cheft. ] 

A kind of cheſt filled with bombs, placed 
under ground, to blow up in the air, 

BOMB-KETCH. 2 /. A kind of ſhip, 


BOMB- VESSEL. ſtrongly built, to bear 
the ſhock of a mortar, Aadiſon. 


BO'MBARD. /. { bombardus, Lat.] A great 
gun. A barrel for wine. Knolles, 
To BOMBA'RD: v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To attack with bombs. Addiſon, 
BOMBARDIER. . ¶ from bombard.] The 
engineer whoſe employment it is to ſhoot 


bombs, 3 Tatter, 
BOMBA'RDMENT, oh oye core 
An attack made by throwing bombs. 


| | Aadiſon. 

BO'MBASIN. ſ. [bombafin, Fr.] A flight 
 filken ſtuff. 
BO'MBAST, ſ. Puſtian; big words. Donne. 
BOMB AST. 2. High ſounding. Shakeſp. 
BOMBULA'TION, /. [from bonnbus, Lat. ] 

Sound; noiſe. „ Brown, 
BONA RO'BA. ſ. A whore. Shakeſpeare, 
BONA'SUS. Lat.] A kind of huftalo. 
BONCHRE'TIEN. J. [French.] 4A ſpecies 
. of pear, ſo called, probably, from the name 

of a gardener, | | ö 
BOND. /. bond, Saxon. ] n 

x. Cords, or chains, with which any one. 
Is bound, | Shakeſpeare, 


2. Ligament that holds together. Locke. 
3. Union; connexion. Mortimer. 
4. Impriſonment; captivity. Afts. 


5. Cement; cauſe of union. Shekeſpeare, 
6. A writipg of obligation. den. 
7. Law by wbich one is obliged, oc ke. 
BOND. a. [xe bonden, Saxon. ] Captive; 
in à ſervile ſtate. 1 Cor. 
BONDAGE. /. [from bond.] Captivity; 
impriſonment. 17 Sidney. Pope. 
BO'NDMAID. ſ. [from Sand.] A woman 
ſlave, 2 | 
BO'NDMAN. ſ. [from bond.] A man ſlave, 
one wholly in another's power, Dryden, 
BONDSE'RVAN T. /. A ſlave. Leviticus, 
BONDSE/RVICE, /. Slavery, 1 Kings, 
BO'NDSLAVE, ſ. A man in flavery. . 


- BO'NNY. a. [from bon, bonne, Frend 


Shakeſpeare, 


- BOOK-KEEFPING. / [from hat 


B OO 


BO'NDSMAN. . from bond and 
One bound for another, 
BO'NDWOMAN, A woman flaye, 


BONE. /. ban, Saxon.] 
1. The ſolid parts of the body of 
mal. _— 

2. A fragment of meat; a bone w 
much fleſh as adheres to it. 
3+ To be upon the bones, To attach, 

: - Ol 

To make no 
5. Dice. 

To BONE. v. a. [from the noun. ] J 
out the bones from the fleſh. 

BO/NtLACE. ſ. [The bobbins with 
lace is woven, being frequently m 
bones. ] Flaxen lace, 

BO/'NELESS. a. [from bone. ] Without 

To BO'NESET, v. 2. {from bone u 

To reſtore a bone out of joint ; rj 
bone broken. { 

BO'NESET TER. . [from boneſer.] 4 
rurgeon, b 

BO'NFIRE. /. [Ben, good, Fr. ai 
A fire made for triumph, 

BO/NGRACE. ſ. ¶ bonne grace, Ft.) 
vering for the forehead, ' 7 

BO/NNET, ſ. {bonez, Fr.] A hat; 10 

BO NNET. In fortification.] Ak 

little ravelin. 7 | 

BO/NNETS. [In the fea language.) 4 
ſails ſet on the courſes on the misc 


_ "fail, and foreſail, 

BO/NNILY. ad. [from bonny,] 
handſomely. 

BO/NNINESS, .. [ from bonny.] C 

handſomeneſs. 


4. To make no bones, 


* 
bd 


1. Handſome ;' beautiful. 
2, Gay ; merry, mh 
BONNY-CLABBER. 1. Sour dutte 


BONUM MAGNUM, ſ. A great} 
BO/NY. 3. [from bone. ] 
1. Confiſting of bones. 
2. Full of bones, Gin] 
BO'OBY, /. A dull, heavy, ſtupid 


BOOK. 7. [boc, Saxon, ] 
1. A volume in which we read or 


2. A particular part, a diviſion of 


3. The regiſter in which a tradet ke 
account, PA? pat 
4. In books, In kind remembrance. 4 
5. Without book, By memory. 
To BOOK. v. a. To regiſter in a 0 


The art of keeping accounts. 


. 


BOO 


OKBINDER. /. A man whoſe profeſ- 
on it is to bind books, 
OKFUL. a. [from book and fall.] 
wuded with undigeſted knowledge, Bp. e. 
OKISH. 4. { from book. ] Given to books, 
Spe@ator, 
OKISHNESS, ſ. [from bookifþ. 
diovineſs, 
DKLE'ARNED. 2. [from book and learn- 
] Verſed in books, Swift, 
KLEARNING. ſ. {from Scot and 
„] Skill in literature; acquaint- 


* Ty = 


Ke with books, Sidrey. 
MAN. /. _ book and man.] A 
a whoſe profeſſion is the ſtudy of books, 

1 Sbaleſpeare. 

| OKMATE, he Schoolfellow. 

Sberteſpeare. 

OKSELLER, . He whoſe profeſſion it 

to ſell books. Valron. 


KWORM. [from book and worm. ] 
A mite that eats holes in books, 

A ſtudent too cloſely fixed upon books, 
PM. ſ. {from bom, a tree, Dutch, ] 

[In ſea language] A long pole uſed to 
read out the clue of the ſtudding ſail. 


mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer, 
A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour, 
| Dryden, 
OM. v. n=, To ruſh with violence. 
| Pepe. 
IN. . [from bene, Sax. ] A gift; a 
at, Addiſon. 
IN, 4. [ben, Fr.] Gay; merry. Milton. 
R. J. (ber, Dutch. ] A lout; a clown, 
Temple. 
1 4. [from Soor. ] Clowniſh ; ruſ- 
Shakeſpe 


are. 


Amr. ad. After a clowniſh man- 
RISHNESS, ſ. [from Booriſb.] Coarſe- 


of manners, 

Sk. ol [ber ig, Saxon.) A tall for a cow. 

„v. 4. | bor, Saxan.] 

[2 profit 3 to advamrage. Hooker, Pope. 

Is eorich ; to benefit, Sbaleſpeare. 

4. trom the verb.] 

Profit ; gain; advantage. Shakeſpeare. 

To beer, With advantage; over and 
Her bert. 

. [ [bette, French.] A covering for 

| leg, uſed by horſemen. - Milton. 

Pl of a coach, The ſpace between the 

man and the coach. 


b IT, v. a, To put on boots. 

y Sate 
HOSE, ſ. [from _ and boſe. | 

"os tings to ſerve for boots. hakeſpeare, 

-TREE. . Wood ſhaped ken 1 to 

be biven int boote for ſtretching them 


vor, I. 


Over- 


A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as 


B OR 
BY „„ om brotand cateb. ] 
The perſon whoſe buſineſs at an inn is to 


pull off the boots of paſſengers. Swift. 
BO'OTED 3. {from boor.] In boots. 


Dryden. 

BOOTH. ſ. [þeed, Dutch.] A houſe built 

of hoards or boughs. Stuift. 
BO'OTLESS. a. {from best.] 


1. Uſeleſs z unavailing. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Without ſucceſs, Shakeſpearte 
BO'OTY. g. [buyt, Dutch,] | | 
1. Plunder; pillage. Dryden. 


2. Things gotten by robbery, arg” 
3+ To play booty, To loſe by deſign. * 
BOPE EP. ſ. To play Bor xx, is to! 
and draw back, as if frighted. Dryden. 
BO'RABLE, a, [trom bore. ] That may be 
bored. 
BOR ACHIO. ſ. [borracho, Spanith A 
drunkard. Congrevt. 
BO'RAGE, /. [from borago, Lat.] A plant. 
BO'RAMEZ, ſ. The vegetable lamb, ge- 
nerally known by the name of Apnus 
8 Brown, 
BO'RAX, ſ. [borax, low Latin.] An ar- 
tificial ſalt, prepared from ſal armoniac, 
nitre, calcined tartar, ſea ſalt, and alum, 
diſſolved in wine. Nui _ 
BO*RDEL. . [bordeel, Teut.] A brothe 
a bawdy-houſe. Sout 1 
BO/RDER. ſ. (bord, German.] 


1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 
4 Dryden, 
2, The edge of a country. Sfenſer. 


3. The outer part of a Rene adorned 

with needlework, 

4. A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet 

with flowers, Waller. 
To BO'RDER. v. a. [from —— - 

1. To confine upon. ollet. 


2. To approach nearly to. Tillotſen. 
To BO/RDER, VU, 4, 

1. To adorn with a border, 

2. To reach; to touch. Raleigb. 


BO RDERER. ſ. [from border.] He ca 
dwells on the borders. Spen 

To BO/RDRAGE. v, n. \from bender? e 
plundet the borders. Spenſer. 

To BORE. V. a, { bonuan, Saxon +] To pierce 


with a hole, Digty. 
To BORE. VU, N. 
I, To make a hole, Wi ukhins, 


2. To puſh forward towards a certain 

point. Dryden. 
BORE. ſ. [from Ni 9 

1. The hole made b ing. Milton. 


2. The inſtrument Vich which a hole js 


bored. | on. 
3. The pre of any hole, Bacon, 
BURE. The preterite of bear. Dryden. 


BY'REAL. a. [borealis Late} Norther — 
3 1. 


Le 


BO'RE AS. ſ. [Lat.] The north wind. 
py E/E. [4 A kind of dance, Swoift. 
O'RER. , [from bere.] A piercer. Moxon, 
BORN, The participle paſſive of bear, 
To be BORN. v. n. pafſ. To come into 
life, Lo. ke. 
BO/ROUGH. /. bonhoe, Sax.] A town 
with a corporation, _ g 
BO/RREL. /. A mean fellow, 
To BO'RROW. v. «. 

1. To take ſomething from another upon 
credit. F NMebemiab. 
2. To aſk of another the uſe of ſomething 
fer a time, - Dryden, 
3. To take fargething of another. I arts, 
4- To uſe as one's own, though not be- 
longing to one. Dryden, 


BO'RROW., f. [from the verb.] The thing. 


| borrowed. Shakeſpears, 
BORROW ER. J. [from borrow. ] 
1. He that borrows. Milton, 


2, He that takes what is another's, Pope. 
RO'SCAGE, . [boſcage, Fr.] Wood, or 
wood)Jands, | orten. 


BO/SKY. a. [borne Fr.] Woody. Milton, 


 B&/SOM, /. [borme, Saxon, ] 
I, The breaſt; the heart. Shakeſpeare. 
2, An iccloſure, Hooker, 


3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
breaft. . Exodus. 
4+ The tender affetions, Milton, 
5. Inclination ; deſire. Shakeſpeare, 

BO SOM, in compoſition, implies intimacy z 
confidence; fondneſs. Ben Fonſon, 

To BO'SQM. v. a. from the — 

1. To incloſe in the boſom. Milton, 

2. To conceal in privacy. Pope. 
BO/SON, ſ. [corrupted from beatſwwain. ] 
BOSS, ſ. L, French. 


1. A ſtud. Pope. 
2. The part rifing in the midſt of any 
thing. e Job. 
3. A thick body of any kind. Aoxon, 


BOSS AGE. /. 12 architecture.] Any ſtone 
. that has 8 projecture. | 
BO/SVEL. ſ. A ſpecies of erowfoot. 


"BOTANICAL, 1 a. [2oram, an herb,] 
BOTA/NICK., Relating to herbs; ſkilled 
in herbs. Addiſon, 
BO TANIST. ſ. [from botany. ] One ſkilled 
in plants, | . Woodward, 


BUTANO'LOGY. /. [Boracay ia] A dif- 
courſe upon plants. 
BO'TANY. /. [from foram, an herb. ] 
The ſcience of plants 5 that part of natu- 
ral hiſtory u bich relates to vegetables, 
BUTCH. ſ. [boxa, Italian. ] 
5 1. A ſwelling, or eruptive diſcoloration of 
the ſkin, ns Us Donne, 
2. A part in any work ill finiſhed. 
1 Shakeſpeare. 
3+ An adventitious part clumk$ly added. 


5 1 5 
penſer . BOTH. conj. As well. 9 


 BO'TTLESU REW. . 


BOUD, ſe An inſect which breed 
malt. | 
'To BOUGE, », 3. [bouge, Fr.] To 


BOU 
7e BOTCH. v. 4. [from the nous 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumſh. 
2. To put together unſuitably, or unk 
fully, -3Y 
3. To mark with botches, 
BO'TCHY, 2. [from botcb.] Market 
botchet. Sbaleſ 
BOTH. 2. Ibarha, Saxon.] The two; 
one and the other. ; 


BO'TRYOID, . [8dquozidng.] Haring 
form-of a bunch of grapes, Mud 


BOTS. ſ. Small worms in the enten 
horſes, bal 
BOTTLE. fe [ bowteille, French. ] Af 
1. A ſmall veſſel of glaſs, or other matt Ak 


with a narrow mouth. 

2. A quantity of wine uſually put in 

bottle; a quart, | Spal 

3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundlely 
D 


To BO'1 TLE, v. 4. [from the noun.] 
incloſe in bottles. | | 
BO TTLE FLOWER. ſ. A plant. 
[ from ber 
ſerew.] A ſcrew to pull out the cork, 
BOTTOM. ſ. [borm, Saxon. } 
1. The loweſt part of any thing, 
2. The ground. under the water, 
Dy 
* 3+ The foundation; the g 
4 


- 
4. A dale; a valley, 
5. The deepeſt part. 

6. Bound; limit. | Shakeſ 
7. The utmoſt of any man's capacity. 


| - d bateſþ 
$. The laſt reſort, j 
9. A veſſel for navigation. 
10, A chance; or ſecurity, 7 
11. A ball of thread wound up ** 

N J or 

To BOTTOM. v. 2. [from the nous. 
1. To build upon; to fix * 


port. 
2. To wind upon fomething, 


L 


N 


wempti 
UNDL 


ej 


To BOTTOM. v. 7. To reſt upon # . 

ſupport. 14 oy 
BO'TTOMED. 3. Having a bottom. Var gt 
BO/TTOMLESS, 4. [from bottom. „ — 


ing a bottom; fathomleſs. 
BO'TTOMRY, / {In navigation ande 

merce. ] The act of borrowing mos 

ſhip's bottom, 
BO UCHET, ſ. [French.] A fort off 


out. 
BOUGH. ,. [bogs Saxon-] An 1 
large ſhoot of a tree. | 
BOUGHT, preten, of to buy, poudh 


BOU 


GHT. ſ. [from to bow, 

” 10 [ link; a 4 A Milton. 
A flexure. Brown, 
PILLON. /. err Proth ; ſoup, 
ULDER Walls, ſ. [In architeQure, ] 
alls built of — flinis or pebbles, pe. 
za ſtrong mortar, 

IQUNCE, . N. 

„To fall or fly againſt any thing with 
reat force, Swift. 


, To make a ſudden leap. Addiſon. 


„To boaſt 3 to bully, 
To be wy or ftrong, Shakeſpeare, 
9 


UNCE, /. from the verb.] 
A ſtrong ſudden blow. 
A ſudden crack or noiſe. y. 
A boaſt; a threat. 
NCER. ſ. [from bounce.] A boaſter; 
bully z an — threatener. 
UND. /. [from bind. ] 
A limit; a boundary. 
A limit by which any excurſion is re- 
ined, Locke, 
, A leap; a jump; a ſpring. Addiſon, 
A rebound. ay of Piety, 
BOUND, v. 4. [from the — 2 
To limit; to terminate. ph Dryden, 
To reſtrain; to confine, ak . 
00ND. v. a. [bondir, Fr.) 22 
Jo jump; to ſpring. Pepe. 
To rebound; to fly back. 
Sbalqpeare. 
To make to bound. 
Shakeſp care, 
ND. participle paſſive of bind. Knolles, 
UND. 2. [a word of doubtful etymo- 
vy] Deſtined ; intended to come to any 
tee. Temple, 
RAY, ſ. [from bound.) Limit; 


Rogers. 
— partici le I of bind, 


0 D. v. 4. 


NDING-ST J. A lone to 
UND-STONE, play _ 


DLESNESS, J. [ from 1 . s, ] 


emption from limits. ' South, 


I unconfined. South, 
UNTEOUS, 2. [from bounty. ] Liberal; 
Ind ; generous, Dryde en. 
INTEOUSLY, ad. [from bounteous. ] 
wrally ; generoufly. Dryden. 
ENTEOUSNESS. / « [from bounteons, ] 
unificence ; — Pſalms, 
LI UL. . [from bounty and 7 ] 
j generous z munificent. lor, 
MTIFULLY, ad. [from beunti fol. 4715. 
Donne. 
IFULNESS, fe [from bountiful. ] 
a of being bountiful ; enero 


Arab. G 
oon * oodneſs ; 


virtue, 
Spenſer, 


en. 


Pope, l 


UNDLESS, 4. [from bound. ] Unlimit- 


BOW 
oN rv. , [bong Fr.] n 


liberality z munificence, 


To BO'URGEON,. . n. {bourgeonner, 1 Fri 


To ſprout ; to ſhoot into branches. 
Hocrel. 
BOURN, /. [Lorne, Fr.] 
r. A bound; a limit. Shak 


2, A brook; a torrent, er. 
To BOUSE. v. . (buyſen, Dutch; 10 
drink laviſhly, 
BO/USY. a. {from bouſe.] Drunken, King 
BOOT. ſ. [betta, Italian,J A turn; as 
much of an action as is performed at one 


time, Sidney. 

BO'UTEFEU, ſ. [French.] An incendiary. 

King Charles, 

BO'UTISALE. . A fale at a cheap _— 
H, 


BOUTS RIMES. [French.] The laft words 
or rhimes of a number of verſes given to 
be filled up, 

To BOW. va. locges, Wee 1 
1. To bend; to inflect. Lorle. 

2. To bend the body in token of reſpe& 


or ſubmiſſion, Iſaiah. 
3+ To bend, or incline, . 
ci. 
4. To depreſs z to cruſh, Pope 
To BOW, wi #. 
Is To bend to ſuffer flexure, 
2. To make a reverence, ' Decay of Piety. 
3 To ſtoop. 5442. 
4. To ſink under preſſure. fry | 
BOW. /. [from the verb. It is pronounced, 
like the verb, as now, bew. ] An act of 
reverence or ſubmiſſion, Swift, - 


BOW. ſ. pronounced bo. 
1. An inſtrument of war, | Alleyne, 
2. A coloured arch in the clouds, Gem: 
15 The inftrument with which firing- in- 
ruments are ſtruck. Dryden. 
4. The doubling of a ſlring in a flip-knot., 
LL A yoke, Shokeſpeare, 
6. Bow of a fbip, That of het which 
begins at the 25 and compaſſing ends of 
the ſtern, and ends at the ſternmoſt parts of 
the forecaſtle ' 
BOW-BENT, &. [from bow and bent,] 
Crooked. on. 
BOW-HAND. ſ. [from bow and nt} 
The hand that draws the bow. er. 
BOW-LEGGED. 4. [from bow mal ber 


£ . 


Having crooked legs. 
To BO'WEL.'v. a. (from N. noun.] To 
pierce the bowels, Thomſon. 


BO'WELS. ſ. [$oyaux, Fr.] 
1. Iateſtines; the veſſels and organy with - 


in the body, Samuel, 
2. The inner ports of any —_ 
3. Tenderneſs ; compaſſion. 22 


BO WER. J. [from bergb.] An arbour 
made of branches, 
O02 BO'WER, 


1 - . 


BOY: 


BO/WER. /. [from the Sow of a ſhip. ] 
Anchor ſo called. ö 
To BO/WER. 3. [from the noun.] To 


embower. Shakeſpeare. 
BO'WERY, a, [from bower.] Full of 
| bowers, f Tickell, 
BO/WL.'f, [buelin, Welch. ] 
1. A veſſel to hold liquids. Felton. 


2. 'The hollow part of any thing. - ift. 
A baſin, or fountain. Bacon. 

BUWL. /. [boule, Fr.] A round maſs rolled 
along the ground. . Herbert. 
To BOWL, 9. a. | from the noun. ] 

1. To play at bowls. 
2. To throw bowls at any thing. 
1 Shakeſpeare. 
BY'WLDER STONES. /. Lumps or frag- 
ments of ſtone or marble, rounded by 
being tumbled to and again by the ation 

of the water. Woodward. 
BO'WLER. ſ. [from Jul.] He that plays 

at bowls. 5 
BO“ WLINE. ſ. A rope faſtened to the middle 

part of the outſide of a ſail. 
BO'WLING-GREEN. ſ. [from bow! and 

green.] A level piece of ground, kept 

ſmaqoth for bowlers. Bentley. 
BO/WMAN. ſ. An archer. 
BO/WSPRIT. /. Boltſprit ; which ſee. 
To BO'WSSEN. V. a, To ciench z to ſoak. 
, 4 5 N Carew. 
BO/WSTRING. /. The firing by which the 

bow is kept bent. 
BO'WY ER. {from bow.] 
1. Amn/archer. a + 2, Dryden. 

2. One whoſe trade is to make bows, 
BOX. ſ. [box, Saxon. | A tree. 
BOX: /. — Saxon. 

1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. Pape. 
2. The caſe of the mariner's compaſs, | 

3. The cheſt into which money given is 
put. 900 — Spenſer. 

4. Seat in the playhbu ſa. Pepe. 
To BOX. v. 4. | from the noun.] To in- 
claſe in a box. Swift, 
BOX. / [bock, a check, Welch. ] A blow 
/ on the head given with the band. &ranball, 

7 BOX. 1 @, [from the noun. ] To fight 
with the fiſt. * 3 Spectator. 
BOXEN. 4. {from box. 

I, Made of box. h wine. Gaye 

2. Reſembling box. Dryden. 
BOXER. /. ( fiom 
with his fiſts. 

1. A male child; not a girl. 
2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence z- older 
» than an infant, 5 1 
A word of contempt for young men. 
CO ee OS locks 
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ILE 


Jeremiub. : 


: BRACH, J. [5arque, Fr.] A bitch ha 


J Aman who ghts 


BRA 


To BOY. v. #. [from the noun.] T4 
apiſhly, or like a boy. Sbalepun 
* HOOD. /. [from bey.] The ſtate d 


oy. deci 
BO'YISH. 4. [from bey. ] 
1. Belonging to a boy. Sha'e(; 
2. Childiſh; trifling. Dn 
BO'YISHLY, ad, [from &oyi/b.] Chila 
ly; triflingly. 
BO/'YISHNESS. .. [from boyifo.] Child; 
1 5 triflingneſs. 
ISM. . [from J] Poem 
biber e, l — D* 
BP. An abbreviation of biſhop. | 
BR A/'BBLE. ſ. [brabbelen, Dutch. ] A cla 
rous conte t. ba leſt 
To BRA'BBLE. v. a. [from the noun.| 1 
- conteſt noifly, 
* J. A clamorous noif | 
ow. 
To BR ACE. v. 4. [embroſfſer, Fr.] 
1. To bind; to tie «Joke with bandags. 
a. To intend to train up. fi 
BRACE. . [from the verb, ] 
1. CinQure ;z bandage, 
2. That which holds any thing up. 
3. BRACES of. a coach, Thick firay 
leather on which it hangs. 
4+ Brace. [lo printing.] A crookedh 
incloſing a paſſage; as in a triplet, 
8. Warlike preparation, Shuteſw 
d. Tenſion; tightneſs, Haut 
BRACE, /. A pair; a couple. D: 
BRA'CELET.-/. [braceler, F r.] An e 
ment ſor the arms. . 
BRA C ER. /. 
a bandage, 


GC 
nly 


GC 


[from brace.] A gindut 
} Wi; 


Sbaleſte 
BRA'CHTAL. a. [from bracl ium, LA. 
longiag te the arm. 
BRACHY/GRAPHY. , [ef- xd and 
ge.] The art or practice of writing! 
ſhort compaſs, Glam 
BRACK. /. A breach. Di 
BRA'/CRET. ſ. A piece of wood fixed 
the ſupport of ſomething. Mori 
BRA CKISH. 4. [brack, Dutch.] 8 
ſomething ſalt. Ber 
BR — ESS. ſ. [from brachfþ. 
neis. +4 
BRAO. g. A ſort of nail to floor " 
8 with. 2 v. : Ma 
To BR AS. v. n. [braggeren, Dutch. 
boaſt; to diſplay ofteniatioully. 


BRAG. /. gown the verb.] 
I. A boaſt ; a proud expreſſion. 
2. The thing boaſted, _ = 
BRAGOGADO CIO. /. A puffing, bow 
fellow. 5 — 


4 


'$ © 
ART. 4. [from brag.) Boaſtſul; 
nly oſtentatious. Donne. 
COART. . [from brag.] A boaſter. 

| | Shakeſpeare, 
CGER. /. [from brag.] A boaſter. 


Ess. a. [from brag.] Without a 
4p | [ | 4] Shakeſpeare. 
RAID, v. a, [bhæ dan, Saxon. 
we together. ilton. 
ID. /. [from the verd.] A texture; a 
ft, Prior. 
ID a Deceitful, Shakeſf eare, 
LS. .. [Sea term,] Small ropes rceved 
uch blocks. | 

IN, [bpurgen; Saxon. ] 

That collection of veſſ-ls and organs 
de bead, from which ſenſe and motion 


ſe, Shakeſpeare, 
The underſſanding. Hammond. 
. The affections. Shakeſpeare, 


RAIN, v. a. To Kill by beating out the 


us, Shakeſpeare, 
IM INLESS a. [from brain.] Silly. 
| | Hooker. 


N PAN, ſ. [ſrom brain and pan.] The 
|| containing the brains, Dryden. 
INSICK. 3. [from brain and ſich. ] 
leheaded; giddy. Aſebam. Knolls. 
INSICKLY. ad. [from Grainfick.] 


My; headily. Shakeſpeare. 
INSICKNESS, ſ. [from brain/ich, } In- 
Aeon ; giddineſs. 
ie Kk. The preterite af break, K nolles, 
E. /. Fern; brambles, Dryden. 
eſe RE. . 


Aninftrument for dreſſing hemp or flax, 
The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
A baker's kneading trough. 
KY. a. [from brake. ] Thorny; prickly; 
+ Ben Fonſen. 
MBLE, ſ. [bnemlar, Sax. rubus, Lat.] 
blackberry buſh 3 dewberry buſh; raſp- 
buſh, FD 
any rough prickly ſhrub. Gay. 
MBLING. /. A bird, called alſo a 
tain chaffinch. 3 
V... (brenna, Italian.] The huſks of 
" ground, Wotton. 
Nen /, branche, French, ] b 
de ſhoot of a tree trom one of the main 


= Shakeſpeare 
Aty diſtinct article. Rogers, 
part that ſhogts out from the reſt, 
N Raleigh, 
(mailer river running into a larger. 
Raleigh. 
Any part of a family deſcending in a 
n line. Carew. 


South. 


ol v. ad. [from brag. ] Finely. 1575 P 
0 


ins. 6 Pope, ; 
AIS tf. a. [from brain.] Hotheaded ; 


B R A 


6. The offepring; the deſcendant Craſbam. 
7. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
To BRANCH, v. 2. { from the noun, } 


1. To ſpread in branches, Milton, 

2, To ſpread into ſeparate parts. Locke. 

3. To ſpeak diffuſively. Speator, 

4. To have horns ſhooting out, Milton. 
To BRANCH. v. a. 

1. To divide as into branches. Bacon. 

2, To adorn with needle work. Spenſer, 


BRA/NCHER. f. | 
1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 
2. In falconry, a young hawk. [ branchier, 
French] 
BRA'NCHINESS, a. [from branchy.] Ful- 
neſs of branches, 
BRA/NCHLESS. /. [from branch] 
1. W:thout ſhoots or boughs. 
2, Naked. Shakeſpeare. 
BRA/NCHY, 4. [from branch. ] Full of 
branches ſpreading. Fats, 
BRAND. [bnand, Saxon, ] 
1. A tick lighted, or fit to be lighted, 


Dryden, 
2. A ſword. Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. Granville. 


4 A mark made by burning with a hot 

iron. Bacon, Dryden, 
To BRAND. v. 3. [branden, Dutch. 

1. To mark with a hot iron. | 

2. To mark with a note of infamy, Atterb. 
BRA'/NDGOOSE. ſ. A kind of wild fowl, 
To BRA'NDISH. v. 4. {from brand, a 
 ſword.] 


1. To wave or ſhake, Smith, 
2. To play with; to flouriſh. Locke, 


BRA/NDLING, g. A particular worm. 


. N alton. 
BRAND V. ſ. A ſtrong liquor diſtilled from 
wine. Swift. 


BRA'NGLE, /. Squabble; wrangle. Swi/t. 
To BRA'NGLE, v. . To wrangle;z to 
ſquabble, | 
BRANK. /. Buckwheat.  HMertinar, 
BRA/NNY. a. [from bran.] Having the ap- 


pearance of bran, Wiſeman. 

BRA'SIER» f {from brofe.] +7 
1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. 
2. A pan to hold coals, Arbutbnot. 


BRASIL, or BAZ IL. ſ. An American 
wood, commonly ſoppoſed to have been 
thus denominated, becauſe firſt brought 
from Braſil. . 

BRASS. ſ. [bpar, Saxon. 

1. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. Bacon, 

2. Impudence. 

BRA/SSINESS. {; [from braſſy.] An appear - 
ance like braſs. | 
BRA'SSY. a. [from brafs.] 
1. Partaking of braſs, © 


n 
Hard as braſs. 


Shakeſpeare, 


3. Im- 


—. 
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3. Impudent. | 
BRAST. participial a. [from burſt.) Burſt; 
broken. | 
BRAT. /.- 
1. A child ſo called in contempt. 


BRAVA “DO. ſ. A boaſt; a brag, 
BRAVE. 3. brave, N 
1. Courageous; daring; bold. 
2. Gallanyy having a noble mien. 


BRAVE, ſ. [brave, French.) 


1. A heftor; a man daring beyond pru- BRA/ZENNESS, fe [from brazen] 
. dence or fitneſs, Dryden, 
Shakeſpeare, 


2. A boaſt; a challenge. 
To BRAVE, v. 4. ¶ from the noun. ] 
1. To defy; to challenge. 
2. To tatry a boaſting appearance. Bacon. 
BRA*VELY, ad. {from brave.] In a brave 
manner 3 couregeouſſy; gallantly. Dryden. 
BRA'VERY; ſ. [from brave.] 


1. Courage; magnanimity. Addiſon, 
2. Splendour ; magniſicence, Spenſer, 
3. Show; oſtentation. 8 Bacon. 
4. Bravado; boaſt, Sidney. 


BRAVO. /, {braws, Italian] A man who 


murders for hire. Govern. of the Tongue, BREAD. ſ. [bnend, Saxon. 


To BRAWL. v. #; {brouitler, French. ] 
1. To quarrel noifily or indecently. 


' Watts, 
2, To ſpeak loud and indecently. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
3. To make a noiſe, 
BRAWL. /. [from the verb.] Quarrel; 
noiſe ; ſcurrility. 
BRA'WLER. /. [from braw!l.] A wrangler, 
BRAWN. /. [of uncertain etymology.] 
1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the 
* 1 Peacbam. 
2. The arm, fo called from its being muſ- 
culoys, EY | Shakeſpeare, 
3; Bulk; muſcular ſtrength, Dryden. 
4. The fleſh of à boar. Mortimer. 
LL A boar. b . 
BRA'WNER, f. from brawn,] A boar 
killed for the table, King, 
BRA'WNINESS, / ¶ from brawny. ] Strength; 
hardneſs. Locke. 
BRA*'WNY.. a. [from braun.] Muſculous ; 
fleſhy; bulky.” Dryden. 
To BRAY. v. 3. [bnacan, Saxon.] To 
pound, or grind ſmall, Chapman, 
To BRAY. v. n. [breire, French, ] 
1. To make a noiſe'as an aſs. Dryden. 
2. To mike an offenſive noiſe. Congreve, 
BRAY, /. [from the verb.] Noiſe; found; 
the voice of an aſs. Shakeſpeare, 
BRA'YER, /. [from bray.] 
1. One that brays like an aſs, Pope, 


"BY | A 


Spenſer, To BRAZE. v. a. [from brafs.] 


| Roſcommon. BRA'ZEN, a. [from brafs. 
2, The progeny ; the offspring. South. 2 
Bacon. To ERA ZEN. „ #, To be impuy 

pr 
Shakeſpeare. BRA Z ENF ACE. ſ. [from brazen a 


3. Magnificent 3 grand. Denham. 


4. Excellent; noble. Sidney. Digby. BRA'ZENFACED. 4. {from bra 


BRA'/ZIER, ſ. See Bxasrnn, 
Dryden, BREACH, /. [from break; breche, In 


BREAD-CHIPPER. . {from bw 


. -CORN. ſ. [from bread nd 


oer. BREADTH. ſ. [ from bnap, Szxov.) 


Ta BREAK. YU, ds pret. I broke, or N 


7. To cruſh or deſtroy the eat 


B R E 


2. With printers, an inſtrument u 
the ink. i 


1. To ſolder with braſs. 
2. To harden to impudence. 


1. Made of braſs. 
2. Proceeding from braſs, Sha 
b Impudeot, ; 


bully. 
An impudent wretch. Sbaig 
Impudent ; ſhameleſs, Spalt 


1. Appearing like braſs, - 
2. Impudence, 


1. The act of breaking any thing, 
2. The ſtate of being broken. 

3. A gap in a fortification made by 
t 


ery. 
4. The violation of a law or contnlh 


5. An opening in a coaſt, 
6. Difference; quarrel, 
7. Infraftion ; injury. 


1. Food made of ground corn. 4 
2. Food in Ae f 
3. Support of life at large. 


chip.] A baker's ſervant, 
Corn of which bread is made. Hin 


meaſure of any plain ſuperficies fron 
to fide, A 


part. paſſ. broke, or broken, | bc 
1. To part by violence. | 
2. To burſt or open by force. b iſſoe 
3. To pierce; to divide. 
4. To deſtroy by violence. 
To overcome; to ſurmount. 0 £01 
FI To batter; to make * 1 . 
| 


body. | | 
8. To fink or appal the ſpirit, 1 
9. To ſubdue. 1 
10. Tocruſh; to diſable; on 


11, To weaken the mind. f 
12. To tame; to train to obe diene 
** M 


13. To make bankrupt. U 
14. To crack or open the ſkin. D 
15, To violate a contract or pong 

1 


BRE 


Toinfringe à law. Dryden. 
To iatercept; to hinder the effect of. 


Dryden, 
To interrupt. Dryden. 
To ſeparate company. Atterbury, 
To diſſolve any union. Collier. 
To reform. ; Grew, 
To open ſomething new. Bacon, 


To diſcard 3 to diſmiſs from office. 
Swift. 
Jo break the back, To diſable one's 
ne | Shakeſpeare, 
To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
T1 break faſt, To eat the firſt time 
te day. * 
7. bak ground,” Te open trenches, 
To break the beart, To deſtroy with 
, . den, 
To break the neck, To lux, or put out 
eck joints, Shakeſpeare. 
i break off, To put a ſudden (top, 
To break off. To preclude by ſome 
cle. N Addiſon, 
break up. To diſſolve. — — 
o break up. To to lay open, 
To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. 
| olles, 
+ break upon the wheel, To puniſh 
retching a criminal upon the wheel, 
breaking his bones with bats. 
0 breck wwind, To give vent to wind 
e body, 
AR. Vs N. 


11 


0 part in two. Shakeſpeare, 
o burſt, Dryden. 
0 burſt by daſhing, as waves on a rock, 

Pepe. 


o open and diſcharge matter. Harvey. 
0 open as the morning. K Donne. 
o burſt forth; to exclaim. Sha re. 
o become bankrupft. * 
o decline in health and ſtrength. Sit. 
o iſſue out with vehemence. Pope. 
0 make way with ſome kind of ſud - 
ls, Hooker. Samuel, 
0 come to an 9 You 
en . 
o fall out; to be friends no 2 
Ben Fonſon, Prior, 
Ib break from, To ſeparate from with 
rehemence. | Roſcommon. 
ſv break in, To enter unexpeRedly, 
Bari To dupe er 
Ie deal looſr. To e from capti- 
n 


eat off, To deſiſt ſuddenly, 

Tayler. 
b break off from, To part from with 
de 


* Shake are. 
Lt cur. To diſcover itſelf in ſud- 
fs, 


uth, 


BRE 


19. Tobreak out, To have eruptions from 
the body, 


20. To break out, To become diſſolute. 
Dryden. 
21. To break up, To ceaſe; to intermit, 
7 Bacon, 


22. Tobreak up. To diſſolve itſelf, Watrs, 
23. To break up, To begin holidays. 

| | Shakeſpeare. 
24. To break with, To part friendſhip 
with any. South, 

BREAK. /. {from the verb.] 
1. State of being broken ; opening. 
nolles, 

2. A pauſe; an interruption. 
J- A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is 


uſpended, Swift. 
BREAKER. /. [from break] 
1. He that breaks any thing. South, 


2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks. 
To BRE'AKFAST, v. . [from break and 
To eat the firſt meal in the day. 
BREAKFAST, /. [from the verb.] 
1. The firſt meal in the day, Wotton. 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal, 
3. A meal in general, Dryden. 
BRE'AKNECK, g. A ſteep place endanger- 
ing the neck, Shake . 
BRE AKPROMͤISE. ſ. One that m a' 
practice of breaking his promiſe, . 
8 Shakeſpeare. 
BREAM. ſ. [5rame, French. ] The name of 
a fiſh, 
BREAST. /. [bneorr, Saxon: ] 
1. The middle part of the human body, 
between the neck and belly. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which 
contain the milk. Jeb. 
3. The part of a beaſt that is under the 
neck, between the forelegs, 
4+ The heart; the conſcience. Dryden, 
3. The paſſions, Comply, 
To BREAST. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To 
meet ip front. Shakeſpeare. 
BRE/ASTBONE. /, [from breaft and bone. ] 
The bone of the breaſt; the ſternum. 
BRE'ASTHIGH, @: 
Up to the breaſt. . 
BRE'ASTHOOKS, ſ. [from breaft and Bont. 
With ſhipwrights, the compafſing timbers 
before, that help to ſtrengthen the fem, 
and alf the forepart of the ſhip. Harris, 
BRE/ASTK NOT, ſ. [from dbreaft and knot, ] 
A knot or bunch of ribbands worn by wo- 
men on the breaft, | Addiſon, 
BRE/ASTPLATE.f. [ from breaft and piece. ] 
Armour for the breaſt. woley, 
BRE/ASTPLOUGH, ſ. A plough uſed & 
paring turf, driven by the breaſt. Mortim. 
BRE'ASTWORK. ſ. {from breaff and work, 
Works thrown up as high as the breaft 
: « BREATH, 


S 


[from breaft and 578. 


B R E. 


BREATH, ſ. [bnaSe, Saxon. ] 

7. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 

body. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Liſe, Dryaen, 

3+ The ſtate or power of breathing freely. 
4. Reſpiration ; act of breathing. Milton. 

5. Reſpite; pauſe; relaxation. Shakeſpeare. 

6. Breeze; moving air, Addiſon. 

7. A fingle act; an inſtant. Dryden. 
To BREATHE. v. 1. [from breath, } 

1. To draw in and throw ous the air by 

the lung. Pope. 

2. To live, Shakeſpeare, 

3. To reſt. Roſcommon, 

4. To paſs by breathing. Shakeſpeare. 
To BREATHE. VU, 4. | 

1. To inſpire into one's own body, and ex- 

pire cut of it. $4 Dryden, 
2. To inject by breathing. Decay of Piety. 
3. To eject by breathing. Spectator. 
4. Taran | Shakeſpeare. 
. To move or actuate by breath. Prior. 
6. To utter ꝙꝓrivately. Shakeſpeare. 
7. To. ęive air or vent to. 3 Dryden, 
' BRE'ATHER. /. [from To breathe. ] 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. One that utters any thing. Shakeſpeare. 

3. Inſpirer; one that animates or infuſes 

by inſpiration. Nerris, 
BRE/ATHAING. ſ. [from breathe. ] 

1. Aſpiration; ſecret prayer, 
28. Breathing place; vent. 
BRE'ATHLESS., a. | from breath. 

1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour, 

2. Dead. 10% Prior. 
BRED. participle fafſive. { from To breed. ] 
BREDE. /. See Bx ain, Addiſon. 
BREECH, /. { ſuppoſed from bhæcan, Sax. 

1. The lower part of the'body. Hayward. 

2. Breeches. Shakeſpeare, 

3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. t 
To BREECH. v. 4. from the noun, ] 
1. To put into breeches. 
2. To nt any thing with a breech; ax, to 
breech a gon. 
BRE/ECHES, /. [bnæc, Saxon. ] 

1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body, Shakeſpeare. 

2. To wear the breeches, is, in a wife, to 

uſurp the authority of the huſband. 

| ; L' Eftrange. 
To BREED. v. a. preter. I bred, I bave 
. - bred [bnæ dan, Saxon. ]J © 


Prior. 


Dryden, 


1. To procreate; to generate. Roſcommon. - 


2. To occaſion; to cauſe z to produce. 
* Aſcbam. 
3. To contrive; to hatch ; to plot. 
© Shakeſpeare. 
| & To produce from one's ſelf, Locle. 


» 


BRE 


5. To give birth to. | 
6. To educate; to qualify by educ 
I 


7. To bring up; to take care of. 
To BREED. v. 3. 

1. To bring young. * 

2. To increaſe by new production, 


R 
3. To be produced; to have bink 


4. To raiſe a breed. Un 
BREED. ſ. {from the verb.] 

1. A caſt; a kind; a ſubdiviſion & 

cies, * . Roſe 
2. Progeny; oFspring. Shake 

3. A number produced at once; ah 


BRE/EDBATE. ſ. [from Breed and 

One that breeds quarrels. Shale 
BRE LEDER. /. [from reed.] 

1. That which produces any thing, 

| | Sbaieſ 

2. The perſon which brings up ano 

* 


3. A female that is prolific, - Shals 
4+ One that takes care to raiſe a but 


þ ; 7 

BRE/EDING. ſ. [from breed. 
1. Education; inſtruction; qualifiah 
Shale 
2. Manners; knowledge of ceremay 


3- Nurture. | 
BREESE, ſ. [bie ra, Saxon, PA ing 
BREESE. ſ. [brezza, Ital.] A genilft 
BREEZY, a, | trom breeze, Fanntd 

gales, > | 


BREME, @. Cruel; ſharp; oY 


BRENT. a. Burnt. 5 
BRE T. /. A fith of the turbot kind. 
BRE/THREN., ſ. [The plural of lait 
BRETVIARF. ſ. [ breviaire, French. 
I, An abridgment; an epitome. 4 
2. The bock containing the dai) 
of the church of Rome. 
BRE/VIAT. y. {from brevis, Lat.] 8 
compendium, | Decay if 
BRE'VIATURE: /. [from brevio, la 
abbreviation. | 
BREVYER. /. A panicular ſized 
letter uſed in printing. 


* BRE/VITY, /. | brevitds, Lat.] Cond 


ſhortneſs, | 
To BREW. v. 4. [browen, Dutch.) 
1. To make liquors by mixing leren 
gredients, : | 
2, To prepare by mixing things oF 
\ 4 | 
3. To contrive z to plot. | 
To BREW, v. n. To perform the a 
brewer, | St q 


BRI 


W. J {from the verb.] Manner of 
wing. Bacon. 
WAGE. ſ. [from brew.) Mixture of 
rious things, Shakeſpeare, 
WER ſ. A man whoſe profeſſion it is 
make beer. Tillotſon, 
WH USE. 7 [from brew and bouſe. | 
houſe appropriated to brewing, Bacon. 
WING. ſ. [from brew.] Quantity of 
wwor brewed. 
"WIS /. A piece of bread ſoaked in 
ling fat pottage, made of ſalted meat. 
BE. , [ Bribe, in French.] A reward 
en to pervert the judgment, Maller. 
sk. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To gain 
bribes, 
BER, / [from bribe. ] One that pays 
corrupt practices, . 
BERY. /. The crime of giving or tak- 
tewards for bad practices. Bacon, 
K. .. brick, Dutch, ] 
A maſs of burnt clay fer builders. 


Addiſon, 
A loaf ſhaped like a brick, 

RICK, v. 4. {from the noun. ] To lay 
tþ bricks, | Swift, 
CKBAT. ſ. [from brick and bat.] A 
ce of brick, Bacon. 
KCLAY, .. [from brick and clay. ] 
j uſed for making bricks. Weodward, 
CKDUST, /. [from brick and daft. ] 
made by pounding bricks. Spefator, 
CK-KILN, f. [from brick and kiln. ] 

kiln, or place to burn bricks in. 
Decay of Piet. 
KLAYER, ſ. [from brick 27, 12 
Ick maſon. 8 
KM AK ER. ſ. from brick and male. ] 

te whoſe trade it is to make bricks. 
Woodward, 
DAL. a, [from bride.) Belonging to a 
ding ; nuprial, Walfp. Pepe. 
DAL, ſ. The nuptial feſtival. Herbert. 
DE. /. [bnyd, Saxon,] A woman 
* married. Smith, 
DEBED. /. [from bride and bed.] Mar- 
ge · ded. Pope. 
VECAKE. ſ. [from bride and cate.) A 
e diſtributed ro the gueſts at a wedding. 
Ben Fonſon. 
VEGROOM, /. [from bride and groom. ] 
"ew married man. 1 yden. 
VEMEN, ſ. The attendants on 
DEMAIDS, F the bride and bride- 


m, 
DISTAKE. ,. [from bride and fake.] 
poſt ſet in the greund to dance round at 
— g feaſt, Ben Fonſon, 
SEWELL, ſ. A houſe of correction. 
GE, J. bnic, Saxon. ] 

X building raiſed over water for the 


= of paſſage, Dryden. 


BRI 


2. The upper part of the noſe, Bacon. 


3+ The ſupporter of the ſtrings in ſtringed 


inſtrumeats of muſick, 
To BRIDGE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
faiſe a bridge over any place. Alton, 
BRI'DLE. /. { bride, Fr. 
1. The headftall and reins by which a horſe 
is reſtrained and governed, | Dryden, 
2. A reſtraint; a curb; a check. Clarendon, 
To BRI'DLE. v 3. [from the noun. ] 
1. To guide by a vridle, Addiſon. 
2. To reftrainz to govern. Waller. 
To BRI/DLE. v. n. To hold up the head. 
BRI'DLEH AND, ſ. [from bridle and band.] 
The hemd which bolds the bridle in riding. 
BRIEF. a. brevis, Latin, ] 8 
1. Short; conciſe, Collier. 
2. Contracted; narrow. Sbaleſtcare. 
BRIEF. ſ. [brief, Dutch, ] | 
1. A writing of any kind. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſhort extract, or epitome. Bacon, 
3. The writing given by the pleaders, con- 
taining the caſe, | Swift. 
4. Letters patent, giving licence to a 
charitable collection. 
5. [In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in beat- 
ing time, and as many up. Harris, 
BRIEFLY, ad. [from brief.] Conciſely ; 
in a few words, 
BRVEFNESS, ,. [from brief.] Conciſeneſs ; 
ſhortneſs, ? Camden, 
err gb, plant; the dog-roſe. Drayton. 
BRUVERY, @, [from brier,] Rough; full 
of briers, 
BRIGADE, /. [brigade, Fr.] A diviſion 
of forces; a body of men. Philips, 
BRIGADVER General, An officer next in 
order below a major general, 


BRI GAND, ſ. [brigand, Fr.] A robber. 


ik Bramball, 
NDINE, 4 
BRIUGANTINE, | J. [from brigend.} 


1. A light veſſel; ſuch as has been for- 
merly uſed by corſairs or pirates. Orzway. 


2. A coat of mail, Milton, | 


BRIGHT. a. [beonr, Saxon, 
1. Shining; glittering; full of light. 
t Dryden, 
2, Clear; evident, Watts, 
3. Illuſtrious; as, a briphr reign. 
4. Witty ; acute; a brigbt genius. 
5. Beautiful; radiant with perſonal charms, 
To BRUGHTEN, +, a. | from brighe. ] 
1. To make bright; to make to ſhine. 
2. To mike luminous by light from with - 
out. Philips. 
3. To make gay, or alert, Milton. 
4. To make illuftrious. Swift, 
To make acute, 
To BRIV/GHTEN, v. 2. To grow bright; 


to clear up, 
P BRI'GHTLY, 


* 
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BRVGHTLY. ad. [from bright.) Splendid- 


ly ; with luſtre, _. Pope, 
BRI'GHTNESS. /. [from bright. ] 

1, Luſtre; ſplendour, South, 

2.. Acuteneſs. Prior. 


Evidence; intellectual clearneſs. 
BR1/ LLIANCY. /. {from brilliant. ] Luſtre ; 
ſplendour. 
BRI LAN T. a. [ brilliant, Fr.] Shining ; 
ſparkling. Dorſet. 


BRILLIANT. J A diamond of the finet . 


cut, Dryden. 
BRVLLIANTNESS, . [from brilliant. ] 
Splendour; luſtre. 
BRIM, J. [brim, Icelandiſh.] 
1. The edge of any thing. 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel, 


Bacon. 


Craſbaw. 
3. The top of any liquour, Jus. 
4. The bank of a fountain. Drayton, 
To BRIM. v. à. [from the noun. ] To fill 
to the top. Dryden. 
To BRIM, Us, N. To be full to the brim, 
Philips. 


BRVMFUL. 2 [from brim and full.] Full 
to the top, Addiſon, 
BRI/MFULNESS. ſ. [ from brimful. ] Fulneſs 
. 0 the top. 
BRI/MMER, ſ. [from brim.] A bowl full 
to the top. Dryden, 
BRI/MSTONE. /, Sulphur, Spenſer. 
BRI'MSTONY. a. [from brimſlone. þ Full 
of brĩimſtone. 
BRIYNDED, a. [brin, Fr. a branch,] 
Streaked ; tabby. Milton. 
BERIVNDEE. . [from brinded, ] The ſtate of 
being bripded. Clariſſa. 
BRINDLED. 4. [from b indle.] Brinded ; 
ſtreaked. Addi on. 
1. Water impregnated with ſalt. Bacon. 
2. The ſea. Milton. 
Tears. Shakeſpeare. 
BRI'NEP:T. J. [f:om Lrine and pit. ] Pit 
of ſalt water. 2 f care, 
To BRING. v. a. [bningan, Sax., preter, 
I brought; part, paſi, brought; bn hr, 
Saxon, 5 
1. To fetch from another place. Temple. 
2. To convey in one's own hand not to 


ſend. Dryden, 
3. To produce; to procure. 
4. To cauſe to come, Stilling fleet, 
6. 1o introduce. 1 atler, 
6. To reduce; to recal, Specrator. 
7. To attract; to draw along, NVeroton. 


„ put into any particular ſtate. 


, Swift. 

9. To conduct. Lecke, 
10. To r.calz to ſummons, Dryden, 
ke, 


31, To induce; to prevail upon, 


dbakeſpeare. 


B'R O 


I -Fy To bring about. To being to pk 
effect 

13. To bring forth, To give birth ty 1 
producs. 

14. To bring in. To reduce. 
15. Jo bringen To afford again, 
16. To bring off. To clear ; 10 proc 


be acquitted, Tull * 
17. To bring on. To engage in ad . 
18, To bring over. To draw "_ " 
party. 0¹ 
19. To bring out. To exhibit; wh 80 


20. To bring under. To ſubdue; to 
preſs. by 
21. To br ing up, To educate; to inf 
22. To bring up, To bring into 19 — 
BRIUNGER. . (from bring ] They 


that brings any thing, Shale BO 
BRI'NGER vp, Inſtruftor ; educatg, Yar 
BRI'NISH. 4. [from brine. ] Hani = 
taſte of brine; ſalt. Shateh Bro 
BRI NISHNESS, 1 from brinifþ.] Suu Con 
BRINK. . [4rir ', Daniſh.] The s 
any place, as o a precipice or a rint, The 


BRIUNY. a. erp brine. ] Salt. 
BRISK, a. [ ruſque, Fr.] 
1. Lively; vivacious; gay, D 
2. Powerful; ſpirituous, 1 
3. Vivid; bright. Ne 


To BRISK 15. v. un. To come up bnk Lordi 
BRI SK ET. /. [brichet, Fr.] The brag 
an animal. Men "= 
BRUSKLY. ad. [from briſk. ] Ame 
vigorouſly, Bale Drei 
BRI/SKNESS, . [from brit. ] Woy 
1. Livelineſs; vigour ; quickneſs, VOCAL 
2. Gaiety, The 
BRISTLE. ſ. Ibnirel, Saxon.] The 
bair of ſwine, 0 The 
To BRI/STLE. v.. [from the noun)! 
erect in briſtles, Shake The 


To BRISTLE. v. #, To ſtand — 


briſtles, 
BRI'STLY, 4. [from brif/:.] Ty . 
with briſtles, (Kk 
BRI'STOL STONE, A kind of ” CUE 
mond found in a rock near the ch Ak, 
Briſtol. Wa:du 13 


BRIT, ſ. The name of a fiſh. 
BRI/TTLE. a. [bnirran, Saxon. fg 
apt to break, 


BRI'TTLENESS, /, [from wy. IDE 

neſs to break, | : flow 
BRIZ E. /. The gadfly, i is 
BROACH. /. [beach, Fr.] A ſpit rel; 
To BROACH. v. a. | from the noun ROIL, 


1. To oe z to pierce as with a 1 


2. To pierce a veſſel in order to d 
liquoure 


BRO 


To open any ſtore. _ Knoles. 

To give out, or utter any thing. 

To let out any thing. Hudibras. 

YACHER, . [from breach, ] 

. A ſpit. Dryden. 
An opener, or utterer of any thing, 

DAD, a. [Dad, Saxon, ] 

Wid-; extended in breadth, Temple. 

Large. Loc se. 


Clear; open. Decay of Piety. 
Groſs; coarſe, | Dryden, 
Obſcene ; fulſome. Dryden, 


Bold; not delicate; not reſerved. 
DAD as long. Equal upon the whole. 
L' Eftrange. 
)aD CLOTH. ſ. {from broad and cloth. 
fine kind of cloth, Sevift. 
RO DEN. v. 3. [from broad | To 
broad. | Thomſon. 
)+DLY. ad. [from bread.] In a broad 
anner. 
D'ADNESS. ſ. [from bread.] 
Breadth; extent from ſide to ſide. 
Coarſeneſs; tulſomeneſs. Dryden. 
VADSIDE. /. {from broad and fide. ] 
The fide of a ſhip Waller. 
The volley of ſhot fired at once from 
e fide of a ſhip, 
aD WORD. . A cutting ſword, 
ith a broad blade, Wiſeman. 
VADWISE. ad. [from broad and wiſe. ] 
ccording to the ditection of the breadth, 
ADE. /. [brocado, paniſh. ] A filkea 
F, variegated, Pope, 
DCA'DED. a. [from brocade. ] 
Dreſt in brocade. 
Woven in the manner of a brocade, 
VCAGE, ſ. [from broke ] 
The gain gotten by promoting re 
4 n 0 
The hire given by any unlawful — oh 
Bacon. 
The trade of dealing in old things. 
Ben Jonſon, 
FCCOLT. ſ. A ſpecies of cabbage. 
pK .. [bnoc, Saxon ] A badger. 


CUE, . : bro . Iriſh, 
5 4. * Swift. 
A corrupt dialect. Fargubar. 
ROVDER, v. 4. [brodir, Fr.] To 
n with figures of needle-work, 

| Exodus. 
ERV. / {rom broider.] Embroide- 
; flower-work., Tic tell. 
PL, J. (breviller, Fr.] A tumult; a 
arel, Wake. 
ROIL, 5. a, [ bruler, Fr. ] To dreſs or 
It by laying on the coals. Dryden. 
Noll. V. N. To be in the heat. 


IN 


'KET. / A red deer, two years old. 


Shakeſpeare, 


-BRO 


To BROKE, v. n, To contract buſineſs for 
others. - Bacon. 
BROKEN. ¶ particip. paſſ. of break.] Hoster. 
BRO'KENHEAR1ED, a. [f:rom broken 
and heart. ] Having the ſpirits cruſhed by 
grief or fear, Iſalab. 
BROKENLV. ad. [from broten.] Without 
any reyular ſeries, Hakewell. 
BROKER. ſ. [from to broke ] 
1. A factor; one that does buſineſs for an- 
other. _ Temple, 
2. One who deals in old houſehold goods. 
3. A pimp; a maich-maker. Shakeſpeare. 
BRO'KER AGE. /. [from broker.) The pay 
or reward of a broker, 
PRO/NCHOCELE. /. 8 A tu- 
mour of that part of the aſpera artet ia, 
c-lled the bronchos, 
BRONCHIAL, } a. [C5yxc;.] Belonging 
BRO/NCHICK, 0 to the throat, Arbuthnet, 
BR. NCHO “TOM. . SD and vανν.] 
That operation which opens the windpipe 
by inciſion, to prevent ſuffucation, Sharp, 
BROND. /. A ſword; for BRAND. 'Sper/er, 
BRONZE. /. bronze, Fr.] 
1. Braſs. Pope, 
2. A medal; a figure caſt in braſs. Prior. 
BROCCH. . { broke, Dutch.] A jewel; 
an ornament of jewels, Shakeſpeare, 
To BROOCH, v. 4. [from the noun. To 
adorn with jewels. Shakeſpeare. 
To BROUD, v. n. [bnzdan, Saxon. 
1. To fit on eggs, to hatch them. Milton, 
2. Tocoverchickens underthe wing. Dryd. 
3. To watch, or conſider any thing anxi- 
ouſly. D * 
4. To mature any thing by care. Bacon. 
To BROUD. v». 4 
1. To cheriſh by care. Dryden, 
2, To cover; as hatching, AD 
3. To cover; as cheriſhing. 
BRO OD. / [from the verb.] 


1. Offspring; progeny, Fairſar. 
2. Generation. Addiſon, 


3. A hatch ; the number hatched at once. 
4. Something brought forth; a production. 
5. The act of covering the eggs. Shakeſp. 
BRO O DV. 4. [from brted.] In a ſtate of 
ſitting on the eggs. Ray. 
BROOK. /. [bnoc, Saxon. ] A running 
water leſs than a river; a rivulet. Locke, 
To BROOK. v. a. [bnocan, Saxon. ] To 
bear; to endure. Dioutb. 
To BROOK. v. 2. To be patient; to be 
content. | - Sidney. 
BRO*'OKLIME, ſ. [becabunga, Lat.] A fort 
of water ſpeedwel, : 
BROOM. /. [bnom, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſhrub. 


2. A beſom, ſocalled from the matter of 
* which it is made, Arbutbnot, 
P 2 - BRO/OM- 
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BRO'OMLAND. f. {from breom and Iand.] BRUIT. J, [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; 


Land that bears broom. ortimer. 

 BRO'OMSTAFEF. /. The ſtaff to which the 
bromm is bound, for ſweeping. 

BRO'QMY. a. | from broom. ] Full of broom. 


BROTH. /. [bno$, Sax. ] Liquour in which : 
BRUNE/TT. /. [brunette, Fr.] A 


fleſh is boiled, Southern, 
-BRO'THEL. fe [hordel, Fr.] A 
BRO'THELHOUSE. bawdyhouſe. 


BROTHER. / {bnoSen, Saxon.] Plural, 


brothers, or brethren, 
1. One born of the ſame father or mother. 
2. Any one cloſe united, Shakeſpeare, 
3- Any one reſembling another in manner, 
form, or profeſſion, Proverbs, 
4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, 
for man in general. 
TT . [from brother and 
bood, | | 
1. The ftate or quality of being a brother, 
2. An aſſociation of men for any purpoſe ; 
a fraternity. Davies. 
3. A claſs of men of the fame kind. 
Addiſan. 
BRO/THERLY. a. [from 6rather.] Natu- 
ral to brothers; ſuch as becomes or be- 
ſeems a brother, Denbam. 
BRO/THERLY, ad, After the manner of 
a brother. Shakeſpeare, 
BROUGHT, [participle paſſive of bring. ] 
BROW. ſ. [bnopa, Saxon. 
1. The arch of hair over the eye. 


1 Dryden, 
2. The forehead, Malle. 
3. The general air of the countenance, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
4. The edge of any high place. Wotton. 
To BROW, v. a. To be at the edge of. 
| Milton. 
To» BRO'WBEAT. v. . [brow and bear. | 
To depreſs with ſtern looks. Southern, 
BRO/WBOUND. a. Crowned, Shakeſpeare. 
BRO/WSICK. a. Dejected. Suckling. 
BROWN, a. [bnun, Saxon, ] The name of 
a colour, | Peacham. 
BRO/WNBILL, f, The ancient weapon of 
the Eneliſh foot. Hudibras, 
BRO/WNNESS. ſ. [from br:2pn.] A brown 
colour. Sidney, 
BRO'WNSTUDY, ſ. [from brown and 
Rudy.) Gloomy meditations, Norris. 


J BROWSE. v. 4. [brauſer, Fr.] To eat 


branches, or ſhrubs. Spenſer, 
To BROWSE, v. n. To feed, Blackmore, 
BROWSE. ſ. Branches, fit for the food 

of goats. Philips, 
To BRUISE, v. @. [briſer, Fr.] To cruſh 

or mangle with a heavy blow. Milton, 
BRU!SE. ſ. A hurt with ſomething blunt 

and heavy. Dryden, 
BRU'/ISE WORT, /, Comfrey. 


report, 8 
To BRUIT. v. 4. [from the noun, 

report; to noiſe abroad, Rig 
BRU'MAL, 4. [brumalis, Lat.] Bel 


to the winter, L 


with a brown complexion, 
pA [brunſt, Dutch. ] 

I. Shock; violence, | 

2. Blow; ftroke, Had 
BRUSH. /. [brofje, Fr. from bruſeu 

1. An inſtrument for rubbing, Still 

2, A large pencil uſed by painters, 


3. A rude aſſault; a ſhock, Clara 


To BRUSH, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh, 
bali 


2. To ſtrike with quickneſs, 


Spenſer, 


3- To paint with a bruſh, 
To BRUSH. v. n, 
1. To move with haſte. 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly, [ 
BRU/SHER. ſ. [from 6rufp,} He 
uſes a bruſh. | 


BRU/SHWOOD. /. [from bruſb and . 


Rovgh, ſhrubby thickets. D 
BRU'SHY. a. from bruſh.) Roup 
ſhaggy, like a bruſh. X 
To BRUSTLE. v. #, [bpaprlian, 
To crackle, St 
BRU'TAL. a. [brutal, Fr. from brite] 
1. That which belongs to a 1. 


2. Savage; cruel; inhuman. 
BRUTA'LITY. /. [ brutalite, Fr.] S 
neſs; churliſhneſs, 


To BRU'TALIZE. v. n, [brutalizn 


To grow brutal or ſavage. 
To BRU'!/TALIZE, v. 4. To make 

or ſavage. | 
BRUTALLY. ad. [from brutal.) 6 

liſhly ; inhamanly, Arts 
BRUT E. a. [brutzs, Latin. ] 

1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. 

2. Savage; irrational. 

3. Rough; ferocious, ! 


BRUTE f. A creature without reaſon, 


BRU"TENESS. ſ. [from brute.) Bruni 
To BRU/TIFY. v. 4. To make 4 
. brute, C. 
BRU*'TISH. 4. [from brute.] 
1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt, 
2. Rough; ſavage; ferocious, 
3- Groſs; carnal. : 
4. Ignorant; untaught. f 
BRU/TISHLY, ad. [from brutiÞ.) 
manner of a brute. K. 05 
BRU/TIsHNESS. J [from #ratjb., 


tality; ſavageneſs, pk 


j 1 


cular] 
LE. 
link 
le to faſ 
The ſat 


KLE 
o faſte: 
0 prep; 
0 join 

o conf 
o curl; 
FCKLE 
0 dend 
Wo buckle 


BUC 


+ jo b onia, Lat. A plant. 
1 Rl in 2. language.] 
eng malt liquour. 6 Prior 
LE. C (bobble, Dutch. ] 

a ſmall bladder of water. Newton, 
Any thing which wants ſolidity and 


BUG 
BU/CKLER. /. [broceled, Welch.] A ſhield, 


Addiſon, 

To BU'CKLER. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 

ſupport ; to defend. Shakeſpeares 

BU'CKMAST, /. The fruit or maſt of the 
beech-tree. 


nes. Bacon. BU“ CKRAM. 2 [bougran, French.] A ſort of 
f A cheat; a falſe ſhow, Swift. ftrong linen cloth, ſtiffened with gum. 
| he perſon cheated, Prior. BU/CKSHORN-PLANTAIN, ſ. A plant, 
SEL E. v. n. [from the noun. ] BUCK THORN, ( A tree, : 
; o riſe in bubbles. BUCO'LICK. . Paſtoral; rural dialogue. 
; o run with a gentle noiſe, Dryden, BUD. /. [ bouton, Fr.] The firſt ſhoot of a 
| BLE. v. a. To cheat, Addiſon, plant; a germ. Prior. 


BLER, .. [from bubble. A cheat; a 
ler. Digby. 
BY. /. A woman's breaſt, Arbutbnot, 
0. , [Gs.] The groin from the 
Jing of the thigh to the ſcrotum; all 
jours in that part are called buboes, 
Wiſeman. 
DNOCE/LE. ſ. LS, and As.] A 
cular kind of rupture, when the inteſ- 
break down into the groin. Sbarp. 
NI'ERS. ſ. A cant word for the pri- 
z, or pirates of America, 
J. [bauche, German, ſuds.] 
he liquour in which cloaths are waſh- 
Shakeſpeare, 
he cloaths waſhed in the liquour. 
Shakeſpeare. 
. [web, Welch.) The male of 
fallow deer; the male of rabbits, and 
animals, Peacbam. 
ICK. v. a. {from the noun. ] To waſh 
ths, Shakeſpeare. 
CK. v. u. To copulate as bucks and 
g. Mortimer. 
BASKET. ſ. The baſket in which 
the are carried to the waſh. Shakeſp, 
BEAN, /. A plant; a ſort of rrefoil, 
. - Floyer, 
ET. / [baguet, French. ] 
he veſſel in which water is drawn out 
well, Shakeſpeare. 
he veſſels in which water is carried, 
icularly to quench a fire, Dryden. 
RLE. |. [b wecl, Welch.] 
| link of metal, with a tongue or catch 
le to faſten one thing to another. Pope. 
The ſtate of the hair criſped and curled, 
» SpeFator, 


aul 


[CKLE. w. 4. 

o faſten with a buckle, Philips. 

0 prepare to do any thing, Spen/er, 
0 03911 in battle. ayward, 
8 o con ne. Sbaleſpeare. 
H curl; to keep curled. | 
erk. ©. 4. (bucker, German.] 
(ks 0 dend; to bow. Shakeſpeare. 
Ie. To apply to. Locle. 


y buckle with, To engage with. 


BUG. 


To BUD. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put forth young ſhoots, or germs. 
2. To be in the bloom. Shakeſpeare, 
To BUD. v. a. To inoculate, emple, 
To BUDGE. v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To tir, 
Shakeſpeare, 
BUDGE. @. Surly; ſtiff; rugged. Milton. 
BUDGE. . The dreſſed fkin or fur of 


lambs, 
BU'DGER, { [from the verb.] One that 
moves or ſtirs, 


BUDGET. /. [begette, French, ] 
1. A bag, ſuch as may be eaſily carried, Bac. 
2. A ſtore, or ſtock, L'Eftrange. 
BUFF. ſ. {from buffalo. 
1. Leather prepared from the ſkin of the 
buffalo; uſed for waiſt-belts. Dryden, 
2. A military coat. Shakeſpeare, 
To BUFF, v. a. 15e, French. ] To ike. 
Fonſon, 
BUFFALO. ſ. [Ital.] A kind of wild ox. 
BU/FFET, ſ. [buffetto, Ital.] A blow with 
the fiſt. D den, 
BUFFE'T, /. A kind of cupboard. Pope. 
To BU/FFET, v. a. To box; to beat. Otwway. 
To BU/FFET, v. . To play a boxing - 
match. 
BU'FFETER. ſ. [from bufet.] A boxer. 
BU/FFLE, ſ. [beuffe, Fr. } The ſame with 
buffalo, = 
To BU'FFLE, v. 3. [from the noun.] To 
puzzle. | Swift. 
BU/FFLEHEADED, 2 Dull; ſtupid. 
BUFFO ON. f buffon, French. ] 
1. A man whoſe profeſſion is to make ſport, 
by low jeſts and antiek poſtures; a jack - 
pudding. Watts. 
2. A man that practiſes indecent raillery, 
or groſs jocularity. Garth, 
BUFO'ONERY. / [from buffoon.] 
1. The practice of a buffoon, Locke. 
2. Low jeſts; ſcurrile mirth. Dryden. 
BUG. A ſtinking inſect bred in old houſe- 
hold ſtuff. Pope. 
[bug, Welch.] A frightful 
BU*GBEAR. Sobject; a falſe terrour. Pope, 
BU/GGINESS, /. [from buggy. ] The ſtate of 
being infected with bugs, 
BU'GGY, 


BUL 


BU/GGY. a, [from bug.] Abounding with” 


bugs. 
BU'GLE. ſ. [from bugen, Saxon. ] 
BU'/GLEHORN. & A hunting horn. Tickel!, 


BU'GLE. ſ. A ſhining bead of black glaſs, 
BU/GLE. /. A plant. 
BU/GLOSS. ſ. The herb ox-tongue. 
To BUILD. v. a. preter. I built, I bave built. 
LLilden, Dutch. 
1. To make a fabrick, or an edifice; as, 
to build a church. 
2. To raiſ: any thing on a ſupport or foun- 
dation; as, to build a ſyſtem, Boyle. 
To BUILD, v. n. To depend on; to reſt 
on. 
BUILLDER. ſ. I from build.) He that builds; 
: an architect. Denham, 
BUILDING, /. [from bild.] A fabrick ; 
an edifice. . Prior, 
BUILT. ſ. The form; the ſtructure; the 
ſhape of an edifice. 
BULB. ſ. [bulbus, Latin.] A round body, 
or root of many coats. Evelyn, 


BULBA/CEQUS, a, [bulbaceus, Latin. ] 


The ſame with bulbous. | 
BU'L3OUS, a, {from bulb.) Containing 
bulbs, conſiſting of many layers. Evelyn. 
To BULGE. », n. | 
1. To take in water; to founder, 
Dryden, 
2. To jut out. Moxon. 
BU'LIMY. /. An enormous appetite, 
BULK. f. [bulkz, Dutch. ] 
1. Magnitude ; fize; quantity, Raleigh, 
2. The groſs; the majority; the mais. 
Swift, 
3. Main fabrick, Shakeſpeare, 
BULK. /. A part of a building jutting out. 
Arbuthnot, 
BU/LE HEAD. /. A partition made acroſs a 
ſhip with boards, Harris, 
BU'LKINESS. ſ. [from bulty.] Greatneſs 
of ſtature, or ſize. Locke. 
BUCLK V. 4. {from bulk,] Of great fize or 


ſtature. Dryden. 
BULL. . [ bulle, Dutch, ] 
1, The male of a cow. May. 


2. Inthe ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy power- 
tul, and violent. Pſalms, 
3. One of the twelve figns of the zo- 
' diack, 
4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. 
| Altterbury., 
5. A blunder. | Pope, 
BULL, in compoſition, generally notes large 
ſize. 
BULL-BAITING. ſ. [from bull and bait.] 
The ſport of baiting bulls with dogs. 
BULL-BEGGAR, ſ. Something terrible. 
BULL-DOG., ſ. A dog of a particular form, 
remarkable for his courage. Addiſon, 


2 


Temple. 


- 


| 


BUN 
BULL-HEAD. ſ. [from bull and b 
1. A ſtupid fellow, a 
2. The name of a ſiſh. WF 
BULL-WEED. . Knapweed, 
BULL-WORT, ſ. Biſhops-weed, 
BU'LLACE. ſ. A wild ſour plum, 


BULLET. /. [boulet, Fr.] A roundh 
metal, K 
BU'LLION, ſ. [illon, Fr.] Gold or 
the lump unwrought, 
BULLIT TION. ſ. (rom lo, Latin, 
act or ſtate of boiling, 
BU'LLOCK, ſ. [from }ul.] A 
bull. | 
BU/LLY, 
fe!low, . 
To BU/LLY. v. a. [from the noya] 
overvear with noiſe or menaces, | 
BU'LRUSH, .. {from bull and nþ 
large ruſh. I 
BU'LWA4RK, ſ. [bolwercle, Dutch. 
1. A fortification; a citadel, 
2. A ſecurity, © 
To BULWARK, To fortify. / 
BUM, /. ¶bomme, Dutch. ] The parton 
we fit, Sale 
BUMBA'ILIFF, ſ. fcorrupted ſron 
and bailiff. | A bailiff of the weanell 
one that 1s employed in arreſts, 
Sha 
BUMP. ſ. A ſwelling ; a protuberans 
To BUMP, v. a. [from bombus, Lat. 
make a loud noiſe, uſed of the bitten 
U 


BU/MPER. ſ. A cup filled. HM 

BU'MPKIN, ſ. An awkward hey 
tick : 

BU/MPKINLY. 2. [from bumplin.] 
the manner or appearance of a clow 


BUNCH. f. [buncker, DaniÞd,] 


. A noiſy, bluſtering, quan 


Sal 


1, A hard lump; a knob. 

2. A cluſter, Shake 
3. A number of things tied together 
4. 


Any thing bound into a kg 


To BUNCH, v. 2. To grow out 1 

tuberances. J 04 
BUNCHBA/CKED, 4. Having but 
the back. | 


BU/NCHY. @. Growing in bunch 


BU'NDLE. 1. [ bynvle, Saxon, ] 
I, Things bound together. 
2. Any thing rolled cyliodncaly 


To BU/NDLE. v. 4. To tie in a ben 
BUNG. ſ. [bing, Welch, ] A opp! 
barrel. " 


To BUNG. To ſtop, 
7 


BUR 


HOLE. . The hole at which the 
| m_ Shakeſpeare. 
NGLE. v. u. To perform elumſily. 

Dryden, 
NGLE. v. @, To botch to manage 
fily. Shakeſpeare. 
LE. .. (from the verb.] A botch; 
kwardneſ(s. ay. 
LER. ſ. [bongler, Welch. ] A bad 
man. Peacham. 
LINGLY,. ad, Clumfily; awk- 
ly. 
A kind of ſweet bread, - Gay. 
J An increaſing cavity; a tunnel. 

- Carew, 

T. v. 4. To ſwell out. 
ER. /. Any low vulgar woman. 
ING. / The name of a bird. 
bent, or boye, French. ] A piece 
tk or wood floating, tied to a weight, 
k ſhuals. Pope, 
V. v. a. To keep afloat, X. Charles, 
V. v. n. To float, Pope. 
[ANCY. /. {from bucyant.] The qua- 
floating. Derbam. 
ANT. a. Which will not fink. 
 [beurre, French, ] The prickly head 
e burdock, Motton. 
OT, /. A fiſh full of prickles. 
JELAIS. ſ. A fort of grape. 
JEN, /. [bypSen, Saxon. ] 


0a Bacon. 
dmething grievous, Locke, 
birth, Shakeſpeare, 


he verſe repeated ina ſong. Dryden, 

RDEN. v. a. 

0 load, 

0 1ncumber, 

ENER. /. [from burden.] A loader; 

preflour, 

ENOUS. 2. [from burden, ] 

nevous;z oppreſſive, Sidney. 

ſeleſs. Milton, 

ENSOME. a. Grievous trouble- 
a Milton. 

ENSOMENESS, ſ. Weight; uneaſi- 


A K. ſ. A broad leaved plant with 
es. 

WU", J. bureau, French. ] A cheſt of 
n. Swift, 
j SeeBugzow. | 

AGE, [. [from burg.] A tenure pro- 
b Cities and tow nv. Hale, 
OT, . [bergamotte, Fr.] A ſpe- 
pear, 


ANET, or BuzGoxtT. [from bour- 
French,] A kind of helmet, 
Shakeſpeare. 
VIS. /. [tourgevis, French, 
Men ; a burgeſs, 


Audiſen. 


BUR 


2. A printers type of a particular ſize, 
BU'/RGESS, ſ. [ bourgeois, French, } 
1. A citizen; a freeman of a city, 
2. A repreſentative of a town corporate. 
| Witton , 

BURGH. ſ. A corporate town or borcugh. 
BU'RGHER. . [from burgh, } One who has 
- a right to certain privileges in this or that 
place, Knolles, Locke, 
BU/RGHERSHIP. /. from burgher. ] The 

privilege of a burgher, . 
BU/RGLARY. ſ. The crime of robbing a 

houſe by night, or breaking in with an 

intent to rob. Corvel. 
BU/RGOMASTER. ſ. [ from burg and maſ- 
ter.] One employed in the government of 

a City, Aldiſor. 
BU RIAL. ſ. [from to bury.] 

1. The act of burying; ſepulture; inter- 

ment, Dryden, 

2. The act of placing any thing under 

earth. a - 

3. The church ſervice for funerals, 
BU/RIER. ſ. [from bury, ] He that buries. 
BU'RINE, ſ. [French] A graving tool, 
BU'RLACE, /, {for burdelais.) A ſort of 

grape, 

To BURL. v. 4. To dreſs cloth as fullers . 
do, 
BURLE'SQUE. 4. [burlare, Italian, to jeft.] 

Jocular; tending to raiſe laughter. 

AE Addiſon. 
BURLE'SQUE., /. Ludicrous language. 
To BURLE'SQUE. v. 4. To turn to ridi- 
cule, | Broome. 
BU/RLINESS. ſ. Bulk ; bloſter. | 
BU/RLY. @. Bluſtering ; falſely great. 


Cexoley P 


To BURN, v. 4 [bennan, Saxon, ] 
1. To conſume with fire, Sbarp. 
2. To wound with fire. Exodus. 
To BURN. v. u. 
1. To be on fire, Rowe. 


BURNET. ſ. The name of a plant. 

BURNING. ſ. State of inflammation, 

BU'/RNING= GLASS. f. A glaſs which col- 
lects the rays of the ſun into a narrow 
compaſs, and fo increaſes their force, 

To BU'RNISH, v. a. [burnir, French.] To 


poliſh, Dryden. 
To BU RNISH. v. n, To grow bright or 
gloſſy. N Swift, 
To BU'RNISH, v. ». To grow. Dryden, 


BU'RNISHER. /. [from burnifþ.] 
1. The perſon that burniſhes or penn 
g i 2. 5 


2 


BUS 


2. The tool with which book binders give 
a gloſs to the leaves of books; it is com- 
monly a 70 s tooth ſet in a ſtick, ] 

BURNT, | participle paſſive of burn. 

13 : oh lobe £ 125 of the ear. 

BU RREL. 155 A ſort of pear, ; 

BU'RREL Oxrfly ; gadbee; breeze. 
 BU/RREL Sho. Small bullets, nails, ſtones, 
diſcharged out of the ordnance, Harris. 

BU/RROW. /. { bupg, Saxon. 

1. A corporate town, that is not a city, 
but ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the parlia- 
ment. A place fenced or fortified. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 

To BU/RROW. v. 2. To mine, as conies 
or rabbits, Mertimer, 

BU/RSAR. /. [burſarius, Latin.] The trea- 
ſurer of a college. 

BURSE. ſ. [bourſe, French.] An exchange 
where merchants meet. Philips, 

To BURST. v. n. 1 burſt;, I bave buſty 
or burſten, bun ran, Saxon, ] 
1. To break, or fly open. 

2. To fly aſunder. 

3. To break away; to ſpring. Pope, 
4. To come ſuddenly, Shakeſpeare. 
5. To begin an action violently. Arbuthnor, 

To BURST. v. a. To break ſuddenly; to 
make a quick and violent diſruption, 

BURST. ſ. A ſudden diſruption, Milton. 

BURST. articipial a. Diſeaſed with a 

BU*'RSTEN. 


Proverbs, 


S bakeſpeare. 


92 

5 hernia or rupture. 

BU*RSTNESS. /. A rupture. 

BU'RSTWORT, /. An herb- good againſt 
ruptures, 


BURT. /. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind, | 


BU RTHEN. /. See Buzpzx. 
BURY. . [from bung, Sax, J A dwelling- 
place. P'bilip:. 
To BURY. v. a. lojngeon, Saxon, 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. Shateſp. 
2. To inter with rites and ceremonies, 
3. To conceal ; to hide, 
BUSH. /. [ bois, French, ] 
1. A thick ſhrub, Spenſer, 
2. A bough of a tree fixed up to a door, to 
ſhew that liquors are ſold there. Shakeſp. 


To BUSH, v. . ¶ from the noun.] To grow 


thick. : 

BU'SHEL. /. [ beiſſeau, French. ] 
1. A meaſure containing eight gallons; a 
ſtrike. 
2. A ü large quantity. den. 

BU/SHINESS. /. [ſrom buſby.] The quality 
of being buſhy. 

BUSHMENT. ho { from buſh, ] A thicket, 


Raleigh, 
BU/SHY, a. [from 5b. 
1. Thick; full of imall branches, Bacon, 
2. Full of buſhes, Dryden, 
BU'SILESS, a. ban buſy, J At leiſure, 
Shakeſpeare, 


Milton, 


Shakeſpeare, : 


Shakeſpeare. 


BUT 

BU'/SILY., ad. [from buſy.] my 
actively. 

BUSINESS. ſ. [ from buſy.] 

1. Employment; enn, of of 

2. An affair, 

3. The ſubje& of action, 

4. Serious engagement, not play. 
Right of action; as, I had no 

in the quarrel. L 

6. A matter of queſtion. 

7. To do one's buſineſs. To kill, 6 

ruin him. 

BUSK. 1 [buſque, Fr.] A piece of 
whalebong, worn by women to fir 
their ſtays. | 

BU'SKIN, /. [roſeten, Dutch.] 

1. A kind of half boot; a ſhe 
comes to the midleg. 
2. A kind of high ſhoe wore by the 
actors of tragedy. 

BU/SKINED. . Dreſſed in buſking, 

BU'/SK V. a. Woody, Hal 

BUSS. ſ. [4us, the mouth, Ixiſn.] 

1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips, 
2. A boat for fiſhing. Ie, Germ 

To BUSS. v. a. To kiſs. Shak 

BUST, /. [te, Ital.] A ſtatue 10 
ing a man to his breaſt. 

BU'STARD. /. [biftarde, Freak] 
turkey. 

To B U/STLE, D. . To be buſy ; 5 af 


BU'STLE. /. [from the verb.] At 

a hurry, 

BU/STLER, /. [from buſtle.] An 
ſtirring man. 
BU'SY. a. [byrzian, Saxon.] 

1. Employed with earneſtneſs, 

2. Buſtling; active; meddling. 
To BU'SY. v. a, To employ; toe 
BU'SYBODY, ſ. A vain, meddling 

taſtical perſon, 

BUT. conjunct. [bure, buran, Saxon} 

1. Except; none but boys. 

2. Vet; nevertheleſs; he wis 

he ſtaid a while, 

3+ The particle which introduces 

of a ſyllogiſm; now. + 

4. Only; nothing more than; he 

was but ten pounds. 32 

5. Than; no ſooner up but dreſt. 

6. But; a man is ſeldom proud le 

pents. 

- Otherwiſe than that; be cant 
t he muſt boaſt. 

8. Not; more than. He had 4% 

nough. 

9. By any other means than. &. 

10. If it were not ſor this. 

11. However; howbeit, 

12. Otherwiſe than. o 

13. Vet it may be objected. 


BUT 


Bot for ; had not this been. Walter, 
bent, French, ] A boundary. 
1 l Halder. 
. In ſea language.] The end of any 
þ ich joins to another. Harri. 
END. ſ. The blunt end of any thing, 
; | Clarendon. 
CHER. 2 [ boucher, French. ] ; 
One that kills animals to ſell their fleſh, 
One that is delighted with blood, Locke, 
U'TCHER. v. a. To kill; fo murder 
TUIG Shakeſpeare. 
[CHER's BROOM, or KNzzHoLLY. 
CHERLINESS, ſ. [from gan of, 
butcherly manner z clumſy ſavageneſs. 
CHERLY. a. [from butcher.) Cruel; 


dy; barbarous, and brutal, Aſcbam. 
CHERY. . 
The trade of a butcher. Pope. 


Murder; cruelty. Shake . 
The place where blood is ſhed, Shakeſp. 
LER. ſ. [bouteiller, Fr.] A ſervant 
ployed in furniſhing the table. Swift. 
LERAGE., ſ. The duty upon wines 
ported, claimed by the king's butler, 
MENT. /. [aboutement, Fr.] That 
n of the arch which joins it to the up- 


ht pier. Wotton, 
H T, J. [but, French. 
of The place on which the mark to be 
75 it at is placed. Dryden. 


eQted, Shakeſpeare, 
} A man upon whom the company break 
ir jeſts, Spectator. 


al; a ftroke given in feneing; burleſque, 

Prior. 
T. . A veſſel; a barrel containing 
e hundred and twenty-ſix gallons of wine, 
UTT. v,a. To ſtrike with the head, 
horned animals, Wetton, 
ER. ſ. [burrenc, Saxon.] An 
vous ſubſtance made by agitating the 


* ey. 

UTTER. v. a. [from the noun. 

To ſmear, or oil with butter. 8 

To increaſe the takes every throw. 
- Addi ſen. 

IIERBUMp. ſ. A fowl; the bitttern. 

ITERBUR, /, A plant. 

MERFLOWER. /. A yellow flower 


May, 


ERFLY, /, [burrs Saxon. 
ei ina. OO gee 
ERIS, . An inſtrument of ſteel uſed 
paring the foot of a horſe, 

ERMILK. ſ. The whey ſeparated 
bm when butter is made. Harvey. 
TERPRINT., . A piece of carved 
ve del e mark butter, Locke, 


vi, I, 


eſp. 


The point at which the endeavour: is . 


A ſtroke by the head of an horned ani- 


am of milk, till the oil ſeparates from 


BY 
BU'TTERTOOTH. / The great broad 


foretooth, 
BU/TTERWOMAN, /. A moman that ſells 
butter, 
BU'TTERWORT. ſ. A plant; fanicle, 
BU/TTERY. a. Having the appearance or 
qualities of butter, Fleyer. 


_ BU/TTERY. , {from butter.) The room 


where pfovitions are laid up, Brompſton, 
BU'TTOCK, ſ. The rump ; the part near 
the tail. Knollet. 
BU'TTON, ſ. [botwn, Welch, ] 

1. Any knob or ball. Boyle, 

2. The bud of a plant, Shakeſpeare. 
BUTTON. 1. The ſea- urchin. Ainſworth. 
To BU/TTOUN. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Todreſs; to clothe,  Wiatton. 

2. To faſten with buttons. 
BU'TTONHOLE. /. The loop in which the 

button of clothes is caught. Bramgſton. 
BU'TTRESS. ,. [from abeurir, Fr.] 

1. A prop; a wall built to ſupport another. 

2. A prop ; a ſupport. South, 
To BU'TTRESS, v. =. To prop. 
BU'TWINK. . The name of a bird. 
BUTYRA/CEOUS. 4. [butyrum, Lat. but- 


ter.] Having the qualities of butter. 
BU/TYROUS, #. Having the properties of 

butter, Fleyer. 
BU/XOM. &. 2 

1. Obedient z obſequious Milton. 

2. Gay; lively; briſ. Craſbaco. 

3. Wanton; jolly, D 


BU*'XOMLY. ad. [from baxcm.] — | 
ly ; amorouſly, 

BU'XOMNESS, / 9 buxom,] Wanton- 
neſs ; amorouſneſs, | 

To BUY, wv. . preter. I bought; I bave 
9 [biegean, Saxon, ] ; 
1, To purchaſes to acquire by paying a 
price. iſen. 
2, To manage, or obtain by money. South. 

To BUY. v. 3. To treat about a purchaſe, 

BU'YER. ſ. He that buys; a purchaſer, 

To BUZZ. v. . [ bizzin, Teut.] ; 
1. To hum, like bees. Suck/ing. 
2+ To whiſper; to prate, Shakeſpeare. 

To BUZZ.'v. a. To ſpread ſecretly, Bentley, 

BUZZ. ſ. A hum; a whiſper; a talk with - 
an air of ſecrecy, 
1. A degenerate or mean ſpecies of hawk. 


perer. 
BY. . bi Saxon. . 
| % ow — "agent ; 1 flower was 


. cropped by me. Locke 
. =. It ack. the inſtrument; the wound — 
made by a knife. Dryden. 


L the fever came 
. 4It- 
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BY 


4. It notes the means by which any thing 
js performed; ſhe was gained by long ſoli- 
citation. N Shakeſpeare. 
5. It ſhews the manger of an action; it 
was done by fits, Dryden. 
6. It has a fignification, noting the method 
in which any ſucceſſive action is perform. 


ed; the bufineſs proceeded by ſlow ſteps. 


Hooker. Knolles, 

7. It notes the quantity had at one time 
T buy ſnuff by ounces, 

8. At, or in; noting place; they fought 

fea, : | e Bacon. 


9. According to; you mey go by my leave. 


Bacon. 


10. According to; noting proof; the earth 


moves by the teſtimony of Kepler, Bentley. 
11, After; noting imitation or conformity; 
1 live By the imitation of Cornaro, Tillotſon, 
12. From; noting token; it is Cæſar by 
his voice, ; Waller, 
13. It notes the ſum or the difference be- 


tween two things compared; corn is cheap- 


er ly a ſhilling in the buſhel, Loc le. 
14. Not later than; noting time; he roſe 
9 Spenſer. 
15. Beſide; noting paſſage; I came home 
by Cambray. Addiſon, 
16. Beſide; near to; in preſence; noting 
proximity; the general ſtood by the king, 

| FOES ' © Shakeſpeare, 


17. Before himſelf 3 it notes the abſence of 


all other<, | | " Aſcham. 
18. It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. Dryd. 
19. At band; he was unarmed, but his 
ſword was by him, Boyle, 


20. It is uſed in forms of obteſting, Smith. 
21. By proxy of; noting ſubſtitution z he 


appeared by his attorney. Broome, 
22. In the ſame direction with; a column 
furrowed by its length. Grew, 


BYZ 


BY, ad. 
1. Near; at a ſmall diſtance 
2. Beſide; paſſing, Shaiehs 
3. In preſence, hi 


BY AND BY. In a ſhort time. 


BY. ſ. [from the prepoſition. ] Some 
not the direct and immediate object a 
gard ; by the y. Bacon. Boyle. Dri 

BY. In compoſition, implies ſomethin 
of the direct way, 

BY-CONCERNMENT, ſ. An affair u 
is not the main buſineſs, 

BY-END., ſ. Private intereſt ; ſecret 
vantage. L'Efrns 

BY-GONE. ad, [a Scotch word.] Pal. 

Sbaleh 

BY-LAW, /. By-Laws are orders mai 
the good of thoſe that make them, ſi 
than the publick law binds, 

BV- NAME. /. A nickname. 

BY-PATH. ſ. A private or obſcurequ 

BY-RESPECT. /. Private end or view, 

BY-ROOM, ſ. A private room within 

BY-SPEECH. /. An incidental or a 
ſpeech. Hai 

BY-STANDER, /. A looker on; onty 
concerned, Ln 

BY-5TREET. y. An obſcure ſtreet, 

BY-VIEW, /. Private felf-interefled 1 
poſe, Atterin 

BY-WALK. . A private walk; nt 

main road. | B 

BY-WAY, . A private and obſcure 

| Spenſer, 


BY-WEST, ad. Weſtward ; to the 7 
BY-WORD. /. A ſaying; a po 


BYE. /. Dwelling z in this ſenſe it fr 
ly ends the names of places, , 


: BY'/ZANTINE, See BizANTING 


FFC 


CAB. 


— 1g ſation, cinder. It ſounds Nke þ be- 


fore a, o, u, Or a conſynant 3 *nd 


like 3, before en 7; and y. 


AB. J A Hebrew meaſure, containing 


" 


'aHont three pints Engliſh,” © = 


CABA'L.”f. [rabate;” Fr, Tap, tredi- 
4 tion. Y . ke "+ ? 
1. The ſecret ſcieace of the Hebrew ta- 


W 


«4 
: 
. 


CAB 


© Has two ſoundsz one like 4, 23 2. A body of men united in fore 
call, cheek; che other av s, a3-6eſ- deſign. * Ach 


3. Intrigue, W 
To CABAL. v. 8. [cabaler, Fr.] Je 
ecloſe intrigues, | * 
CA'BALIST: . One ſpilled in then 

tions of the Hebrews, 7 
CABALVSTFICAL, 2 4. Something th 
CABALIT STICK. an occult many 


CABA'LLER, þ.- [from abel be! 


% 


, 


e 


ngages in cloſe deſigns; an intriguer, Dryd. 
BALLINE, a. [caballinus, Lat.] Belong- 
ne to a horſe. [French %Y | 
/BARET. ſ. | French. avern. 

3 4 > Bramball. 
BBAGE. /. [cabus, Fr. brafſica, Lat.] 
\ plant, | þ 
CA'BBAGE, v. 4. To. fteal in cutting 
Arbuthnot, 


lothes. 
BBAGE TREE. ſ. A ſpecies of palm- 


fee, . 

BRAGE WORM. J. An inſeR, 

BN. {cabane, Fr. chabin, Welch, a 
ottage. ] 


A ſmall room. „ Spenſer, 
A ſmall chamber in a ſhip, Raleigh. 
. A cottage, or ſmall houſe. Sidney. 
A tent, Fairfax, 


ive in a cabin. Shakeſpeare, 
CA'BIN, v. 4. To confine in a cabin. 
'BINED. a. [from cabin. ] Belonging to 
cabin. ö | 

BINET, ſe [ cabinet, Fr.] 139 

A ſet of boxes or drawers for curio- 
ities. Rs Wa 
, Any place in which things of value are 
hidden, i Taylor. 


e held. 
A hut, or houſe, 


oo +. Deuts. 


a priyate manner. — Bacon, 
BINET Ma KER. ſ. [from cabinet and 
ale.] One that makes ſmall nice work 


CHEXY, ſ. LSax TH.] Such a diſtem- 
etatute of the humours, a3 hinders au- 
tion, and weakens the vital and animal 
unions, + + + ; Arburbact. 
CHINNA”TION. . [cachinnatio, Lat.] 
L loud laughter. N 
CKEREL, /, aA 2.5354 
CA'CKLE, VU, . [ hacckelen, Dutch. 

„To make a noiſe as a gooſe, . 
dometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a 
ed. 8 1 

To laugh; to giggle. Arbuthnot, 
« To talk idly ; to prautle; to chatter. 
KLE. /. [from the verb.] The voice of 
gooſe owl... C4} Dryden, 
WKLER, /. {from cackle.] 
+ A teljiale ; a tatler, 
Och MAL. 2 4. [fr caschy: 
WAY/MICK, 1 20 Having the 
"DMs corrupted. Floyer, 


CA/BIN, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


Milton. - 


„ A private room in which conſultations _ 
| . The youngeſt brother.. 


Open 
BINET COUNCIL. J. A council held 


n wood. | Mortimer, 
LE. /. [cabl, Welch; cakgly Dutch.] 
The great rope of a ſhip to Which the an- 
bor is faſtened, - Raleigh. 
CHECTICAL; 2 4. [from 'cathexy. |] 
CHE'CTICK, Having an ill habit 


. 


CAT 


CACOCHY'/MY. . [zixeyuple.] A de- 


pravation of the humours from a ſound 


Nate. ; - Arbutbnęt. 
CACO'PHONY. ſ. [x:xeqwia,] A bad 
_ ſound of words. | 
To CACU*'MINATE, v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] 
To make ſharp or pyrathidal. 
CADA'VEROUS. a. [cadaver, Lat.] Having 
the appearance of a dead carcaſe, 
CA/DDIS. . 4 | 
1. A kind of tape or ribhon. ung 
2. A kind of worm or grub. Aten. 
CADE. ſ. {cadeler, Fr.] Tame; ſoft; as a 
cade lamb, 
To CADE. v. a. [from the noun.] To breed 
up in ſoftneſs, | 


CADE. J. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. Philips, 
CA'DENC . $ * : ' 


1. Fall; ſtate of linking ; decline. Milton. 
2. The fall of the voice. Craſhaw, 
3. The flow of verſes, or periods; Dryden, 
4. The tone or ſound. Sift. 
5. In horſemanſhip, cadence is an equal 
meaſure or proportion, which a horſe ob- 
ſerves in all his motions. - Farrier's Dia, 
CA/DENT. a. [cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 
CA/DET. ſ. [ cadet, Fr.] | ; 
1. The younger brother. 

Brown, 
3. A volunteer in the army, who ſery 
in expectation of a commiſſion, | 

CA'DEW. /. A ſtraw worm, 

CA/DGER. f. A buckRter. .. ' | 


CA Dl. ſ. A magiſtrate among the Turks, 
CADVLLACK. . A fort of pear, 


CACTIAS, ſ. [Latin.] A wind from the 
north; tbe north-eaſt wind. Milton, 
CASU'RA ſ. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by 


Which a ſhort ſyllable after a complete foot 


is made long. 
CA'FTAN, ſ. [ Perſick.] A Perſan veſt or 
garment. . : 
CAG. ſ. A barrel or wooden veſſel, con- 
taining four or five gallons. 


CAGE, . [cage, Fr.] 


» An —_—_ of twigs or — which 
irds are kept. idney. Swifts 
2. A place for wild beaſts, | - 
3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 
To CAGE. v. a, {from the noun,] To in · 
cloſe in a cage. Donne. 
CAIMAN. ſ. The American nume of a 
2 CAJOLE. [copeoller, Fr.] T 
„ CAIO LE. v. a, [ca , Fr.] To 
Phone, z to ſooth. — ok 
CAJO'LER, /, [from' cajole.] A flatterer z 
a wheedler, | 


CAJO'LERY. J. [cajolerie, Fr.] Flattery, 
CAISSON, ſ. [French,] A cheſt of bombs 
or powder; any hollow fabrick of timber. 
CAATIFF. J. [cattivo, Ital, a flave.] A 
mean villain ; a deſpicable knave. Spenſer. 
Q 2 CAKE, 
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. CA/LAMINE, or Lapis Celamingris. ſ. 4 


| CALCINAfTION. 


| CALA/MITOUS. @. 


CAL 


CAKE. ſ. [cuch, Teutonick. 
1. A kind of dgjicate bread. Dryden. 
2. Any Wir * a form * — than 
high. Bucer. D 

To CAKE, v. n. [from the” noun. } To 
harden, as dough 1n the oven q Addi on. 

CALABA'SH Tree. A tree of which the 
ſhells are uſed by the negroes for cups, as 
alſo for inſtruments of mufick. Miller, 

CALAMA/NCO. . e Lat.] A 
kind of woollen ſtu | Tatler, 


kind of foffile bituminous earth, which, 


being mixed with copper, changes it into 
fo 


bra 
CA'LAMINT. 2 [calamintha, Lat, ] The 
[calamitoſus, Latin. 


name of a plant. 


Miſerable; involved in diſtreſs; unhappy; 
wretehed, Milton. South. 


. CALA/MITOUSNESS. /. [from cdlamitous.] 


Miſery ; diſtreſs. 
CALAMITY, . (calamitas, Lat.] Mi. 
fortune z cauſe of miſery. Bacon, 
CA'LAMUS. f. 
ſweet — wood, mentioned in ſerip · 


4s * ture, 


CALA'SH, fe [caleche, Fr.] A ſmall car 
riage of pleaſure. King. 

CA'LCEATED. 3. [calceatuy Lat.] Shod ; 
; fitted with ſhoes, 

CALCED@MNIUS. . [Latin,] A kind of 
precious ſtone. Woodward. 

[from calcine 3 calci- 
nation, Fr.] Such a management of 2 
by firg, as renders them reducible to 

 der;,thymical. pulveriaation. oh. 

CALCINATORY, . {fram calcinete.] A 
veſſel uſed in calcination. 

To CALCFNE. v. a. [calciner, Fr. from 
calx, Lat.] 
1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 


ſubſtance. Bacon, - 


2. To burn up. Denbam, 
To CALCUNE, v. n. To become a calx, a 
kind of lime, by heat. Newton. 
To CA'LCULALE, v. @. {caleyler, Fr.] 
1. To compute; to reckon.” 
2. To compute the fituation of the planets 
at any certaia time. 3 Bentley. 
To adjuſt; to or any certain 
3 LS juſt ; to prote Till { he 
CALCULA'*TION, f. [from calculate.) 
1. A practice, or manner of reckoning. 
2. The art of numbering. 
The reſult of arithmetical. operation. 


* CALCULATOR. , [from calculate. ]* A 


computer. 


CA'LCULATORY. a, {from calculate. 1 Be- | 


longing to calculation, 
CA'LCULE, 1. Lealculus, Lat.] Reckoning 
compute, Howel, 

. 


* 


[Lat.] A fort of reed or 


CAL 

CA/LCULOSE.? «a. [from caleuly, 

CA'LCULOUS, $ Stony; gritty, 4 

CALCULUS, ſ. (Latin. }' The floney 
bladder, 

CA/'LDRON. /. [chauldron, Pr.] 4 
a boiler ; a kettle, Spenſer, Al 

CALEFA/CTION. fe [from calefatiy l 
1. The act of heating any thing, 
2. The tate of being heated. 

CALEFA/CTIVE. . ¶ from calefaci, 

That-which makes any thing bot; 

ing. 

 CALEFA'CTORY, a. [from cal fac 
That which heats. 

To CA'LEFY, v. n, [calefio, _ 
grow hot; to be heated, 

 CA'LENDAR. /. [calenderium, la] 
regiſter of the year, in which the u 
and ſtated times, are marked, as fel 
and holidays, Shakeſpeare. ) 

To CA'LENDER, V. 4. [calendrer, Fr, 
dreſs eloth. 

CA'LENDER, 7. [from the verb.] 4 
preſs z a preſs in which clothiers ft 
their cloth, | 

CA'LENDRER, . [from calender, 
perſon who LN bg . 

CALEN PDS. /. [calende, Lat.] Thil 
day of every month among the Rom 

CA/LENTURE. . [from caleo, lat} 
diflemper in hot climates z where! 

imagine the ſea to be green field, 

CALF, 4 calves in the plural. [cealp, 
4. The young of a cow, 
2+ Calves of the lips, mentioned by 
2 _bgnifying ſacrifices of pratk 


his ad eng, bulbous pr 


CA TIER. . [cahbre, Fr.] The bo 
diameter of the barrel of a gun. 
CA'LICE, Leal, Lat.] A cupj 8 
lice, 
CA'LICO. ,f. [from Cokeut in Indi. 
Indian ſtuff made of cotton. 
CA'LID-. 2. \calidus, Lat.] Hot; bam 
CALIDir v. /. [from calid.] Heat: 
CA/LIF, * ifa, Arab.] 4 
CA'/LIPH, 17 med by the 
Mahomert among the by rr 
CALIGA'TION. . [from calgh 
Darkneſs z' cloudineſs, 
CALVGINOUS. a, [caligimſ 11 
ſcure; dim. 
CALI'GINOUSNESS. J. from ea 
Darkneſs, 
CA'LIGRAPHY. /, — | 
ful writing. 
CA'LIVER. ſ. [from caliber.] Ab 
a harquebu 7 an old muſket. S! 
bags » þ Lan} A cupe v 


x 


CAL 
LK. v. 4. [from ey Fr.] To 
+ leaks of a ſhip. T. D 4 

— from calk.] The wor 
1 eaks of a ſhip. 
LL, v. 4. {kalder, Daniſh. ] 
o name; to de nominate. 


Ceneſit. 
ro ſummon or invite. 2 


10 convoke; 3 to ſummon together . 


Clar endon. 
s ſummon judicially, Watts, 
ro ſummon by command. Iſaiab, 


1 the theological ſenſe, to inſpire with 
urs of piety. Romans, 
o invoke; to appeal to. Clarendon, 

o proclaim to publiſh. Gay. 
To excite ; to put in action; to bring 


To call ever, To read aloud a litt or 

er-roll, 

To call our, To challenge. 

LL. v,n. To make a ſhort viſit; to 

by accident, or without formality. . 
Ben Jonſon, Addiſon, 

ſe [from the verb.] 


D 

| yocal addreſs. P ope. 
1 equiſition, N 1 Hooker, 
Divine vocation 3 ſummons to true re- 
| | Locke. 
7 


1 a impulſe, Roſcommon, 


luthority q command. am. 
demand ; a claim. Audiſn. 
" inſtrument to call birds, Mullins. 

of ing z vocation z employment. 

a 7 2 

1 1 scon. 

en Sli pere. 
ING. /. [from coll. ] 

| ſocation z profeſſion ; trade, \ Rogers, 

| roper — or employment. Swift, 


vals of perſons united by the fame 
boyment or profeſſion. Hammond. 
2 ae invitation to the true 
Hakewell. 

res, . Compaſſes with bowed 
Moxen. 


zur. * [callefite, French. ] A kind 
Aung without pain. 
| wah 4, no — Latin.] — 


— in mind; inſenſible. 
OUSNESS, /. {from callous. ] 
Muration of the fibres, Cheyne, 
nakdility of mind. Bentley. 
- Unfledged ; naked; wanting 
* : Milton, 


N 1 [Latio,] 


i 


man - 


Exekiel, . 


| view, Cowley, * 
q To ſtigmatize with ſome opprobrious 
| mination. Swift, 
Ty call back, To revoke. Iſaiab. 
Jo call in. To reſume money at in- 
Addi ſon. 


3. | 


Mans. 


# 
CAM 


1. An induration of the fibres. 
2, The hard ſubſtance by. which broken 
bones are united. 
CALM. @, [calme, Dutch.) 
1. Quiet; ſerene ; not Rormy ; not tem- 
peſtuous. Spenſer, 
2. Undifturbed z unruffled. HY. 
CALM. . 
1. Serenity; ftillaeſs. Raleigh. 
2, Freedom from ge} quiet; re- 


poſe. South. 
To CALM. v. a. 1 

1. To ftill; to quiet, Dryden. 

2. To pacifyz to appeaſe, Atrerbury. 


CALMER. , {from caln.] The perſon or 
thing which has the power of giving quiet, 
Walton 


CALMLV. ad. [from calm.] 
1. Without ſtorms, or violence. h 
2. Without paſſions 3 quietly. Prior. 
CA'/LMLY, 4. [from calm. ] Calm; 3 


Spenſer. 
CA'LMNESS. . [from calm. ] 
1. Tranquillity; ſerenity. Denham, 
2. Mildneſs ; freedom from paſſion, Shak. 
CA'LOMEL. ſ. [calomelas, Latin. ] Mercury 
fix times 2 Viſeman. 
CAL ORT FICK. 4. [calorificus, Lat.] That 
which has the quality of producing heat. 
Grew. 
CALO'TTE, J. [French. ] A cap or coif. 
9 [xax@-,] Monks of the 
Greek churc 
CA'LTROPS. /. {colrpappe, _ 1 
1. An inſtrument made with four ſpikes, 
Jo that which way ſoever it falls to the 


ground, one of them points upright. 


Dr. Addiſon, 
2. A plant mentioned in Virgil's Georgicks, 
under the name of tribulus. Milton. 


To CALVE. v. a. [from calf.] To bring a 
calf z ſpoken of a cow. Dryden. 
CALVILLE. French. ] A fort of apple. 
To CALU'MNIATE. v. 5. [calumnior, ey 
To accuſe falſely, | D 
To CALU'/MNIATE, v. @ To flander. 
Sprat. 
CALUMNIA'TION, die [from Tn] 
A malicious and 
words or actions. —— 
CALU'MNIATOR. /,. [from calumniate.] 
A forger of accuſation 3 a flanderer. 


CALU'/MNIOUS. 4. [from 
derous ; falſely reproachful. — 

r 70 . Latin] = — 
alſe eh 

ALX. . — — thing — © 
petty to powder Dighy.. 

2 4. 1 Latin. ] A ſmall 
bud of a 

CAMA'IEU, 4. A 1 with various Ggures 
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CAM 


and n of We formed by CAMPHIRE-TREE. /, [campus 


nature. 


CA'MBER. ſ. A piece of timber cut arching. 
Meran. 


CA MBRICK. A: [from E ] A kind 
of fine linen. 


CAME. The preterite of 20 comes Addiſen. 


| CA'MEL. fe [camelus, Latin, ] An animal 


very common in Arabia, Judes, and the 
neighbouring countries. One fort is large, 
fit to carry burdens of a thouſand pounds, 
having one bunch upon its back. Ano- 
ther have two bunches upon theit backe, 
fit for. men to ride on. A third kind is 
ſmaller, ca 
their ſwiftneis. 
days without drinking. 


"Camels will continue ten 
© Calmet, , 


 CAME/LOPARD. /{. { from camelds and pas- 


dus, Latin] An animal taller than an ele- 
phant, but not ſo thick. 


OR] . Ttrom camel.] A kind bf 


CA'MLET, ſtuff originally made by a 
mixture of filk and camels Hair; it is 
now. made with wool and filk . 

CAME'RA OBSCURA. ¶ Latin. ] An optical 
machine uſed in a darkened chamber, fo 
that the light coming. only through a 
double convex glaſ*, objects oppoſite are 
repreſented inverted. Martin, 

CA'MERADE. /. [from camera, Latin, ] A 
chamber fellow; a boſom compation. Rymey, 


'CA'MERATED. 2. [camera, Latin. 


Arched. 

CAMERA/TION. . [ cameratio, Lala. } , W 
vaulting or arching. 

CAMISA/DO, I. [camiſa, a ſhirt, Italian, ], 
An attack made in the dark ; on which 
occafion they put their ſhirts outward. 

Hayward. 

CA/MISATED. a. Dreſſed with the ſhirt 

outward. 


CA'MLET. See CamurroT.. 


CA'MMOCK. / fcammoc, Saxon. An 
herb; petty whing or reſthatro Ww. 


CAMO'YS. a. lam, Fiench.} Flat of the 
noſe, 


| Brown, 

CAMP. /. 1 e, Fr.] The order of tents, 
by * when they keep the field. 

To CAMP. wa. (from the noun. To lodge 


in tents. Shakeſpeare, 
COPYING, h An old wed ſor combat. 
2 1 Hakewell, 
CAMPAIGN, 72 [ campaigne, French. ] 
1. A large; , level tract of ground. 
2. The time which any army keeps the 
field, | Clarendon. 


' CAMPA'NIFORM, a. js campana. and 


} & term uſed of flowers, which 

are in the ſhape of a bell, Harris, 
CAMPANNULATE. 4. Campaniform. : 
CAMPE'STRAL. 4. n Latin.] 
— Ni. Mertimer. 


Shakeſpeare, . 


led dromedaries, becauſe of 


CAN DID. a. [candidus, Latin. 


CAN 


re are two forts of this tre; 
Borneo, from which the beſt ; 
taken, which is a natural exudati 
the tree, where the bark has been 
The other ſort is a native of Jap 
CA'MPHORATE. a. [from canph 
Impregnated with camphire, 
CA/MPION., J. [\pchnis, Latin,] aj 
CA'MUS, A 'ttiin dreſs, 
CAN. J. 4 Saxon.] A cup d 
as tin of copper. Sbaleſß. [ 
CAN. v. n. | konnen, Dutch.] 
1, To be able; to have power, 
2. It expreſſes the aun, 
» c. do 1 t. 


— agg J. [French.] The 


POP 
CAN ACL. . [ canal is, Latin. 
1. A baſon of water in a garden, 
2. Any courſe of water made by at 
3. A paſſage through which ay 
Juices of the body flow. 
CA'NAL-COAL, ſ. A fine kind 
CANALI'CULATED, a, [.caraliculit 
Made like a pipe or gutter, 
CANARY. /. {from the Ca 
Wine brought from the Canariezz| 
To CANA/RY, v. 4. To frolick, & 
.CANA'RY-BIRD. An excellent he 
To.CA'NCEL. v. 4. [canceller, F 
1. To crols a whitings 
2. To efface; to obliterate ing 
Roſcommon, 


f 
CANCELLA TED. a. [from can 
barre 1 
CANGELLA/TION. J. [from cal 


p form 

expunging or croſſing of a writing DY, 

talce away its force. Y Lis 
CANCER. ſ. [cancer, Latin.] 

1. A crab ma. . [ 


2. The fign of the ſummer ſolftics 
3. A virulent della, or ſore, 
. (6nd. 
To CANCERATE. v. . Le 
To become à cancer. 5 
CANCER A TION: fo A . 


CA/NCEROUS. a. [from cancere| half a 
the virulence of a cancer. ces cu 
CA'NCEROUSNESS, /. The fat done 


cancerous, 

CANCRINE. a. [from cancer.] 
qualities of a crab. _ 

CA/NDENT. 4. {candens, Lain} 


CA'NDICANT, a, [candicans, Lat 


ing white, 


1. White. 
2. Fair; open; ingenuous; kinky 
CANDIDATE. 7. [candidatuy 


CAN 


fitorz one that ſolicits advancement, 
ference. Addiſon. 
IDLY. ad. [from candid. } Fairly ; 
t trick 3 ingenuouſſy. Swift. 
IDNESS. , {from candid.) Inge- 
; openneſs of temper. | South, 
DIFY, v. 4. [candifice, Latin. ] To 
white. ? Di. 
. ſ. [candela, Latin. ] 

lebt made of wax or tallow, ſor- 
ing a wick of flax or cotton. Ray. 
ght, or luminary. 
LEBERRY-TREE. Sweet-willow. 
EHO'LDER, /. [from candle and 


that holds the candle. 
that remotely aſſiſts. Shakeſpeare, 
LELIGHT, /. [from candle and light.] 
e light of a candle. Swift, 
he neceſſary candles for uſe, Molineux. 
LEMAS. ſ. [from candle and maſs. ] 
feaſt of the purification of the Bleſſed 
n, which was formerly celebrated with 
lights in churches, Brown. Gay. 
LESTICK. /. ¶ from candle and flick. ] 
aftroment that holds candles. Addiſ. 
LESTUFF, /. [from candle and fuff. ] 
; tallow, Bacon. 
EWA/STER, 1 [from candle and 
A ſpendthritt, Shakeſpeare, 
UCK, ſ. A weed that grows in 
, Walton. 
OUR. ſ. [ candor, Lat.] Sweet temper; 
of mind; ingenuity. Watts. 
Dy. v. a. 
d conſerve with ſugar, 
d form into congelations. Sbakeſp. 
DY, v. . To grow congealed, 
T Lion's foot, ¶ catanance, Latin. 


. [canna, Latin.] 
Kind of ſtrong reed. Harvey. 
de plant which yields the ſugar. 
reeds have their ſkin hard; but the 
f the ſugar cane is ſoft, and the pith 
juicy, It uſually grows four or five 
gh, and about half an inch diame- 
The ſtem is divided by knots a foot 
half apart, They uſually plant them 
ces cut a foot and a half below the top 
flower, and they are ordinarily ripe 


months, 
lance, Dryden. 
reed, Mortimer. 


E. v. a, [from the noun.} To 


ULAR, 2 ſcanicular?t, Latin.) Be- 
$10 the dog-ftar, Brown. 
IE. . [ caninus, Latin.] Having the 
r a dog, Addiſon, 
_ 


A 


ler. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon, L 


CAN 


2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing is 
laid up. 
CA'NKER, f. ſcancer, Latin, ] 
1. A worm that preys upon, and deſtroys 
fruits, Spenſer. 
2. A fly that preys upon fruits. Waiton,' 
3. Any thing that corrupts or conſumes. 
| Bacon. 
4+ A wind of wild worthleſs roſes, 
| Peacham. 
5. An eating or corroding humour. 
a Shakeſ| . 
6, Corroſion ; virulence, Shakeſtear . 
7. A diſeaſe in trees, 
To CA'NKER, v. n, [from the noun.] To 
grow corrupt. Spenſer. Prior. 
To CA'NKER, v. 4. a 5 
1. To corrupt; to corrode. Herbert. 
2. To infect; to pollute. Addi ſon. 
CANKERBIT. part. ad. fromcankerand bit. ] 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth. Shakeſp. 
CA NNABINE. a, [cannabinus, Latin. 
Hempen. a 
CA'/NNIBAL. /. An anthropophagite; 2 
man eater, Davies. Bentley. 
CA'/NNIBALLY, ad. In the manner of a 
cannibal. Shakeſpeare. 
CA'NNIPERS. /. Callipers. 
CA'NNON, ſ. [ cannon, Fr.] A gun larger 
than can be managed by the hand. 
CA'NNON-BALL. 7 /. The balls which 
CA'NNON-SHOT. 5 are fhot from great 


guns. 

To CANNONA/DE. v. a. [from cannon, ] 
To hattet with great guns. 

CANNONVER, . [from cannon.] The 


engineer that managescannon, Hayward, 
CA'NNOT, Of can and not, It notes 

inability 3 as, I cannot fly: or impoſſibilityz- 

as, colours cannot be ſeen in the dark. Locke. 
CA'NOA, 2 . A boat made by cutting the 
CAN/OE., trunk of a tree into a hollow. 

veſſel. ; 
CANON. ſ. [AA.] 

1. A rule; a law. Hooker. 

2. Law made by eccleſiaſtical councils, 

EL Stilling fleet. 

3. The books cf Holy Scripture z or the 

great rule. {i 

4. A digoitary-in cathedral churches. 


i Bacon. 
$5. A large fort of printing letter. 
CA'NON-BIT. /. That part of the bit let 
into the horſe's mouth. Spenſer. 
CA'NONESS. ſ. [canenifſa, low Latin.] In 
piſh countries, women living after the 
example of ſecular canons, Ayliffe. 
CANO'NICAL. 2. [cananices, low Latin. 
1. According to the canon. 
2. Conſtituting the canon. Raleigh. 
3. Regular; ſlated ; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 
laws» 7 Taylor. 
4. Spiritual; 
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CAN 
. Spiritual; ecclefiaſtical. 
CANO/NICALLY. ad. [from canonical. ] 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 
CANO'NICALNESS, ſ. The quality of be- 
| Ing canonical. . IE. 
CA'NONIST. /. [from canon.] A proſeſſour 
of the canon law. + Popes 
CANONIZA'TION, ſ. [ from caxonize.] 
The a& of declaring a ſaint. Addiſon, 
To CA/NONIZE. v. a, [from canon,} To 
declare any man a ſaint, Bacon. 
CA/NONRY, ? . [from canon.] An 
CA'NONSHIP, ecclefiaflical benefice in 
ſome cathedral or collegiate church. 
CA'NOP IED. 4. from canopy.] Covered 
with a canopy. | 
CA'NOPY. /. [canopeum, low Latin. ] A co- 
vering ſpread over the head, Fairfax, 
To CA'NOPY. v. . [from the noun,} To 
cover with a canopy. ' Dryden. 
CANO'ROQUS. 2. [canorus, Latin.] Mufi- 
cal; tuneſul. Beroun. 
CANT, ſ. [cantus, Latis.] : 
1. A corrupt dlalect uſed by beggars and 
vagabonds, 
2. A form of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome 
certain claſs or body of men, Dryden. 


3. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs. 

15 Dryden. 
4+ Barbarous jargon, Swift. 
5 · Auction. Swift, 


Zo CANT, v. . To talk in the jargen of 
particular profeſſions, Glanville. 


CANTA'TIO 
act of fingin 

CA'NTER. ſ. [from cant.] Hypocrite. 

CA'NTERBURY BELLS, Belflower. 

CA'NTERBURY GALLOP, The gallop 
of an ambling horſe, commonly called a 
Canter. 


CANTATA. 0 Litalan.] A ſong. 
&- 


CANTHA'RIDES, ,. [Lat.] Spaniſh flies 


uſed to raiſe bliſters. Bacon, 
CA NTHUS, ſ. ILatin.] The corner of the 


eye. Wi eman. 

CA'NTICLE: , [cante, Latin. * 
Is A ſong. 5 
. The ſong of Solomon. Bacon. 


CA/NTILIVERS, /. Pieces of wood framed 
into the front or other fides of the houſe, 
to ſuſtain the eaves over it. - Moxon. 

CA/NTLE. ſ. [ tant, Dutch.] A piece with 

corners. Shakeſpeare. 

To CA'NTLE. v. 4. [from the noun. } To 
cut in pieces. Dryden. 

CA'NTLET, , [from cantle.] A piece; 
a fragment. Dryden. 

CANTO. ſ. [Italian,] A book, or ſection 
of a "AE Shakeſpeare. 

CANTON. ſ. | | 


I. A ſmall parcel or divifon of land. - 
2. A ſmall community, or clan, Bacon. 


J. [from canto, Lat.] The 


CAP 


To ANTON. v. 4. To divide inh 


parts. K 
To CANTONIZE. V. 4, To if H 
into ſmall diviſions, T 
CANTRED. ſ. An hundred, E. 
CA'NVASS, . [ canewas, Fr.] Ah p; 
linen cloth woven for ſeveral uſe, El 
To CA'NVASS. v. a, ¶ cannabaſſer. f Ke 
1. To ſift; to examine. W, ER 
2+ To debate; to controvert. LA at 
To CAN VASS. v. n. To ſolicit. 15 2 
CAN V. 3. [from cane.] P 
Full of canes, | To 
CA'NZONET. ſ. [canzonetta, It To 
little ſong. 4 U To 
CAP. ſ. [cap, Welch.] ER: 
1. The garment that covers the 
| IAS 
2. The enſign of the cardinalate. { 
3. The topmoſt ; the higheſt. Shai LL 
4. A reverence made by uncoven ary, 
head. 'LL 
To CAP. v. a. [from the noun,] | 1] 
1. To cover on the top. 5 mid 
2. To ſnatch off the cap. ILL 
3. To cap ver/es. To name alternate bling 
beginning with a particular letter, LLA 
CAP ape. From head to foot, 4 Il rat 
CAP à 705 : [TA] 
CAP-PAPER. A fort of coarle elat 
aper formed into caps or bags. Crimi 
CAPABVLITY. ſ. [from capable, That 
city, Chief 
CA'PABLE. a, [ capable, F rench.] Chief 
1. Endued with powers equal to WB Ap); 
cular thing. ten at 


2. Intelligent; able to underſtand 


3. Capacious; able to receive, k of a 
4+ Suſceptible. 


. Qualified for, he vp 

8. Hollow. ; St he ch 
CA'PABLENESS, /. [from capable! +. 
quality or ſtate of being capable. tal ma 
CAPA'CIOUS. . [cepax, Latin] TAT. 
1. Wide; large; able to hold ms meratic 
2. Extenfive ; equal to great & Tol. 


CAPA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from A mem 
The power of holding; largeneſ. PITU 
To CAPA'CITATE, v. 4. [from 1 ; 
To enable; to qualify. 0 draw 
CAPACITY. /. — French * 
1. The power of containing | o yield 
2. The force or power of the min 
3. eee 9 l 

a oom 3 pace. 5 
5 State; condition 3 charaftet- TR 
CAPA/RISON, f. [ caparazon, 3p * 
ſort of cover for a horſe. e prov 
To CAPA'RISON, v. 4. {from et 1, 
1. To dreſs in capariſons, oy 0] 


- 


CAP 


To dreſs pompouſly, 
E. . (cape, Fre] 
Headland z promontory, Arbutbnot. 


Sbakeſpearts 


The neck piece of a cloke, Bacon. 
ER. /. [from caper, Latin, a goat. ] A 
pz 2 jump. Swift. 


ER. ſ. L Latin] An acid 
kle. Fleye-. 
ER BUSH: [. [cepparis, Lat.] This 
ht grows in the ſouth of France; the 
js are pickled for eating. 

'PER, v. „ [from the noun, ] 

To dance frolickſomely. Shakeſp. 
To ſkjp for merriment. Craſhaw. 


To dance. - Rowe, 
ERER. /, [from caper.] A dancer, 
* Dryden, 
LAS, ſ. [Lat.] A writ of execution. 
C s4vel, 


LLA!/CEOUS, a. The ſame with ca- 


ary, 
LLAMENT. ſ. [cavillamentum, Lat.] 
U threads or hairs which grow up in 
middle of a flower, Quincy. 
ILLARY. a. [from capillut, Lat. } Re- 
bling hairs ; ſmall; minute. Breton. 
LLA/TION. / [capillus, Latin.] A 
Il ramification of veſſels, Brown, 
ITAL. a. [capiralis, Latin.] 
Relating to the head. Milton, 
Criminal in the higheſt degree. Swift. 
That which affects life. Bacon, 
Chief ; principal. Hooker, Atterbury. 
Chief; metropolitan. Milton. 
Applied to letters, large; ſuch as are 
tea at the beginning or heads of books, 
Taylor. Grew, 
apital Stock. The principal or original 
E of a trading company. 
ITAL. . | | a 
he upper part of a pillar, Addiſon. 
he chief city of a nation, 
ITALLY. ad. {from capital.) In a 
Ital manner, 
TA TON. , from caput, Latin,] 
meration by heads. Brown, 
TULAR. ſ. {from capitulum, Latin,] 
Ude body of the ſtatutes of a chapter, 
A member of a chapter. wr ng 


o draw up any thing in heads or ar- 
IF ; ' Sal LO 
o field, or ſurrender on certain ſti- 
tions, Haysoard, 
VULA'TION, 7 z terms; 


Iitione, Hale. 


eus near a village called Ayapel, 
be Province of Antiochi, in the pa- 
elt Indies, Some of them do not 


= of the balſam z thoſe that do, 


. CAPRI'CE, ? . 


PITULATE. . {from ceifaſam, 4 
n. 


VI TREE. J. [coraiba, Lat.] This 


S A 
are diftinguiſhed by a ridge. One of theſe 
trees will yield five or fix gallons of val- 


ſam. | Miller. 
CA'/PON, /. ſcapo, Latin.) A caſtrated 


cock. ; Gay. 
CAPONNTERE. ſ. [Fr. a term in borrifl- 
- cation. } A covered lodgment, of about 
four or five feet broad, encompaſſed with a 


little parapet. Harris. 


CAPO “T. ſ. [ French. ] Is when one party 

wins all the tricks of cards at the game of 
picquet. 

9 ſe [capuce, Fr] A monk's 

ood. 

CA'PPER. /. [from cap.] One who makes 
or ſells caps. 

CAPRE “OLAT E. 2. [from capreoles, Lat.] 
Such plants as turn, and creep by means of 
their tendrils, are capreolate. Harrit. 

Fane Fr.] Freak; 

CApRTCH Io. fancy; whim. Bentley, 

CAFPRI/CIOUS, 42. [capriciesx, French. ] 
Whimſical; fanciful, | 

CAPRICIOUSLY, ad. {from capricious. ] 
Whimſically. 


.CAPRI/CIOUSNESS, /. [from capricious. J 
Humour; whimſicalneſs, Swift. 


CA/PRICORN, . [capricornus, Lat.] One 
of the figns of the zodiack ; the winter 
ſolftice, Creech, 


CAPRIGLE. ſ. [French.] Caprioles are 


leaps, ſuch as horſes make in one and 
the ſame place, without advancing for- 
ward. Farrier s Diet. 
CA'/PSTAN, ſ. [cabeflan, Fr.] A cylin- 
der; with levers, to wind up any great 
weight. Ralei . 
CA/PSULAR, a. [capſula, Lat.] Hol- 
CA/PSULARY. S low likes cheſt, Brown. 
CA/PSULATE. a, ¶ cap ſula, Lat.] In- 
CA'P>ULATED, cloſed, as in a box, 
CA/FTAIN, /. ( capitain, French.] 
1. A chief commander, Shakeſpeare. 
2. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment. ' Dryden, 
3. The chief commander of a chip. 
4. Captain General, The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 
CA/PTAINRY, ſ. [from captain.] The 
power over a certain diſtriet; jthe chief- 
tainſhip. 8 
CA PTAINSHIP. ſ. {from captain. 
1. The rank or poſt of a captain, Wotton, 
2. The condition or poſt of a chief came 
mander, . dbakeſpeare, 
3. The chieftainſhip of a clan. avies, 
CAPTA/TION,. ſ. [ from capto, Lat.] Ihe 
practice of catching favour. King Charles, 
CA'PTION. /. ſcapio, Latin.] The act of 
taking any perſon, 
CA/PTIOUS 3. [captieux, Fr.] | 
I, Given to cavils ; cager to object. Locke, 
R 2. Inſi- 


- 


Spenſer, 
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CAR 


2. Infitious; enſoaring. Bacon, 
CA'PTIOUSLY. ad. | from car ticus.] With 
an inclination to object. Locke. 
CA'PTIOQUSNESS, /. [from capyious.] In- 
 elination to object; peeviſhneſs, ocke. 
To CA'PTIVATE. v. 8. [ captiver, Fr.] 
I, To take priſoner; to bring into bond- 
age, King Charles. 
2. To charm; to ſubdue. Addiſon. 
.CAPTIVA'TION, /. The act of taking 
one captive. | 
CA/PTIVE. /. [catrif, French.] 

1. One taken in war; one made a priſoner 
by conqueſt, ſ Rogers. 
2. One charmed by beauty, Shakeſpeare. 

CA'PTIVE. a. [captivus, Latin.] Made 
priſoner in war. Dryden. 
To CAT PTIVE. v. 4. To take priſoner. 


. CAPTIVITY. /. [car tivite, Fr.] 


1. Subjection by the fate of war; bond- 

age. » den. 

2. Slavery; ſervitude. diſon, 
CA/PTOR. /. [from capie, Lat.] He that 
takes a priſoner, or a prize. Ke 
CA/PTURE. ſ. ¶ capture, Fr. | 

1. The act or practice of taking any thing, 

2. A rize. . 
CAPU/CHED. 4. 9.14 capuce, Fr.] Cover- 

ed over as with a hnod. Brown, 


+ CAPUCHIN, ſ. A female garment, con- 


ſiſting of a cloak and hood, made in imi- 

tation of the dreſs of capuchin monks. 
CAR. ſ. [car, Welch. ] 

1. A ſmall carriage of burden. Swift, 

2. A chariot of war. | Milton. 

3- The Charles's wain. Drylen, 
CA'RABINE, or Canninr. ſ. [ carbine, 
my A ſmall ſort of fire- arms uſed on 


hor eback, 
CARABINYVER, ſ. [from carabine.] A fort 
of light horſe-man. Chambers, 


CA'RACK. ſ. [caracca, Spaniſh. ] A large 
ſhip of burden; a galleon. Raleigh, Waller, 
CA'RACOLE. ſ. [caracole, Fr.] An ob- 
lique tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds. 
Farrier's Dic. 
To C N e ven. To move in caracoles. 
RAT. E 
— ACT. 5 fe Learat, Fr.] 
1. A weight of four grains. 
2. A manner of exprefling the finenefs of 
gold; an ounce is divided into twenty · four 
carats; if, of tbe mingled maſs two, or 
three, or four parts out of ſour and twenty 
be baſe metal, the whole is ſaĩd to be two and 
twenty, one and twenty, or twegty carats 
fine. Guineas are two and twenty carats. 
. 4 | Cocker. 
CARAVAN. ſ. [caravanne, Fr.] A troop 
or body of merchants or pilgrims. Taylor. 
CARAVA'NSARY. ſ. A houſe built for 


he reception of eaſtern travgllers, Spec7ator, 


'CA/RCANET, . [carcan, by 


CAR 


CA'RAVEL, ? . [caravela, Span.] . 
CA! RVEL. round, old-faſhioneif 
CA RAW AV. ſ. [carum, Lat.] A 
CARBONA'DO, . Lear bennade, Ft. 
cut acroſs, to be broiled. Shel 
To CARBONA/DO. v, a. [ from the 
To cut or hack. She 
CA RBUNCLE. /. [carhunculus, L 
1. A jewel ſhining in the dark, 
2. Red ſpot or pimple, 
CA'RBUNCLED. 2. 
1. Set with carbuncles, dau 
2. Spotted; deſormed with pimyla, 
CARBU'NCULAR. a. Red like ac 
CARBUNCULA'/TION, . carla 
Lat.] The blafting of young buch 


or cold. 


A 
collar of jewels, Shakeſp. Ha 
CA'RCASS. ſ. [ carguaſe, Fr 
1. A dead body of any animal, 
2 The decayed parts of any thing 
Sha 


3. The main parts without comple 

ornament, 

4. {In gunnery.] A kind of bomb 

oblong, conſiſting of a ſhell or ca 

holes, filled with combuſtibles. 
bs 6s . [| from carcer,] 


ECL, | 
CARCINOMA. ſ. [from 4e Watc' 
A cancer. , 
CARCINO/MATOUS, 3. ¶ from cn FP 
Cancerous, H:edf 
CARD. /, [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] Nerur 
1. A paper painted with figures 
games, S As 
2. The papers on which the 
marked for the compaſs. Speſts ELES! 
3. The inftrument with which 
combed, FLES 
To CARD. v. 2. [from the now ring 
comb wool, | oncern 
To CARD. v. n. To game. 
CARD AMO MUM. ſ. [ Latin. ] 
cinal ſeed, 4 
CA'RDER. ſ. [from card.] 
1. One that cards wool. 10 LRE/S: 
2. One that plays much at cards ; to f 
C ARDIA“CAL. 2 4. [ xapdia, tht 
CA RDIACK. : Cordial; harit 
lity of invigorating. | thing 
CA/RDIALGY, /. [from xap3ls, th A$0! 
and d., — The heart- bun 0 


Cheerſ 
nmoy 


CA/RDINAL. 4. [ cardinalis, Lat. 0, % 
pal; chief. raus. U 0 
CA'RDINAL. /, One of the ious 


vernours' of the Romifh _ 


CA'RDINALATE, 2 f. [fron "O41 
CA'RDINALSHUP, 3 Theoffe 
of 2 cardinal, 15 


C AR 


MATCH. ſ. A match made by dip- 
r pieces of a card in melted ſulphur, 
E. , [capes Saxon. | 
$alicitude ; anxiety; concern. 77 7 
Caution. | Ti-latſon, 
Regard ; charge; heed in order to pre- 
ation. Dryden. 
The object of care, or of love. Dryden, 
ARE. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
To be anxious or ſol.citous, Knoles, 
To be inclined ; to be diſpoſed ; as, he 
not care for work. Waller, 
To be affected with; as, he cares not 
my kindneſs, Temple, 
ECRAZED. a. [from care and craze. ] 
ken with care and ſolicitude. 

| Shakeſpeare, 
RE'EN. v. 4. [cariner, Fr.] To 
lk, ſtop up leaks, 
EER. /. 1 Fr.] 


f The ground on which a race it run. 
A courſe; a race. Shakeſpeare, 
Full ſpeed; ſwift motion, Prior. 4 
| Courſe of action, Sh aheſpeare. 
. REER. w, # To run with ſwift 
* jon. N Milton. 


EFUL. a [from care and full. 
Anxious ; ſolicitsus ; full of concern. 
Provident ; diligent 3 cauti-us. Dryden. 
Watchful, © Roy. 
EFULLY, ad. {from careful. ] 

In 3 manner that ſhews care. 
Nredfully 3 watchfully. 
EFULNESS. ſ. Vigilance; beedſul- 
z caution, | Knolles. 
ELESLY. ad. [ from careleſs. } Negli- 
ly; heedleſly. Waller, 
ELESNESS. /, Heedleſneſfs 3. inatten- 
' ; Shakeſpeare, Taylor. 
ELESS, a, [from care. | 

Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude 
oncerned;z negligent 3 heedleſs; un- 
jful, Locke. 


Pope. 


Collier, 
Atterbury. 


Cheerſul; undiſturbed. 
amoved by; unconcerned at. 
C anville. 


ö LRE/SS, . a, care cr Fr.] To en- 
% ; t9 fondle, [ ** South, 
the SS, Act of endearment, Milton. 


A note which ſhews where 

thing interlined ſhould be read; as, 4. 
O. . [cargacos, Spaniſh.] A 
Pp. Heawel. 
50. /. [charge, Fr.] The lading of 
_— Burnet. 
OUS Tumour, [carica, Lat. à fig. ] 
| ling in the form of a hg, 
5. ſ. Rottennefs. Wiſemas, 
rr. /. {from car ious.] Rotten- 

X Wjemas, 


CAR 


CA'RIOUS. 4. [cariofus, Latin.] Rotten. 
CARK. /. [ceanc, Saxon. ] Care; anxiety. 
| Sidney. 
To CARK. v. . [ee ancan, Sixon,] To de 
careful; to be anxi- us, Sidney. 
CARLE. / [ceonl, Saxon. ] A rude, brutal 
man; churl, Sg enſer. Bentley, 
8 NE THISTLE, Ccarliaa, Lat,] A 
plant. 
CA*RLINGS. /. [In a ſhip.] Timbers lying 
fore and aft In a ſhip. arris. 
CA'RMAN, ſ. A man whoſe employment 
it is to drive cars. Gay. 
CA'RMELITE, ſ. [carmelite, Fr.] A fort 
of pear, OS: 
CARMUNATIVE, a. Carminzatives are ſuch 
things as dilute and relax at the ſame time. 
Whatever promotes inſenſible perſpiration, 
is carm:inative. Arbutbnot Sæuiſt. 
CA'RMINE. /. A bright led or crim'on 


pigment, Chambers, 
CARNAGE. g. [carvage, Fr.] 

1. Slaughter ; bavock. Hayward, 

2 Heaps of fleſh. Pope, 
CA RNAL. a. [carnal, Fr.] | 

1. Fleſhly; not ſpiritual, K. Charles, 

2. Luſitul ; lecherous, Shakeſpear eq 


CA'RNALITY. /. [ſrom carzna; |} 

1, Fleſhly Juſt. South, 
2. Grotineſs of mind, Tillotſon, 
CA'RNALLY. ad. [from carral.] Accird- 

ing to the fleſh; not (yiritually. Taylor. 
EA/RNALNESS. ſ. Carnahity, | 
CARNA'IION, . [carnes, Latin.] The 


name of the natural fleſh colour; from 


. whence perhaps the flower is named. A 
flower. 

CARNELION, /, A precious ſtone. 

Wadwward, 

CARNE/OUS a. [rarrens, Lat.) Fleſhy. 

To CA'RNIFY, . n. {carnis, Latin.} To 

breed fleſh, Hale. 

CA'RNIVAL, /. The feaſt beld in pop th 
countries betore Lent, Deray f Piety, 

CARNI'VOROU5. @. {from carzis and 
wore, Latin,] Fleſh eating, Ray. 

CaRNOYSILY. J. [carngfte, Fr.] Flethy 
excreh ence. 


Fleſhy. 
CA ROB. A plant. | 
Sr e [ from careſſe, Fr.] A coach. 


Broten. Ray. 


CA“ ROL. ſ. | carv/a, Ital. 
1. A ſong of joy and exultation. 
N Bacon. den. 
2. A ſong of devotion. | ilton, 


Toa CA'/ROL. v. n, To ſing; to warble. 
Spenſer. Prior, 
To CA'RQL, v. 4. To praiſe ; to celebrate. 
| Mil: ons 
CA'ROTID. a. [ carotides, Lat,] Two ar- 
R 2 teties 


Wiſeman, 
CA RNOUS. 4. {from caro, carnis, Latin. 
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CARRIER. /. [from to carry. ] 


CAR 


teries which ariſe out of the aſcending 
trunk of the aorta. Ray. 
-CARO'USAL f, [from carouſe.] A feltis 
val. | Dry cen, 
70 CARO/USE, v. n, [carouſſer, Fr.] To 
drink ; to quaff. a Suckling, 
To CARO USE. wv. a, To drink. Denham, 
CARO/USE. . [from the verb.] 
I. A drinking match, Pope. 
2. A heavy doſe of liquor. Davies. 
CARO “USER. ſ. A drinker; a toper. 


Granville. 

CARP, / [carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh, Hale. 
To CARP, v. n. [carpo, Lat.] To cen- 
ſure ; to cavil. Herbert. 
CA'RPENTER. /, [charpentier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood, Fairfax, 
CA'RPENTRY. ſ. [from carpenter. } The 
trade of a carpenter. oon. 
CA/RPER. ſ. A caviller. Sbaleſpeare. 
CARPET, /. [ tarpet, Dutch, ] 
t. A covering of various colours, Bacon, 

2. Ground variegated with flowers. 

: Dryden. 


3. A ſtate of eaſe and luxury, Sbakeſp, 


4. To be on the carpet, is to be the ſubject 

of conſideration. 
To CARPE T. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
ſpread with carpets. - Bacon, 
CA'RPING. part. a, Captious; cenſorious. 
Watts, 


CA'RPINGLY. ad. Captiouſly; eenſoriouſſy. 


Camden. 
CAR PVS. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] The wriſt. V. ſeman. 
CARRIAGF. ſ. [cariage, Fr,] 

1. The act of carrying or tranſporting. 
i | 4 | Witſkins, 
2. Conqueſt z acquiſition. Knolles, 
3. Vehicle; as, coach, chariot, Watts. 
4+ The frame upon which cannon is car- 
ried. | Knolles, 
5. Rehaviourz perſonal manners. Bacon, 
6. Conduct; meaſures ; practices. Clars 
7. Management; manner of tranſacting. 
* Bacon, 


7, One who carries ſomething. Bacon, 
2. One whoſe trade is to carry goods, 
3- A meſſenger. D-yden, 
4. A ſpecies of pigeons, alton. 
CA RRION. ſ. | cbaronge, Fr.] 
2. The carcaie of ſomething not proper for 
food, 
2. A name of reproach for a worthleſs wo- 
man. Shakeſpeare. 
3 Any fleſh ſo corrupted as not to be fit 
r faod. 5 Dryden. 
CA'RRION. 3. [from the ſubſt.] Relating 
to carcaſes. . Shakeſpeare, 
CA/RROT, /. [carote, Fr.] A garden root, 


 CA'RROTINESS, /. [from carroty.] Red- 


geſs of hair. 


Spenſer. Temple, - 


C AR 


CA*RROTY, «a, [from carrot. ]. 
red hair. 
To CA'RRY. v. a. [charier, Fr,] 
1. To convey from a place. 
2. To tranſport. j 
3. To bear; to have about one, 
i 
4. To convey hy force. Shale 
5. To effect any thing; he ni 
election. Ben 
6. To gain in competition; he c 
prize. Shale 
7. To gain after reſiſtance, Ghai 
8. To manage; to tranſact. 
9. To behave ; to conduct. 
10. To bring forward. 
11. To urge; his inclinations carr 
too far, | ; 
12. To have; to obtain, 
13. To diſplay an the outſide. 
14 To imply; to import. 
15. To have annexed ; ſecrecy con 
carries fear. | 
16. To move any thing, 
17. To puſh on ideas in a train. 
18. To receive; to endure. 
19. To ſupport z to ſuſtain, 
20 To hear, as trees, 
21, To fetch and bring, as dogs, 4 
22. To carry off, To kill, 
23. To carry on, To promote; i 
forward. THE a 
24+ To carry through, To keep f 


| 7 CARRY. v. . A horſe is ſaid 


well, when his neck is arched, all 
his head high. 
CA'/RRY-TALE. ſ. A Sm 


CART, / [cner, cnar, Saxon.] 
1. A carriage in general. 
2. A wheel-carriage uſed common! 
luggage, U 
3. The vehicle in which criminals 
ried to execution. 
7, CART. v. 4. To expoſe in a ca. 
To CART, v. n. To uſe carts for cin 


10 


. CART-HORSE, ſ. A coarſe ws 


horſe, 
CART-JADE: ſ. A vile horſe. 
CART-LOAD. /. 
1. A quantity of any thing piled 004 
2. A quantity ſufficient tc load 40% 
CART-WAY. /. A way through vi 
carriage may conveniently mr” 


CARTE BLANCHE, [French.] 4 
paper; a paper to be filled with focd 
ditions as the perſon to whom A 
thinks proper. 2 

CA RTEL. ſ. [carte!, Fr.] A wit! 


taining ſtipulations, - want 


onditii 
ances 
tate of 
d phy 


onditic 


linge 


CAS 
TER, /. [from cart.] The — who 


es a cart. 


ſolid body, ſofter than a bone, but 
ler than a ligament, Arbuthnot, 
TILAGUNEOUS. / . {from cartil- 
TIL4'GINOUS, ; age. |] Conſiſting 
anilages, =» Holger, 
0'ON, /. [cartone, Ital.] A painting 
drawing upon large paper. Watts. 
OCH. ſ. ſcartoucbe, Fr.] A caſe of 
a three inches thick at the bottom, 
ling balls. It is fired out of a hobit or 
|| mortar, 1 Harris. 
TAGE. 7 {ores Fr.] A 
TRIDGE. F caſe of paper or parch- 
at filled with gunpowder,uſed for greaier 
dition in charging guns. Dryden. 
TRUT. /. [ frum cart and route.] The 
k made by a cart wheel, 
TULARY, /. [frm charta, Lat.] A 
e where papers are kept. [21 
TWRIGHT, ,. (from cart and 
Kr.] A maker of carts, Camd:n. 
RVE. v. a. [(ceonpan, Saxon. 
o cut wood or ſtone. Wiſdom, 


o cut meat at the table, 
| o make any thing by cutting, 
4 0 engrave. Shakeſpeare. 
. 


o chuſe one's own part. South. 
RVE. v. n. ; 
0 exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor, 

0 perform at table the office of ſup- 
g the company, Prior. 
VER. [from carve.] 

ſcu}ptor, Dryden, 
e that cuts up the meat at the table. 
ethat chooſes for himſelf, L'Efrange. 
ING, /. Sculpture; figures carved, 
I'NCLE, /. . Lat,] A ſmall 
uberance of fleſh, Wiſeman. 
A'TES. 7 {from Carya, a city.] 


U ATIDES,\ Columns or pilaſters, 
; r the figures of women, dreſſe d in long 

8, 2 Chambers. 
„bk. / [coſcade, Fr. caſcare, Italian,] 


ataract ; a water-fall. Prior, 
> þ. [caiſſe, Fr.] 

covering; a box; a ſheath. Broome, 
Ihe outer-part of a houſe. Addiſon, 
\ building unfurniſhed. Motton. 
KNIFE, . A large kitchen knife. 
SHOT, /. Bullets incloſed in a caſe, 
J [caſus, Lat.] 


” ondition with regard to outward cir- 
Yor ances, WE Atterbury, 
A ate of things, ' Bacon, 
ve GE back; Gate of the body. 

Ks "= Arbuthnet, 
*uition with regard to leanneſe, or 
unt d. x 3 Swift, 
- ac Ticloſon, 


[ILAGE. .I from cartilage. JA ſmooth *- 


e ASC 


6. Queſtion relating to particular perſons 
or things; as, a caſe of conſcience, Sidney. 
f Tillotſon, 
7. Repreſentation of any queſtion, Bacon, 
8, Hiſtory of a diſeaſe. ' 
9. State of a legal queſtion. 
10. The variation of nouns, Clarke, 
11. In caſe. If it ſhould happen. Hooker. 
To CASE. v. a. from the noun. }] 
1. To put in acaſe or cover, Shakeſpeare. 
2. To cover as a ca'e. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To ſtrip off the covering. Shakeſpeare, 
To CASE. v. n, To put caſes. L'trange. 
To CASEHA'RDEN, v. =, To harden on 
the outſide, | Maxon. 
CA'SEMATE. ſ. Icaſama a, Span.] A kind 
of vault or arch of ſtore work. 
CA'SEMENT, ſ. Icaſamento, Ital.] A win- 
dow opening upon hinges, South, 
CA/SEOUS, 4. [caſevs, Lat.] Reſembling 
cheeſe; cheeſy. Fl 


Js 
CA'SERN, ſ. [caſerne, Fr.] A little room ' 


or lodgment erecled between the rampart 
and the houſes, Harris. 
CA'SE WORM, ſ. A grub that makes itſelf 
a caſe, Fleyer. 
CASH. ſ. [caifſe, Fr. a cheſt.] Money at 
hand. Milton. Pape. 
CA'SH-KEEPER. fo A man entruſted with 
the money. 8 Arbutbrot. 
CA'SHEWNWUT, ſ. A tree. Miller. 
CASHVER. /. [from caſo.] He that has 
charge of money, South, 
To CASHVER, v. a. [caffer, Fr.] To diſ- 
card; to diſmiſs from a pott. Bacon, Swift, 
CASK. ſ. [caſque, Fr.] A barrel, Harvey. 
CASK. 7 { caſque,. Fr.] A helmet; 
CASQUE, $ armour for the head. Addiſon, 
CA\SKET, /. { caffe, caſſette. A ſmall box 
or cheſt far jewels, Davies. Pope, 


To CA'SKET, w.a. To put in a caſket, 


Shakeſpeare. 
CASSAMUNA/IR. ſ. An aromatick vege- 
table, being a ſpecies of galangal. Nu ny. 
To CA'SSATE. v. a. [caſſer, Fr.] To va- 
cate ;z to invalidate. . 
CASSA'TION. /. (caſſatis, Lat.] The ct. 
of making null or void, 
0 
Ie Al: An American plant. 
CA'SSIA. ſ. A ſweet ſpice: mentioned by 
Mees. 
CA/SSIDONY, Srictadore. A plant, 
CA/SSIOWARY., / A large bird of prey. 


.CA'SSOCK. ſ. [caſaque, Fr.] A cloſe gar- 


ment. Shakeſpeare, 
CA'SSWEED. ſ. Shepherd's pouch, 
To CAST, v. 4. caſt; pail. caſt, [ kaſter, 
Daniſh, ] | 
1, To throw with the hand, Raleigh, 
2. Io throw away as uſeleſs or noxious. 
| | Sbakeſpeare. 
3. To 
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3 CAS 


3. To throw dice, or lots. 


Hud. 
4. To throw from a high place. 755 


s. To throw in wreſtling. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. To throw a net or ſnare, 4 

7. To drop; to let fall, Ads, 
3, To expoſe, as uſeleſs, Pope, 


» To drive by violence of weather; as, 
be was ca on an iſland, 
10. To build, by throwing up earth. 
2 0 Xnolles. 
37, To put into any certain ſtate. 
Pſalm Ixxvi. 6. 
12. To condemn in a trial, Donne. 
13. To condemn in a 3 5 
EX 2 ecdy of. . 
14. To defeat. ee. 
25. To caſhier, | Shakeſpeare, 
16, To leave behind in a race. Dryden. 
17. To ſhed; to let fall, to movlt; the 
ſerpent has caſt his ſkin. Fairfax, 
28. To lay afide, as fit to be worn no 
Jonger. Bacon. Addifon. 
19. To have abortions ; the cow has caſt 
her calf, : Geneſis. 
20. To overweigh; to make to preponde- 
rate; to decide by overbalancing; intereſt 
cafts the balance. * "South, 


21, To compute; to reckon ; to calculate z 


he has caft the reckoning wrong. 


22. To contrive ; to plan out. Temple, 
23. To judge; to conſider, Milton. 
24. To fix the parts in a play, Addiſon, 
29. To direct the eye. Pope. 


26. To form in a mould; the king's head 
» Is caſt in gold. Beyle. Waller. 
27. To model; to form. Watts. 
28. To communicate by reflection or ema- 
nation. 8 Dryden. 
To yield, or give up; caf# thyſelf on 
ba charity. #09 South, 

30. To inflit ; he caſt no reproache«, 
Locke. 

31. To caft away. To ſhipwreck. 


Raleigh. Knolles. 


32. To c.. away. To waſte in profuſion, 


Ben Ms 


33. To caſt away, To ruin, ooker. 


34+ To caft down. To dejeQ; to depreſs 


the mind. Addiſon. 
35. To caſ off, To diſcard, Milton. 
36. To cafs off. To diſburden one's ſelf of. 
1 1 Tilletſon. 
37. Tocaft off, To leave behind, 
N - L*Eftrange. 
38. To caſ cut, To turn out of doors. 
39. To caſt out. To vent; to ſpeak. 
; Addiſon. 
40. To caft up, To compute; to ——. 
Dryden. 


41. To caft up. To vomit. 
I | 


To CA'STIGATE. v. 8. [coftig, U 


 CA'STLED. a. [from caftle.] Fornife 


CAS 
To CAST. v. n. 

1. To contrive ; to turn the tho 
| 52 
2. To admit of a form, by caſt 
ing. * Ws Way 
J. To warp ; to grow out of forn, 

CAST. /. [from the verb.] 
2. The act of caſting or throwing; i 


2. State of any thing caft or thrown, 


Brod 
3. The ſpace through which any t 
thrown. N 
4. A ſtroke; à touch. South, | 
5. Motion of the eye. 
6. The throw of dice, 
7. Chance from the caſt of dice, 
8. A mould; a form. 
9. A ſhade; or tendency to any cd 


10. Exterior apprarance, b 
11. Manner; air; mien. 
12. A flight of hawks, 

CASTANET. f. [caftanera, Span.) 
ſhells of ivory, or hard wood, wbicht 

* rattle in their hands. ; 

CA/STAWAY. ſ. [from- coft and 
A perſon loft, or abandoned by provid 


CA'STAWAY., 3. Uſeleſs. 
CA/STELLAIN . / . [ caftellano, Span.] 
ſtable of a caſtle. 
CA/STELLANY. ſ. [from caftl. 
manour or lordſhip belonging io 1 i 


CA'STELLATED. 2. [from cafle.)la 
within a building. 

CA'/STER. /. [from to caft.] 
1. A thrower ; he that caſts, | 
2. A calculator; 'a man that c 
ſortunes. a 


To ehaſtiſe; to chaſten; to puniſh. 4 
CASTIGA'TION. ,. {from ts coftigets 
1. Penance ; diſciphne. Shateſjt 

2. Puniſhment ; correction. 
+ Emendation. 
CA'STIGATORY. 4. I from caſ an 
-nitive; tending to correction. un 
CA/STING-NET, J. As net to be l 
= 9 the water. 3 : 

A/STLE. /. | caftellum, Lat 

I. About relied, GE Shatt 

2. CASTLES in the air, Projeds vi 


reality. | * 
CASTLE-SOAP, 1 [ Caftile Scop.) Mee 
of ſoap, ,originally Spaniſh. 1 low 


caſtles. 


CA'STLING. / [from caftle.} An | 
CA'STOR, / [cofer, Latin. ] 4% 


C&D 


0R and POLL.UX, [In meteorology.] 
ery meteor, which - — Hy. _ 
icking to a part of the ſhip, in form 
— . 3 
'REUM. ſ. [from caſtor. In phar- 
4 A 4 — in bags 
purſes, near the anus of the caſtor, 
ly token for his teſticles, Chambers, 
RAMETA'TION, ſ. [caſtrametor.] 
art or practice of encamping. 
\'STRATE. v. &. [caftro, Latin. ] 
To geld. 


To take away the obſcene parts of a 


Viag. 
TRATION, ſ. [from coftrare.) The 
of gelding. Sharp. 
TERIL.? . A mean or degenerate 
TREL, c kind of hawk. 
[RENNSIAN, 2. {caftrenſis, Lat.] 
onging to a camo. 

VAL. a, [caſuel, Fr.] Accidental 5 
fing from chance, Dawies, Clarendon. 
VALLY. ad. from caſual. ] Aetident- 
y ; without defign. Bacon. 
UaLNESS.f, {from caſaal.] Acci- 
ralneſs ; chance; fortuĩtouſneſs. 
UALTY. /. [from caſual. ] | 
Accident; a thing happening 8 oa 
ours, 
Chance that produces unnatural death. 
Grawunt, 


e that ſtudies and ſettles caſes of con- 
ence. | South, 
UVSTICAL, . from caſuiſt.] Relat- 
to caſes of conſcience. Soath, 
IS TRY. . [from caſuif.] The ſeience 
acaluiſt, Pope, 
J tat, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A do- 
tic animal that catches mice. 
. * ſort of ſhip, 
in the pan, Turning of the car in the 
„ 1, when that which a man ſays to 
„he ſays it as if another had ſaid 
ts him, | - Bacon, 
0 nine tails, A whip with nine laſhes, 
Panbrugh, 
ACHRE'SIS. ſ. [nalaxprmre. JThe abuſe 
8 trope, when the words are tov far 
ted from their native ſitznification; a 
Ke beautiful 70 the ear, 
ACHRE/STICAL. a. [from catarbre- 
J Forced z farsfetehed. Brown. 
ACLYSM, ſ. [ndlanalop@] A de- 
e; 20 inundation. . Hale, 
ACOMBS, / [ from as and #0, 
allow or cavity, ] Subterraneous cavities 
be burial of the dead. 
ACMA'TICK. a. -[xdray;4a, 2 frac- 
J That Which has the quality of con- 
Pauly the farts. 


IST. ſ. fraſviſte, Fr. from caſus, Lat. 


CAT 


eaſe, wherein the patient is without ſenſe, 
| and remains in the ſame poſture in which 
the diſeaſe ſeizeth hitn, 
CA'TALOGUE. ſ. [xdaxoy®-.] An enu- 
meration of particulars; a liſt. 
CATAMO/UNTAIN, /. [from cat and 
mou nrain.] A fierce animal, reſembling a 
cat. , Arbwthnot. 
CA/TAPHRACT, g. [catatbra#a, Latin. ] 
A hotſeman in complete armour, Milton. 
CA'TAPLASM. / [ xaJemhacper, ] A poul- 
tice. Shakeſpeare. Arbutbadr. 
CA'TAPULT. /. [catapulta, Lat.] An en- 
gine uſed anciently to throw ſtones, _ 
CA'TARACT, „ [ailapaixl?,) A falt of 
water from on high; a caſcade, | 
1 Blackmbyes 
CATARACT, An inſpiſſation of the chtyſ- 
talline humour of the eye; ſometimes a 
pellicle that hinders the ſight; the diſeaſe 
cured by the needle, _ Bacon. 
CATA'RRH, ſ. [nalapiiz,.] A defluction 
of a ſharp ſetum from the glends about the 
head and throat, Milton: Sonth, 
CATA'RRHAL. 5a. [from catarrh.] Re- 
caTahanous.? lating to the c#tarrh $ 
proceeding from a catarrh. Flyer. 
CATA'STROPHE. /. { l . 
1. The change or revolution, which pros 
duces the concluſion or final event of -a 
dramatick piece. Bees. Drehs. 
2. A final event; generally unhappy. © *' 


CA'TCAL, ſ. [from cat and calf ] A {queales., 


ing inſtrument, uſed in the playhouſe to 
condemn plays, Pope. 
To CATCH. v. 4. preter, I catched, or 
caught ; I have catc bed, or caught. ¶ let ſen 
Dutch. | 
1. To lay held on with the hand. 1 Sam; 
2. To ſtop any thing flying, Addifon, 
3. To ſeize he thing by 8 


4. To ſtop; to intereept falling. Spettatur. 
5. To enſnare; to eritangle in a fl are,” 
6. To receive ſuddenly. + Dryden, 

7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. 
Decay of Piety. 
8. To pleaſe; to ſeize the affections ; to 
charm, Dryden. 
9. To receive any contagion or diſes — 
Shakeſpeare, . 
10. To ſeize, as a diſeaſe, 75 15 
To CATCH. v. 2. To be contagious ;" to 
ſpread infection. Addiſon, 
CATCH. ,. [from the verb.] 
x. Seizure; the act of ſeizing, Sidney, 
2. The act of taking, Bacon. 
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6. The thing caught; profit, Shakeſpeare. 
7. A ſhort interval of action. Locke, 
$. A taint ; a ſlight contagion; Glanwile, 
9. Any thing that catches, as a hook, 
10. A ſmall ſwift-ſailing ſhip, 

CA'/TCHER, /. from catch, ] 

1. He that catches, 

2. That in which any thing is caught, 

CA'TCHFLY. /. [from catch and fly,] A 
plant; Campion. | ; 

, CA/TCHPQOLL. ſ. [catch poll.) A ſerjeant; 
a bumbailiff. " Dacon. Pbilips. 

CA'TCH WORD. ſ. The word at the cor- 
ner of the page under the laſt line, which 
is repeated at the top of the next page. 

CATECHE/TICAL. 4. [from zalyyiw.] 

 Confifting of queſtions and anſwers, | 

; . : 4 Addiſon, 

CATECHE'TICALLY, ad. In the way of 
queſtion and anſwer, | 

To CA'TECHISE. ov 4. [xdlnytw.] 

1. To inſtruct by aſking queſtions, 


* Shakeſpeare, 
2. To queſtion; to interrogate; to exa- 
mine. Shakeſpeare. Swift, 


CA'TECHISER, /. [from to caterbiſe.] One 
__ whocatechiſes, 
' CA'TECHISM, /. [from #al»y(te.] A form 
of inſtruction by means of queſtions and an- 
wers, concerning religion, Hooker, South. 
CA'TECHIST. ſ. gx, nie.] One whoſe 
charge is to queſtion the uninſtructed con- 
cerning religion. Hammond. 
CATECHU'MEN. . [nar»y#un®-.] One 
who is yet in the firſt rudiments of Chriſti- 
anity, | Stilling fleet. 
CATECHUME'NICAL, a. Belonging to the 
. catechumens. 1 ; 
CATEGORICAL. 2. [from category. ] Ab- 
ſolute z adequate; poſitive. Clarendon. 
CATEGO/RICALLY. ad. Poſitively ; ex- 
preſsly, | . - Child, 
CA'TEGORY. J. re A claſs; a 
rank; an order of ideas; predicament. 
CATENA'RIAN, a. Relating to a chain, 
To CA'TENATE, v. a. {from catena, Lat.] 
To chain. | | 
CATENA'TION, /. [from catena, Latin.] 
Link; regular connexion. Brown, 
To CA'TER, v. n. [from cates.] To pro- 
vide food; to buy in victuals. Sbaleſp. 
CA'TER, / [trom the verb.] Provider. 
Carew. 


CA/TER, /, [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards 


and dice, ö 
CA'TER-COUSIN, ſ. A petty favourite; 
one related by blood or mind. * Rymer, 
 CA/TERER, /. [from cater.] The provi- 
der or purveyor, Ben Jonſon. South, 
CA/TERESS. / from cater, ] A woman 
employed to provide victuals. Milton. 
CATERPILLAR. ſ. A worm, ſuſtained by 
leaves and fruits, | Bacon, 


CAT 


CATERPILLAR. ſ. A plant. 
To CAtERWA/UL. v. n. [from cat 
1, To make. a noiſe as cats in ruttingt 
2. To make any offenſive or odiou 


Bay I * 
CATES. ſ. Viands; food; diſh of ny 
Ben 
CA'TFISH. /. A ſea · flſh in the We 


dies. ? 
CA/THARPINGS. ſ. Small ropes int 


CATH A'R TICAL. * Urabagrug. g | 
CATHARTICK. C ins. 19 
CATHA'RTICALNESS. /. [from e 
tical.] Purging quality, VAL 
CA'THEAD. /. A kind of foflile, \ Ga 

5 3 Made 
CA'THEAD. /. [In a ſbip.] 4A — 


timber with two ſhivers at one end, 
a rope and a block. Sal 
CATHE'DR AL. a. { from cathedra, la 
1. Epiſcopal z containing the ſee of 
Op. Shake! 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church, 
3. Antique; venerable, 
CATHE DRAL. ſ. The head church 
dioceſe. ; 
CA'/THERINE-PEAR. See Pxan. 
CA'THETER, /. A hollow and ſome 
crooked inſtrument, to thruſt inn 
bladder, to aſſiſt in bringing awy 
urine, when the paſſage is ſtoppel. 
CATHOLES. /. [In a ſhip.] Two 
holes aſtern above the gun-room pom 
CATHO'LICISM. g. [from ca{bolck,) 
herence to the catholick church, 
CA'THOLICK, 4. [catholique, Fr. 
_ Univerſal or general. 
CATHO'LICON, f. [catbolict.] An 
verſal medicine. Gov: of the Tu 
CA'/TKINS. /. [ kettekens, Dutch. ] in 
fect flowers hanging from trees, in mi 
of a rope or cat's tail, | 
CA/TLING, 1. 8 | 
1. A diſmembring knife, uſed by lu 


2. Catgut; fiddle-ftrings- . 
CA/TMINT. . [cataria, Lat.] The 
of a plant. n 
CATO/PTRICAL, 2. from ca 
Relating to the catoptricks, ot vid 
reflection. 8 Abt 
CATO/PTRICKS. /. Carel 
part of opticks which treats of uh 
reflection | 2 
CA TPIPE. ſ. Catcal. LI 
CA“ T's EVE. A ſtone. Modu 
CA'T's FOOT. ſ. An herb; alf 


ivy. > 2 5 
CA'T's HEAD. ſ. A kind of 1771 | 


CA'TSILVER. /. A kind of foil 
5 Cal 


N 
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T's TAIL. . | 

1. A long Bo ſubſtance, that grows 
n nut- trees. ; 

A kind of reed. | Philips: 
'TSUP.'ſ. A kind of pickle. Swift. 
/TTLE. J. Beaſts of paſture, not wild 
jor domeſtick. Shakeſpeare. 
VALCA/DE. ſ. [from cawvalle.} A pro- 
flion on horſeback, 

VALI'ER. ſ. [cavalier, French; ] 

A horſeman a knight. 

A gay ſprightly military man. Shakeſp, 
. The appellation of the party of king 
harles the firſt, © Swift, 
VALVER. 2. [from the ſubſt.] 
„Gay; ſprightly ; warlike. 

, Generous ; brave. Suc kling. 
q. Diſdainful; haughty. 

VALTERLY, ad, [ from cavalier, ] 
aughtily z arrogantly; diidainfully. 
'VALRY, . [cavelerie, Fr.] Horſe- 
dops. Bacon. Addiſon. 
CA VATE. v. a. [cavo, Latin. ] To hol- 


DW, : 
VA/ZION. ſ. [from cave, Lat.] Hollow- 
ax of the earth for cellarage. Philips. 
'UDLE, . [chaudeau, Fr.] A mixture 
f wine and other ingredients, given to 
omen in childbed, Shakeſpeare, 
CA'UDLE. v. 2. To make caudle. 
VE. ſ. [cave, French. 
„A eavern; a den; MWotton. Dryden. 
A hollow ; any hollow place. acon. 
CAVE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To dwell 
ar cave, Shakeſpeare. 
VEAT. . A caveat is an intimation 
yen to ſome ordinary or eccleſiaſtical 
age, notifying to bim that he ought to 
ware how he acts. Ayliffe. Trumball. 
VERN. fo ſcaverna, Lat.] A hollow 
Ike in the ground, Shakeſpeare, 
VAN ED. a. [from cavern.] 
« Full of caverns 3 hollow ; excavated. 
- lahabiting a cavern, Pope. 
VERNOUS. a. {from cavern.) Full of 
aerns, oodabard, 
FESSON. J. [Fr. In borſemanſhip.} A 
n of noſeband, put into the noſe of a 
Me, Farrier's Di, 
UF. / A cheft with holes, to keep fiſh 
we in the water, | Philips, 
. farticip. pa ſſ. [from to 2 
1 RE, J. The eggs of a ＋ 
= a reWs« 
A'VIL v. n, 2 Fr.] To raiſe 
Nuous and frivolous objections. Pope. 
4 IL, v. 4. To receive or treat with 
Irs Milton, 
. J, Falſe or frivolous objections. 
ILLA'TION./, The diſpoſition to make 
Wo | ection. Hooker, 
» os 


CAU 


CAVILLER. J [cavillater, Lat.] At un- 


fair adverſary ; a captious diſputant. 
| . Atterbury. 

CA/VILLINGLY. ad. [from eavilling.] In 

a cavilling manner. 
CA'VILLOUS. a. [from cavil.] Full of 

objections. Ayliffe. 
CVI. f. [French.] A natural hollow. 
CA'VITY, /, [cavitas, Lat.] Hollowneſs 3 


hollow, Bentley, 
CAUK, ſ. A coarſe talky ſpar. Woodward. 
CAUL. /. 


1. The net in which women incloſe theic 
hair; the hinder part of a woman's cap. 
2. Any kind of ſmall net. Grew. 


3. The integument in which the guts are 


incloſed. _ 

CAULVFEROUS, 2. [from caulis, a ftalk, 
and fre] A term for ſuch plants as have 
a true ſtalk, | 

CA/ULIFLOWER, /. [caulis, Lat.] A ſpe- 
cies of cabbage. Evelyn, 

To CAU'PONATE.: v. #. [caupono, Latin.} 
To ſell wine or victuals. 

CA'USABLE. 2. [from cauſo, low Latin.] 


That which may be cauſed, Browns 
CAU/SAL. a. [cauſalis, low Lat.] Relating 
to cauſes, Glanvill:, 


CAUSA'LITY./. [ * N low 2 
The agency of a cauſe; the quality o 
cauſing, Braozone 

CAU'SALLY. ad. [from cauſal.] According 
to the order of cauſes, | 

CAUSA'TION. /. [from cauſe, low Latin. 

he act or power of cauſiag. Browns 

CAU/SATIVE. 4. That expreſſes a cauſe or 
reaſon, | 

CAUSA'TOR, /. [from cauſe.) A cauſer 

an author of any effect. Brown, 

CAUSE. ſ. [cauſa, Latin.] 

1. That which produces or effects any 
thing; the efficient; fire is the cauſe of 
heat. Hooker. Rowe, 
2. The reaſon; motive to any thing; money 
is the cauſe of virtues. South, tue. 
3. Subject of litigation z his cauſe was lately 
before the court, Shakeſpeares 
4. Side; party; he ſtuck his cauſe againſt 
his intereſt, Tickell, 

To CAUSE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] To 
effect as an agent, Locle. 

CAU'/SELESS, a from cauſe.] 

1. Original to itſelf. Blackmore, 
2. Without juſt ground or motive. 

CAU'/SELESSLY, ad. {from cauſeleſs, ] With- 
out cauſe j without reaſon. Taylor. 

CAU'SER. ſ. {from cauſe. ] He that cauſes z 
the agent by which an effect is produced. 

CA'USEY, ? fe [chaſſee, Fr.] A way 


CA'USEWAY, raiſed and paved, above - 
the reft of the ground, 1 Chron. Pope. + 
3 CA Ua - 
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„E 
222 a. [xavgin3;.] Belonging 
CAUY/STICK. S to medicaments which, by 

their violent aftivity and heat, deſtroy the 
texture of the part to which they are ap- 
plied, and burn it into an eſchar. 
| Wiſeman. 
-CA'USTICK, ſ. A cauſtick or burning ap- 
plication, | Temple. 
CA UTEL. ſ. [cautela, Latin.] Caution; 
ſcruple. Shakeſpeare. 
© CA'UTELOUS, a. [cauteleux, French, | 
1. Cautious; wary, Motton. 
2. Wily; cunning, Spenſer. Shakeſpeare. 


CA/UTELOUSLY. ad. Cunningly; lily; 


cautiouſiy; warily, Broaun. Bacon. 
CAUTERIZA/TION. ſ. [from cauterixe.] 
The act of burning fleſh with hor irons. 
To CA'UTERIZE. v. a. [ cauteriſer, Fr.] To 
burn with the cautery. 
CA'UTERY. g. ſci», uro.] Cantery is ei- 
ther actual or potential; the firſt is burning 
by a hot iron, and the latter with a cauſtick 
medicines. 7 Wiſeman. 
CA/UTION, . [eautien, French. ] 
1. Prudence; foreſight; provident care; 
warineſs. 
2. Security; he laid down money as cau- 
tion for performance. Sidn:y. 
3. Proviſionary ptecept. Arbutbnot. 
4. Warning. 
To CA UTION. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
warn; to give notice of a danger. | 
. CA\UTIONARY. a. [from caution. ] Given 
as a pledge, or in ſecurity, Southern. 
CA'UTIOUS. a, | from caatus, Lat.] Wary; 
watchful, Swift, 
CA/UTIOUSLY. ad. In a wary manner. 
CA'UTIOUSNESS, . 
Watchfulneſs; vigilance; circumſpection. 
To CAW. v. n. To cry as the rook, or 
crow. | Addiſon, 
CA'YMAN. ſ. American alligator or croco- 
dile, | 
To CEASE. v. n, Iceſſer, Fr. cefſo, Latin, ] 
1, To leave off; to ſtop to give over, 


| ryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinct. Hale. 
3. Tv be at an end. Dryden, 


Te CEASE, v. 2. To put a ſtop to. 


- CEASE, ſ. Extinction; failure. 
Sba beſpeare. 
CE/ASELESS. a, Inceſſant; perpetual; con- 

tinual. Fairfax, 

CE'CITY, ſ. [cacitas, Latin.] Blindneſs ; 
. privation of ſight, Brown, 
CECU'TIENCY. ſ. Ccæcutio, Lat.] Cloudi- 

neſs of ſight. f rown, 

CE/DAR. ſ. [cedrus, Latin.] A tree. It is 

evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower 
than thoſe of tke pine tree, and many of 
them * out of one tubercle ; it hath 


7% CEIL. v. a, [cælo, Latin.) Toon 


Harp. 


[from cautious.] 


Milton, 


eEK E. 


male flowers, The ſeeds are produtt 
large cones, ſquamoſe and turbinated, 1 
extenſion of the branches is very egi 
cedar trees, 

CE'DRINE. a. [cedrinus, Latin.] Ofy 
longing to the cedar tree, 


or cover the inner roof of a building, 
CE/ILING. ſ. [from ceil.] The inner 
| Bacon, Mi 
CE/LANDINE, A plant. 
CELATURE. . {celatura, Latin, | 
art of engraving. 
To CE'LEBRATE. v. a, [ celebro, Latin 
1. To praiſe; to commend. 0 


2. To diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites 


2 Mac uni 
3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn ma oy 


CELEBRA'TION, ſ. [from celebrate] 
1. Solemn performance; ſolemn rent 
brance. Sidney, Ty 
2. Praiſe; renown 3 memorial, Clam 

CELE/BRIQUS, a, {celeber, Lat.] F 
renowned. 6 

CELE'BRIOUSLY. ad. [from celtn 
In a famous manner. 

CELE/BRIOUSNESS, /. [from clin 
Renown ; fame, 

CELE/BRITY. g. [celebritas, Latin.] 0 
tration; tranſaction publick]y 1 


CELE'RIACK. ſ. Turnep-rooted celey 
CELE/RITY, ſ. [celeritas, Lat.] Swi 
ſpeed; velocity. | Hooker, 
CE'LERY. /. A ſpecies of parſley, 
CELE'STIAL., 4. [cœleſtisLatin.] 
1. Heavenly; relating to the ſupen 
gions. Sbalh 
2. Heavenly; relating to the 1 
* are! 

3. Heavenly, with reſpect to ene 
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One 
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CELE'STIAL. / An inhabitant olle 
CELE'STIALLY, ad. In a heaven) 
ner. 


To CELE/STIFY. v. 4. [from cli, 


To give ſomething of heavenly * ce of a 
any thing. N 
CE/LIACK, 2. | noinia, the belly.) M — 

to the lower belly. "I NUR 
CE'LIBACY, /, {from ce/eb:, L. sR 
| NSUR 
life 4 | 

0 Blam 


CE'LIBATE. ſ. Icœlibatus, Latin. 


s 0 
life, * 2 


udic 


$ 


1. A ſmall cavity or hollow, F CE'NS: 
2. The cave or little habitation þ. To b 


gious perſon, ; 

3. A ſmall and cloſe apartment 199 

4. Any ſmall place of reſidence. 
CE'LLAR. J. [cella, Latin,] Api 


+ To ce 


NSUR, 


CEN 
round, where ſtones are repoſited, 
Peacham, 
LLARAGE. ſ. [from cellar. ] The part 
{ the building which makes the cellars. 
LLARIST. fo [cellarius, Latin.] The 
atler in a religious houſe, 
LLULAR. a. [ce!lula, Lat.] Conſiſting 
f little cells or cavities. Sharp. 
1SITUDE. /. [celfirzdo, Lat.] Height. 
MENT. ſ. | camentun, Latin, ] | 
The matter with which two bodies are 
ade to cohere. Bacon. 
Bond of union in friendſhip. South, 
CEMENT. v. =. [from the noun. ] To 
nite by ſomething interpoſed, Burnet, 
CEME'NT. v. u. To come into con- 
union ; to cohere. Sharp. 
MENTA/TION, ſ. [from cement.) The 
& of cementing, | 
METERY. . [ xcipanigier,] A place 
here the dead are repoſited. Addiſon. 
NATORY. 2. [ceno, Lat.] Relating to 
upper, Brown. 
NOBI'TICAL, 2. [Ii and Biog, ] Liv- 
ng in community. Stilling fleet. 
NOTAPH. { xivo; and Tadpo,] A mo- 
lumecnt for one buried elſewhere z an empty 


omb. Dryden, 
NSE. /. [cenſus, Lat.] Publick rates. 
Bacon. 


CEN SE. v. 4. [encenſer, Fr.] To per- 
ume with odours. | Dryden. 
NSER. ſ. ſencenſoir, Fr.] The pan in 
lich incenſe is burned, Peacbam. 
NVSOR. /. (cen ſor, Latin. ] 

An officer of Rome who had the power 
pf correcting manners, 

+ One who is given to cenſure, 


| ah 6 re 
SO'RIAN. 3. [from cenſor. ] Relating 
o the cenſor, £ Bacon. 
NSO'RIOUS: a. [from cenſor. ] Addicted 
o cenſure ; ſevere, Sprat. 
VSO RIOU SLV. ad. In a ſevere upbraid- 
ng manner, 
NORIOUSNESS, /. Diſpoſition to re- 
proach, or cenſure, | Tillotſon. 
'NSORSHIP, . [from cenſor.] The of- 
ce of a cenſor, Brown, 
NSURABLE, a. [ from cenſure, ] Worthy 
F If cenſure ; culpable. Locke, 


NSURABLENESS. ſ. Blamableneſs, 

NURE. /. [cenſura, Latin] 

Blame; reprimand z reproach. Pope. 

Judgment; opinion. Sbakeſpeare. 

„ Judicial ſentence, | Shakeſpeare. 

„Spiritual puniſhment. Hammond, 

ENSURE. v. 4. [cenſurer, Freach. ] 

„ To blame; to brand publickly. 
. Sanderſon, 

To condemn, 


e ER. / Hy that blame. Adaiſen. 


CER 


CENT. ſ. [centum, Lat.] A hundred; as, 
five per cent. that is, five in the hundred. 
CE'NT AUR, f. ¶centaurus, Latin. ] 
1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be com- 
poſed of a man and a horſe, * Thomſon. 
2. The archer in the zoviack. Thomſon, 
CE'NTAURY. /. A plant, 


- C'NTENARY. /. [centenarius, Lat.] The 


number of a hundred, Hakewell, 
CENTE'SIMAL. @. [centeſimus, Lat ] Hun- 
_ dredth, Arbuthnot. 
CENTIFO/LIOUS. a, [from centum and fe- 
lium, Latin.] Having an hundred leaves, 
CE'NTIPEDE, . [centum and pes.] A poi- 
ſanous inſect. 
CE'NTO. /. {Latin.] A compoſition formed 
by joining ſcraps from other authors, 


| Camden, 
CENTRAL. a. [from centre.] Relating to 
the centre. Weedward, 
CE'NTRALLY, ad. With regard to the 
centre, Dryden. 
CENTRE. /. centrum, Lat,] The middle. 
Digby. 


Jo CE'NTRE. v. a, [from the noun.] To 


place on a centre; to fix as on a centre, 
To CENTRE. v. ts | 
1. To reſt on; to repoſe on. Atterbury. 
2. To be placed in the mid or centre, 
CE! N TRICK. a. [from centre.] Placed in 
the centre. | Donne, 
CENTRVYFUGAL., . centrum and fugio, 
Lat.] Having the quality acquired by bo- 
dies in motion, of receding from the centre. 
CENTRIPETAL. a. Having a tendency to 
the centre, Cbeyne. 
C ENTRY. See SzgNTIN ATL, a word ill- 
ſpelt for Sentry. | Gay. 
CENTUPLE. a. [centuplex, Latin.] An 
hundredfold, 
To CENTU'PLICATE. v. a. [centum and 
plico, Latin ] To make a hundredfold. 
To CENTU'RIATE, v. 4. [centurio, Lat.] 
To divide into hundreds, 
CENTURIA'TOR, /. [from century.] A 
name given to hiſtorians, who diſtinguiſh 
times by centuries, Ayliffe, 
CENTU/RION. /. [centurjs, Latin.] A mi- 
litary officer, who commanded an hundred 
men. 9 bakeſpeare, 


CE/NTURY. /. [centvria, Lat.] A hundred; 


uſually employed to ſpecify time; as, the 
ſecond century. Boyle. 

CEPHALALGV. ſ. [xtpanadzia ] The 
headach. 


CEPHALICK. 2. [N.] That which 


is medicinal to the head.  Arbutbnor, 
CERA STES. ſ. Iain] A ſerpent hav- 
ing horns. Milton. 
CE/RATE. /, [cera, Lat, wax. ] A medicine 


made of wax, Quincy, ' 


CE/RATED, a. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed, 
S 2 Te 
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To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat, war. ] To 


war. Wiſeman, 
CE'REBEL. q. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the 
brain. Derbam. 


CE'RECLOTH. f. [from cere and cloth. ] 
Cloth ſmeared over with glutinous matter. 
CE REMENT. /. [from cera, Latin, =) 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, with whic 
dead bodies were infolded. Shakeſpeare. 
CEREMO'NIAL 9. {from Wa, 
1. Relating to ceremony, or out ward rite. 
2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 
<TEREMO/NIAL /. [from ceremi ny. ] 
1. Outward form; external rite. Swift. 
2. The order for rites and forms in the 
Roman church. 


- CEREMO'NIALNESS, ſ. The quality of 


being ceremonial, 

CEREMO'NIOUS, 4. [from ceremony. 
1. Conſiſting of out ward rites. South. 
2. Full of ceremony ; awful. Sbakeſp. 
3- Attentive to the outward rites of reli- 


gion. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of 
civility. Addiſon, 


5. Civil and formal to a fault. Sidney, 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY, ad. In a ceremonious 


manner 5 formally. Shakeſpeare. 
CEREMO'NIOUSNESS. /. Additedneſs to 
ceremony. 


CE'REMONY. ſ. [ceremonia, Latin, ] 
7. Outward ritez external form in reli- 


gion, Spenſer. 
2. Forms of civility. Bacon, 
3. Outward form of ſtate, Dryden. 


CE/ROTE, ſ. The ſame with cerate. 
Wiſeman. 
CE'/RTAIN. 4. ſcertut, Latin. ] 
1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable. 
1 
2. Reſalved; determined. Milton, 
2. Unfailing ;z as, a certain experiment. 
4. Regular; ſettled ; they pay a certain rate. 
5. Not ſabje& to chance ; the labour is 
certain, the profit doubtful, 
6. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome; as a cer- 
tain man told me this, Wilkins, 
7. Undgubting; put paſt doubt, Dryden. 
CE'RTAINLY. ad. [from certain,] | 
1. Indubitably; without queſtion. Locke, 
2. Without fail. | ; 
CE'RT AINTY, /. [from certain.] 
1« Exemption from doubt, Locke, 
2. That which is real and fixed, Sbaleſp. 
23. Exemption from eaſualty. 
CE/RTES. ad. [certes, Fr.] Certainly; in 
truth, | Hudibraz. 
"CERTI'FICATE. ſ. [certificat,' low Latin.] 
1. A writing made in any court, to give 
notice to another court of any thing done 
therein, Corvel. 
2. Any teſtimony. 


To CERTIFY. v. e, [certifier, Fr. ] To givs 


CHA 


certain information of. 1 
CE'RTIOR ARI. ſ. [ Latin. ] A unit ify 
out of the chancery, to call up the 1 
of a cauſe therein depending. 
CE'RTITUDE, g. feertitudo, Latin] 
taintv;z freedom from doubt. p 
CERVVCAL. . [cervicalis, Lat.] Be 
ing to the neck, - * 
CERU'LEAN. 2 a. [ceraleus, Lat.) 
CERU*LEOUS, K ſky-coloured. 
CERULIFICK. a, [from cerultou.] | 
ing the power to produce a blue colow, 


05 
CERU'MEN. /, [Latin.] The war of i 
ear. 


CE'RUSE, ſ. (ceruſſa, Latin. ] White 


CESA RIAN. . [from Cæſar.] The (4 
rian ſection is cutting a child out of! 
womb, * 

CESS, f. [from ceyſe.] 
1. A levy made upon the inhabitantid 
place, rated according to their proper 


2. The act of laying rates. 
3. Bounds or limits. Shale! 
To CESS, v.a, To rate; to lay ny , 


CESSA'TION, /. In Latin.] 
1. A ſtop; a reſt; a vacation, H 
2. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peact, 

CESSA'VIT. ſ. [Latin.] A writ thit 
upon this general ground, that the pu 
againſt whom it is brought, bath, fol 
years, omitted to perform ſuch ſervice 
he is obliged by his tenure. 0 

CESSIBVLITY:; ſ. The quality of t 
or giving way. ö 

CE'SSIBLE. a. [ceſum, Latin. ] Eafy uf 
A / 

CE'SSION. /. [ceſſion, French. ] 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. Ja 
2. Reſignation, To 

CE'SSIONARY, a. {from ceſſion.] Im 
a reſignation. 

CE'SSMENT, /. [from ceſs] An alles 

or tax, 

CE'SSOR. ſ. [from ceſs, Latin.] H. 
ceaſeth or neglecteth ſo long to 
duty belonging to him, as that he inen 
the danger of law. 

CE'STUS. ſ. [Latin.] The girdle of Ven 

CETA'CEOUS, «a, | from cere, Lat. 
whale kind. : Brown. 

CHAD. ſ. A ſort of fiſh, 

To CHAFE, v. as [echauffer, French) 
1. To warm with rubbing. | 
2. To heat. ö 8. 


c S NWOR 
3. To perfume, 
4. To make angry, Hayward. L | 
To CHAFE. v. n. | Ale 


7. To rage); to fret; to ſume. 
2. To fret againſt any thing. gull 
p ; 4 3 1 A yh 


CHA 


* the verb.] A heat; a 
1 5 ] Hudibras, 
. WAX. /. An office belonging to 
rd high chancellor, who fits the wax 
le ſealing of writs, - Harris, 
ER, /. [ceapon, Saxon. ] An inſet; 
of yellow beetle. | 
ERV. /. A forge in an iron mill, 

J [ceap, Saxon. 8 

de huſks of corn that are ſeparated by 


is uſed for any thing worthleſs, 


To haggle ; to bargain, _ Swift, 
' 'FFER, . 4. 
o boy. Spenſer. 
o exchange, Spenſer, 
FERER. /. [from chaffer.] A buyer; 
mer. 
FERN, /. [from eſchauffer, French. ] 
at.] A veſſel for heating water. 
FERY. /. [from chaffer,] Traffick, 
FINCH. /. [from chaff and inch. 
i ſo called, becauſe it delights in chaff, 
LESS. 4. [from chaff.) Without 
Shakeſpeare. 


T 


FWEED. ſ. Cudweed, 

FY, 3. Like chaff; full of chaff, 
INGDISH. .. [from chafe and dißb.] 
ſel to make any thing hot in; a por- 
erate for coals, | Bacon. 
RN. / [chagrine, Fr.] Ill-humour ; 
jon. Pope. 
GRIN. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 
to put out of temper. 

l. J. [cbaine, French. ] 

ſeries of links faſtened one within 
er, Geneſis. 
bond; a manacle; a fetter. Pope. 
line of links with which land is 
ted. Locke. 
ſeries linked togetherz a chain of 
dfitions, Hammond. 
IN, v. 8. [from the noun. ] 

o faſten or link with a chain. 


o put in a chain. Knolles, 
o unite, Shakeſpeare, 
PUMP, /. [from chain and pump. ] 
np uſed in large Engliſh veſſels, which 
* ble, ſo that one riſes as the other falls. 
. p ” 7 "Chambers. 
J. [from ebain and ſhoe, 
buliets, or half bullets, — rok, 
by a chain, Which, when they 
Fen, cut away whatever is before 


WORK, J. Work with open ſpaces, 
| King: 
' . [cbair, French. ] 


ing and winnowing. Dryden. 
FER. v. n. [hauffen, German, to 


0 bring into ſlavery, Pope. 


CHA 


1. A moveable ſeat, 
2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. 
3. A vehicle borne by men; a ſedan. 


Popes 
CHA/IRMAY. ſ. [from chair and nar] 
1. The preſident of an aſſembly, ts. 
2. One whoſe trade it is to carry a chair. 
CHAISE, /. [chaiſe, French. ] A carriage of 
pleaſure drawn by one horſe. Addiſon. 
CHALCO/GRAPHER. {. [ xa\zoygip®,, of 
x4>x©-, braſs.] An engraver in braſs, 
CHALCO'GRAPHY. |. [ yaMoygagia. ] En- 


graving in braſs. 


CHA'LDER, ſ. A dry Engliſh meaſure 
CHA'LDRON, 5 of coals,” conſiſting of 
CHA/UDRON., J thirty-fix buſhels heaped 


up. The chaudron ſhould weigh two 
- thouſand pounds, 
CHA'LICE. /. [calie, Saxon. ] 
1, Acup; a bowl, Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in 


acts of worſhip, Stilling fleet. 
CHA'LICED. @. ¶ from calix, Lat.] Haring 
a cell or cup. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To manure with chalk. Mortimer, 
3- To mark or trace out as with chalk. 


: | Woodward. 
CHALK-CUTTER. ſ. A man that dige 
chalk, | Woodward, 


CHA'TLKY. a. [from cball.] 
1. Conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk. 
2. Impregnated with chalk, Bacon. 

To CHA'/LLENGE. v. a. {chalenger, Fr.] 
1. To call another to anſwer for an offence 
by combat. aan 
2. To call to a conteſt, 
3. To accuſe, Shakeſpeare. 
4. [In law.] He challenges the jury; to 
object to the impartiality of any one. 

Hale, 

5. To claim as due. Hooker. Addiſon. 

6, To call any one to the performance of 

conditions, Peacham. 

CHALLENGE. /. ſfrom the verb.] I 
1. A ſummons to combat. * 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. Collier. 
3. In law.] An exception taken either 
againſt perſons or things; perſons, as in 
aſſine to the jurors, or any one or more of 
them, by the priſoner at the bar. Cowe!., 

CHA'LLENGER. /. [from challenge. ] 

1. One that deſires or ſummons another 
to combat, | 1 
2. One that claims ſuperioriix. 


3. A claimant. " Hookers 
| CHALY- 
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CHALY'/BEATE, a. ¶ froni chalybs, Latin. ] 
Impreghated with iron or ſteel. Arbutbnot. 
CHAMA'DE, ſ. [French.] The beat of 
the drum which declares a ſurrender, 
; -— Addi ſon. 
CHA/MBER. f. [chambre, French. ] 
7. An apartment in a houſe; generally 
uſed for thoſe appropriated to lodging. 


2. Any retired room. Prior, 
3. Any eavity or hollow, Sharp, 
4. A court of juftice. Aylife. 


5. The hollow part of the gun where the 
charge is lodged, 
6. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine. 

To CHA/'MBER, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To be wanton; ta intrigue. 
2. To reſide as in a chamber, Shakeſpeare, 


CHA'MBERER, / {from chamber,] A man 
To CHAMPION. v. 3. To challe 


of intrigue. Shakeſpeare, 
CHA/MBERPELLOW./.[ from chamber and 
fellow. ] One that lies in the ſame chamber, 
3 m Spectator. 
CHAT MBERLAIN. /. [from chamber. 
x. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the ſixth great officer of the crown. 
2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehold has 
the overſight of all officers belonging to the 
king's chambers, except the precinct of the 
bedchamber. Chambers, Clarendon, 
3. A ſervant who has the care of the 
_ chambers, Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 
CHAMBERLAIN SHIP. ſ. {from cbam- 
'- berlain,] The office of a chamberlain. 
CHA'/MBERMAID,. 1 from chamber and 
maid.] A maid whoſe buſineſſ it is to dreſs 
a lady. | Ben Jonſon, 
To CHA/MBLET, V. 4. To vary 3 to varie- 
gate. Bacon. 
CHAT MBREL F 4 horſe. The joint or 
bending of the upper part of the hinder 


leg. | 

CHAME!LION, { [yapainiwy,] The cha- 
melion has four feet, and on each foot three 
claws, 


back is ſharp, its ſkin plated. Some 


\ bave aflerted, that it lives only upon air; 


but it has been obſerved to feed on flies. 
This animal is ſaid to aſſume the colour 
of thoſe things to which it is applied. 
p Bacon, 
To CHA'MFER, v. a, [chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel. ; | 
CHA'MFER, [ fo A ſmall furrow or gut- 
CHA'MFRET. ter on a column, 
CHA'/MLET. ſ. See CamzroeT. Peacham. 


CHA'MOIS. /. | chamois, Fr.] An animal 


of the goat kind, Deuteronomy. 
 CHA'MOMILE, f. [xapayiney,] The 
name of an odoriferous plant. Spenſer. 


To CHAMP, v. a, [champayer, French. 


Romans. 


Its tail is flat, its noſe long, its - 


CHA 


1. To bite with à frequent adi 
* teeth. 
2. To devour. 
To CHAMP, v. 3. To perform fy 
the action of biting. Sidney, i 
CHA'MPAIGN, ſ. [campagre, Fil 
open country. Spenſer, 
CHA'MPER TORS. /. [from d 
Such as move ſuits at their prope 
have part of the gains, 
CHA'MPERTY,. ſ. {champar,, þ 
maintenance of any man in hy 
have part of the thing recovered, 
CHAMPIGNON. /. | chanpipm,} 
kind of muſhroom. W 
CHAMPION. /. champion, Fresh 
1. A man who undertakes a q 
ſingle combat. 
2. A hero; a ſtout warriour, 


CHANCE. /. [ chance, French.] 
1. Fortune; the cauſe of tortuitowl 
2. The act of fortune. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; 
event, 8 Su 
4. Event; ſucceſs; luck, Shi 
5. Misfortune; unlucky _ 


6. Poſſibility of any occurrence, 
To CHANCE. v. a. {from the na 
happen ; to fall out, 
CHANCE-MEDLEY. /. [from d 
medley.] In law, the caſual (lay 
a man, not altogether without thel 
the ſlayer, Corn, 
CHA'NCEABLE, a, from chan 
dental. 8 
CHA'NCEL. ſ. [from cancelli, lu 
eaſtern part of the church, in m 
altar is placed. Hooker, 
CHA'NCELLOR. ſ. [can-el/arinh 
chancelier, French. 
1. The chancellor hath power to 
and temper the written law, and h 
himſelf only to the law of nature 
ſcience. Cui. 
2. CHANCELLOR in the Ecce 
A biſhop's lawyer, to direct the! 
matters of judgment. 
3. CHANCELLOR of 4 Cathedrdk 
nitary, whoſe office it is to ſuper 
regular exerciſe of dg votion. 
4. CHANCELLOR of the Exchymh 
officer who fits in that court, 9 
excheguer chamber, and, with i 
the court, ordereth things to i 
beſt benefit, i 
5. CHANCELLOR of the Unive 
principal magiſtrate. | 
CHA'/NCELLORSHIP, /, The 
chancellor. | 


CHAN 


CHA 
ERV. /. [probably chancellery; then 
ged.] The court of equity and con- 
Cowel, 
RE. ſ. [chanere, French. ] An ulcer 
\ arifing from venereal maladies, 
Wiſeman, 
US. . [from chancre. lcer- 
25 ( inn, 
DELIVER. /. [chandelier, French. ] A 
b for candles. * 
DLER. /. Icbandelier, Fr.] An artifan 
trade it is to make candles. Gay. 
FRIN. . . French.] The fore 
tthe head of a horſe, Farrier's Die, 
INGE v. a. [ changer, French, ] 
p put one thing in the place of an - 
, Bacon, 
b reign any thing fer the ſake of an- 
South. Dryden. 
o diſcount a larger piece of money 
ſeveral ſmaller, Swift. 
o give and take reciprocally, Taylor. 
0 alter, Eccluſ. 
o mend the diſpoſition or mind. 


Shakeſpeare, 
ANGE,:v. n, To undergo change; 
Fer alteration, Shakeſpeare. 


GE. /. [frum the verb.] 
n alteration of the ſtate of any thing. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
ſuccefſion of one thing in the place 
other, Prior. 
he time of the moon in which it be- 
a new monthly revolutions, Bacon, 
lovelty, Dryden. 
n alteration of the order in which a 
df bells is ſounded. Nerris. 
hat which makes a variety. Judges. 
mall money, e Swift, 
(GEABLE. a, [from change.] 
dubje&t to change; fickle z inconſtant, 
Pofſible to be changed. Arbuthnot, 


appearances, Sbaleſpeare. 
(GEABLENESS, ſ. [from change- 


huſceptibility of change. Hooker, 
dconſtancy ; fickleneſs. Sidney. 
NGEABLY. ad. Inconſtantly. 

GEFUL. a. Inconſtant; uncertain; 
able. . Pope. 
NGELING, /. [from cbange. ] 

\ child left or taken in the place of 
ber, | Spenſer, 
n ideot; a natural. ' Dryden, 
due apt to change; a waverer. Hudibras. 


Ping or diſcounting money, 

NEL, .. [caral, French. ] 

he hollow bed of running waters. 
Spenſer. 


I cavity drawn longways. Dryden, 


ing the quality of exhibiting differ- 


NGER, /. One that is employed in 


C HA 


3. A ſtreight or narrow ſea. 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillat. 
To CHANNEL. v. 4. To cut any thing ia 


channels. M otton. Blackmore, 
To CHANT, v. a. [ cbanter, French. 
1. To ſing. en er. 
2. To celebrate by ſong. Brambali. 
3. To ſing in the cathedral ſervice, 
To CHANT, v. a. To ſing. Ames ; 
CHANT, ſ. Song; melody. Milton. 


CHA'NTER, ſ. A finger; a ſongſter. 
| P 


Pe. 
CHA'/NTICLEER. ſ. [from chanter and 
clair, French. ] The cock, from his crow, 


Dryden. 


CHA/NTRESS, 4. [from chant.) A woman 
finger, ; 


CHA/NTRY. /, [from chant.] Chantry is 


Milton. 


a church endowed with revenue for prieſts, 


to fing maſs for the ſouls of the donors. 
CHAOS. ſ. [ebaos, Latin. ] 


1. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in 


confuſion before it was divided by the 


creation into its proper claſſes and ele- 


ments. 
2. Confufion ; irregular mixture, 


X. Charles, 
3. Any thing where the parts are undiſ- 
tinguiſhed. | 


Pope. 
CHAQ/TICK, . [from chaos,] Reſembling 


chaos; confuſed, Derbam. 


To CHAP. v. a. ¶ Lappen, Dutch. ] To break 


into chinks; to make gape. Blackmore, 


CHAP. ſ. A cleft; a gaping; a chink, 


Burnet, 


CHAP. ſ. The upper or under part of a 


beaſt's mouth, Grew, 


CHAPE. /. [chappe, Fr.] The catch of any 


thing by which it is held in its place, 
Shakeſpeare, 


CHA'PEL. ſ. [capella, Latin.] A chapel is 
either adjoining to a church, as a parcel of 


the ſame, or ſeparate, called a chapel of eaſe, 
Copel, Sidney. life. 


CHAT PEL ESS. 2. Without a chape. 
CHA'/PELLANY, q. A chapellany is founded 


within ſome other church. Ayliffe, 


. CHA'PELRY, . {from chapel. ] The Juriſ- 


dition or bound of a chapel, 


CHAPE'RON. ,. A kind of hood worn by 


the knights of the garter, Camden. 


CHA'PFALN. 4. [from chap and fals. 
D 


Having the mouth ſhrunk, 


CHA'PITER, /. ſchapiteau, Fr.] Capital of 


a pillar, 


: Tis 
CHA'PLAIN, /. —— Latin.] He 


that attends the king, or other perſon, for 
the inſtruction of him and his family, 
Corel. Shakeſpeare, 


CHA'PLAINSHIP. ſ. [from chaplain. ] 


1, The office or buſineſs of a chaplain, 
2, The poſſcſſion or revenue of a chaps. 
| CHA'/Ps 
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CHA/PLESS. a. [from ebap.] Without any 

Reſh about the mouth, 
CHA'PLET. ſ. Icbapelet, French. ] 

1. A garland or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 
2. A ftring of beads uſed in the Romiſh 

church. | : 

3. [In architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads, 

CHA'PMAN. ſ. [ceapman, Saxon.] A 

cheapner; one that offers as a purchaſer, 

5 Shakeſpeare. Ben Jonſon. Dryden. 

CHAPS. ſ. [from chap.] The mouth of a 


beaſt of prey, __ Dryden. 
part. paYſ 
Cracked; 


. CHAPT. [from to chap.] 
CHA'PPED. cleft, B. Fonſon, 
CHAPTER. ſ. [chapitre, French.] 

1, A divifion of a book. 


South, 
2. Chapter, from capitulum, an aſſembly of 


the clergy of a cathedral, Corvel, 
3. The place in which aſſemblies of the 
clergy are held. LIENS 


' CHA'PTREL., ſ. The capitals of pillars or 


ilafters, which ſupport arches. Moxon. 
CHAR. /. A fiſh found in Winander-meer 
in Lancaſhire, and a few other places. 
To CHAR, v. 4. To burn wood to a black 
cinder, i Woodward. 
CHAR. ſs ſcynne, work, Saxon. ] Work 
done by the day. Dryden, 
To CHAR. v. n. To work at others houſes 
by the day. | Dryden. 
CHAR-WOMAN. ſ. A woman hired acci- 
dentally for odd work, Swift. 
.CHA'R ACTER. /. [character, Latin. ] 
1. A mark; a ſtamp; a repreſentation, 
» Milton. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 
Held 


3. The hand or manner of writing. 
A repreſentation of any man as to his 
perſonal qualities. Denbam. 


5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 


| Addiſon. 
6. The perſon with bis afſemblage of qua- 
lities. | | 
7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitu- 
tion of the mind. oft. 
$. Adventitious qualities im preſſed by a 
poſt or office. Altterbury. 
To CHARAC TER. v. a. : To inſcribe; to 
engrave. Sbaleſpeare. 
CHARACTERTSTCAL. 2. from cbarac- 
terige.] That which conſtitutes the cha- 
racter. d W, oodwward, 


CHARACTERVSTICALNESS. /. [from - 


cbaracteriſtical.] The quality of being pecu- 

Har to a character. N 
CHARACTERVSTICK, 3. That which 

conſtitutes the character. Pore. 


Sbakeſpear E, 


rs 


Dryden. . 


CHA 


To CHARA'CTERIZE. v. 4 (h 
rater, ] 
1. To give a character or an accu 
perſonal qualities of any man, 
2. To engrave; to imprint, 


3. To mark with a particular þ cal 
token, | 
CHA'RACTERLESS, 2. [from 4 ta 


Without a character. 3 
CHA/RACTERY, /. [from charady 
preſſion 5 mark. $ conv 
CHARCOAL. f. {from 10 charl, y 
Coal made by burning wood under 
CHARD. /. [charde, French,] 
1. Chardsof artichokes are the lan 
artichoke plants, tied and ung 
over but the top, in ſtraw, , 
2. Cbards of beet, are plants of wi 
tranſplanted, | 
To CHARGE. v. 8. [ charger, Frend 
1. To entruſt ; to commiſſion for 
purpoſe, Nd 
2. To impute as a debt. 
3. To impute as a crime. Py 
4+ To impoſe as a taſk. f 
8 To aceuſe; to cenſure. 
To accuſe, 
7. To challenge. 
3. To command. | 
9. To fall upon; to attack, 
10. To burden; to load. 
11. To fill, 

12, To load a gun, 
CHARGE. ſ. I rom the verb.] 
1. Care; truſt; cuſtody. 

2. Precept; mandate; command, 
3. Commiſſion; tru conferred; 


Accuſation; imputation. & 

7 The thing entruſted to eate u 
ent. 

6. Expence; coſt. Spenſer 
7. Onſet ; attack. 
8. The ſignal to fall upon enemies 
9+. The quantity of powder and 
into a gun. ; 
10. A preparation, or ſort of 
applied io the ſhoulder-ſplaitsand! 
horſes, Fami 
11. [In heraldry.] The hay 
which is borne upon the colour:. 


CHA'RGEABLE, a. [from cha 
1. Expenſive; coſtly, 


2. Imputable, as a debt or trim the 
3 Subject to charge ; accufable ts, 
CH A'RGE ABLENESS. ſ. tom Run 


Expence; coſt ; coſtlineſs. 
CHA/RGEABLY, ad. | from 9 

Expenſively. 
CHA'RGER, /. [from charges] An 


CHA 


CHA 
RILY, 2d, (from chary.} Waiily; 
PINES. J. nee 


. ale art, 
LOT. ſ. [car-rbod, Welch. Ihe 
carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate, 
rydeh, 

tar in which men of arms were an- 
ly placed. 
1A'R.CT. 2. 4. {from the novh.] 
convey in a chariot. Milton. 
MIOTE'FR. /. [from chariot.) He 
drives the chariot, Prior, 
RIOT RACE, /. A ſport where cha- 


Kind in giving alms. 

Kind in judging of others, Bacon. 
RITABLY., 4d. [from cbarity.] 
Kindly z liberally, | 
denevolently; without malignity. 


RITY: f. [charlre, French:] 
enderneſs; kindneſs; love, Milton, 
oodwill; benevolence, Dryden. 
he theological virtue of univerſal 
. Hooter. Aiterbury. 
iberility to the poor: Dryden. 
Alm; relief given to the poor, 

| | L'Eftrange, 
HARK. b. a. To burn to a black 


1 Grew, 
RLATAN. /. [charlatan, French:] A 
ck; a mountebank, Brown: 
RLATA/NICAL, 4. [from charlatan. 
ckiſh ; ignorant. Convley. 
RLATANRY, . [from charlaran.] 
eedling ; deceit, 
KLES's WAIN, g. The northern con- 
jation, called the Bear. Brow#, 
Rock. J. A weed growing among 
corn with a yellow flower. 
KM. f. [charme, Fr. carmen; b 
Words or philtres, imagined to have 
occult power, Shakeſpeare. Swift, 
omething of power to gain the affec- 
9 Fl 


ARM, v. 4. [from the” noun, ] 
o fortify with charms again evil. 
0 make powerful by charms, 


o ſubdue by ſome ſecret power, ; 
To ſubdue by pleaſure. ' V allær. 
AMER: [, [from charm.) One that 
* power of charms, of enchant- 


MING, porricp. . Ihen 242. 
aling in the * ** Sprats 


* LY, rom charming. 
"eu a Manner as 10 — cceedingly. 
* ** ˖Ä» i 


CHA. 


CHA/RMINGNESS: . [from charming. ] 


The power of pleaſing. 


CHA'RNEL, 4. [chavnel, Fr.] — 


Act or carcaſes. utong 


CHA'RNELHOUSE, /. [charnier, Fr.] The 


place where the bones of the dead are re» 
.pbfited; * > This 


CHART: A. [charta, Lat.] A delineation of 
coaſts, Arbut 
HAR % [chartay Latin. 
1 


butbnot, 


A charter is a Written evidence. 


2. Any writing 9 privileges or 


rights; attigh. South. 
3. Privilege; immunity z exemption, 
baleſt are. 


CHA'RTER:PARTY, f. [chartre-partiey 
Fre] A _ relating to a contract, of 


which each party has 4 copy. Hale, 


CHA'RTERED, #, [from charter,} Pri- 


vileged ; granted by charter. Shakeſpearts 


hor, CHA/RY. . [from tare. ] mats) Yr 


tious. 


To CHASE. v. 8. [chaſſt, French. ] 


t. To hunt as game. 
2. To purſue as an enemy. 


3. To drive. Bals. 


To follow with deſire to overtake. 


CHASE. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Hunting; purſuit of any r gens 


urnet. 


21 Fitneſs to be hunted, Dryden, 
. Parſuit of an enemy. Knolles, 

1 Purſuit of ſomething as defrable. 
| Di den. 
Shakeſpeare, 


. Hunting match. | 
. The game hunted, Sidny. ranvilles 
9. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts ag 


hunt * ; , Shake peur. 
Te CA Fa gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece, Chambers, 


CHASE-GUN!: . [from chaſe and gn] 


uns in the forepart of the ſbip, fired 
Dryden. 


upon thoſe that are purſued. 


CHA'SER. /. [from cheſe.] Hunter; pur» 


ſuer ; driver. Denbam. 


CHASM. . [X Tus. ] 


1. A cleft; agapez an opening. Locle, 
2+ A place lledz 4 ve 


CHA'SSELAS. f [French.] A fort of 
cHASTE. + [boſs Fr. caſtus, Latin.) 


1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes 3j an ® 


baſte virgin. 
Pure uncorrupt; not mixed with 
N phraſes. 
3. Free from obſcenity, Watts, 


"I ue to narriage bed. Titu 
eat. Ran La] A ins 


trees 
| Millers 
2 * 


— 4 F 


CHE 


To CHA/STEN, v. a. [chaftier, Fr.] To 
correct; to puniſh, Proverbs. Rowe, 
70 CHA'STIZE. v. g. [cafiige, Latin. ] 
1. To puniſh; to correct by puniſhment. 
Ble. Grew. 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience, 
Sb akeſpeare. 
CHASTI'SEMENT, /. Correction; puniſh 
ment, Raleigh. Bentley. 
CHASTI'SER. ſ. [from cboſtije. ] A pu- 
niſher ; a corrector. | 
* CHAY/STITY. /. [caftitas, Latin.] 
1. Purity of the body. Taylor. Pope. 
2, Freedom from obſcenity. Shakeſpeare. 
3- Freedom from bad mixture of any 
kind 
CHA' STLY. ad, [from chaſte] Without 


incontinence; purely; without contami- 


nation. Walton. Dryden. 
CHA'STNESS, /. [from chaſity.] Chaſtity ; 
purity Yo 


To CHAT, v. . [from caqueter, Fr.] To 
prate; to talk idly; to prattle. Spenſer. 
CHAT. ſ. {from the verb.] Idle talk; 
prate. Shakeſpeare, Pope, 
CHAT, ſ. The keys of trees, 
CHA'TELLASY. ſ. [chdtelenie, Fr.] The 
diſtrict under the dominion of a caſtle, 
CHA/TTEL. /. Any moveable poſſeſſion, 
To CHA'TTER. v. a, [caqueter, Fr.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other un- 
harmonious bird. Sidney. Dryden, 
2. To make a noiſe by colliüon of the 
teeth, . - Prior, 
3. To talk idly or careleſsly. ' Watts. 
CHAT TIER. /. {from the verb. 
1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. 
2. Idle prate, 
CHA'TTERER.: /. [from chatter.] An idle 
talker, 
CH 4/T WOOD. . Little ſticks; fuel. 


CHA'VENDER. /. {chaveſne, Fr.] The 
chub; a fiſh. alton, 
CHAUMANTE'LLE. þ [Fr] A ſort of 


pear, 

To cfw. V. 4. ¶ taten, German.] To 
maſticate; to chew. Donne, Boyle. 

CHAW. /. {ſrom tbe verb.] The chap. 

CHA'WDRON. [. Entrails, 

CHEAP. a. [ceapan. Saxon, ] 
1. To be had at a low rate, 
2. Eaſy to be hid; not reſpeQed. 


Locke. 


Bacon.” 


CHEAP, /. Matket ; purchaſe ; bargain. 
Sidney. Decay of Picty. 
T9, CHECAPEN. v. a. Iceapen, Saxon, to 


ol attempt to purchaſe z to bid for 


5 thing. a Prior. 
2. To leſſen value. Da den. 

| CHE/APLY. ad. ¶ from (btap,] At a mall 
price 3 at a low rate. +; Dryden, 


Shakeſpeare, | 


' To CHEER. v. a. (from the 124 


CHE 


CHE'APNESS, /. ¶ from * H. 
of price. EI 
To CHEAT. v. a. To defraud; i t de 


upon; to trick. Th 
CHEAT. /. 
1. A freud; a trick; an zi 
2. A perſon puilty of fraud, | 
CHE'/ATER. /. [from cheat.] On 
praQtiſes fraud. 1 
To CHECK. v. a. 
1. Torepreſs; tocurb, Bac, | 
2. To reprove ; to chide. Shah 
3: To controul by a counter 1d 


Ng, 
To CHECK v. u. 

1. To ſtop; to make a ſtop, 
2. To claſh; to interfere, 
CHECK. /. [trom the verb.] 
1. Repreſſure ; ſtop; rebuff, 
2, Reſtiaint; curbz goverament, 


3. Reproof; a light, Wk 
4. A diſlike; a ſudden diſguſt, 
5. In falcon:y, when a hawk i 
her proper game to fullow other hit 
6. Ihe caule of. reſtraint ; à fy, 


ER 
ESE 


dm. 
ESE 
cak 
ter. 


'tSE 
ger. 
ESE 
e WO 
ſed i 
ESY 
ele. 

LV. 


7. Clerk of the Cnxex, has thed 
Il-fifh 


and controulment of the yeomen f 


guard, ER] 
To CHE'CKER. 7 v. a. [from echayj t; to 
To CHE' ER. S Fr.] To vari RISH 
diverſify, in the manner of a cheh fager 
with alternate colours. I} RISE 
CHE'CKER, fe Work zn ragem 
CHE'CKER.-WORK, : ternately, RRV. 
CHE CK MATE. ſ. [echer- eft mat, RRY 
The movement on the cheſs bon It, 
kills the oppoſite men. | RRV. 
CHEEK. /. Ice esc, Saxon.] . 


RRY] 


1. The fide of the face below the 
RRV. 


2. A general name among mechun 
almoſt all: thoſe pieces of theit i 
that are double. 

N 50g TOOTH. /. The hinder | 
tuik. 

CHEER. ſ. [chere, French. ] 
1. Entert-ioment; proviſions, 

2+ Invitation to gaiety. Shang 
3- Gaiety ; jollity, Shai 
.. 4+ Air of the countenance, 
© 5. Temper of mind. 


RUB, 


1. To incite; to encourage; 
2. Io comfort; to conſole- 
3. To gladden. 

To CHEER. v. 3. To grow 80 ® 
ſome. 

CHE'ERER. J ffrom to cher] 0 
giver ot gaicty, Was 
CRE/ERFUL. &. [from cheer wej 

1. Gay; full of life; full e 


VII. 

deiliferc 
URUE 
pi to u 


Ab., 


"CHE 


wing an appearance of gaiety, * 
ER FULLY. ad. [ from cheerful. ] With- 
tdeieRtion 3 with gaiety. Seutb. 
ERFULNESS. /. [from cheerful. ] 
Freedom from dejection; alacrity. 
Freedom from gloomanels. 
ERLESS. a | from cheer, ] Without 


ery, comfort, or gladneſs. Dryden, 

'ERLY. 2. 20 cheer, ] 

Gay; cheerful. Ray. 

Not gl my. 

'ERLY. ad. {from cbeer.] Cheerfully, 
Milton, 


ERV. a. I from cheer. ] Gay; 1p | 
| Ka 


y 
ESE, ſ. [cype, Saxon.] A kind of 
4 made by preſſing the curd of milk 
'ESECAK &. , | trom cheeſe and cake. ] 
cake made of ſoft curds, ſugar, and 
ter. 
I SEMONOER. ,. [from cheeſe and 
ger. One who deals in cheeie. 
ESEVAT. f. I ſrom cheeſe and vat.] 
e wooden caſe in which the curds are 
Glanville, 
or form of 
Arbutbnot. 
claw of a 


ſed into cheeſe. 
ESV. 4. Havingthe nature 


ele. 
LV. /. [cbela, Lat.] The 
II-Hſh. 


ERISH, v a. [ cberir, Fr.] To ſup- 
tz to ſhelter; to nurſe up. Tillot, on. 
RISHER. . [from cheriſh.) An en- 
rager; a ſupporter. Strat. 
RI:HMEN T. ,. {from cheriſh.) En- 
ragement z ſupport ; comfort, Spenſer. 
RRY, : 


RRY-TREE, 5 Latia,j A tree and 


It, Hale, 
RRY, a. Reſembling a cherry in co- 
Shakeſpeare, 


7 
RRYBAY, /. Laurel. 
RRYCHEEKED. a. { from cherry and 
l.] Having ruddy cheeks, Congreve. 
KRYPIT. .. A child's play, in which 
throw cherry Cones into a ſmall hole. 
Shakeſpeare. 
KSONE/SE. /. I xi. A penin- 


kT, ſ. [from quartz, German.] A 
( of flint, Woodward. 
RUB, /. [M.] A eeleſtial ſpirit, 
I, in the hierarchy, is placed next in 
tothe ſeraphim. Calmet. Prior. 
KU'BICK. a, from cherub.] Angelick; 
ng to the cherubim. Milton, 
KUBINE, 4. (trom cherub,] Angeli- 


NVIL. / [cheropbyllum, Latin. ] An 
elliferous plant. Miller. 
LAP. v. a. [from cheer up.] To 
do uſe a cheerful voice. Spenſer. 
LIP, J. A ſmall vermin; Shigner. 


3 


Sidney. 


Fraun. 


ſ. | ceriſe, Fr. ceraſus, 


CH. 


- CHESS, , [ecber, Fr.] A gime in which 


two ſets of men are moved in oppoli- 
tion. . 
CHE'SS-APPLE, ſ. Wild ſervice. 
CHE'SS-BOARD. /. from cheſs and beard. ] 
The board or table on which the game of 
cheſs is played. Prior, 
CHE'SS-MAN, ſ. A puppet for chefs. 
CHE'SSOM, /. Mellow earth. Bacon. 
CHEST. ſ. [er, Saxon.) A box of wood 
or other materiale. Dryden, 
To CHEST, v. a. my noun.] To re» 
poſit in a cheſt, / 
CHES I-FOUNDCERING. g. A diſeaſe in 
horſes. A pleuriſi, or perioneumony, 
CHE'STED. 3. Having a cheſt. 
CHE'STNUT, ; 
: þ A tree. 


CHE'S | NUT.TREE. 
1. The fruit of the cheſnut tree. 
| Peacbam. 


2. The name of a brown colour. Cowley, 


- CHE/'STNUT. . Being of the colour of a 


cheſtnut; reddiſhly brown, 
CHE'5TON, ſ. A kind of plum. f 
CHEV ALT ER. J,. Ak night. Shakeſpeare, 
CHEV AUX de Friſe. ſ. A piece of timber 
traverſed with wooden Bis pointed 
with iron, five or fix feet long; uſed in 
defending a paſſage, a turnpike, or toutni- 
quet. 


- CHE'VEN, . [cheveſne, Fr.] A river fiſh; 


the ſame with chub, 
CHE'VERIL. .. [cheveray, French.] A kid; 
kidleather. | Shakeſpeare, 
CHE'VISANCE. ſ. [ French.] Eantef- 
prize; atchievement, - - Spenſer, 
To CHEW, v. a. [ceopyan, Saxon. ] 5 
I, To grind with the teeth; to maſticate, 
8 Dryden, Arbutbnor. 
2. To meditate; to ruminate in the 
thoughts, Prior. 
3. To taſte without ſwall wing. 
| Baton, 
To CHEW, v. n. To champ upon, to ru- 
minate, Poe, 
CHICA'NE, /, Ichicane, French. ] 
4. The art cf protracting a conteſt by ax. 
tifice, . Locke. 
2. Artifice in general. Prior. 
To CHICA/NE v. n, [cbicaner, Fr.] To 
prolong a conteſt by trick“. 
CHICA*NER. ſ. chicanc ur, Pr.] A petty 
ſophiſter ; a wrangler. TLocte. 
CHICA/NERY: g. [cbicanerie, Fr.] So- 
phiſtry; wrangle. Arbutbnot. 
CHICK. fe Leicen, Saxon: kiecken, 
CHICKEN, Durch. ] | 
partkularly of 


1. The young of a bird, 
a hen, or ſmall bird, 

_  Davieg, Hale. Swift, 

2. A word of tenderneſs. KY, _— 

3. A term for a young girl, wifta 

T3 CHICKEN- 


lea 
; gunman. a. Cowardly ; ferr- 


The GyoKENPoX. 4. An —— 
tous diſtemper. 
CHICKLING, F. [from cbick,] A ſmall 
chicken. | 
CHICKPEAS, ſ. [from chick and peas] 
Aa herb. 
CHFCK WEED. ſ. A plant. Wiſeman, 
_ To CHIDE. op. 4. preter. 2 part. 
ched, or hidden, { cxpan, Saxon 
1. Toreprove. Waller. 
2. To drive away with _ | 
o blame; to reproac 
| n v. u. 
1. To clamour; to ſcold. ift 
8. To quarrel with, Shakeſpeare. 
g; To make a naile. Shokebeare. 
CHT'DER. /. [from cbide.] A rebuker; a 
reprover. Shakeſpeare. 
CHIEF, 4. [cbef, the head, French. 
1. Principal; moſt eminent. 
2. Eminent; extraordinary. Prever 4. 
3. Capital; of the firſt order. Locke, 
CHIEF. . [ from the adjective.] A com- 
mander; a leader. Milton. br 
CHIEFLESS. a, Without a bead. P 
CHI'EFLY. ad. [from chief. ] Principally 
eminently ; more than common, D 


ingt. 


40 


CHYEFRIE, /. (from chief. ] A ſmalſ rent 
| paid to the lord paramount. 
'CHIEFTAN. ſ. ¶ from chief, ] 


- Spenſer 


1. A leader; a commander, ſer. 
2+ The head of a clan, avis. 
CHIE/VANCE.. ſ. Traffick, in which mo- 
ney is extorted ; as diſcount, Bacon, 
"CHILBLA'IN. . {from chill, cold, and 
blajn.) Sores made by froſt. Temple. 
CHILD. /. In the plural, Cx It DEN. [cilp, 
Saxon 
+, An no Nine 10 2 perſon. Wate, 
2- One in th: lation, oſed to 
the parent. 744% Adiſen. 
3. A girl child, 
4. Any thing, the product or effect of an · 
other. Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To be with Cui. To be pregnant, 
To elbe v. n. [from the noun.] To 
bring children, Shakeſpeare. Arbythnot. 
CHI/LQDBEARING. particip, The act of 
bearing childern. ilton, 
CHILDBED. 15 The ftate of a woman 
brioging a ch\9." Arbutbnot. 
CHULDBIRTH. .. [from 400 and birtb.] 
Travail ; labour. Sidney. Dryges, 
CHILDED, 4. Furniſhed with a child, 
Shakeſpeare. 
CHI'LDERMASE DAY. [from child and 
ma.] Theday of the week throughout 
the year, anſwering to the day on which 
the F 
nized. 


-CHYLDHQOD, þ [from child,] 


, 


* Shakeſpeare. 


eaſt of the Holy Innoceats is folem- 
ev. CHIME'RA. J [chimgra, Lain 


CHI 


1. The fate of infants; the time ig 
we are children. 

2. The time of life between ink 
ph | 
The properties of a child, 

CHI'LDISH. 4. | from cþild,] 
1. Becoming only children; tram 
rile. Sidney. M. Iron 
2. Trifling 3 ignorant; fimple, 
CHILDISHLY. ad. [from child, 
childiſh trifling way, Hooker, þ 


- CHILDISHNESS. ” [from * 
n 


1. Puerility ; tri 

2. Harmleſſneſs. 
CHI'LDLESS. 4. [from 4 C 

children, 2 
CH LDLIKE. @« [from child and du 
coming or beſeeming a child, 


CHULIAD. ſ. [from x{aa;.] At 


CHILIA'EDRON, /. [from xh. 
of a thouſand fides, 

CHILL, a. [ce le, Saxon. ] 
x. Cold 3 that which is cold 
touch, 
3. Having the ſenſation of cold, 
3. Depreſſed ; dejected; di ſcoum 
4. Having no "warmth of mind; 1 
tionate. 

— h [from the adjeQive,] C 
cold 

To CHILL, v., 4. { from the aijefind 
1. To make cold. Drya, 
2. Todepreſs; to deject. 
3. To blaſt with cold. 

CHYLLINESS. [. [from 40 A 
tion of ſhivering cold, 


gneſs, 


CHILLY. 4. Somewhat cold, 


CHUYLMNESS. /. Coldneſs; want of 

CHIMB. ſ. [kime, Dutch. ] The « 
barrel or tub, 

CHIME. /. { chirme, an old word.] 

1. The conſonant or barmonick 

many correſpondent mung 


2. The correſpondence of ſound. | 
3. The ſound of bells firuck will 
mers. aal 
4+ The correſpondence of pro 
relation. | 
To CHIME, v. . [from the noun] 
1. To ſound in harmony. | 
2. To peevelpogd in relation orp 


Ge To agree; to fall in with, 
4. To ſpit with; to agree. 
LO To jingle; to clatter, 

70 CHIME. VU, 4, 

1. To make to move, or firike, 
barmonically, | 
2. To ftrike a bell with a hae 


and wild fancy. 


CHI \ 
/RICAL. a. {from chimers.] Ima, 
ry; fantaſtick. Spectator. 
FRICALLY. ad. [from cbimerical.] 
ly; wildly. | 
Ack. from chemin, Fr.] A toll 
paſſage through a foreſt, Coco 
«EV. / (ebeminet, Fr.] 
he paſlage through which the ſmoke 
\ds rom the fire in the houſe, 

Swift, 


he turret raiſed above the roof of the 
ſe for conveyance of the ſmoke. 

de fireplace. Raliigh, 
NEY-CORNER. ſ. The firefide ; the 
e of idlers. . Denham. 
NEYPIECE. /. [from thimney and 
J The ornamental piece round the 
lace, Swift. 
NEYSWEEPER, ſ. [from chimney 
ſweeper.) One whoſe trade it is to 
a foul chimnies of ſoot. Shakeſpeare. 
b þ ſeinne, Saxon. ] The part of the 
neath the under — 

(A. ſ. [from Cbiag.] China ware; 
elain; a ſpecies of veſſels made in 
na, dimly tran ſparent. Pope 


ebt from China, 
A-RGOT. /, A medicinal foot, 
cht originally from China. 

COUGH. ſ. ¶ kincken, to pant, Dut. 
augb.] A violent and convulfive 
b. Fleyer. 
E. [. [eſchine, French. ] | 


bone is found, Sidney. 
piece of the back of an animal, as a 
e of pork, Shakeſpeare. 
INE. v. 4. To cut into _— 
K. / [cinan, to gape, Saxon.] 
| {mall aperture longwiſe. Bacon. Swift, 
A (mail ſharp ſound made by the col- 
« metal, and by ſhaking money in 
re, 

oney, in burleſque. ; 


Ind, . 
INK. v. =, To ſound by ier 
her. Afrbutbnet. 
KY. a. [from chin.] Full of holes; 
n D 


g. . 
18. /, Cloth of cotton made in India, 


| Pope. 
PINE, /, A high ſhoe, formerly 
by ladies, ley, 
Curar, Cnirrix e, in the names 

©, imply a market. Gibſon, 
iP. v. a. [from cbep.] To eut into 
| pieces, . Wea Thom 


þ [fam the verb, ] A fell piece 


A-ORANGE. J The ſweet orange 
Mortimer. 


de part of the back, in which the — 2:* Manual in general. 


INK. v. a, To ſhake fo as ta make 


_. cou 


taken off by a cutting inftrument, Tay u. 
cui . A fragment cut . k 


CHIRA'GRICAL. 2. [ chiragra, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the gout in the hand, roton. 


el. CHIRO'GRAPHER. /. xd, the hand, 


vt, to write, ] He that exerciſes Writ- 


ing. ' 
CHIRO/GRAPHIST, ſ. Chirographer. 
CHIRO'GRAPHY. ſ. The art of writi 
CHIRO'MANCER. /. One that foret 

events by inſpecting the hand, Drydet. 
CHI'ROMANCY, /. x the hand, and 

ulli, a prophet. } The art of foretelling 


the events of life, by inſpecting the hand. 
Breton. 


To. CHIRP, v. . [from cheer up.] To 
make a cheerful noiſe z as birds. $& 

To CHIRP, VU, #, [ cheer 7 To ma 
cheerful, FF 151.60 

CHIRP, The voice of birds or inſets. 


Spectutor. 

2 J. {from chirp.) One that 
$, 

To CHIRRE, v. #, [ceonian, Saxon. ] To 

cob as a pigeon, | Junius. 


cHRURGEON. , [ yi{0v2y®-,] One that 
cures ailments, not by internal medieines, 


but outward applications; a ſurgeon. 


CHIRU/RGERY. /. {from chirurgeon. ] The 


art of curing by external appli . 
CHIRURGICAL, | 
CHIRU/RGICE, 

1. Having qualities uſeful in outward ap» 

plications to hurts. Mortimer. 


Wilkins, 
CHVSEL. /. [ciſeas, Fr.] An inſtrument 
with which wood or ſtone is pared away, 
To CHISEL, u. a, [from tbe noun. ] Ta 
cut with a chiſel, 
CHIT. /. [ chico, little, Spaniſh, ] 
1. A child; a baby. Adi ſo 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of — 
grain. Mortimer. 
3. A freckle, 
To CHIT. v. . To ſprout. Mortimer. 
CHI/TCHAT, ſ. {from chat. ] Prartle ; idle 
prate. Spect᷑ator. 
CHITTERLINGS. ſ. [from ſchyterlivgb, 
Duteh, ] The guts. | 
CHITTY, 4. {from cbir.] Childiſ; like 
a baby, | 
CHI'VALROVUS. 2. [from 8 
lating to chivalry; knightly ; warlike. 
CHI'VALRY.'/. [cbevalerie, French. ] 
1. Knighthood; a military dignity, 
| Baron. 
2. The qualifications uf a 24 "as Ya- 


lour. 2 
3+ The general ſyſtem of 
4. An adventure; an exploit. 


Dryden, 
Sidney, 
5* Tha 


he . % 


CHO ] 


5. The body or order of knights. 


CHO 


2. Any ſarcaſm that ſtops the g 


' Shakeſpeare, 
6. [ln law. ] A tenure of wy * kn' ghrs cho KER. F. [from cbole.] 
ſervice. Cote l. 1. One that chokes, 


2. One that puts another to lene, 
3. Any thing that cannot be ane 
CHO'KY. a, ¶ from cboke. ] That wii 
the power of ſuffocation. 
CHO LAGOGUES. g. [X, lik] 
dicines which have the power of 


CHIVES., / om French, ] 
1. The threads or filaments riſing in flowers, 
with ſeeds at the end. Ray. 
2 A ſpecies of ſmall onions Shinner. 
CHLORO'SIS: // pm * nn 1 
The green- fickneſs 


To CHOAK. See Cnox z. © bile, 

 CHO'COLATE. [chocolate, Spaniſh, "ip CHO'LER. / [choleray Latin, fron 
1. The nut of the cocao tree, 1. The bile, 
2. The maſs made by grinding the rnd of 2. The humour, ſuppoſed to p 
the cocao- nut, to be diſſolved in hot water, cibdility. Sha 
3+ The liquor made by a ſolution of cho- 3. Anger; rage. — 


cColate. » -Arbuthbnot. Pope. 

[CHO/COLATE- HOUSE, /. [chocolate and 
* bouſe.] A houſe where company is enter- 
tained with chocolate. Tatler, 

CHODE. The old preterite from cbide, 

CHOICE, /. [cboix, French. ] 

1. The act of chooſing; election. 


D 
2. The power of chooſing election. 
{ Grew. 
3 - Care in chooſing z curioſity of diſtinction. 
4. The thing choſen. Milton. Prior. 
5. The beſt part of any thing. Hooker. 
6. Several things propoſed as 2 of 
election. Shakeſpeare, 
CHOICE. «. [cboiff, French.] 6 


CHO'LERICK. . [cbo/ericus, Lan 
1. Abounding with choler, 
2. Angry; iraſcible, 4 
3. Offenſive, Sidny, 
CHO'"LERICKNESS. ſ. [from d 
Anger; iraſcibility; pecviſhneh, 
Jo CHOOSE. v. 4. I choſe, I bave 
+ © Choſe. [choifir, Fr. ceopan, Saxon, 
1. To take by way of preference 
things offered, He. 
2. To take; not to refuſe, 
3. To ſeledt; to pick out ofan 


4. To elect for eternal happineſ 
of theologians. 


To CHOOSE, v. 2. To have the 


1. Select; of extraordinary value. choice. Hooker, ih 
' Walton, CHO OSER, /, C Thom 22 .] Hell 
2. Chary e careful. Taylor. the power of chooſing; e ettor, þ 


CHO'ICELESS. 4. [from cboice,] Wanting 


the power of chooſing, Hammond, 


CHOVCELY. ad. [from choice.] 
3725 + Cuciouſly 3 with exact choice. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. "Sales z.excellently, Walton. 
CHO'ICENESS. /. [from choice, ] Nicety ; 
articular value, 5 Evelyn. 
cio. fe | chorus, Latin.] ; 
1. An aſſembly or band of fingers. 
Waller. 
2. The fingers in divine worſhip. 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. The part of the church where the 
fingers are placed. Shakeſpeare. 
To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, ace, 
1. To ſuffocate. aller. 


2. To ſtop up ; to black up a paſſage; the 


port was chobed. Chapman, 
3. To hinder by obſtruction; the fire was 


cboked. Shakeſpeare. Dawies, 
4. To ſuppreſs, | 323 = ang 
off To overpower. Luke, Dryden. 
CHOKE. /. The filamentous or capillary 


part of an artichoke. - 
CHOKE-PEAR, ſ. [from choke and fear. ] 


* 6 rough, barſh, vnpAatable Feaſe 


To CHOP. v. 4. [kappen, Dutch; 
French, } 
1. To cut with a quick 7 | 
2. To devour eagerly, f 

3. To mince; to cut into ſmall pit 
4. To break iato chinks, 

To CHOP. v. n. 
1. Todo any thing with a quick 
2. To light or happen upon a thi 

To CHOP. v. a. [ceapan, Saxon) | 
1, To purchaſe ; generally by vii 


2. To put one thing in the placed 
other. t 
3. To bandy; to altercate. 

CHOP. /, ffrom the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. 

2. A ſmall piece of meat. 

A crack, or cleft, 

CHO/P-HOUSE, , {chop and huſs 
bouſe of entertainment. 

CHOPIN, ſ. [F tench.] 
1. A French liquid meaſure, d 
nearly a pint of Nagghefer, 
2. A term uſed in Scotland ford 

Vine meaſyres - ch 


PING. porticipial a. An epithet ſre 
ly applied to infants, by way of com- 
nion. {ata Fenton. 
PING-KNI"E..f. [cbop and knife ] 
iſe with which. cooks mince their 


Sidney. 
py. . [from cbop.] Full of boles 
backs, 0 b Sbakeſpeare. 


rom chaps. ] / 
4] — of a beaſt, L' Efirange. 
he mouth of any thing, in familiar 


J de. 


al. a. [from chorus, Latin. 


png by a choir, Milton. 
nging in a choir, ' Amburſt. 


D. ſ. [chorda, Latin. ] 
he tring of a muſical inſtrument. 

right line, which joins the two ends 
y arch of a circle. 

RD. v. a, To furniſh with — 


action of the frænum. 
lo. /. [xgtiv, to contain. ] The 
d membrane that enwraps the fetus, 
ISTER. ſ. {from chorus. ] 

finger in tbe cathedrals; a finging 


linger in a concert, Spenſer. Ray, 
)'GRAPHER, /. xe and yedoue] 
hat deſcribes particular regions or 
riet. 
DGRA/PHICAL. a, Deſeriptive of 
vlar regions. Raleigh. 
GRA'PHICALLY, ad, In a cho- 
ical manner... | 
'GRAFHY, . The art of deſcrib- 
articular regions. FR 
US. /. [cberus, Latin, ] 
number of ſingers; a concert. 
je perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold 
palſes in the acts of tragedy, 
de long between the acts of a tragedy, 
res of a ſong in which the company 
he ſinger, | N 
The preter tenſe, from To chooſe. 
N, The participle paſſive, from To 
. Shakeſpeare. 
f. / (ceo, Saxon. ] A bird which 
entsthe rocks by the ſea, Bacon, 
b. J. The crop of a bird. 
Brown, 
USE. v. a, To cheat; to trick, 


duddle; a tool, Hudibras, 
trick Or ſham. \ 


M. . [x:i{ua, an ointment.] Un- 
e, unction. Hammond. 


Ns 
DEE. ſ. [from chorda, Latin.) A 


VM, J (See Cpnnam,] A child 


CHR 


that dies withia a mon'h after its births 
Graunts. 
To CHRISTEN. v. a, [chnipenian, Sax. 
1. To baptize; to initiate into chriſtia- 
nity by water, „ 914 
2. Lo name; to denominate. Burner. 
CHRI'STENDOM. ſ. [from Chri and 
dom. ] The collective body of chriitianity, 
Hookers 
CHRI'STENING. /, [from the verb.] Ihe 
ceremony of the firſt ĩnitiation into chriſt- 
ianity. ' Bacon. 


CHRISTIAN. ſ. {chriftianus, Latin.] A 


_ profeſſor of the religion of Chriſt. 
1.1, Tillotſon, 
CHRISTIAN, a. Profeſſing the religion uf 
Chrift, - Shakeſpeare, 
CHRVSTIAN-NAME.:ſ. The name given 
at the font, diſtin from the gentilitious 
name, or ſurname, 
CHRUSTIANISM, /. [chriftianiſmus, Lat.] 
1. The Chriſtian religion. 
2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity, 
CHRISTIA/NITY,'/. ¶cbreriente, French. 
The religion of chriſtians, Addiſon. 
To CHRIVSTIANIZE. v. a. [from cbriſian.] 
To make chriſtian, Dryden. 
CHRVSTIANLY, ad. [from chriſtian, } Like 
a chriſtian. | 3 
CHRISTMAS, ſ. [from Chrift and maſe.] 
| Phe day on which the nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour is celebrated. 
A CHRISTMAS BOX. {. A box in which 
little preſents are collected at Chriſtmas, 


% 


Gay. 
CHRIST's THORN. ſ. A plant, ig 
1. Relating to colour. Dryden, 


2. Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 


muſick. Arbulbno :. 
CHRO/NICAL, 2 3. [from xpν e, time.] 
CHRO'NICK, A chronical diſtemper is 


of length oppoſed to acute. Brown. 
CHRO'NICLE. /. '{ cronigue, French.) 
I, A regiſter or account of events in order 
of time, Shakeſpeare, 
2. A hiſtory. Spencer. Dryden. 
To CHRO/NICLE. v. a. — the noun.] 
1. To record in chronicle, or hiſtory. 
2. To reg iſter j to record. Shakeſpeare, 
CHRO'NICLER, /. | from chronicle. 
I, A writer of chronicles. Donne. 
2. A hiſtorian. : Raleigh, 
CHRO'NOGRAM, /. [ xe, and ygi$w, ] 
An inſcription including the date of any 
action, as VIXI, I have lived twenty- 
ſeven years, 
CHRONOGRAMMA'/TICAL. 4. Belong» 
ing to a chronogram. 
CHRONOGRA'MMATIST, ſ. A writer 
of chronograms. ' Addiſon, 
, CHRONQ*". 


HU 


CHRONO/LOGER, ſ. I xebwoe, and 47 &., 
doctrine.] He that ſtudies or explains the 
ſence of computing paſt time. Holder, 
 CHRONOLO'GICAL. a. f from chronology, ] 
Relating to the doctrine of time, Hale. 
CHRONOLO'GICALLY, ad. ¶ from cbrono- 
' hogicgl,] In a chronological manner; ac- 
cording to the exact ſeries of time. 
CHRONO'/LOGIST, /. One that ſtudies or 
explains time. | Locke. 
CHRONO'LOGY, . [ time, and 
Ae, doctrine.] The ſcience of com- 
puting and adjuſting the periods of time. 
CHRONOo METER. ſ. x., and e .] 
. An inſtrument for the exact meaſuration 
—.— p a | 
. CHRY'SALIS. ſ. [from d.] Au- 
relia, or 51 nd N 00 the 
maggot of any ſpecies of inſeQs. 


Chambers, 
CHRYSO'LITE. f. [y- and .] A 
precious ſtone of a duſky green, with a caft 
of yellow. Woodzoard. 
ſinus, green. ] A precious ſtone of a yellow 
colour approaching to green. Rev. xxi. 20, 
CHUB. / [from cop, a great heads] A river- 


fiſh, The chevin, Walton, 
 CHU/BBED. 2. [from chub.] Big-headed 

like a chub, 4 a 

To CHUCK. v. 3. To make a noiſe like a 
hen. N 

To CHUCK, VU, 4, 

1. To call as a hen calls her young. 

: Dryden, 
2. To give a'gentle blow under the chin, 

CHUCE. /. 
1. The voice of a hen. Temple, 
a. A word of endearment. Shakeſpeare, 

CHUCK-FARTHING. /. A play, at which 
the money falls with a chuck intothe hole 
beneath. Arbutbnot. 


To CHU'CKLE. v. 2. ¶ſcbaeclen, Dutch. ] 


To laugh vehemently, Prior, 
Ts CHU/CKLE. v. 4. [from ons 
1. To call as A hen, J ryden, 


Dryden. 


acons 


2. To cocker; to fondle, 
CHU'ET. /. Forced meat. 
CHUFE, 4 A blunt clown, L'Fftrange. 
CHU'FFILY. ad. Stomachfully. larifie, 
2 IN ESS. ſ. {from chuffy,] Clown- 

iſhn 9. . 
CHU'FFY, &: [from cbuf.} Surly; fat. 
Cn 1. [ chom, Armorick.] A cbamber 
- fellow. 

oon. 
CHURCH, . Leince, Saxon, au.] 

1, The collective body of chriſtians. 

5 a N Hooker 


Derbam. . 


CHURME. /, A confuſed ſound; 3 


C H 


2. The body of Chriſtians adhering 
particular form of worſhip. 
35 The place which chriſtians conſes 
the worſhip of God. Hooker. Sh 

To' CHURCH. v. 4. To perform wi 


WL.OF 
viog 
1,01 
le. 
"MIC 


one the office of returning thanky » 
any fignal deliverance, as childbirh, MK 
CHURCH-ALE. / [from church i iS 
A wake, or feaſt, commemoratory [Rell 
- dedication of the church. wk 
CHURCH-ATTIRE. / The Men 
which men officiate at divine ſervicy MIS 
CHU'RCHMAN, J. [church and de 
1. An ecclefiaſtick ; a clergyman, MIS 


2. An adherent to the church d 
land | 


CHURCH-WARDENS., /. Offcen) 
choſen, to look to the church, & 
yard, and ſuch things as belong u 
and to obſerve the behaviour of tit 
riſhioners. TC Coll, 

CHU'RCHY ARD, / The ground adj 
the church, in which the dead u 

| ried; a cemetery, Bun 

CHURL. . fceonl, Saxon] 

1. A ruſtick ; a countryman, 

2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. 
3. A miſer; a niggard. Sh 

CHU'RLISH. 4. e's churl, 


RIC 
x to fo 
JL, ? 
on, 
TR 
tin. 


The 


Am 
TRI 
licati 
TRI 
the q 
. 


TRI. 


. 
2. Selfiſh; avaricious, et 


3. Unpliant; croſs-grained; 
able; as, a churliſh ſoĩ l. 
Goldſmith. Bacon, Ml 
4. Intractable; vexatious. 
CHU'RLISHLY, ad. {from ch 
ly; brutally, a 
CHU'RLISHNESS, /. [fron cburiiþ 
tality ; ruggedneſs of manner. 


IA 
apply 
q 3, as 
ELY, 


CHURN. , The veſſel in which tht 

is, by agitation, coagulated, 

To CHURN, v. n, [ lernen, Dotth.] 
1. To agitate or ſhake any thing U 
lent motion. „ 
2. To make butter by agitating the 

CHU'RR WORM. /, {from ey nn, N 
An inſe& that turns about nimblyjl 
alſo a fanericket. 

CHYLA/CEOUS. a, | from yl.) 
ing to chyle, I 

CHYLE, J. [X.] The wilt 
formed in the ſtomach by digen! 
aliment, ; 

CHYLIFA/CTION. {, {from d 
act or proceſs of making chyle in! 

CHYLIEA/CTIVE, . Having 
of making chyle, 


910. 


CIM 
7LOPOE'TICK. 4. [x5 and mito.) 
nog the power of forming chyle. 


N Arbuthnot. 
/LOUS, 4. [from chyle.] Conſiſting of 


le. | Arbuthnot. 

— a. [chymicus, Latin. ] 
Made by chymiſtry. Dryden. 
Relating to chymiſtry. Pope. 


MICALLY. ad. [from chymical.] In 

hymical manner. 

sT. ,. [See CurmisTey.] A 

pfedor of chymiſtry 3 a ee 0 by 
; 6 


MIS TRV. /. Philoſophy by fire. 
Arbuthnot, 

RIOUS. a, [cibarius, Latin, ] Relat- 
| to food, 
OL, , {ciboule, Fr.] A ſmall ſort of 
jon. l Mortimer. 
TRICE, or CI AT Rix. ſ. [cicatrix, 
Un. 
The ſcar remaining after a wound. 

| Shakeſpeare, 
A mark; an impreſſure. Shakeſpeare, 
TRUSANT. ſ. [from cicatrice. } An 
lication that induces a cicatrice. 
TRI'SIVE. a. ¶ from cicatrice.] Hav- 
the qualities proper to induce a cica- 
4 | 
TRIZA'TION. /. [from cicatrice, ] 
The act of healing the wound. Harvey. 
The flate of being healed, or ſkinned 


ICATRIZE, v. 4. [| from cicatrix.] 
apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or 
ers, as ſkip them. Quincy. 
ELV. ,. A ſort of herb. 

IOR A'CEOUS, 4. [cicborium, Latin. ] 
mag the qualities of ſuccory. Floyer, 
UCURATE. v. 3. To tame; to te- 
Im from wildneſs. Brown. 
IRA'TION, ſ. The act of t:ming or 
aming from wildneſs. Ray. 
ER. ,. [cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital.] 

Lquox made of the juice of fruits preſſed, 
The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 
ted, Philips. 
ERIST. , A maker of cider. Mortimer. 
RKIN, /. [from cider. ] The liquor 
© of the groſs matter of apples, after 
cider is preſſed out. Mort mer. 


Ne. French. ] A candle carried in 
eſſions. 


the eyelids, ay. 
LIOUS, a. [from cilicium, hair-cloth, 
ep of hair, Brown, 

ARCH, /, [from us.] 
chief keeper 4 things of value be- 
01 18 church Di#, 


C1P 


mn [cimitarra, Spaniſh. J A ſort 
0 


of ſword, 
CI'NCTURE. /. ¶ cindtura, Latin.]. 


rt and recurvated, Dryden. 


1. Something worn round the body. Pope, 


A. An incloſure. Bacon. 
3. A ring or liſt at the top or bottom of 
the ſhaft of a column. Cbambers. 


CI'NDER. Fe [ ceindre, Fr.] 
1, A maſs 
2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 


ignited and quenched, Waller. 


CI/NDER-WOMAN. 2 /. [cinder and wo- 


CUFNDER-WENCH. 


man.] A woman, 


whoſe trade is to rake in heaps of aſhes, 


and gather cinders. 


Arbuthnot. 


CINERA'TION. ſ. [from cineres, Latin. ] 
The reduction of any thing by fire or aſhes, 
CINERI/TIOUS, 4. | cinericius, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the form or ſtate of aſhes. Cbeyne. 


CINE'RULENT, 3. Full of aſhes. 


CUNGLE. /. [cingulum, Lat.] A girth for a 


horſe. 


CI'NNABAR, ſ. [cinnabaris, Latin ] Cia- 
nabar is native or ſactitious: the factitious 


CI/ON. /, [ fon, or ſcion, French. ] 


RY, . [cilium, Latin.] Belonging | 


cinnabar is called vermilion, The particles 
of mercury uniting with the particles of 
ſulphur, compoſe cinnabar. Newton. 


CI/NNABAR of Antimony, is made of mer- 


cury, ſulphur, and crude antimony. 


CUNNAMON, .. { cinnamomum, Lat.] The 


fragrant bark of a low ir:e in the iſland of 
Ceylon. Chambers, 


CINQUE. g. [Fr.] Five, 
CINQUE-FOIL, /. [cingue fruille, Fr.] A 


kind of five leaved clover. 


CINQUE-PACE. ſ. {cinque pas, Fr.] A 


kind of grave dance, Shakeſpeare. 


CINQUE-PORTS. . [ cinque ports, Fr,] 


Thoſe haven that lie toward France, 
The cingue-forts are Dover, Sandwich, 
Rye, Haſtings, Winchelſea, Rumney, and 
Hithe ; ſome cf which, as the number ex- 
ceeds five, muſt be added to the firſt inſti- 
tution. Cowell, 


CINQUE-SPOTTED. 4. Having five ſpots, 


Shakeſpeare. 


1. A ſprout; a ſhot from a plant. 


2. The ſhoot engrafted on a ftock. 
Bacon. 


CI'PHER. ſ. [chifre, Fr. cifra, low Lat.) 


1. An arithmetical character, by which 
ſome numt er is noted; a figure, as I, 2. 

2. Anarithmetical mark, which, ſtanding 
for nothing itſelf, increaſes the value of the 


other figures, as 10, ten. South. 
3- An intertexture of letters ; his box is 
marked with a cipher. Popes 
4. A character in general. Raleigh. 
5. A ſecret or occult manner of writings 
or the key to it. Donne. 
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To CIPHER. v. n, [from the noun.] To 


practiſe arithmetick, 
To CI'PHER, v. a. To write in occult cha- 
raQers, Hayward. 
To CVYRCINATE. v. 4. [circino, Latin. ] 
To make acircle, Baily. 
CIRCINA'/TION, g. An orbicular motion. 
CIRCLE. ſ. [circulus, Latin. 
1. A line continued till it ends where it 
begun. ; 
2, The ſpace included in a circular line, 
3. A round body; an orb, Iſaiah, 
4. Cornpaſs incloſure. Shakeſpeare, 
5. An aflembly ſurrounding the principal 
perſon. Pepe. 
6. A company, Addiſon, 
7. Any ſeries ending as it begins, | 
Bacon. Dryden, 
8. An inconcluſive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propoſition 1s proved 
by the following, and the following infer- 
red from the foregoing. Watts. 
9. Circumlocution ; indirect form of words. 
Fletcher, 
10. CIA CIES of the German Empire. 
Such provinces and principalities as hay 
a right to be preſent at diets, o 
To CIRCLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


I. To move round any thing. Bacon, 
2. To incloſe ; ts ſurround. Prior. 
3. To confine; to keep together. Dig/y. 


To CIRCLE. v. n. To move circularly. 

CI/RCLED. a. Haviog the form of a circle; 
round. Shakeſpeare, 

CI'/RCLET. /. [from circle. ] A circle; an 
orb. q ü Pope, 

CI'RCLING. particip. a. Circular; round. 

CIRCUIT. / Ne Fr, circuitus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of moving round any thing. 


2. The ſpace incloſed in a circle, Milton. 


3. Space; extent, meaſured by travreliing 

round, Hooker, 

4. A ring; a diadem. Shakeſpeare, 

5. The viſitations of the judges for holding 

aſſizes, Davies, 
To CYRCUIT, v. 2. To move circularly. 
CIRCUITE'ER, ſ. One that travels a cir- 

cuit with the judges of allize. 

CIRCUV/TION. .. [circuitio, Lat.] 

1. The act of going round any thing. 

2. Compaſs; maze of argument; compre- 

benſfion. Hooker, 
CI'RCULAR, a. [circularis, Latin. ] 

1. Round, like a circle; circumſcribed by 

a circle, : Spenſer. Addiſon, 

2. Succeſſive to itſelf ; always returving, 

3. Vulgar 3 mean; circumforaneous. 

; Dennis, 

4. CI cY AR Letter. A le ter directed to 
ſcveral perſons, who have the ſame intereſt 

in ſome commu, affair. 


Arbuthnot, 


Lecke, 


CER 


5. Cirevr ar Sailing, is that jet 

on the arch of a great circle, 
CIRCULA'RITY, g. [from ca 

circular form, | 
CI/RCULARLY, a. [from circaly, 

1. In form of a circle, 

2. With a circular motion. 
To CYRCULATE, v. . {from 6 

To move in a circle, I 
To CYRCULATE, v. a. To put bn 
CIKCULA/TION, ſ. [from circular 


a 


I, A motion in a circle, «A 
2. A ſeries in which the ſame att . 
ways obſerved, and things alwayiig iy 
the ſame ſtate, | . 
3. A reciprocal exchange of meu a; \ 
CI'RCULATORY, /, [from cranial: 1; 
chymical veſſel, in which that wid The 
from the veſſel on the fire, is collect 1 he 
cooled in another fixed upon it, ul aff 
down again. VM 
CIRCUMA/MBIENCY, ſ. [from in ] 
bient.] The act of encompaſling, | a ein 
-CIRCUM A/MBIENT, a: | circum ifs, 
Latin,] Surrounding ; encompaſin The 
To CIRCUMA'MBULATE. v. 
and ambulo, Lat.] To walk round! UM! 
To CIRCUMCVSE, v. a, | circunah, leg r 
To cut the prepuce, according ol UM) 
given to the Jews, be f 
CIRCUMCISION, . [from « IRCU 
The rite or act of cutting off the | naw; 
To CIRCUMDU'CT, v. 4. [in UM\ 
Lat.] To contravene ; to nullily. ing ro 
CIRCUMDU/CTION, /. [from ci UMN 
I, Nullification; cancellation. 10. 
2. A leading about. UMP 
CIRCU/MFERENCE, /, l . 
Latin.] 1 The a; 
1. The periphery ; the line includ The f 
ſurrounding any thing, | UM 
2. The ſpace incloſed in a circk br.] R 
3. The external part of an orbia UMP 
4» Anorbz a circle, | ion, ] 
To CIRCU/MFERENCE, v. 4. 101 larly, 
in a circular ſpace, UMR, 
CIRCUMFERE'/NTOR. /. [from e aQ of 
fero.] An inftrument uſed in fur} UMR( 
meaſuring angles. 0 .] Thi 
CIRCUMFLEX. y. [circumfeexi leel, 
accent uſed to regulate the pra RC! 
of ſyllables, including or parc bs, Lati 
« acute and grave. A To inc 
CIRCU*MELUENCE. /, An 16 a 
waters. To bor 
CIRCU MFLUENT,. a, Tc 
Flowing cund any thing. UMSC 
CIRCU/MFLUOUS. &, c 
Environing with waie's, 4 Determ 
CIRCUMFURA/NEOQUS. 6: Uwe 
5 a Limitati 


CER 


„ Lat.] Wandering from houſe to 


4 I 7 
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ie. 

IRCUMFU'/SE. v. a, [cdrcumfuſus, 
To pour round. Bacon. 
UMFU'SILE, a. [circum and fuſs, 
That which may be poured round 
thing. Pope. 
UMFU'S!ON, ſ. The act of ſpreading 


nd. 
ROU'MGYRATE., v. a. [ circum and 
ys, Lat ] To roll round, f Ray. 
UMGYRA'TION. g. [from circum- 
ate. ] The act of running round. 
UM]A'CENT, a. [circumjacens, Lat.] 
ng rund any thing. . 
'UMI'TION. / [circumitum, Lat.] The 
of going round, 
UMLIGA'TION. /. [circumligo, Lat.] 
The act of binding round. 
be bond with which any thing is en- 
yo ſſed. 
UMLOCU'TION, fe [circumlocutio, 
in 
A * or compaſs of words; peri- 
af's, Sævift. 
The uſe of indirect expreſſions. 

L' Eftrange, 
UMMU'RED. 8@. [ circum and murus.] 
alled round, Sbale peare. 
UMNA/VIGABLE. 2. That which 
be ſailed round, Ray. 
IRCUMN A/VIGATE. v. 4. [circum 
| navigo. ] To ſai! round, 
UMNAVIGA/TION, ſ. The act of 
Ing round. +. . Arbuthnot, 
UMNAVIGA/TOR. F. One that fails 
19 


UMPLICA'TION, f. [circumplico, 
lin.] 

Ide act of enwrapping on every ſide. 
The ſtate of being enwrapped. 
UMPO'LAR. 3. [from circum and 
br.] Round the pole. 

UMPOSUT1ON, /. from cireum and 
n.] The act of placing any thing 
colarly, Evelyn. 
UMRA/SION, /. [circumraſio, Latin, ] 
e ach of ſhaving or pairing round, 

0 UMRO TATTION. ſ. [circum and roto, 
5 The act of whirling round like a 
keel, 

[CUMSCRIBE. Ve a, [circum and 
Wo, Latin, ] 

To iaclofe in certain lines or bounda- 


To bound; to limit; to confine, 
Soutbern. 


UMSCRIPTION, J. [circumſeriptio, 
In, 


Determination of particular form or 
duitude. Ray. 
Limitation; confinement, Sbaleſp. 
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CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE, a. [from circum- 
ſcribo.] Inclofing the ſuperficies, Grew. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT. &@. | circumſpetum, Lat.] 
Cautious ; attentivez watchful, Boyle, 
CIRCU VISPE/CTION, ſ. {from circums 
ſpe. ] Watchfulneſs on every fide; cau- 
tion; general attention. Clarendon, 
CIRCUMSPE/CTIVE. a. ſ[circ-mſpetum, 
Latin. ] Attentive; vigilant z cautious, 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIV ELY. ed. | trom circum- 
ſpetive, | Cautioully ; vigilantly, 


Cl « CUMSPE/CTLY, ad. | from circum- 


ſpe. } Watchfully; vigilantly. — Ray, 
CIRCUMSPE/CTHNESS, ſ. [from circum- 
ſtect.] Caution; vigilance, Wuttin, 


CI'RCUMSTANCE, /. circumſtant ia, Lat.] 
I. Something appendant or relative to a 


fact. South, 
2. Accident; ſomething adventitious. Dav. 
3. Incident; event. Clarendon, 


4. Condition; fate of affairs. Bentley, 
To CYRCUMSTANCE. v. 4. To place in 
a particular ſituation, or relation to the 


things. Donne. 
CI'RCUMSTANT, 2. [circunftans, Latin ] 
. Surrounding, g. 


CIRCUMSTA/NTIAL. 4. [circumſlantialis, 
low Lat.] 
1. Accidental; not eſſential. Soath, 
2. Incidental z catual, Donne, 
3. Full of ſmall events; detailed. Prior. 
CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY. ſ. The appen- 
dage of circumſtances, 
CIRCUMSTA/NTIALLY, ad, [from cir- 
cumſtantial, ] - 
1. According to eircumſtance; not eſſen- 
tially. Glanville, 
2. Minutely ; exactly. - Broome, 
To CIRCUMSTA*NTIATE, v. 4. [from 
circumſtance. | 
1. To place in particular circumſtances. 
5 Bramball. 
2. To repreſent with particular circum- 
ſtances, 
. To place in a particular condition. Swift. 
To. CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. 2. | circum- 
walls, Lat.] To incloſe round with trenches 
or fortifications, 
CIRCUMVALLA/TION, /. | from circum- 
wvallate,} © 
1. The art er act of caſting up foitifica- 


tions round a place, . Watts, 
2. The fortification thrown up rovnd a 
place beſieged. ' Howel, 


ns ntfs BL fe [circumvediiog 
Lat. 
1. The act of carrying round, 

2. The flate of being carried round, 


- To CIRCUMVE'NT, v. a. | circumwenio, 


Lat.] To deceive; to cheat. Knolls, 
CIRCUMVE/NTION, . [from tircum+ 

vent; | 5 7 
'Y 1. Fraud; 
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1. Fraud; impoſture; cheat. Collier. 

2. Prevention; pre occupation. Shaleſp. 
To CIRCUMVE ST. v. a. NEE. 

Lat.] To cover round with a garment. 

Wotton, 

CIRCUMVOLA'TION. {. {circamwolo, Lat.] 

The act of flying round. | 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE. v. 4. [circumvolvo, 

Lat.] To roll round. Glanville. 
CIRCUMVOLU'TION, ſ. [circumvolutus, 

Lat, 

1. The act of rolling round. 

2. The thing rolled round another. 


CP" RCUS, Je { circus, Lat.) An open 
CI'RQUE, 


ſpace or area for os 
CIST. ſ. [cifia, Latin.] A caſe; a tegu- 
ment; commonly the incloſure of a tu- 
mour., 
- CI'STED. 4. [from ciſ.] licloſed in a ciſt, 
or bag, | 
CVSTERN. ſ. [cifterna, Latin.] 
1. A receptacle of water for domeſtick uſe, 
2. A reſervoir ; an incloſed fountain. | 
3. Any watery receptacle, Shakeſpeare, 
CT STUS, ſ. [Lat.] Rockroſe. 
CIT, /. [contraſted from citizen.] An in- 
habitant of a city; a pert low townſman. 
CI'TADEL. 7. [ citadelle, French, ] A fort- 
reſs; a caſtle. 
CIV/TAL, ſ. [from cite.] 
1. Reproof; impeachment, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Summons z citation, 
CITA'TION, ſ. {cicatio, Latin.] 
1. The calling a perſon before a judge. 
2. Quotation from another author, 
3. The paſſage or words quoted, Matei. 
4. Enumeration; mention. Harvey. 
CI'TATORY. a. [from to cite.] Having 
the power or form of citation, 
To CITE, v. a. [cito, Latin, ] 6 
1. To ſummons to anſwer in a court. 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another autho- 
- ritatively, Prior. 
3. To quote. Hooker. 
CI'TER. /. [from cite.] 
1, One who cites inio a court, 
2. One who quotes; a quoter. Atterbury. 
CITE'SS, /. [from cit.] A city woman. 
| Dryden, 
CI/THERN, ſ. ſcithara, Latin.] A kind 
of harp, Mac, 
CITIZEN. F. [citzyen, French.] 
1. A freeman of a city, Raleigh, 
2, A townſman ; not a gentleman. _ 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
3. An inhabitant, Dryden. 
CETIZEN. a. Having the qualities of a 


citizen, Shakeſpeare, 
CI'TRINE, a, [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon co- 
loured, 5 | Grew, Floger, 


Dryden, 


Aybifſe. 


CIV 


CI/TRINE. ,. [from citrinus, Lite! 


N ar 
ſpecies of cryſtal of an extreme) | lite 
clear, and fine texture, generally {1g 
flaws and blemiſhes. Our jewelkn «thi 
ſtones for rings out of it, which ang * 
rally miſtaken for topazes. 1 * 

CI'TRON-TREE. .. [from cui lll. 
One fort, with a pointed fruit, is ing [. 
eſteem. Miller, Al by 

CITRON. WATER. /. Aqua vie, 0 tun 
with the rind of citrons. 20 

CI'TRUL., ſ. Pumpion. ho 

CTV. /. [cite, French, ] th; 
1. A larg: collection of houſes andi "oy 
bitants. 7 CK. 
2. In the Engliſh law, A town cor an 
that hath a biſhop, o let 
3. The inhabitants of a certain cit, part 

Shake) 

CVTY, a. Relating to the city, 4 IM. 

CI'VET. ſ. [civerte, Fr.] A perfunch nd of 
the civet cat. The civet, or civet d 
little animal, not unlike our cat, ex 4 

that his front is more pointed, his ** 
leſs dangerous, and his cry differen, title 
8 * ands 

CI'VICK. a. [civicus, Latin] Relaig n [av 
civil honours; not military, the p 

CIVIL. a. [ civilis, Latin. ] N AB 
1. Relating to the community; poli ed a 

cg Hooker, AN 
2. Not in anarchy; not wild, 6 nds a 
3. Not foreign; inteſtine ; a civi! vt or, 

: ER, 

4. Not eccleſiaſtical ; the clergy u $ ad 
to the civil power, | 'MB 

Not natural; a natural and c 
of a place, MM, 
6. Not military; the civil power git ith 
to martial law. MIN 
7, Not criminal; he was purſuel viſcic 
civil action, as for a debt, not by 20 MY, 
nal indictment, as for a robbery. us. 
8. Civilifed not barbarouss WM ORO 

Complaiſant; civiliſed; gentle; 90 

, , OUR 
10. Grave; ſober. . exe 
11. Relating to the ancient conſuls 
perial government; as, civil lau. MO] 

CIVILIAN. ſ. | civilis, Latin, ] One him 

rofeſſes the knowledge of the old At 
W. LP | | piece 

CIVILITY. /. [from civil. quant 
1. Freedom from barbarity. N MP, 
2. Politeneſs ; complaiſance ; ele are cc 
behaviour. dan . [4 
3. Rule of decency ; practice of pol en. 

To CIVILI Z E. v. 42. | from civil.) 10 famih 
claim from ſavageneſs and brutal, body | 

C1/'VILIZER. . {from civilize.) hel 


reclaims others from a wild and [af 


CUVVILLY, ad. [from c<yil.] 


CLA 


a manner relating to er may 

itely; complaiſantly; without rude- 
"x Collier. 
ithout gay or gaudy colours, Bacon, 
[from inciſa, Latin. ] The quantity 


Grew, 
. (Matchen, German, to rattle. | 
ny thing that makes a laſting and 
tunate noiſe, Prior, 
eCracx of a Mill, A bell that 
when more corn is required to be put 
vr that which ſtrikes the hopper, and 
tes the running of the corn. Betterton, 
CK. v. n, [from the noun, 
b make a chinking noiſe, 
d let the tongue run, 
part, pret, Clothed; inveſted ; garb- 


IM. v. a, [from clamer, French.] To 

nd of right; to requite authoritatively, 
Locke, 

. [from the verb.] 

demand of any thing as due, 

title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in 

ands o another. Locke. 

n law.] A demand of any thing that 

the poſſoſſion of another, Convel, 

ABLE, 3. That which may be de- 

ed as due. , 

ANT. /. [from claim.] He that 

nds any thing a+ unjuſtly detained by 


—— = = * 


er, 

ER, /. [from claim.] He that 
$ a demand, 

'MBER. v. #, To climb with diffi- 
Shakeſpeare. Ray. 
MM. v. n. [clæmian, Saxon.] To 
with any glutinous matter, 

MINESS. /. from clammy.] Viſco- 
viſcidity. Moxon, 
MY. a. [from clamm.] Viſcous; 


Mus. Bacon. Addiſen. 
| URUUS, a, [from clamour,] Voci- 
j noiſy. Hooker, Sift. 


DUR. /. [clamor, Latin. ] Ontcry ; 
5 exclamation vociferat ion. 

King Charles, 
MOR. v. n, To make outcries 
aim; to vociferate. 
. ſ. (clamp, French. ] 
piece of wood joined to another. 
quantity of bricks, Mortimer, 
P. v. 4. {trom the noun. ] Ends of 
ie commonly clamped. Myxon, 
. * in the Highlands, f6gn11es 
en, 


lamily; a race, | Milton. 
| dy or ſect of perſons. Swift. 


ULAR. a, [clacularius, Latin.] 
une ; ſecret, Decay of Piety, 


y thing, with regard to its external. 


S hakeſpeare. 


CLA 


CLANDE'STINE, 4. Iclandeſtinus, Latin.] 
Secret; hidden. e 


CLANDE'/STINELY, ad, | from clandeſtine.] 


Secretly ; privately, Swift. 
CLANG. ſ. [clanger, Latin. ] A ſharp, ſhrill 
noĩ ſe. Milton. Dryden. 


To CLANG. v. n. [clango, Latin.] To 
clatter; to make a loud ſhrill noiſe, 
a Prior. 
CLA/NGOUR, ſ. [ clangor, Latin. A loud 
ſmrill ſound. Dryden, 
CLA*NGOUS, a. [from clang.] Making a 
clatz, Brown, 
CLANK, ſ. [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, 
ſharp noiſe, | Spect᷑ater. 
To CLAP. v. 4. [elappan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſtrike together with a quick motion. 
ob, 
2. To add one thing to another. 70e: 
3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty 
motion. Prior. 
4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the 
hands; to applaud. ; Dryden, 
5. To infe& with a venereal poiſon, 
Miſeman. 
6. To CL Ar p. To complete ſuddenly. , 


Havel, 
To CLAP. v. n. | | 
1. To move nimbly with a noiſe, 


er 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſkneſs 
upon any thing. . Shakeſpeare. 


3- To ſtrike the hands together in avplauſe, 
Epilogue to Henry VIII. 
CLAP, /. [from the verb. 
1. A loud noiſe made by udden colliſion. 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 


3- An exploſion of thunder, Hakewill, 
4. An att of applauſe. Addiſon. 
5. A venereal infection. Pope. 


6. The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 
CLA/PPER. /. {from clap. | 
1. One who claps his hands, 

2. The tongue of a bell. Addiſon. 
To CLAPPERCLA W. v. a. [from clap 
and claws} To tongue beat, and ſcold, 
CLA'RENCEUN, or CLA'rENCITEUX, . 

The ſecond king at arms: ſo named from 
the Dutchy of Clarence, 
CLARE-OBSCURE. /. from clarus, bright, 
and -bſcurus, Latin.) Light and ſhade in 
painting. © Popes 
CLA/RET. /. [clairet, Fr.] French wide. 
CLA*RICORD. ſ. [from clarus and chords, 
Latin.] A muſical inſtrument in form of 
a ſpinette. Chambers, 
CLARIFICA'TION. /. [ from clarify.] The 
act of making any thing clear lrom impu- 


rities. Bacon. 

To CLA'RIFY, v. a. | clarifier, French. ] 
1. To purify or clear. Bacon. 
2: To 
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2, To brighten; to illuminate. South. 
CLARVON. {. [clarin, Span.] A trumpet, 

| Spenſer, Pope. 

CLARITY. /. fclarie, French, j Brigh'- 

neſs ; ſplendour, Ralrigb. 

CLA'RY, g. An herb. Bacon. 

To CLASH. v. . [ klerſen, Dutch, ] 

1. To make 2 noiſe by mutual colliſion. 

Denham. Bentley. 

2. To act with oppoſite power, or contrary 

d rection. South, 


3. To contradict; to oppoſe, Speftator, ' 


To CLASH, v. a. To ſtrike one thing againſt 
another, 

CLASH. . 
1. A noify colliſion of two bodies. Derbom, 
2. Oppoſition ; contradiction. Atrerbury. 

CLASP. J. {cleſee, Dutch.) | 
1, A hook to hold any thing cloſe. Addiſ. 


2. An embrace, Shakeſpeare, 
To CLASP, v. a. [from the noun. | 
x. To ſhut with a claſp. oo ber. 


2. To catch and hold by twining. Milton, 
2. To inc loſe between the hands. Hacon. 
&. To embrace, | Smith, 
5. To incloſe. Shakeſpeare, 
CLA/SPER, f. [from claſp.] Thertendrils or 
threads of creeping plants, Ray. 
CLA'SPENIFE, /. A knife which folds into 
the handle 2 
CLASS. ſ. from claſſis, Latin,] 
1. A rank or order of perſons, Dryden. 
2. A number of boys learning the ſame 
leſſon. ; Watts, 
2. A ſet of beings or things, Addiſon, 


J CLASS, v. a, To range according to 


ſome ſtated method of ciſtribution. 
Arbuthnet, 
CLASSICAL, or CLass1icx. a. [claſſicus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Relating to antique authors. Felton, 
2. Of the firſt order or rank. Afrbuthnot. 
CLA/S>ICK., /. An author of the firſt rank. 
CL A'SSIS. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] Order; fort; body. 
To CLATIER. v. n, [clarnunge, a rattle, 
Saxon, ] 
7. To make a noiſe by knocking two 
ſonorous bodies frequently together, 
$15 , Dryden. 
2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck toge- 
te. 
3. To talk fiſt and idly. Decay of Piety. 
To CLA'TTER, v. 2. ; 
r. To ſtrike any thing ſo as to make it 
ſound, 8 13 | Milton, 
2. 1o diſpute, jar, or clamour, Martin. 
CLA'TIFR. . [from the verb.] p 
1. -A rattling noiſe made by frequent col. 
lion of ſon rous bodies, Swift, 
2. Any tumultuous and copfuſed noiſe, 
= ESI Ben Jonſon, 


— 


* 


C- L E 
CLAVATED. a. [ clawvatus, Lat.) R. 
Ma 

CLA'UDENT, a. [ claudens, Lat.] th 


inclofing. 
To CLA'UDICATE. v. u. [ claudia, 
To halt, 
CLAUDICA*TION, /. The habit g 
ing. 2 
CLAVE. The preterite of chase. 
CLA/VELLATED, . [clavel/atu;, et 
Made with burnt tattar, A ch 
term. 
CLA'VER. ſ. [elæpn, Saxon.] Ch 
CLA'VICLE. . [claviculs, Latin] 
collar bone. Prixon, N 
CLAUSE. f, [clauſula, Latin.) 
1. A ſentente; a ſingle part of dif 
a ſubdivifion of a larger ſentence, | 
2. An article, or particular Ripu'n 
CLA'USTRAL, a. from clauſrim;l 
Relating to a cloyſter, 
CLA'USURE. f. [clauſura, Latin, 


finement. int; 
CLAW. /. [clapan, Saxon. ] Free 
1. | he foot of a beaſt or bird, armd — 
ſnarp nails. Senſe | Wir! 
2. A hand, in contempt. lp 
To CLAW. v. a. [clipan, Saxon. 15. 
1. To tear with nails or claws, Indi 
bal 1.0 
2. To tear or ſcratch in general, Appa 
3. To tickle. Sha Unipt 
4. To CLaw off, To ſcold, L ar cl 
CLAWBA K. ſ. A flatterer ; a vil zapre 
CLA WED. a. fe claw.) Fun Free | 
armed with claws, gut 
CLAY, /. [clai, Welch. ] Unctudug . 
nacious earth. Free 
To CLAY. v. a, To cover with ly. ar ef 
CLAY-COLD, a. Cold as the una Vac: 
earth, * 
CLAY Pfr. /. A pit where c ut Out 
CLA'YEY. a. Conſiſting of clay. # Unit 
CLA'YMARL. ſ. [clay and mari, | -u 
clay... * Cano 
CLEAN. a. [clzne, Saxon. ] 
1. Free from dirt or filth. Free 
2. Chafte; innocent; guiltlefs, IR. ac 
3. Elegant; neat 3 not unwicldyj9 Pan 
cumbred, ” 
4. Not leprous. 4a 
CLEAN. ad. Quite; perfeQly ; ful * 
pletely. N 44g 
To CLEAN, v. a. To free from dit . 
CLE/ANLILY. ad. In a cl-anly 5 . 
CLEANLINESS. ſ. { from df 
1. Freedom from dirt or filth, 70 
2. Neatneſs of dreſs; purity. Dive 
CLE'ANLY, a. [from clean.] " « 
1. Free from dirtineſs; pure 109 ne 


ſon, 


. a pou 


hi kes cleanlineſs: Prior, 
- RON = Glanville. 
N 4 arttul L' Eftrange. 
ALT. ad. {from clean.] Elegantly 3 


immaculate. 


\NNFSS, ſ. [from clean.] 

leatneſs; freedom from filth. 

Eaſy exat1eſs; juſtneſs; natural, un- 
ured cottect n- ſe. Dryden, 
Purity ; innocence. Fepe. 
EANSE. v. 4. [elænfian, Saxon, ] 


NSER. , [elænrege, Saxon. ] ] hat 
ich has the quality of evacuating, er 
Ifving the body. Arbuthnot. 
R. a. [clair, French; clarus, Latin, ] 
Bright ; tran ſpicuous; pellucid; tranſ- 
nt; not opacous. Denham, 
Free from clouds; ſerene; as a clear 


Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 
Wc: (picuous; not obſcure; not ambi- 
us, Tem; le. 


r procf. 

Apparent ; manifeſt ; not hid. Hoster. 
Unipotted ; guiltleſs; irreproachable; 
ar character. Shakeſpeare, Poje, 
Unprepoſſ-Ted 5 impartial. Sidney. 
Free from diftreſ*, proſecution, or im- 
edguilt; the ſuſpected perion is now 
f Gay. 
Free from deductions or incumbrances; 
ar eſtate, Collier. 
Vacant; unohſtructed; a clear paſſage. 
Shakeſpeare, Pope. 


* 


Out of debt. 
Unintangled ; at a ſafe diſta ce from 
ger. Shokeſpeare, 
C:norous; ſounding diſtally. 
Addi on. 

Free; guiltleſs. Suſan, 
IR. ad. Clean; quite; completely, 

L*Eſirange, 
EAR. D. A. X 
0 make bright; to brighten. Dryden. 
Lo free from obſcurity. Boyle. 
« » purge from the imputation of guiic ; 


Miiy, Hayward. 
To cleanſe, Shakeſpeare, 
o diſcharge z to remove any \ncum- 
e. Wilkins. Addiſon. 


or ob- 


Fo iree from any thing offenſive, 
a Loc te. 


dire. 


0 clarify ; as, to clear liquors, 
Bein without deduction; as, he clear- 


d pounds by his bargain. Addiſon, 
$ 


* 4+ 


To free from filth or dirt. Prior, 
o purify from guilt, K Proverbs. 
from noxious humours, | 
2 Arbutbret. 
To free from Teproſy, Mark. 
o ſcour, Addiſon, 


Inciſputable; evident; undeniable; 2 2 


CLE 


9. To diſmiſs from a port after cuſtoms paid, 
15! To obtain diſmiflion from a port. 
To CLEAR, v. , 
1. Ts grow bright; to recover tranſpa- 
rency, Shakeſpeare, Nerris, © 
2. To be diſengaged from incumbrances, 
or entanglemerits, Bacon. 
CLEARANCE. /. A certificate that a ſhip 
has been cleared a! the cuſtomhouſe. 
CLEARER. / Brightner; purifier; en- 


lightener. ; Addiſon. 
CLE'ARLY ad from clear.] 

1. Br ghtly; luminouſly, Hooker, 

2. Fla'nly z evidently, Rogers. 

3. With diſcernment; acutely. B. Jonſon. 


Without entanglement, Bacon, 
5. Without by-ends; honeſtly? Tillatſon. 
6. Without deduction or coſt. 

7. Without reſerve; without ſubterfuge. 


| Davies 
CLE'ARNESS, /. [from c'ear ] 
7. Tranfparency ; brightneſs, Bacon. 
2. Splendour; luſtre. Sidney. 
3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpicuity, Addiſon. 


4. Freedom from all imputation of ill. 
CLEARSUGHTED. a. [clear and figbr,] 
Diſcerning; judicious, Denham, 
To CLE'ARS'TARCH, v. a. [clear and 
Parch. | Jo ſtiffen with ſtarch. Addiſon. 
To CLLAVE, v. n. pret, I clave, particip. 
cloven, | clgopan, Saxon, ] 
1. To adhere ; [0 ſtick ; to hold ty, Tb. 
2. To unite aptly; to fit. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To unite in concord. Hooker. Knoll. 
4. To be concomitant, Hechter. 
To. CLEAVF. v. a, preterite, I clove, I 
clave, I cleft ; part. pal. claven, or cleft, 
[cleopan, Sazon, ] 
1. To divide with violence; to ſplit, 
Milton. Blackmore, 


2. To divide, Deuteronomy, 
To CLEAVE. wv, n, 

- To part aſunder. Shakeſpeare, Pepe. 

2. Jo ſuffer diviſion. eu. 


CLE'AVER. ſe. f om cleave.] A butchet's 

inſtrument to cut animals into joints, 
Arvuthnot. 

CLEES. ſ. The two parts of the foot of beaſts 
which are cloven-footed. 

CLEF. ſ. [from cli, key, French.) A mark 
at the beginnt"g of the lines of a ſing, 
which ſhews the tone or kev in which the 
piece is to begin, Cham? ers, 


CLEFT. part. pa. [from cleave.] Divi led. 
Rlilton, 
CLEFT. /. [from cliave.] 


1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts; 
a crack. W.:diierd.. 
2. [In ſarriery.] Cleſts appear on tue 
boughs of the paſterns, and are cauſe by 
a ſharp and malignant humour, 
Farr, Dia, Ben Jon an. 
_ To 


CLI 
ToCLE'FTGRAFT. v. a. [cleft and groft.] 
To engraft by cleaving the ftock of a tree, 
CLE'MENCY, ſ. [clemence, Fr, clementia, 

Lat.] Mercy; remiſſion of ſeverity. Addiſon. 
CLE'MENT, a, clemens, Latin.] Mild; 
gentle; merciful. 
To CLEPE. v. a, [clÿpian, Saxon.] To 
call. Shakeſpeare. 
CLE'RGY, J. [clerge, Fr. An.] The body 
of men ſet apart by due ordination for the 
ſervice of God. Shakeſpeare, 
CLE'RGY MAN. ſ. A man in holy orders; 


not a laick. 
CLERICAL, a. [clericus, Lat.] Relating to 


the clergy. Bacon, 
CLERK. /. [ele nic, Saxon. ] 

1. Aclergyman, Ayliſfe. 

2, A ſcholat; a man of letter:: South, 


3. A man employed under another as a 

writer, Shakeſpeare. 

4. A petty writer in povlighe offices. * 

5. The layman who reads the teſponſes to 

the congregation in the church, to direct 

the reſt, . | 
CLE'RKSHIP, ſ. [from clerk. ] 

1. Scholarſhip. | 

2. The office of a clerk of any kind, 


CLEVE. ) At the beginning or end of the 
CLIF, proper name of a place, denotes 
CLIVE, J it to be ſituated on a rock or 
' hill, | 


CLE'VER, a4, 
1. Dexterous; ſkilful. Addiſon, 
2. Juſt ; fit; proper; commodious. Pope. 
3. Well-ſhaped ; handſome. Arbuthnot. 
CLE'/VERLY. ad. [ from clever. ] Dexterouſly; 
fitly ; handſomely, Hudibras, 
COTE. ESS. ſ. [from clever. ] Dexterity; 
ſill. 
CLEW. /. [clype, Saxon] 
1. Thread wound upon a button, 
Roſcommon, 
2+ A guide; a direction. Smith, 
To CLEW. v. n. To clew the Sails, is to 
raiſe them, in order to be furled. 
To CLICK. v. n. [clicken, Dutch.] To make 
a ſharp, ſucceſſive noiſe, yy 
CLICKER. /. [from click.] A low word for 
the ſervant of a ſaleſman. 
CLICKET, /,. The knocker of a door. 
CLIENT, /. [ cliens, Lat.] 
1. One who applies to an advocate for 
counſel and defence. Taylor. 
2. A dependant. Bien Jonſon, 
CLVENTED. participial a. Supplied with cli- 
ents. rew. 
CLIENTE'LE. ſ. [clientela, Latin.] The 
condition or office of a client, 
: Ben Jon ſon. 
 CLVENTSHIP, ſ. [from client.] The con- 
dition of a client. Dryden 


ryden, 
CLIFF, ſ. [clirous, Latin; clip, Saxon. ] A 
z a rock, 


Swift, 


Jo CLINK, v. *. 


Bacon. 


CLI 
CLIFT, In The ſame with Cum 


CLIMA'CTER. ſ. LNA .] a; 
progreſſion of years, ſuppoſed du en 
dangerous time. 

CLIMACTERICAL. 2 6. ¶ ſrom d 

CLIMACTE'RICE. Containingg 
ber of years, at the end of which ſs 
change is ſuppoſed to befal the body 

CLUMATE. ſ. [L.] 

1. A ſpace upon the ſurface of the 
meaſured from the equator to the 
circles; in each of which ſpaces the 
day is half an hour longer. From 
lar circles to the poles climates ax 
ſured by the increaſe of a month, 
2. A region, or tract of land, | 

To CLYUMATE. v. n. To iahabit, 

CLI/MATURE. ſ. The ſame with 

CLIMAX, . [xXiuot.] Gradatin 
cent; a figure in rhetorick, by wii 
ſentence riſes gradually. "= 

To CLIMB. v. a. preterite, clomb, ord 
participle, clomb, or climbed, | climiy 
To aſcend up any place, 

To CLIMB, v. a. To aſcend, 

CLI/MBER. /. [from climb. ] 
1. One that mounts or ſcales any} 
mounter; a riſer. 

2. A plant thatcreeps upon otherly 


vertec 
ſort 
KM. 
mon 
KW. 
rings, 
þ U 


lum 


3- The name of a particular be 


CLIME. ſ. [from climate, ] Clima 
gion; tract of earth, Milton. 4 
To CLINCH, v. as [clyniga, Saxon, 
1. To hold in hand with the fia 


j | turf, 
2. To contract or double the fingen ay th 
3. To bend the point of a nail on 
fide, 
4. To confirm; to fix; as, #6 
argument. 

CLINCH. ſ. {from the verb.] A 
ambiguity. Boyle, 6 

CLI'NCHER, /. [from clinch.] A* 
a holdfaſt. 

To CLING, v. n. preter. I clury; | 
I have clung. [ Anger, Daniſh.) 
1. To hang upon by twining 1 

a 


dull 
D. + 
Into ( 


DD. + 
W.. 
enſiſt. 
ull of 
PPAT] 
W; 2 
AT! 
aht le ſe 
POLL 


IG. + 
0 load 
notion. 
0 hin 
0 load 
UG. + 
o coal 
0 beit 
. J. 


2. To dry up; to conſume, vu 
CLINGY. a. | from cling.] Clas 

hefive. - 
CLINICAL. 
CLIUNICK. 


4. Inh, to lit 
One that keep! 

To utter a ſmil 
rupted noiſe, 


CLINK, /. [from the verb.] 4 ® 
ceſſive noiſe. " 

CLI'NQUANT. ſ. [French.] F 
ſpangles, 


CLO 


p v. 4. [chppan, Saxon] 

o embrace, by throwing the arms 
Sidney. Ray. 
o cut with ſheers. Suckling. Bentley. 
is particularly uſed of thule who di- 
þ cio. | Locke. 
ocurtail; to cut ſhort, Addijon. 
o confine; to hold. Shakeſpeare. 
PER. /, One that debaſes coin by 


ng. Addiſon. 
ING. /. The part cut or clipped 

Locke. 
R. /, An herb. Miller, 


„ [lach, Saxon. 
ne Sa garment. J | Pope. 
concealment, Peter, 
AK. v. a. 
o cover wiih a cloak. 
o didez to conceal, Spenſ r. 
KB4G./. { from coat and bag.} A 
anteauz a bag in which clothes are 
Shakeſpeare. 
ſ. ſcloce, Weiſh.] 
be inſtrument which tells the hour. 
is an uſual expteſhon to fay, bat 
of the clack? for What bour is it? 
en o'clock, tor the tenth hour. . 
be clock of a fiocking z the flowers 
verted work about the ankle. Swift, 
ſort of beetle. 6 
KMAKER. /. An artificer whoſe 
mon is to make clocks, Derbam. 
WORK. /. Movements by weights 


niags. Prior. 
J. [cluwv, Saxon. 
lump of earth or clay. 
Ben Fonſon. 
| turf; the ground. Seu h. 
ny thing vile, baſe, and earthy. 
. Milton. 
dull fellow; a dolt. Dryden 


D. v. n. [from the noun.] lo ga- 

into concretions ; to coagulate. 
Milton. 

0D. v 4. To pelt with 1s. 

V. . [from «od. ] 

enfiſting of earih or clods 3 earthy, 


PATE. ſ. [clod and pate.] A ftupid 
w 2 dolt; a thick'icull, 

PATED, 2 [trom cladpate.] Doltiſh ; 
ehtleſs, | Arbutbnct. 
LL. / A thickſcull z » delt. 


Shakeſpeare. 
0G, v. 4. {from i ws 


Notion, * 
o hinder; to obſtruct. Raleigh. 
load; to burthen, Sbabeſpeare. 

7. v. n. | 


bete to adbere, F. 
Et umbered or impeded. harps 


ull of cluds unbroken. Mortime-. 


0 load with — that may hin- | 


CL. O 

CLOG. F. [from the verb.] 

1. Any iacumbrance hung to hinder mo- 
tion, ” Mitton. 
2: A hindrance; an obſtruction. Denne. 
3. A kind of ſhackle, 

4. A kind of additional ſhoe worn by wo- 
men to keep them trom wet. 

5. A woo en ſhoe, Harvey. 

CLO/GG.NESS. /. [from cleggy.] The 
ſtate of being clogged. 

CLYGGY, a. [trom dog.] That which 
ha- the power of clogging up. B 

CLO/I3 CtR. , {claupten, Sax. clauftrum, 
Latin. ] | 
1. A religious retirement, Davies, 
2. A periſtyle; a piezza. 

To CLO “iS TER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſhut up in a religious houſe; to im- 
mure ſrom the world, Bacon. Rymer. 

CLQU'ISTER AL. 4. Solitary; re ired. 

Waltons 

CLO\STERED. part. a. | from cloifter. ] 

1. Solitary; iahabiting eloiſters. N 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. Built with periſtyles or piazzas. Motten. 
CLO'1>"TRESS. ſ. [from chiller. }] A nun. 


CLOMB, | pret. of te climb] Milton. 
To CLOUM. v. a. clamian, Saxon ] To 
ſhut with viſcous matter, Mortimer, 
To CLO E. v. . | vs, Fr. clauſus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſhut; to lay together, Price. 
2. To concludc 3 to finiſh, Wake, 


3. To inclole z to che. Shakeſpeart. 
4. To j in; to unite fraftures, Addiſon 
To CLOSE w.n. | 


1. To coaleſce; to juin its own parts to- . 
gether, « Numbers, Bacon, * 


2. To CLosE hn. Toagree upon. 
7. 


3. To CLioss with, To co e to an 
4+ ToCLoss in with, agreement with 
to unte with. Shakeſpeare. South. Newton, 
CLOSE. , {from the verb : a 
1. Any thing ſhut ; without outlet. Bacer, 
2. A ima Reid inc loſed. Car ene 
3. The manner of ſhutting, Chapman. 
4+ The time of ſhutting up. Lr yaen, 


8 A grapple in wieſtling Bacon. Cha man. 
A paule or ceſſation. Drydes. 
7. A concluſion or end. M. ton. 
.CLUSE. a. {from the verb.] 4A 
1. Shut tat; Wilkins. 


2+ Withaut vent ; without inlet; private. 
| 0 Dryden, 
3. Confined ; ſtagnant ; cleſe air. B. con. 
4. Compatt ; hd ; cloſe wood. Burnet, 
Viſcoun z glutinous. - Wilkins. 
7 Conciſe ; brief; a choſe ſtyle. Dryden, 
7. humediste; without any intervening 
diſtonce or ſpace Ben F-nſon. Pope. 
8. Joined one to another, Shakeſpeare, 
9. Narrow z as a choſe alley. v0 6h 
IS : . A4. 
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C:L-O 
10. Admitting ſmall diſtance, 
11 Undiſcovered. 
12. H dden; ſecret; not revealed. Boyle, 
13. Having the quality of ſecrecy ; truſty. 
d hakeſpeare. 
14 Cloudy; ſly. Sha beſpeare. 
15. Without wandering ; attentive. Locke. 
16. Full to the point; home. Dryden. 
17. Retired; ſolitary. 
18. Secluged from communication. 
19. Dark; cloudy; not clear, 
CLO/SE BODIED, a. Made to fit the body 
exactly. —___ Aylife. 
CLU/SEHANDED. a. Covetous, Arbutbnot. 
CLO/SELY. ad. | frem cloſe. ] 


Dryden, 


1. Without inlet or outlet, Boyle, 
2. Without much ſpace intervening; near- 
ly. | Shakeſpeare, 
(0 Secretly ; flily. Carew, 
4. Without deviation, Dryden, 


CLO'SENE>S, /. [ from cloſe.] 
1. The ſtate of being ſhut. Bacon. 
2. Narrowneſs ; ſtraitneſs. | 
3. Want of air, or ventilation. Solf. 
4. Compactneſs; ſolidity. Bentley. 
5. Recluſeneſ> 3 ſolitude; retirement. 


5 5 Sbaleſpeare. 
6. Secreey; privacy. o/lier, 
. 7 Eovetoulneſs ; ſly avarice, Aadiſen. 
8. Connection; dependance. South, 


CLOSER. /. {from cloſe.] A finiſher; a 
conciuder, | 

CLO/SESTL OL. f. A chamber implement. 

CLO'SE T. ſ. {from cloſe.] 

1. A ſmall room of privacy and retirement, 
2. A private repoſitory of curioſities, 
An Dryden. 
To CLO/SET. v. a, from the nonn. ] 

1. To ſhut vp, or conceal in a clotet. 
Herbert, 
2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret inter- 


view. "Swift. 


CLOSH. . A diftemper in the feet of 

.— Cattle; | 

CLO'SURE. / [from cleſe.] a 
1. Tune act of ſhutting up. Hoyle. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or 

ſbut. ; Pope. 

3. The parts incloſing; incloſure, 

| Shakeſpeare, 


4. Concluſion; end. Shaeſpeare. 


CLOT /, Cuncretwn ; grume. Bacm. 
To Cor. V. n. 


1. To form clots; to hang together, 
Philips, 


2. To concrete ; to coagulate. Phbilifs, 


CLUTH.” /. plural cloths or clothes. [<lo$, 


Saxon 


1. Any thing woven for dreſs or cover- 
ing. | 


2. The piece of Jinen ſpread, upon the 


: table, t 


9 © 


Sate peare. 


: CLU'UDINESS. J [from cu 


CS © 
3. The canvaſs on which piQure 
lineated. 
4. In the plural, Dreſs ; hakity 
ment; vefture. Pron unced ch 7, 
5. The covering of a bed, 
To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. I cub;y 
have clothed, or clad: | from cluth.] 
1. To inveſt with garmeau; b 
with dreſs, if 
2. To adorn with dreſs, 
3. To inveſt as with clothes, 
Dryden, 
4. To furniſh or provide with che 
CLO/' THIER. /, {from cloth] An 
cloth. ( 
CLOTHING. f. [from to club. 
veſture; garments, Fuufas, 
CLOTHSHE'ARER. ſ. One wh 
the cloth, © 
CLO'TPOLL. ſ. [from clot and pal 
1. Thickſcull; blockhead, Shak 
2. Head, in ſcorn. Shale 
To CLO'TTER, v. n. [ Mottern, | ec 


To concrete; to coagulate, / 


CLO/TTY, a. [from clot, | Full o mo 
concreted. Harvey. rp: ta! 
A CLOUD. #. OV 
1. The dark collection of vapouni Ac! 
air. Grew, Ri A pa 
2. The veins or ſtains in ſtones, Anc 
bodies. a Ich 2 
3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or dark Ant 


4. Any thing that ſpreads wide ſo# Top 
terrupt the view, ès a multitude, To e. 
To CLOUD. v. a, ¶ from the nous, To ja 
1. To darken with clouds. UTE 
2. To obſcure ; to make leſs er ned; 
3. To variegate with dark veins an 


To CLOUD, v. #. To grow cloudy: . 
CLO'UDBERRY, /. { from cloud 1 A rut 

A plant, called alſo knotberry. 
CLO'UDCAPT. 4. Topped _ WNE 


CLOUDCUMPE/LLING, @, Angt WN] 


Jupiter, by whom clouds wert fol Confifi 
te collected. 

CLO'/UDILY. ad. {from cloudy.) Coarſe 
1. With ciouds; darkly, Uncivi 
2. Obſcurely ; nat perſpicurully. 4 lumſ 


1. The ſtate of being covered will 


darkneis, ufici 
2. Want of brightneſs. be vil 
CLU'UDLESS, 4. {from cloud.) N's 
; clouded ; luminous, UY, « 


CLOUD Y. a. [from cloud] 0 ſati 
1. Obſcured with cloud. _* ; 
2. Dark; obſcure; not intell p, 0 fir) 


| pony of look ; not open; 0 naj] 
0 | | 
+ 


C LO 


Marked with ſpots or veins, 

b. [the preterite of cleave.] 

E. ,. (chu, Fr.] | 

A valuable ſpice brovgÞt from Ternate. 

» fruit or ſeed of a large tree. Brown. 

dome of the parts into which garlick 

arates, | Tate. 
E.GILLYFLOWER. ſ. [from its 
ling like cloves. ] A flower, | 

VEN, fart. pret. { from cleave. = 


Waller. 
EN.-FOOTED. Y 3. [cloven, and 
VEN-HCOFED, 1 foot, or boef.] 
ving the foot divided into two parts, 
VER. / (cleFen, Saxon. ] 
A ſpecies cf irefoil, Shakeſpeare. 


To live in CLOVER, is to live luxuri- 


Ogle. 
Jo 

VERED. 2. [rom clover. ] Covered 
clover, 7 bomſon. 


GH, /. {clough, oy A cliff, 
ICH. /. lia commerce] An allow- 
e if two pounds in every hundred 
icht for the turn of the ſcale, that the 
modity may hold out weight when ſeld 
r-tatl, 

OUT, . [clox, Saxon, ] 

A cloth for any mean uſe, Swift. 
A patch cn a ſhoe ot coat, 

Anciently, the mark of white c)oth at 
ich archers ſhot, - Shakeſpeare. 
An iron plate to an axle- tree. 

OUT. v a. from the noun, ] 


To cover with cloth. Spenſer, 
Te jain a» k wardly together. Aſcbam. 
UTED, particip, 4. Congealed; coa- 
ned; for clorted. Gay. 
UTERLY. 2. Clumſy; awkward, 
N. /. |lown, Saxon. ] 

A ruttick ; a churl, Sidney, 
A coarſe ill-bred man. S:efator, 
WNERY /. [from c/own.] Il} breed- 
z chirliſhneſs. L'Eftrange. 
WNI*H. a. [from clotun.] 

Conbfiing of ruſticks or clowns. 


Dryden, 
Coarſe; rough ; rugged. Spen er. 
Uncivilz ill-bred. Shakeſpeare. 


lumſy; ungainly. Prior, 

NISHLY. ad. Coarfely ; rudely, 

WNISHNESS. /. A_ clownifh. ] 

Rulicity z coarſencls, Locte. 

ncivility ; brutality, 

N's MUSTARD. ſ. An herb, 

OY. v. a. [enclouer, French, 

0 ſatiatez to ſate; to ſurſeit. 

didney, 

0 firike the beak together, 
Shaleſpeare. 

0 na!) vp guns, by ſtriking a ſpike 

lie touch bole, 


To patch; to mend coarſely, Milton. 


CLU 


CLO/YLESS. a. ſfrom cloy.] That. which 
cannot cauſe ſatiety. Shakeſpeare, 
CLO'YMENT. ſ. [from cl.] Satiety ; 


repletion. Shakeſpeare, 
CLUB. .. [c , Welſh. ] — 
1. A heavy flick, Spenſer. 


2. Ihe name of one of the ſuits of cards. 
3. The ſhot or dividend to be paid, 

L' Eftronges 
4. An aſſembly of good fellows. Dryden. 
5. Concurrence z contribution, joint 


charge. Hudibras. 


To CLUB, v. „. [from the noun.] 

1. To contribute to common expence, 

2. To join to one effect. Dryden, King. 
To CLUB, v. 4. To pay to a common 


reckoning, Popes 
CLUBRE'ADED. a, [club and bead } Hay - 
ing a thick head. Der bam. 


CLUBLA*'W, ſ. [club and law.] I be law 
of arms. Addiſon, 
CLUBRO/OM. . Felub and room,] The 
room in which a club or company aſſem- 
bles, . 
To CLUCK, . . [eloccan, Saxon.] To 
call chicken-, as a hen. Ray. 
CLUMP. /. {trom lump.] A ſhapeleſs piece 
of woad. 
CLUMPS. ſ. A numbſcull. Skinner, 
CLU'MSILY. ad. [from chm. Awk- 
wardly. Ray. 
CLU/MSINESS, ſ. [from clumſy.} Awk- 
wardneſs; ungainlineſs z wan of Jexte= 
my. | Collier. 
CLU*MSY. 2. [lompſch, Dutch, Qupid. ] 
Awkward ; heavy; artleſs; unbae dy. 
Roy. Dryden. 


CLUNG, The preterite and pa-ticiple of 


cling. : 
To CLUNC, v. n. [clingan, Saxon,] To 
dry as wood does. - | 
CLU NG. 4. [clungu, Saxon ] Waſted with 
leanneſs. 
CLU/vTER, ſ. [clypren, S-xon,] 
1. A bunch; a number of things of the 
ſame kindyrowing of joined together. 
Bacen, Denbum. :awton. 
2. A number of animals gathered toge- 
ther. Milton. 
3. A body of people collect ed. Addiſon. 
To CLU/STER. v. . To grow in bunches. 
Dry EN. 
To CLU'STER. v. a. To collect any thing 
into bodies. 
CLU/>TER GRAPE. q. The ſmall blacſe 
grape, called the currant. Mortimer. 
CLU'S'ERY, 3. Crowing in cluſſers. 
To CLUTCH. wv. a. | 
1. To held in the hand; to grip*®; to 


graſp, Herd et, 
2+ To contra; to double the band. 

: Shake; care, 

X 2 CLUTCH, 


— — 


— 


SK COA 


* 


euren. / [from the verb.] COAGULA'TOR, . [from ; 
* 2. The gripe; graſp; ſeizure. | That which cauſes coagulation, * 
- 2. The paws; the talons. IL Eſtrange. 1 þ 
3. Hands. Stilling fleet. "COAL. ſ. [ col, Sax. hol, Germ.] ”_ 


A CLU'TTER. ,. A noiſe; a bulilez a 1. The common foſſil fewel, I 


| 
: 
} 
| 
* 

; 
4 
J 
of 


hurry, King. 2. The cinder of burnt wood, chan 
To CLU'T TER. v. #. [from the noun, } - 3. Any thing inflamed or ignite, AS 
To make a noiſe or buftle, D 

ALS TER. ,. [xav5ng.] An injection To COAL. v. n, [from the noun,] AS 

into the anus. Arbutbnot. 1. To burn wood to charcoal, E 

To COACE'RVATE. v. a. ¶ ccace / vo, Lat.] 2. To delineate with a coal, bor 
To heap up together. Bacon, COAL- BLA. K. a. [ coal and black,| 1 

COACERVACTIION. f [from ceaccrvate.] in the digheſt degree. 5 he 
The act of heaping. Bacin, COAL-MINE. ſ. [cool and mine.) 4 etti 

'COACH. . | coche, French.] A carriage of in which coals are dug. l ; 1 

pleaſure, or ſtate. Sidney. Pope, COAL-PIT. ſ. {from coal and pit feſtu 

'To COACH. v. a, [from the noun.] To for digging coals, 2 her 
carfy in a coach. Pope, COAL-STONE. ſ. A ſort of canneli he 

'COACH-BOX:. ſ. The feat on which the COAL-WORK. ſ. A coalery; 4 ny 1 

: driver of the coach firs, Arbutbrot. where coals are tound, © _ hat 
| COACH-HIRE. . Money paid for the uſe CO'ALERY, ſ. A plate where a ayed 
of a hired coach . Speftator, dug. . AT, 

COACH MAN. ſ. The driver of a coach. Ts COALEPSCE, 2. n. [coaleſes, I X. 

To COA CT. v. 3. To act together in 1. To unite in maſſes. N 

concert. Shakeſpeare. 2. To grow together; to join. ER 

'COA'C1ION, ſ. [coafus, Lat.] Compul- COALE'SCENCE. /. from coaleſee.|| teren 
fion ; force Seuth, eretion; uni n. Tt 

COA CTIVE. 2. [from coat. ] COALUTION. .. [cealitum, Latin,] A 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or im- in one maſs or body. Hole. oe 
pelling; compullory. Raleigb. CO/ALY. a. Containing coal, Jated 
2. AQting in concurrence, Shakeſpeare, COAPTA'TION. ſ. con and apt, Lat BBL 

COgDJU'MENT. ſ. Mutual aſfiſtance. The adjuſtment of parts to each aa 0 me 

CO, 35 ANT. a. Helping 3. co-operat- | Boyle, 0 mi 
ing. 3 Fbilips. To COA'RCT, 2. 4. [coarfto, Lat LER 

; CO ADJ VT OR. g. 1. To ſtraiten; to confine. men 
1. A fellow-helper ; an aſſiſtant; an aſ-. 2. To co tract power. eluj 
ſoc late. | Garth, COARCTA/TION. /. [from curd} 

- 2. In the canon law, one who is em- 1. Confinement;z reſtraint to 4 ny m 
powered to perform the duties of an- ſpace. RON 
other. . | 2. ContraQion of any ſpace, end 

COADIU/VANCY, ſ. Help; concurrent 3. Reſtraint of liberty, 5 BH) 

| help, Brown, COARSE, a. UT, 

COADUNTTION, /. The conjunction of 1. Not refined. 8 Ab 

different ſubſtances into one maſs, Hale, 2. Not ſoft or fine, head 

To COAGME'NT, v. a, To congregate. 3. Rude; uncivil, EB. 

Ganville, 4. Groſs ; not delicate. de v 

COAGMENTA'TION. /. (ow coagment. | &5. Inelegant; unp-liſhed. __ ay fn 

Cos cervation into one mals, Ben Fonſen, 6. Unaccompliſhed by education. TER 

COA'GULAELE. /. [from coagulate.] That $are 
which is capable of concretion. Boyle, 7. Mean; not nice; vile. 

7 COA'GULATE. v. [coogulo, Latin.] CO'ARSELY. ad. [from care. INE, 

To force into concretions. Bacon. Woodww, 1. Without fineneſs, | Werthe 

70 COA'GULATE. . n. To run into 2. Meanly; not elegantly. elo 
.concretions. | Bale. 3. Rudely; not civilly. LE+ 

COAGULA'TION. J. [from coogulate. | 4. Inelegantly, | —_ 

* 2. Conrcretivn ; congelation, CO'ARSENESS. ſ. [from coorſe.) LEA 
2. The body formed by coagulation. 1. Impurity ; unrefined ſtate. ſcrew 

Arbutbnot, 2. Roughne's 3 rudene(s of man 
- *COA'/GULATIVE. @ [from ccagulate.] 3. Groſſneſs; want of delicacy- ele 
© That which has the power of cauſing con- 4. Roughneſs z rudeneſs of man be m. 
cretion. | Seyle, 5. Meannels; want of nicet). 5 — 
N | e 


1 


coe- 


„ [cofte, French. ISIS 60 
2 margin 9 the land next the 


the ſhore. Dryden. 
ide. Newton, 
be CoasT is clear.” The danger is 
* 
. „ Bo To ſail clo Y tne 
8 * Arbutbnot. 
AST, v. a. To fail by. Addiſon. 
(ER, /, He that fails timoroully near 
hore, . | Dryden. 
. cette, French. N 
3 Samuel. 


he upper garment. Sams 
etticoat; the habit of a boy in his in- 
; the lower part of a woman's dreſs, 
Fefture, as demonſtrative of the office; 


herald's coat.  Howel, 
he covering of an animal, Milton, 
ny tegument, Derham, 
hat on which the enfigns armorial are 
ayed, Dryden. 


AT. v. a. To cover; to inveſt. 
X. v. a, To whzedle; to flatter, 

L' Eftrange. Farquhar, 
ER, /. [from the verb. Awheedler; 
terer. | 
\ The head or top. 
A fort of ſea-fow), Philips. 
LT, ſ. A marcafite plentifully im- 
ated with arſenick. Wiodward. 
BBLE v 4. Kobler, Daniſh.] - 
o mend any thing coarſely. Shakeſp, 
o make anything clumſily. Bentley, 
LER. /. [from cobble.] 


mender of old ſhoes. Addiſon, 
clumſy workman in general, 

Shakeſpeare. 

ny mean perſon, Dryden, 

RONS. ſ. Irons with a knob at the 

end, Bacon, 


DHOP, (. A coadjutant biſhop. 
Ur. ſ. [cob and aut.] A boy's game. 
VAN, ſ. cob, head, and ſear. ] 
head or leading ſwan, Ben Jonſon, 
EB. ſ. [kipwoeb, Dutch. ] 
de web or net of a ſpider. 
dy ſnare or trap, Swift. 
TEROUS. 4. [eure and Ffero, ] 
$are ſo called that have berties 
5 5 incy. 


INE AL. ſ. [cochinilis, Spes. F Aa 
gathered upon the ountia, from which 
©lour is extracted, Hill, 
LE*RY. a. (from cochlea, Lat. a 
eres form. . Brown, 
AT ED. a. [from cochlea. L*. 
ſcrewed or turbinated form. 


Spenſer, 


. [eoce, Saxon, ] | 
de mele to the hen. Dryden. 
de male of any (mall birds. Arbuthnot. 
de wealhercock, that ſhews the direc- 


 Wadward, 


coe 


tion of the wind.  Shateſpeare, 
4. A ſpout to let out water at will, Pope. 
5 The notch of an arrow. Ps. 
„The part of the lock of a gun that 
firikes with the flint. : 


EW. 
7. A conquerorz a leader. Scvift. 
8. Cockcrowing, aleſpeare. 


9. A cockboat ; a ſmall boat. Shakeſpea'e, 

10. A ſmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 
tier. 

11. The form of a hat, Addiſon. 

12. The ſtile of a dial. C 4. 

13. The needle of a balance, 

14. Cock on the bop. Triumphant ; ex- 

ulting. , Camden. 45. 

To COCK. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To ſet etect; to hold bolt upright, 


2. To ſet up the hat with an air of pet 
lance. i 
3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4. To fix the cock of a gun for a diſcharge, 
1 
. O T4112 DAY in ima caps, 
2. CoC. V. u. . g W 
1. To ſtrut; to hold yp the head. 


2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. 
| . | ane? Jonſon, 
COCKA/DE. ſ. [from cock, ] A ribband 


worn in the hat. 


A CO'CKATRICE. /. [cock and axxen, 


Saxon, a ſerpent.] A ler ſuppoſed 

to riſe (rom a cock's egg. Bacon. 
CO/CK BOAT. ſ. [cock and bo:t.] A ſmall 
© boat belonęing to a ſhip, Stillzag fleet. 
CO/CK BROATH, ſ. Broath mad: by boil- 

ing a cock, Harvey. 
COCKCRO'WING.F. [cock and crow. } Tue 
time at which cocks crow; early morning. 


To CO'/CKER. v. a. [coquelirer, Fr.] To 
cade ; 10 fondle, Locle. Sawift, 
CO*CKER. /.. One who follows the ſport of 
coc k fighting. 


O'CKERE » [from cock. Ts ou 
oe v . Uh ] 95 —— 


COCK ET. [. A ſe] belonging to the Gon 
cuſt-mhouſe 5 likewiſe a icroll of parche 
ment delivered by theofficersof the cuſtom 
houſe to merchants, az a warrant that their 
merchan1'ze is entered. Ceopel, Davies. 

COCKEIG-iT, A, match. of cocks. 


CO'TK HORSE a. [cock ang borſe.] On 
horiebak ; triumophent. Priar, 
CO/CKLE. j. { coquille, Fr.] A ſmall teſ- 
taceius hh Lacke, 
CO'CKLE-STAIRS. f. Winding. or. ſpiral 
_ fairs, . Hann berg, 
CCU'CKLE, ſ. e ccol, Saxon. ] A weed that 
grows in corn; corn-roſe, Dans. 
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COD 
To CO'CKLE. v. a. [from cockle.] ., To 
© cont: act into wrinkles, ay. 
CO'CKLED. a. [from cock/e.] Shelled, or 
turbinated. Shakeſpeare. 
cd'cKLOF r- fe [cock and oft ] The room 
over the garret. Dryden, 
CO*TKMASTER, /. One that breeds game 
cocks. L' Eftrange, 
CO'CEMATCH. /. Cockfight for a prize. 
CO'CKNEY. /. 
1. A native of London. Dor ſet. 
2. An effeminate, low citizen. 


CO'CKPIT. /. f cock and pit. ] 
1. The area where cocks fight. Hobel. 
2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
war. | Harris. 
CO'CK'SCOMB. ſ. A plant; lobſe wort. 
CO'CKSHEAD. /. A plant; ſainfoin. 
CO CKSHU T. /. The cloſe of the evening. 
CO'CKSPUR. /. Virginian hawthorn, A 
ſrecies of medlar. 


CO/CKSURE. a. | from cock and ſure ] Con- 


fidently certain, Shakeſpeare. Pope. 


CO cKSWAIN. /. [coxgrpaine, Saxon. 


The officer that has the command of the 
cockboat, Corruptly Coxon. 
CO/CKWEED. ſ. A plant, dittander or 
pepperwort, | 
CO/COA. /. [cacoital, Spaniſh.] A ſpecies 
of palm-tree. The bark of the nut is 
made into cordage, and the ſhell into 
drinking bowls. The kernel of the nut 
affords a wholeſome food, and the milk con- 
tained in the ſhell a cooling liquor. The 
leaves of the trees are uſed for thatching 
houſes, This tie flowers twice or three 
times in the year, and ripers as many ſeries 
of fruits. Miller. Hill, 
CO'CTILE. 2. [co&ilis, Latin. ] Made by 
baking. 


CO/CTION, ſ. [cofio, Lat.] The act of 


_ boiling, Arbutbnot. 
89 Brisk. 1 / A be fg. 
COD. ſ. (code. Sax. ] Any caſe or huſk in 
which ſeeds are lodged. Mortimer, 
To COD. v. a. {from the noun.] To in- 
_ cloſe in a cod. Mortimer. 
CO'DDERS. /. [from cod. } Gatherers of 
peaſe. Dia. 
CODE. ſ. [codex, Latin. ] 
1. A book 


2. A book of the civil law, | Arbuthnot. 
CO'DICIL. ſ. {codicil/us, Latin, ] An ap- 
pendage to a will. Prior. 
CODYLLE. F. {cedille, Fr.] A _ at 


" ombre. 


ofe. 
To CO'DLE. v. a. [cofu'o, Lat.] To par- : | 
| 7 COEXTE/ND, 2. 4. [cm 1 


» 


boil, | 
CO'DLING. . [from to codle.] An apple 
generally codled. King, 


Shakeſpeare, 


COE 


COF/FFICACY, ſ. [con and of 
The powerof ad things Low | 


COEFFICIENCY. J. [coi and ft 
Co-operation; the tate of aQliuglg 
to ſome ſingle end. 0 
COEFFTCIE NT. /. {con and qq 
Tat which unites its adieu 
action of another, . 
COV/ELIACK Paſſion, A diarrhea « 
that ariſes from indigeſtion, whe 
aliment comes away little altered, 4 
COE'MPTION. /. [| ccemptin, La 
act of buying up the whole quaniy 
thing. 
COE QUAL. a. [from con and equly 
Equal, Wal 
COEQUA'LITY. T [from cud] 
ſtate of being equal, | 
To COERCE. v. a, [coerceo, 
reſtrain; to keep in order by 


COE'RCIBLE. a, from corrce.] 
1. That may be reſtrained, 
2. That ought to be reſtrained, 
COE'RCION. .. [from coerce.) N 
ſtraint ; check. Hal. 
COERCIVE, a. [from cverce.] 
1. That which has the power 
reſtraint, | Bl mou. 
2. That which has the au hen OFF: 
ſtraining by puniſhment, 
COESSE'NTIAL. a. [ con and qu done. 
Participating of the ſame eſſence. I 
COESSENTIA'LITY. /..{from a 
Participation of the ſame eſlenet 
COEFTA'NEOUS. a. [con and a\g* ft 
Of the ſame age with another, 
COETE/RNAL a. [con and æN p Top 
Equally eternal with another, 
COETE'RNALLY. ad. from c 
a ſtate of equal eternity with an 
COETE'RNITY, /. [from ceeternd, 
ing exiſtence from eternity equal i 
other eternal being, _ —. 
C@E'VAL, a. |coavus, Latin.) | TY. 
ſame age, in. 


COE'V AL. /. [from the acje dine, 


temporary. ; +9 Be 
COE'VOUS, 4. [coawus, Latin.) 8 1 A 
fore 


ſame age. 
Te COEXIST, v. 3. [com and ahh 

To exiſt at the ſame time. 
COEXISTENCE. ,. {from c 

ence at the ſame time with 4 | Abl. 


cokxi sT ENT. a. [from 0 —_— 
ing exiſtence at the ſame ume 
ther, 


Latin,] To extend to the ant waghr 
duration with another, 


c0'G 


(3 TENSION, . [from coextend.] 2 
| l ta the ſame ſpace Hale 
k. ( [Arabick,] They have in 
ev l * called coffee made of 
wry of the ſame name, as black as 
ind of à ſtrong ſcent, which they 
beaten into powder, in water, hot, 
Bacon, 
EHOUSE. /. [coffee and bouſe. ] A 
where coffee 18 ſold. A oh 
EEMAN. ſ. One that Keeps a coffee- 
C { Addi ſen. 
pOT. . [coffee and pot.] ihe 
ed pot in which coffee 1s botied., 
ER. /. [cogpe, Saxon, ] - . 
che|t generally for keeping money. 


Spenſer. L*Eftrange, 
reaſure. Bacon. 
n fortification,] A hollow lodgment 
a dry moat. Chambers. 
FFER, v. a. To treaſure up in 

Bacon, 


ERER of the King's Houſebold.-ſ. A 
ipal officer of his majeſty's court, next 
the comptroller. Corpel, 
IN, /. { ceffin, French, ] 
he cheſt in which dead bodies are p 
the ground. 
mould of paſte for a pye. 
oFF:N of a borſe, is the whole hoof 
tot above the coronet, including the 
bone, Farrier's Dict. 
FIN, v. 4. To incloſe in a coffin. 
| Lonne. 
v. 4. 
o flatierz to wheedle, Shakeſpeare. 
0obtrude by fallehogg. Tillotſon. 
p Coy a die, To ſecure it, ſo as to 
t its fall, Swift. 
4. Tolye; to wheedle. 
; © Shakeſpeare. 
« The tooth of a Wheel, by which it 
pon another wheel, | 
. v. 4. To fix cogs in a Wheel. 
. . [from cogent. ]' Force; 
h. Locke. 


els; convincing Bentley. 
NTLY, ad. (from cogent.] With 
els force; forcibly, - Locke, 
= J. [from to ceg.] A flatierer 
edler. 


F Aner. 
"ABLE. a. [from cogito, Lain. 


| mi be the ſubje& of thought, 

"nd GITATE: . 3. [ cogits, Lat, ] To 
j to exerciſe the mind. , 

* ATION. . [ cogitatio, Latin. ] 


woght; the act of thinking - 
H. oo ler. 


Vr. 4. [cogens, Latin.] 'Forcible ; - 


LES ONE. . | * 


COH 


2. Purpoſe; reflection previous to action. 
3. Meditation, | Milton, 

CO/GITATIVE. a. ¶ from cegito, Latin. ] 

1. Having the power of thought. 
Bently. 
2. Given to meditation | Morton. 

COG NATION. .. | cognatio, Latin.] 
1. Kindred, . South, 
2 Relation; participation of the fame na- 
ture Brown, 

COGNISE'E. . {In law.] He to whom 
a fine in lands or tenements is acknowe 
ledged. Convel, 

CO'GNISOUR. , [In law.] Is he that 
paſſ-th or acknowledgeth a fine. Cotwei. 

COGNTTION, / [cognizio, Latin.] Knows 
ledze z complete conviction. Frown. 

CO/GNITIVE. a. [from cognitus, Latin.] 
Having the power of knowing. Soutbs 

CO'GNIZABLE a [| cognoiſable, French. 
1. That falls under judicial notice, 

2. Proper to be trie, judged, or examined, 
3- T har may be known. 

COU'GNIZ ANCE. /. [connoifſance, Frenchs] 
1. judicial nbtice; trial. South, 
2. A badge by which any one is known. 

CUVGNO'MINAL. a. | cognomen, Lat ] Have 
ing the fame name. Brown. 


Sidney. Swift, COGNOMINA/TION, ſ. { copromen, Lat.] 


1. A ſurname; the name of a tamily. 
2. A name added from any accident or 
uality. Brown, 
COGNU'SCENCE. /. I cognoſeo, Lat.] Know- 
ledge, | | 
COG NOF'SCIBLE, a. [ cognoſce, Lat.] That 
may be known, Hale. 
To CUHA'BIT, v. n. [ cobabire, Latin. ] 

1. To dwell with another in the ſan e 
place. Scutbs 
2. To live together as huſband and wit». 

Fiddes. 
COHA*/BITANT, g. An inhabitant ot the 
{ame place. Decay of Pitty, 
COHA4 BIT 4/TION, /. [ from cobabit. ] 
. The ſtare of inbabiting the ſame pla e 
w:th another. 1 
2. Tue ſtate of living together as married 
perſons. Tatler, 
COHE'IR. /. [ ceberres, Lat.] One of ſeveral 
«mong whom aa inheritance is divided, 
Ta, br, 
COHE IRE<+S. ſ. A women who has an 
equal ſhare of an inheritance, 
To CUHE KE. v. u. { cobereo, Latin.] * 


1. To ſt ck together. JVS/.0i4vard, 
2. To be well connected. 
3. To uit 3; to fit, Sbaleſ care. 
4. To agree | 
COHERENCE, 


COHE'RENCY. | Amn 
1. That ſtate of bodies in Which their 
parts are joined together, fo that they re- 

3 ſiſt 


f 
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sn dirulſion and ſepat ation. 
. 1 Quincy. Bentley. 
4. Connection; dependency the relation 
of paris or things one to another Hooker, 
3. The terture of a diſcourſe. 
4. Corſiftency in reaſoning, or gelating. 


x , 4 i411 Locke. 

COHE/RENT. a. [coberen;, Latin. ];- 

1. Sticking together. Arbutbnot. 
2. Suitable to ſomething elſe; regularly 

r Shakeſpeare, 
3. Conh ſtent 3 not contradictory. Matis. 

 CUHE'SION, /. [from cobere.] 


1. The act of flicking together. Nexoton, 


2. The ſtate of union. . » Blackmore. 
Connection; dependance. Lecke, 
COHESIVE. a, Yay cobere.] That has 
the power of ſticking together. * 
COHE'SIVENESS. k * co J The 
quality of being coheſive. ö 
To CORVBIT, v. a. [ cobibeo, Latin. ] To 
reſtrain; to hinder. 7 
To CO'ROBATE. v. a, To pour the diſ- 
tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
or new matter of the ſame kind, and 
 6i{i] it again. | Arbuthzor, 
COHOBA'TION. ſ. [from cobebate.] A 
__ returning any diſtilled liquor again upon 
What it was drawn from. Quincy, Grew, 
CO/HORT. /. [cobers, Latin. 
A troop of ſoldiers, containing about 
five. hundred foot. > Camden. 
2. A body of warrioure. Milton, 
COHORTA' TION. ſ. [ cobortatio, Latin. ] 
Incitement. 
COIF, ſ. [cofffe, French.] The head-dreſe; 
a cap. Bacon. 
CO'IFED. 4. [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 
- COLFFURE, /. (corre, Fr.] Headedreſs, 
. | Addiſon. 
CO NE. /. ¶ French. ] A corner. 
To 'COIL, v. 3. cue lir, Fr.] To gow 
into a narrow. compaſs, Bale. 
IL 10 { kolleren, German | 
1. Tumult; turmoil; buſtle. Shakeſpeare. 
” 2. Arope wound into a ring, 
COIN. J. [coigne, Fr.] A corner; called 
often gt. 
COIN. /. [ cuneus, Latin. 
1. Money ftamped with a legal impreſſion. 
2. Payment of any kind. H. 
To COIN, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money, 
2. To forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe. 


Atterbury, 
CO'INAGE. /. [from coin.) 
1. The act or practice of coining money. 
2. Coin; money. Brown, 
3+ The charges of coi 'ng money. 
4. Forgery ; invention. Sbal 
To COINCI'D v, [ceincido, Latin 
1. To fall u, n the lame point, Chyre, 


are, 


. COI'NCIDENT, 2. [from comcide, 


Shakeſpear co - 


ammond, 


COL 


2, To concur... 
COUVNCIDENCE. /. [from coincidy 

1. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies orh 

ing upon the ſame point. | 
2. Concurregce;z tendency of thi 

ſame end. 

3. The accident by which tw 

happen at the ſame time, 


1. Falling upon the ſ-me point, | 
2. Concurrent; confiftent ; equi 
*1+9 Seutb. 
COINDIC ACTION. ſ. [from cor a 
Latin. ] Many ſymptoms betoke 
ſame cauſe. 
CO'INER. /. {from coin. ] 
1. A maker of money; a minter, 
2. A counterſeiter of the kings 
3. An inventor. 
To CO/ JOIN. v. n. [conjungo, La 
joia with another, d 
COI'STRIL..f. A coward hawk, 
COIT. / [ lote, a die, Dutch.] 4 
thrown at a certain mark. | 
COI'TION, .. | coitie, Latin. ] 
1. Copulation; the act of gener 
2. The act by which two bodies 


gether, 
dae. League.] Fewel made y 
pit - coal under earth, and 9 
cinders. | 
CO/LANDER. . colo, to rain, 
ſieve through which a mixture 
and which retains the thicker put 
COLA/TION, ſ. The art of fla 
ſtraining. / | 
CO/LATURH /. [from colo, Latin] 
1. The at) of firaining ; filtratiok 
2. The matter ſtrained. 
CO'LBERTINE. /. A kindof 


CO'LCOTHAR, g. A term in 
Ihe dry ſubſtance which remai 
tillation, _ 
COLD. a. Lcolo, Saxon. ] 
1. Not hot ; not warm. 
2. Chill; having ſenſe of cold. 
3. Having cold qualitie: ; not 


4+ Unaffected j frigid; without 
cold friend. 6 
Unaffectiog; unable to ne 
3 a cold plea, | 
6. Reſervedz coy ; not affect 
cordial ; cold looks. 
7, Chaſte, 
8, Not welcome; cold newt. * 
9. Not baſty ; not violent, 
10. Not affeQing the ſcent : 


13. Not having the ſcent fan 
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from the adjeftive. 1 

. cauſe of the ſenſation of cold; the 
ation of heat,. /; * +. 
he ſenſation of cold; chillneſs. 

gi ſeaſe cauſed by cold; the ghſtru ion 
cirion, Shateſe beare. Rgſcommon, 
WV. ad . [from cold. 

Without heat; 

* - hout concern; e ne- 
at 
Vant of heat, Wa: 
Voconcern; trigidity of temper. 


oer. 
oyneſs; want of kindneſ:; Privr, 
haſtity. Pope. 


. cap), Saxon. ] Cabbage. 


den. 
ck. f. ſcolicus, Latin. ] It Arian is a 
der of the colon 3 but looſely, any diſ- 
r of the ſtomach br bowels that. ig 
nded with pain. Quincy. 
CK, 4. A the bowels. : 
Milton, 
DULLA/PSE. v. u. [collepſus, Latin. | 
cloſe ſo as that one fide toyches the 
i a Arbuthnta. 
sor. / [from collapſe.] 

The ſtate of veſſels cloſe, | 

The z& of clohing or collapſing, 

AR. [. [cellare, Latin. 
ring of metal put round the neck. 
The harneſs faſtened about the horſe's 
Shakeſpeare, 
he pr of the dreſs that ſurrounds the 


7  fip the CoLLAn, To diſentangle 

ſelf from 27 engagement or difficulty. 
Hubberd. 

Corr An 7 Brown, i is the quantity 

d up in one pagcel, 

AR-BONE. ſ. [from collar and bone. ] 

clavicle; the bones on gach fide of the 
Wiſeman, 

VLLAR, v. 4. « [from the noun 

To * by the collar to take by the 


1 . beef, or other meat 3; to 


ing or collar. 

LLA'TE. v. . [collatuin, Lat.] 
compare one thing of the lame kind 
another, | South, 
o collate books z to examine if no- 
. be v wanting, 


Lo place in an ecclefiaſtical benefice. 


Atterbury, 
ATERAL, a. [con and latus, = Ko 
We to fide, + Milton, 


boning parallel, 
ot, I. 


WORT. /. {caplpyne, 7 Cab- 


it up, and bind it hard and cloſe with , 


co 


3. DiFuſed on either ſide, Millan 
4. Thoſe that ſtand equal in relation to 
ſome anceſtor, Ayliffe. 
5. Not direct ; not lnlibeaiaas! 
Sbakeſprares 
6. Concurrent, ' A terburys 

COLLA'TERALLY. at [from away * 

1. Side by fide, Wilkins, 
2. Inditectly. Dryden. 

„Ia colateral relation. 

CULLA/TION. ſ. [eollatin, Latin.] 
8 act of conferring or beſtow ing; 
gift 

2. Compariſon of one thing of the. fame 
Lind, with another. Crew. 

10 law, Coliation is the beſlowing-of a 
"Wor bg, | Coro, 
4. A rep aft, 

COLLATI/TIOUS. 4. „ Teal. Latin J 
Done by the cantribution of many. 5 

COLLAT TOR. / [from collate 1 
1. One that compares copies, or Lr. 
Kerle. i . Adfiſen. 
2, One. who preſents to an egclehaſhical 

_ benefice, dyl fe. 

To. COLLAU'D, v. 4. | collaude, 137 To 
Join in praiſing, DiF, 

CO'LLEAGUE, /. [collega, Lat,] A partner 
in office or employment, Milton, Swift. 

To COLLE/AGUE. v. a, To unite with, 

To COLLE Vr. v. 8, Ccollacum, Latin. 

1. To gather together, Watts, 
2. To draw many units into one ſum, 

3. To gain from obſervation, Shakeſpeare. 

4. To infer as a conſequence; to gather 


From.premiſes, | Decay of Piety. 
5. To COLLECT bimſelf To recover from 
ſurpriſe. Shake peare. 


COLLECT, / [colle&a, low Lat.] A ſhort 
comprehenſive prayer, uſed at the ſacta- 
ment; any ſhort prayer, | Toyber. 

COLLECTA'NEOUS. a, [ colleFanevs, Lat.] 
Gathered up together. 

COLLE/CTIBLE. a. { from. collect. ] That 
which may be * up from the 5 85 
miſes. 

COLLECTION. . [from cellack.] 

1. The act of gathering together. 214 | 
2s The things gathered. 

- * The act of deducing conſequences. 
4. ConſeAary deduced from premiſes, 

| Hooker. Davies. 

i tous. 4. [colleAitins, Latin. ] 

athered w 

COLLECT 2 4. [collect i, French.] 

1. Gathered into one mals z accumulatives 
Hooker. Watts, 

2» Employed i in deducing conſequences, 
Browns 
A collective noun expreſſes a multitude, 
E Y * b F : though 


Addiſen. 


COL 


though itſelf be ſingular; as a company. 
COLLE/CTIVELY, ad. {from collective. ] In 
_ * a general maſs; in a body; not ſingly. 


Alte 

COLLE'CTOR, ſ. Ccollector, Latin, ] 
RSS Addiſon, 
2. A tax gatherer. Temple. 


COLLE'GATARY. /. [from con and lega- 
tum, a legacy, Lat.] A perſon to whom 
is left a legacy in common with one or 


more. Chambers, 
CO'LLEGE. 4. collegium, Latin.] 


1. A community. Dryden. 
2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning 
or religion. Bacon, 


3. The houſe in which the collegians re- 

fide, 2 Kings, 

4 A college in foreign univerſities is a lec- 

ture read in publick, 
COLLE'GIAL., 4. [from callege.] Relating 
to a college. 
COLLE'GIAN, ſ. [from college.] An in- 
habitant of a college. 
 COLLE'CIATE. a. [ cellegiatus, low Lat.] 

1. Containing a college ; inſtituted after 

the manner of a college, Hooker, 

2, A collegiate church, was-ſuch as was 

built at a diſtance from the cathedral, 

wherein a number of Preſbyters lived toge- 
; ther, Aylife. 

COLLE/GIATE, /. [from co!lege,] A mem- 
der of a college; univerſity man, Rymer, 
4 fe [Fr. from collum, Lat. the 

neck. | 

x. Something that went about the neck. 
2. 2 part of a ring in which the ſtone 

is ſet. . 

To COLLFDE, TD. d. Ceollido, Lat.] To 
beat, to daſh,.to knock together, Brown, 
COLLIER. . [from coal:]' 

1. A digger of coals, 

2. A dealer in coals. 

3. A ſhip that carries coals, 
CO'LLIERY, /. {from collier.] 
1. The place where coals are dug. 

2. The coal trade, 
CO'LLIFLOWER. /. [from capl, Sax. and 

er.] Cauliflower, 
COLLIGA4'TION. ſ. {colligatio, Lat.] A 
birding together, Brown. 
* . [from collimo, Lat.] 
im. g 
COLLINEA/TION, ſ. [collines,, Lat.] The 
act of aiming. # 
COLLFQUABLE, «, [from colliguate.] Eaſi- 
ly diſſolved, | Harvey. 
COLLYQUAMENT. /. [from colliquate.] 
The ſubſtance to which any thing is re- 
duced by being melted. 
 COLLIQUANT, a, [ from colliquate.] That 
which has the power of melting. 


Bacon, 


ECOL 


To CO'LLIQUATE. v. 6. -[colliqn, 
To melt; to diſſolve. Boyle, Hy 
COLLIQUA'TION, ſ. [colliguatio, ls 
1. The melting of any thing wha 
2. Such a temperament or diſpoitu 
the animal fluids as proceeds from y 
compages, and wherein they fly 
through the ſecretory glands. | 
COLLIQUATIVE. 2. | from lin 
Melting; diſſolvent. , 


COLLIQUEFACTION, /. ſcaling As 
Latin, } The act of melting togetha, WN 
COLEVSION, . { collifio, Latin,] A | 
1. The act of fir1king two bodies top es of 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck tog 
claſh, Dn Any 
To CO'LLOCATE, v. 4. [calls Me 


To place; to ſation, 
COLLOCA'TION. ſ. [ collocatio, Lat 

1. The act of placing, 

2. The ſtate of being placed. 
COLLOCU'TION. f. [ collocutis, 

Conference; converſation, 
To COLLO'GUE, - v. 3. To wheel 
* flatter, A low word. 
CO/LLOP. ſ. [from coal and of, 

broiled upon the coals. ] 

1. A ſmall ſlice of meat. King 

2. A piece of an animal, 19 

3. A child. Sale 
CO/LLOQUY, ſ. [colloguium, Latin.) 

ference ;. converſation z talk, #Þ 


CO LLOW. g. Black grime of _ 


COLLU/CTANCY. /. [colluSor, lay 
poſition of nature, 

COLLUCTA'TION, ſ. [ collufatin 
Conteſt; contrariety ; * 


To COLLU'DE. v. 2. [collude, la 
conſpire in a fraud, 

COLLUSION, ſ. Ccolluſſo, Lat.] A 
agreement or compact betwen 


more. : 
COLLU'SIVE. 4. [from collude.) l . 
lently concerted. h 
COLLU'SIVELY. ad. [from coll — 
a mtiner fraudulently concerted. | been 
COLLU'/SORY, a. [collido, Lat] . 
ing on a fraud by ſecret concen. ip 
CO'LLY. /. [from coal.] The 3 ; 
coal. ll the pl 
To CO/LLY. V. 4. To grime ** ; 
| * LouR 
COLLTRITLAI. [LLatin.] An 0106 o mark 
the eyes. 0-palli 
COLMAR, [Fr.] A fort of pen o make 
CO'LOGN Earth. ſ. A deen Aroon 
light baſtard ochre. RAB 


COLON. ſ. [.] ; plauf 
1. A = LI uſed to mark a pub 1 


COL COM 


n that of a comma, and leſs than that CO'LOURABLY. ad. [from colourable.] Spe» 


a period, ciouſly ; plauſibly, Bacen. 
The greateſt and wideſt of all the in- CO'LOURED. part. a. Streaked; diverſified 
ines, about eight or nine hands breadth with hues, Bacon, 


| Ruingy Swift. Fliyer, CO'LOURING. ſ. The part of the painter's 
ONEL. / The c ief commander of a art that teaches to lay on colours. Prior. 
ment. Generally ſounded coP nel. CO'LOURIST. f. [from colour. ] A painter 
DNELSHIP. h. [from colonel.) The who excels in giving the proper colours to 
» or character of colonel.” Sit. his deſigns, Dryden. 
YLONISE. v. a. [from colory.] To CO'LOURLESS. a. {from colbur.] Without 
t with inhabitants. Horvel. colour; tranſparent. Newton, Bentley, 
DNNA/DE. ſ. [from colonna, Italian, ] COLT. ſ. [cotr, Saxon.] 
A periſtyle of a circular figure, of a . A young horſe; not a foal, Taylor. 
es of columns diſpoſed in a cirele. 2. A young fooliſh fello ,. Haleſpeare. 


Addifen, Fo COLT. v. n. To friſk ; to frolick. 
Any ſeries or range of pillars. Pope. Spenſer, 


DNV. ſ. [colonia, 2 To COLT. v. a. To befool, Shakeſpeare. 
body of people drawn from the mo- COLTS. FOOT. , {from car and foor.] A 
.country to inhabit ſome diſtant place. plant. : 
he country planted ; a plantation. COLTS-TOOTH. /. 
: | Dryden, 1. An imperfe@ tooth in young horſes, 
OPHONY. ſ. [from Colophon, a city 2. A love of youthful pleaſure. 
nee it came. ] Roſin, Boyle. Floyer, Sbaleſpeare. 
dQUI/NTEDA. ſ. [colocynthis, Latin.] CO'LTER, /. [culron, Saxon. ] The ſharp 
fruit of a plant of the ſame name, iron of a plough. | 
4 bitter apple, It is a violent purga- CO LTISH. a. from colt.] Wanton, 
Chambers, CO'LUBRINE. 2. | norms Latin. ] 


DRATE. a. [coloratus, Latin.] Co- 1. Relating to a ſerpent. 

d; dyed. Kay. 2. Cunning ; crafty. ' 

IRA/TION, [. [coloro, Latin. ] CO'LUMBARY. ſ. [columbarium, Lat.] A 
The art or practice of colouring. dovecot; a pigeon- houſe, - Brown. 


Phe ſtate of being coloured, Bacon. CO'LUMBINE. ſ. [columbina, Lat.] A plant 
RIVFICK. 2. [colorificus, Lat.] That with leaves like the meadow rue. Miller. 
he power of producing colours. CO/LUMBINE, ſ. [columbinus, Lat.] A kind 


Newton, of violet colour, Dig. 
SSE, ? ſ. [colofſus, Latin. ] A ſta- COLUMN. ſ. [columna, Latin. 
SSUS,Y tue of enormous magni- 1. A round pillar, Peacham, 


2. Any body preſſing vertically upon ity 
DSE AN. 4. [colofſeus, Lat.] Giant= baſe. 
3. The long file or row of troops. 


DUR. J. Pcolor, Latin. ] 4. Half a page, when divided into two 
he appearance of bodies to the eye; equal parts by a line paſſing through the 
3 dye, Newton. middle, Þ 
he appearance of blood in the face, COLUMNAR, ' 4. [from column. I 
; Dryden, COLUMNA'RIAN. 5 Formed in columns. 
etint of the painter, Pope, | Woodward. 
he repreſentation of any thing ſuperfi- COLU'RES. ſ. ¶coluri, Latin ; x4Xoup, T 
examined, Sift, great circles ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
cncealment ; palliation. King Charles. poles of. the world: one through the equi- 
ppearance ; falſe ſhe w. Kinolles, noctial points Aries and Libra the other 
bind; ſpecies; character. through the ſolſtitial points, Cancer and 
| Shakeſpeare, Capricorn, They divide the ecliptic inte 
i the plural, a ſtandard ; an enfign of four equal parts. Barris, Milton. 
| Knollen. CO'MA, ſ. L.] A morbid diſpoſition 
LOUR, ©, a. [coloro, Latin.) to ſleep. | 
o mark with ſome hue, or dye. COMA/TE. /. {con and mate. ] Companion. 
o palliate 3 to excuſe, Raleigh, COMATO'SE. a. [from coma, ] Lethargick. 
Make plauſible, Addiſon. COMB. f. [camb, Saxon.] | 
| 1. An inſtrument to ſeparate and adjuſt 
PURABLE, a. [from colour.) Spe- the hair. Newton, 


Spenſer, Hooker, Brown, . The top or ereſt of a cock, Dryden, 
Y a | 3. The 


' CO'MBAT. . Conteſt ; battle; Cue). 


e ON 


3. The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey, Dryden. 
To COMB. v. a. [ from the noun. 
1. To divide, and adjuſt the hair. Swift. 
2. To lay any thing confiſting of Glaments 
ſmooth ; as, to comb sx. 
COMB BRUSH. /, {comb and bruſh.] A 
bruſh to clean combs, 
COMB MAKER. ſ. One whoſe trade is to 
make combs. l Mortimer. 
To COMBAT. v. 7, [Lc ttre, Fr.] To» 


fight,  - *, » Sbakeſpearee 
To CO'MBAT, v. a. To oppoſe. 
1 Oranville. 


5 Dryden. 
CO'MBATANT,. ſ. [combattant, French. 
1, He that fights with another; anta- 
goniſt. a ' 
2. A champion. | 
CO/MBER. {. {from comb. ] He whoſe trade 
is to diſentangle,voul, and lay it ſmooth for 
the ſpinner. | 


CO'MBINATE, 2. [from combine] Be- 


trothed; promiied. . Shakeſpeare. 
COMBINA*TION, ſ. [from combine. 
1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe ; afl. cia - 


tion; league. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Union of bodies; commixture ; con- 
junction. Boyle. South, 
3. Copulation of ideas. TLoce. 


4. CoMBINATION is uſed in mathema- 
ticks, to denote the yariation or diſpoſition 
of any number of quantities, letters, ſounds, 


or the like, in all che diff 


poſſible | | Be 

Fo COMBI'NE, 2. 4. [combiner, Fr.] 
1. To join together. Milton. 
2. To link in union, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To agree; to accord, Shakeſpeare, 


4. To join together; oppoſed to analyſe, 
To COMBINE. v. 2. ' 
„ £0 coaleſce; to unite each with other, 
2. To unite in friendſhip or deſign. 


CO'MBLESS, a. {from comb,} Wanting a 


comb or creſt... - Shakeſpeare, 
COMBU'ST, a. [combuſtum, Lat.] A planet 
not above eight degrees and a half from the 

ſun, is ſaid to be combups. = 
COMBU'>TIBLE. a. {comb»ftumy Lat.] Suſ- 
. ceptible of fire. FL South, 


COMBU STIBLENESS, /. Aptneſs to rake © 


fire. 

COMBUSTION. /. s 

1 Conflagration; burning; conſumptio 
by fire. 1 | Burnet, 
2. Tumult; hurry ; hubbub, _ Addiſin. 

42 COME. v. z. pret, came. particip, cone. 


* 


lcoman, Saxon; temen, Dutch, ] 


1. To be moved from a diſlant to a nearer 


place, Oppoſed to ge. Knelles, 
OA 5 #2 - 


CY 


| Locke. - 


erent manners, 


33. To Com x eff, To end an of 
34. To Come off from. To lezte 


progreſs. | N Baca.“ 
36. Ta Conz on, To advance ® 


COM 


2. To draw near; to advance town, 
YA - 3 EINE Vale 
3. To move in any manner toward a 


4. T proceed ; to iſſue. 1 A's 
5. To advance from one ſtage t am Ve. 
470 ; FRvollal 
6. To change condition either for C 
or worſe. g 
7. To attain any condition. Ber } 7 Cc 
8. To become. | Seal diſce 
9, To arrive at ſome act or habit. . Cc 
10. To change ſome one ſtate inte g 
deſired, © Bacon, Hull Jo Ce 
11. To become preſent, and no log! 
ture. FP No Cc 
12. To become preſent ; no longer i 
| ) Lo Cc 
T3. To happen; to fall out. Shai N 
14 To follow as a conſequence. IM % Co 
15. To ceaſe very lately from ſomes ut. 
Kate, : J C. 
16. To Cont about. To come to pul l, 
fall out. .  _ Shaly Co 
17. To Comx about. To change ze 
round, - | AS Ze Co 
18. To Coux again. To return. } To Cc 
19. To CoME at, To reach; 0 
to gain. ; * 2 Co 
20. To Comes by, To obtain; to Co 
acquire. Hooker. Sil No Co 
2% Jo Cox in, To enter. 
22. To Comt in, To comply ; to Ap 
23. To Com jn, To become mom »y 
EIT LOT |: . UN | 
24. To Come in. To be an ingrede Come 
make part x7 a compoſition, 4 . 
25. To Come. in for, To be early 6 B. 
to obtain. : 
26, To Com jnts. To join with; U. 
help. þ 3 rm. 
27. To Come in to, To comply M DIAS 
agree to. | 4 playe 
28. To Coax near, To approach! player 
cellence. bet f 
29. To Cox x of, To proceed j # * 
ſcendant from anceſtors, 'q DT. 
30. Jo Co of, To proceed; epreſe 
.trom their cauſes, | | Ind, 
3's Te Con off. To deviate z # ELINE 
from a rule, 11 dl 
7 , ape. a 
32; if „ Come of. To elc * . 


* | 
35. To Cont on, To advance j 


COM 


cout on. To thrivez to 


1 grow big. 
Bacon, 

N ver, To repeat an act. 
pw” s Shbakeſ; eare. 
cout over. To revolt, Addiſen, 
N 8 Couk over. To riſe in diſtiltation. 
; Die. 

T, Core cut. To make publick. 
St illing fleet. 


% Cone out, To appear 


diſcovered. Arbutbnot. 
V cout out with, To give vent to. 
Beyle. 
＋ Come to. To conſent or. yield, 
. Swift, 
No Come to. To amount to, 
| Knolles. Loc le. 


| Temple, 
be effected; to 
but, Hooker, Boyle. 
% Come up, To grow out of the 
i, Bacon, Temple. 
Con x up, To make apprarance. 
Bacon, 
„Cour ub, To come into uſe, 
To Coun up to. To amount to, 
_  Waodward, 
Cour 25 to. To riſe to. Wake, 
oComs up wvith, To overtake, 
o Come upon; To invade; to attack, 


7 Come to paſs, To 
ut 


, A particle of exhortation. Be quick , 
no delay, Seng. 
A participle of reconciliation. 

Come, at all I laugh he laughs no 
8 | Pope, 
E. In futurity,z not preſent. 


Locle. 
, [from the verb.] A ſprout; a 
term. Mortimer. 


DIAN, /. [from cemedy.] 
player or actor of comick parts. 
Cplayer in general z an actteſs or actor. 
Camden. 
writer of comedies. Peacham. 
DV. /. [comedia, Latin.] A drama» 
repreſentation of the lighter faults of 
rind, ' Pope, 
ELINESS, /. [from,comely.] Grace; 
ly ; dignity, Sidney, Ray. Prior, 
LY a, [from become. ; 
aceful z decent. South, 
dent; according to propriety, Shak, 
LY. ad. [from the adj ective.] Hand- 
* gracefully, 2 Aſcbam. 
N. J [from ceme.] One that comes, 
— » Bacon, Locke. 
T. /. cometa, Latin, a hairy ſtar.] 
wealy in the planetary regi 
png ſuddenly, and again diſappearing. 
Fioperly called blazing ſtars, are 


CO'METARY. 


upon trial $ = 


U Cour to bimſelf. To recover his 


South, ; 


'COM 


diſtinguiſhed from other ſtars by a long 
train or tail of light, always oppoſite to tha 
ſun. Craſhawws 
a. ¶ from comet.) Relating 
COME'TICK., to a comet, Cbeyne. 
COMFITT. /. from confe&.] Swee meat; 
fruit preſerved in ſugar. Hudibras. 
To CO'MFIT, v. 4 To preſerve dry with 
ſugar. Coroley. 
CO'MFITURE. , [from comfit.] Sweet- 
meat, Done. 
To COMFORT. v. 4. [comforts, Latin, 
1. To ſtrengthen z to enliven z to invigo- 
rate. Bacon, 
2. To conſole; to ſtrengthen the mind 
under calamity. | . 
COMFORT. /. [ from the verb.] 
1. Support; aſſiſtance; countenance, 
Bacon. 
2. Conſolation; ſupport under calamity. 
- Tillotſon, 
3. That which gives conſolationor ſupport, 
CO'MFORTABLEU. a. [from cem ort.] 
1. Receiving comfoit; ſuſceptible of com- 
fort. South, 
2, Diſpenſing comfort, Dryden. 
COU'MFORTABLY. ad, [from comfortable. 
With comfort; without deſpair. Hamm 
CO'MFORTER, ſ. [from comfort.] 
1. One that adminiſters conſolation in 
misfortunes. 5hakeſprare, 
2. Thetitle of the third perſon of the Holy 
Tiinity; the paraclete, 
CO'MFORTLESS, a. | from comfort.] With- 
out comfort. Sidney, Swift, 
CO'MFREY, f [comprie, French. ] A plant. 
CO'MICAL. a. [comicus, Latin, 
1. Raiſing mitth; merry; diverting, 
2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy. 
CO'MICALLY. ad. [ from comical. ] 
1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth, 
2. In a manner befitting comedy. 
CO'MICALNESS, /. [from cemical.] The. 
quality of being comical, 


CO'MICK. a. [ comicus, Latin; comique, Fr.] 
1. Relating to comedy, _ Roſcommon, - 
2. Railing mirth. Shake peare. 


CO/MIN ws fron to come] | 
1. The act of coming; approach. Milton, 
2. State of being come; arrival, Locke, 

CO'MING-IN, ſ. Revenue; income. 

* Shakeſpeare, 

CO'MING, farticip, a. | from cone. 
1. Fond; ſorwari; eady to come, Pete. 
2. Future; to come. Roſcommon, 

COMITIAL. a. [ comita, Latin:] Relating 
to the aſſemblies of the people, 

CORTE: J- [comitas, Latin, ] Courteſy 
clvitity, ; 

CO'MMA4. ſ. - 
notes the di 

| thus [4], 
a 


vis 


inction of clauſes, marked 
, Pope. 
7 


The point which 


COM COM 


T COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr.] To COMME/ND, v. 4. [conmend,,1g 
I. To govern; to give orders to, 1. To repreſent as worthy of ag 
Decay of Piety, Kindneſs; to recommend. 

2. To order; to direct to be done. 2. Todeliver up with confidence, | 

15 Shakeſpeare. - 3. To mention with approbation, f 

3. To have in one's power; bis wife com- 4. To recommend with remcmbray 


mands his opinions. Gay. Suan * 
- |  &+» To overlook; to have ſo ſubject as that COMME/ND, /. Commendation, FIN 
it may he ſeen or annoyed ; the bill com- - Shak = 
mands the town, _ Miltn, COMME'NDABLE, 2. [from an Ev. 
Jo COMMAND. v. 2. To have the ſu- Laudable; worthy of praiſe. . 
preme authority. Scutb. COMME'NDABLY. ad. [from a FR 
COMMAND. /. om the verb.] le.] Laudably; in a manner wat Ws 
1. The right of commanding ; power; commendation. 
ſupreme authority. | Waller, COMME'ND 4M,  [ commenda, lon MMT 
2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. Locke, Commendam is a benefice, which bei | 
3. The act of commanding z order. is commended to the charge of lone ER. 
Taylor. Cient clerk to be ſupplied, go 


4. The thing commanded, Conve!. U 
. The power of overlooking. Dryden. COMME'NDATARY. /, [from! 
COMM 


NDER. 1 2 command. dam.] One who holds a living h * 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority; a mendam. | 
chief, | Clarendon, COMMENDA'TION, f. [from « 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 1. Recommendation; favourable 
mallet. f Moxon. ſentation. er. 
COMMANDER. /. [from command.] A 2. Praiſe; declaration of eſteem, INA” 
body of the knights of Malta, belonging 3. Meſſage of love. Ha threa 
to the ſame nation. COMME/NDATORY. 2. [from am 
COMMA*NDMENT, /. [commandement, Favourably repreſentative 3 « "ou 
French, ] | | | praiſe. tays, 
1. Mandate; command; order; precept. COMME'NDER, ſ. [from conmerd.] a5 
2. Authority; coactive power. COMMENSA/LITY, /. from a defator 


3. By way of eminence, the precepts ofthe Latin. ] Fellowſhip of table. 
decalogue given by God to Moſes, Exedus, COMMENSURABLVLITY, |, [i 
COMMA/NDRESS. J. A woman veſted menſurable.] Capacity of being 
with ſupreme authority. Hooker, Fairfax, with another, as to the meaſure; MI'N 
COM MATERIAL. a. | from con and mate- ing meaſured by another, ber thin 
ria, Latin,] Conſiſting of the fame matter COMME/NSUR ABLE. a. {corand Id 
with another. Bacon. Lat.] Reducible to ſome comm ble; re 
COMMATERIA/LITY. /. Participation of Afure; as a yard and a foot are me MINI 
the ſame matter, an inch. Find; ti 
CO'MMELINE, /. [commelina, Latin.] A COMME'NSUR ABLENESS. , [in INU'T 
plant. © menſurable } Commenſurability; of g 
COMME'MORABLE, a, [from comme- tion. tion, 
morate. ] Deſerving to be mentioned with To COMME/NSURATE. v. 4. {i SER 4 
honour. menſura, Latin.] To reduce to i by of c 
To COMME/MORATE, v. a. [con and me - mon meaſure. | (MI/SE 


MIN 
IX into 


moro, Lat.] To preſerve the memory by COMME/NSURATE. #, [fron the Lat.] 
ſome publick acts. Fiddes. I, Reducible to ſome common M ISERA 
COMMEMORA'TION. 4 [from commeamo-— 2. Equal; proportionable to each df compa 
rate.] An act of publick celebration. COMME'NSURATELY. ad. ln ISAR 


COMME/MORATIVE. 2. [from commemo- menſurate.] With the capacity 


rate.] Tending to preſerve memory of any ſuring, or being meaſured by * a deput 

thing. ö Atterbury, thing. _ | d a3 ext 
T4 COMME'NCE, "+. . [commencer, Fr.] COMMENSURA/TION, /, f 4. 

1. To begin; to take beginning. Rogers, ſurate.] Reduction of ſome th city, 

2. To take a new character. Pepe, common meaſure, To | officer 


To COMME/NCE. ©. 2. To begin; to To COMMENT, v. n. [comment®) | 
make a beginning of; at, to commence a To annotate z to write notes; 9 
ſuit. | 6 | 

COMME/NCEMENT, /. [from conmence.} COMMENT. /. Annotations on 
Beginging z date. MHerdward, notes; expolition, | 


* 


COM 


ENTARY. ſ. {commentarius, Lat.] 
expokition z annotation z remark, . 

King Charles, 
arrative in familiar manner. 


ENTA'TOR. ſ. [from comment. ] 
itor ; annotator. Dryaen, 


ENTER. ſ. [from comment,) An 


iner; an annotator. Donne. 
ENTI/TIOUS. a. Icommenti ius, Lat. ] 
ted; imaginary. Glanville. 
ERCE, /. [commercium, Lat.] Ex- 
xe of one thing for another; trade; 


k. Hooker. 
MME'RCE, v. 2. To hold inter- 
Milton. 


E'RCIAL. a. [from cemmerce.] Re- 
to commerce or traffick. 

FRE, ſ. [Fr.] A common mother. 
IMIGRATE. v. 3. _ and migro, 
„] To remove by conſent, from one 
ry to another. | 
IGRA'/TION, f. [from commigrate.] 
noval of a people from one country to 
er, Woodward. 
INA'TION, ſ. [comminatio, Latin. ] 
threat; a denunciation of pyniſh- 


e recital of God's threatenines on 
days, Comm, Prayer. 
INATORY. 2. [from commination. ] 
nciatory ; threatening. 


It into one maſs; to mix; to blend. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
MINGLE, v. 2. To unite with 
der thing, Baton. 
INUTBLE. a. [from comminute.] 
ble; reducible to powder. Brown. 
IMINU/TE. v. a. [ comminuo, Lat.] 
rind; to pulyeriſe, Bacon, 
INU'TION, /. {from comminute. ] 
c of grinding into ſmall parts; pul- 
ton, Bentley, 
ISERABLE. 2. [from commiſerate.] 
dy of compaſſion ; pitiable. Bacon. 
IMVSERATE. v. 4. [con and mi- 
Lat.] To pity ; to compaſſionate, 
SERA'TION. /. I from commiſerare.] 
compaſſion ; tenderneſs, Heoker. 
ISARY, ſ. C commiſſarins, low Lat.] 
officer made occaflonally; a dele- 
a deputy, 

a exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdĩction in 
of the dioceſe, far diſtant from the 
city. Cowel. 
| officer who draws up lifts of an 
ind regulates the procuration of 
* Prior. 
SARISHIP. . The office of a 
ſary, | Ve. 


N | lf 
Nox. / [commiffe, low 124 5 


Addiſon, 


illot ſon. a 


MINGLE. v. 4. [ commiſceo, Lat.] 


co M 


7. The act of entruſting any thing. | 
2. A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt 
is held. Conoel, Shakeſpeare. 
A warrant by which a military officer 
1s conſtituted, Knelles, Pope. 
4. Charge; mandate; office, Milton. 
5. Act df committing-a-crime. Sins of 
commiſfion are diſtinguiſhed from fins of 
omifhon, Smith, 
6. A number of people joined in a truſt or 
office, 
7. The ſtate of that which is entruſted to 
a number of joint officers z as, the broad ſeal 
wwas put into commiſſion. 
8. The order by which a factor trades for 
another perſon, 


To COM MFSSION, v. 4. To empower; to 


appoint, , Dryden. 
To COMMT'SSIONATE, v. a» To em- 
wer. Not in uſe, Decay of Piety, 


COMMUVSSIGNER, . One included in a 
warrant of authority, Clarendtn, 
COMMTSSURE. ſ. {commiſſura, Latin. 
Joint; a place where one part is joined to 
another, Watton, 
To COMMIT. 2. a. [committo, Latin. 
1. To intruſt; to give ia truſt, 
- Shakeſpearts 
2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. 
Dyden. 
3. To ſend to priſon; to impriſon. 
| Clarendon, 
4. To perpetrate; to da a fault. 
6 | Clarendon. 
COMMTTMENT. ſ. [from comm t.] 
1. Act of ſending to priſon. Clarendon, 
2. An order for ſending to priſon, 
COMMI'TTEE. / [from commit. ] Thoſe to 
whom the confideration or ordering of any 
matter is referred, either by ſome court to 
whom it belongs, or by conſent of parties. 
Cnoel, Clarendon. Mallon. 
COMMUTTER, /. {from commit. ] Perpe- 
trator ; be that commits. South. 
COMMIT TTIBLE. a. | from commi /.] Li- 
able to be committed. Browns 
To COMMUX, v. a. [commiſceo, Lat.] To 
mingle; to blend. Newton. 
COMMU XION. ſ. [from commix. } Mix- 
ture; incorporation. Shakeſpeare, 
COMMUXTION, . [from commix, ] Mix- 
ture; incorporation. Brozwn, . 
COMMIXTURE. g. f ſtom commix. ] 

1. The act of mingling; the ſtate of being 
mingled, * Bacon, _ 
2. The maſs formed by mingling different 
things; compound, acon, Wotton, 

COMMO DE. . [French,] The head-dreſs 
of women, | Granville, 
COMMO'DIFOUS. a. [commodas, Latin, } 
1. Convenient ; ſuitable z accommodate. 
2. Vicful z ſuited to wants or necetfiries, 
js | COMMO% 


EOMMODIOUSLY, ad. [from comm-dious.] 
1. Conveniently, 

2. Without uneaſſneſs. | 

- Suitably toa cert in purpoſe, 


CUMMO'/DIOUSNESS. J. 
] Convenience ; advantage. Te 
COMMODITY, ſ. f commoditas, Latin. 
1. In ereſt; advantage; profit, 
2. Convenience of time or p 


1 from conmmu- 


2. Weres; merchandize, 
COMMODO'RE...ſ. [corrupted from the 
Spaniſh commendagor.] The captain who 
a commands a gus iron of ſhips. 
COMMON. a [ communis, Lat.] 
1. Beloneing equally to more than one. 
2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner, 
3. Vulgar;z mean; eaſy to be had; no: 
4. Publick; general. PFalton, Addiſon, 
&. Mean; witheur birth, or deſcent, 
6, Frequent 3 uſual 53 ordinary, 


8. Such verbs as fignify both action and 
afion are called common; as, aſpernor, I 
deſfiſe, or am deſpiſed 3 and ſuch nouns as 

- are both maſculine and feminine, as pa- 


- — — — ee — . ” 
. 


CO'MMON. T An open ground equally uſed 
by many perſons. 
CO'MMON. ad. 
Commonly ; ordinarily, 
In CO'MMON. - 
1. Equally to be participated by a certain 


from the adjeQive, ] 


— — — 
* 


2. Equally with another; indiſcrimi- 
To COMM ON. v. n, from the noun.] 
To have a joint right with others in ſome 
common ground, 
CU/MMON LAW. Cuftoms which have 

by long preſcription obtained the force of 

law; diſtinguiſhed from the ſſtatiſte law, 
which owes its authority to acts of parlia- 

/ 
CO'MMON PLEAS. The king's court now 
held in Weſtminſter-hallz but anciently 
All civil cauſes, both real and 
perſonal, are, or were formerly, tried in 
this court, according to the ſtrict laws of 


CO/MMONABLE, 2. [from common.) What 
is held in common. | 
CO'MMONaGE, ſ. [from common.] The 
__ right of feeding on a common, 
CO'MMONALTY. ſ. {communaute, Fr.] 
1. The common people. 
2. The bulk of mankind. 
CO 'MMONER. ſ. { from common,] 
1. One of the common 


people 3 a man of 


TO M 


2. A man not noble. 
3. A member of the Houſe of (ow 
4+ One who has a joint right ing 
ground, , + : 

5. A ſtudent of the ſecond nd 

univerſity of Oxford. 

6. A proſtitute, [13 
'COMMONTI TION. . [ community, 
Advice; warning, 
CO'MMONLY. ad. [from comma, 

quently ; uſually, | 
CO MMONNESS. ſ. [from conng] 

1. Equal participation among man 
18 over nment of th 
2. Frequent occurrence ; fie 


To CO'MMONPLACE, D. 4. Ton 
general heads, 

CO'MMONPLACE BOOK. , A 
which things to be remembered ax 
under general heads, 

COMMONS, , 


1. The vulgar ; the lower people tterch 
2. The lower houſe of parhangf on fer. 
which the people are repreſented, [UN 
3. Ford; fare; diet, J lo 
COMMONWE'AL. J. [frm ; lide 
COMMONWEALTH. and 1 
wealth. | a U'NI 
1. A polity z an eſtabliſhed forms ative, 
life, Hooker, Davies eative 
2. The publick z the general boy NI. 
- people, | tercou 


3. A government, in which the 
power is lodged in the people; 3 
Ben Jonſu, 
CO'MMORANCE. 7 /, [from a 
CO'MMORANCY, $ Dwelling 
tion; reſidence, . : | 
CO'MMORANT, #, [commurany 
Refident ; dwelling ; living. 


e com 
ord's 8 
com me 
ion in 


UNIT 


de Comn 


COMMOYTION. /. Tamm, len 
1. Tumult; diſturbance; „ qduenc) 

40 
2. Perturbation; diſorder of ner A 


# ality ( 
U'TAB 
Ne excha 
UTA/T 
Tak a 
Mange 
= 3 


tion, | | 
3. Diſturbance ; reftleſſnels, BY 
COMMO/TJONER. /. Hm, 
diſturber of the peace. 
To COMMO/VE, v. 4. cam 
To diſturb; to unſeitle. 
To COMMUNE. v. . [ communy 
To converſe ; to impart {enim 
ally. : de io, 12 2 pecu 
COMMUNICABILITY, /. H TATI 
nicable] The quality of being* 

; cated,.or irhparted. 


COMMU'NICABLE. a, {fron cn Xbang 
1. That which may become Us A 
poſſeflion of more than one. J off, 


2. That which may be im 
3. That which may be told- 


COM 


U'NICANT. J. {from communicate] 
who is preſent, as a. worſhipper, at 
elebration of the Lord's Supper; one 
participates of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
Hooker, Atterbury. 
dMUMU/NICATE. v. 2. | communico, 


0 impart to others what is in our own 
r. Bacon. Taylor. 
0 reveal ; to impart knowledge. 


Clarendon, | 


{MU/NICATE. v. . 
0 partake of the bleſſed ſacrament, 
[ Taylor. 
o have ſomething in cominon with 
ber; as, tbe houſes communicate. 
, L Arbuthnot, 
{UNICA'TION , . [from communi- 


; Holder. 
mmon boundary or inlet. Arbutbnot. 
terchange of knowledge, Swift, 
anference ; converſation. Samucl, 
IU/NICATIVE. a. [from comnu- 
] lachined to make advantages com- 
; liberal of knowledge; not ſelfiſh, 
Evelyn. 
UNICATIVENESS. ſ. [from com- 
ative,] The quality of being com- 
eative. 4 Norris. 
IUNION, .. [ communic, Lat.] 
tercourſe ; fellow in ip; common poſ- 
ip | Raleigh. Fiddes. 
e common or publick. celebration of 
ord's Supper. Clarenden. 
common or publick act. Raleigh. 
ion in the common worſhip of any 
. Stilling feet. 
UNITY, {. [communitas, Latin.] 


mon poſſeſſion. 
quency  commonneſs. 


Locke, 
Not ufed. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UTABI'LITY. /. {from commurable.] 
juality of being capable of exchange. 
TABLE. a. | from gommure. ] That 
de exchanged for ſomething elſe, 
UTA'TION, [. {from commute. ] 
lange; alteration, Saut 
change; the act of giving one thing 
ther, Ray. 
am; the act of exchanging a cor- 
Pra pecuniary puniſhment. Brown. 
UTATIVE. 4. {from commure.}] 
pre to exchange, | 
MU/TE, v. a. [commuto, Lat.] 
exchange; to put one thing in the 
of o Decay of Piety. 
day off, or ranſom one obligation by 


be act of imparting benefits or know= - 


de commonwealth ; the body politick, | 


COM 


COMMU/TUAL. 4. [con and mutual.) Mu- 


tual ;- resiprocal, Pepe. 
COMPACT. . adm, Latin.] A con- 

tract; an accord; an agreement. Seuth, 
To COMPACT. v. 4. [tompinge, com- 

factum, Latin. | 

1 To join together with firmneſs; to con- 


ſolidate, Roſcommon. 
2. To make out of ſomething. 

. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To league with, Shakeſpeare. 


4. To join together; to bring into à ſyſ- 
tem. 0 
COMPACT. a. [compeFus, Latin. ] 
1. Firm; ſolid; cloſe; denſe. Newton, 
2. Well connected; as, a compact diſccurſe. 
COMPA/CTEDNESS, /. ¶ from cempactad.] 
Firmneſs; denſity. Dighy. 
COMPA'CTLY, ad. [from compact. ] 
1. Cloſely; denſely. 
„ 2. With neat joining, | 
COMPA'CTNESS. /. [from compa#?, ]Firm- 
neſs ; cloſeneſs. Mood tvard 
COMPA'CTURE. /. [from cempacꝭ. ] Struct 
ture; compagination. Spenſer. 
COMP A'GES. ſ. ¶ Lat.] A ſyſtem of many 
parts united, | Ray. 
COMPAGINA/TION. ſ. [ compago, Latin. ] 
Union; ſtructure. Brown . 
COMPANA'BLENESS, /. [from company. ] 
The quality of being a good companion. 
Not in uſe. Sidney, 
COMPA'NION. /. [compagnen, Fr.] | 
1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
verſes, Prior. 
2. A partner; an aſſociate, Philippians. 
3. A familiar term of contempt; a fel- 
low. Raleigb. 
COMPA'NIONABLE, 4. ¶ from companion. ] 
Fit for good fellowſhip ; ſocial. | 
| Clarendon, 
COMPA'NIONABLY, ad. [ from companion- 
. able.} In a companionable manner. 


COMPANIONSHIP... {from companion. ] - 


2. Fellowſhip ; aſſociation, Shakeſpeare, 
CO/MPANY. -/. [compagnie, French. 3 


1. Perſons aſſembled together. 3 
2. An aſſembly of pleaſure. : Bacon, 
3. Perſons conſiqered as capable of conver- 
lation. Temple. 
4. Converſation ; fellowſhip, - Guardian. 
5. A number of perſons uaited for the 
execution of any thing; a band. Dennis, 
6. Perſons united in a joint trade or part- 
nerſhip. 
7. A body corporate; a ſubordinate cor- 


L. A ſubdivifion of u regiment of - 1g 

A ivi A foot. 
| a Knolles. 
9. To bear Company. To aflocigte 
To keep Company, I with; to be a 
companion to, eſpeare. Pope. 
= 10. To 


COM 


" , 
10. To keep Company, To frequent 
honſes of entertainment. Shakeſpeare. 
To CO'MPANY. v. a. from the noun, ] 
To accompagy; to be aſſociated with. 
| Shakeſpeare, Prior. 
To CO'MPANY, wv. n. To afſociz'e one 8 
ſelf with. Cor intbians. 
CO'MPARABLE. a. [from to com- are 
Worthy to be compared of equa) regard, 
CO'MPARABLY. ad. [from comparable, ] 
In a manner worthy to be compared, 
.CO'MPARATES. 1. [ trom compare, ] In 


logick, the two things compared to one 


another. 
CO'MPARATIVE. a. f comparativus, Lat.] 
1. Eſtimated by compariſ»n; n t abſ»Jure, 
| Bacm, Bentley. 
2. Having the power of comparing. 
Glanville. 
3. [In grammar.] The comoarative de- 
gree expreſſes mote of any quantity in one 
thing than in another; as, the right-band 
it the ſtrenger. ä 
COMPA'RA TIVELY. ad. [from compora- 
tive.] In a Rate of compariſon; according 
to eſtimate made by comoariſon. Rogers, 
To COMPARE. v. n. [comparo, Lat.] 
1. To make one thing the meaſure of an- 
other; to eſtimate the relative goodneſs or 
badneſs. Tllotſon, 
2, To get; to procure ; toobtain, Spenſer. 


COMPA'RE. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Comparative eſtimate; compariſon. 
| Suckling, 
Shakeſpeare, 
COMPA/RISON, /. [comparaiſen, Fr. 
1. The act of comparing. 

2. The ſtate of being compared. 


2. Simile;z fimilitude, 


re a. 
Locle. 
3. A comparative eſtimate. Jillotſon. 
4+ A fimile in writing or ſpeak ine. 
| : Sbadeſpeare. 
5. In grammar. ] The formation of an 
adjective through its various degrees of ſig- 
 _ nification; a*, frong, ftronger, firongeft. 
To COM ART. v. a. Fr To 
divide. otton. 
COMPA*RTIMENT, ſ. {comtartiment, Fr.] 
A >vifon of a oifture or defign, Pope. 
COQMPARTI/TION. . { trom cen part.] 
1. The act of comparting or dividing, 
2. The parts marked out, or ſeparated ; 
a ſeparate part. 0 Wotton. 
COMPA'RTMENT. /. [ compartiment, Fr |] 
Diviſion. | Peacham, 
To COM ASS. v. a. [ compeſſer, French. ] 
1. To encirele; to environ; to ſurround. 


2. To walk round any thing. 
3. To beleaguer ; to beſiege. 
4. To graſp; to incloſe in the arm. 
5. To obtain; to procure 5 to attain. 
Hooker, Clarendon. P o pe. 


cop aSsStON. ,. [comtaſſin, Fr 


2. To take by force or violence. 


1 
COM 
6. To take meaſures preparitin 
. thing ; a*, to compaſs the death if th 
COMPASS. ſ. [from the verb, 
1, Circle; round, She 
2, Extent; reach; graſp, 
3. Space; room; limits, 
4. Encloſure; circumference, 
5. A departure from the right line; 
direct advance, 
6. Moderate ſpace; moderation 
mis. | 
7. The power of the voice to e 
notes of muſick. Shakeſceart 
8. The inftrument with which ad 
dravn, | 
9- The inftrument compoſed of z 
and card, whereby mariners fe, 
Kill 


commuleration ; painful ſympathy 


To COMP A'SSION. v. a. [from the 
To pity. 
COMPAY/SSIONATE. 4. ¶ from u 
Inchn-d to pity; mercitul ; tender, 
To COMPA/SSIONATE. v. «. f 
nou". ] To pity ; to e&mmiſerale, 
COMPA/SSIONATELY. ad. [iv 
paſſionate. Mercifully ; tenderly, 


COMPATE/RNITY. ſ. [con and 
Lat.] The relation of godfather io! 
ſon for whom he an{wers, Gul 
computer niſy, by the canon law, Wi 

' tnal affinity. | 

COMPATIBILITY, F. [from as 
Conſiſtency z the power of cv-exili 
ſomething elſe. 

COMPA'TIBLE 4. 

1. Suitable to; fir for z conſiſtent 


2. Conſiſtent; congruous; agreead 
COMPA/TIBLENESS, /. [trom 
Con ſiſteney. 
COMPA”TIBLY, ad, [from 
Fitly 3 ſuitably. 
COMPA/TIENT. 4. [from ca 1 
Lat.] Suffering topether. 
COMPA'TRIOT. . One of t 
country. a : 
coMeEER. /. [compar, Lain] 
companion; colleazue. 
To COMPE'ER. v. @, To be «qu 
to mate. N 
To COMPE'L, . a, [compelle, lu 
1. To force to ſome act; d t 
conſtraĩn. . , 


COMPE/LLABLE. a. [from 
may be forced, 
COMPELLATION, /. [from uf 
* — 


COM 


E'LUER. ſ. [from compel,] He that 


another. : 
END /. [ compendium, Lat.] Abridg- 
« ſummary z epitome, Watts, 
ENDIA'RIUUS. 2. [ compendiarius, 
] Short 3 contracted. 


taeſs. 
ENDIOUS, a. [from compendium.] 
: ſummary z abridged ; comprehen- 
Mood ward. 
NDIOUSLV. ad. {from cempen i- 
Shortly ; ſummarily. Hooker. 
E'NDIOUSNES>S, 1. [from compen - 
J Shortneſs ; brevity, Bentley, 
ENDIUM. . [Latin,] Abridgmeat 
mary ; breviate, Watts, 
E/NSABLE a. [from compenſate. | 
t which may be recompenſed. 
MPE NSATE. 2. a. [eompenſo, Lat.] 


drervail Bacon, Prior. 
FENSA'TION, ,. [from compenſate. ] 
pmpencez ſumething equivalent, 

. Dryden. 
PFENSATIVE, 2. [from compenſate. ] 
t which compenſates, 
DMPE/NSE, v. a. [compenſo, Latin. ] 
ompenſate z to coun erbalance; to re- 
penſe, Ba on, 
DMPERE/NDINATE, v. 4. [compe- 
ins, Lat.] To delav. 
ERENDINA'TION, ,. 
dinate Delay. 
PETENCE. 
— 0 7 [from competent. 
uch a quantity of any thing avis ſuf - 
nt, Govern, of the Tongue, 
fortune equal to the conveniences of 


S . Pope. 


he power or capacity of a judge or 


PETFNT, K. competent, Latin.] 
uitable; fit; adequate; proportionate, 
avies, 


[from com- 


Without defect or ſuperfluity. 


ooker, 
eaſonable z moderate, © Atterbury. 
alified; fit, Govern. of the Tongue, 
— with. 4 Tha Leucke, 
"ETENTLY. ad. competent. 
alonably ; mocerately, Wenn 
deguately; properly. Bentley, 


ISLE. a. { competo, Lat.] Suitable 
nb ſtent with, Hammond. 
E'TIBLENESS, /. [from comperible.] 
ddleneſs ; fitneſs, 
ETITION, /. [con and petitio, Lat.] 
walty ; conteſt. Rogers. 
mam of more than one to one thing. 
ETITOR, J [con and petitor, Lat.] 
_ Rogers, 


7 


ENDLQ'SILY./, [from compendious. ]. 


recompenſe;z to cuunterbalance; to 


tion. 
 COMPLAISA'NT. 3. 


"COM. 


2. An opponent, Shakeſpeare. 
.COMPILA'TION, /. [from compilo, L. at.] 

1. A collection from various authors, 
2. An aſſemblage ; a coacervation. 
To COMPILE. , d. [ compilo, Lat.] 

1. To draw up from various authors, 

2. To write; to compoſe. Temple, 

3. To contain; to compriſe. Spenſer, 
COMPLEMENT, /, | from compile. | Goa: 

cet vation; the act of heaping up. 
ö ottone 
COMPILER. /. [from compile.) A col- 

leftorz one who frames a compoſition 
f-om various authors; Favit. 
COMPLA/CENCE, 7 /. [ complacentia, low 
COMPLA'CENCY Lat.] 
1. Pleaſure; ſatis faction; gratification, 
Miller South, 

2, The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. Milton, 

3. Civility z complaiſance. Clarendon, 
COMPLA'CENT. @. [ complacens, Latin, ] 

Civil; aff ible; ſof“. 
To COMPLA'IN, v. n. [complaindre, Fr.] 

I, To mention with ſorrow ; to lament. 

Burnet's Theory, 

2. To inform againft. Shakeſpeare, 
To COMPLAIN. v. a. To lament ; to be- 

wail, D den. 
COMPLA “IN ANT. . [from complain. One 

who ur;es a ſuit againſt another. Col ier. 
COVPLA'INER. /. One who complainsz | 

a lamenrer. Govern. of the Tongue. 

COMPLA'INT, /. ( complainte, Fr. 
1. Repreienration of pains or injuries, 
2. The cauſe or ſubject of complaint. 
3. A maladv; adiſeaſe, Arbuthnet, 
4. Remonirance againſt, © Shakeſpeare, 
COM-LAISA*NCE. . fcomplaiſance, Fr.] 
Civility ; defire of pleafing ; act of adula- 

. Dryden. Prior, 
[complaiſant, Fr.] 
Civil; defirous to pleaſe. Pope. 
COMPLAISA'NTLY, ad. og complats 

ſont.) Civilly; with defire to pleaſe 3 
ceremoniouſly, FER Pope. 
COMPLAISA'NTNESS, ſ. [from 5 

ant.] Civility, 1 
To COMPLA/NATE, * a. [from planus, 
To COMPLANE, Latin. To level; 

to reduce to a flat ſurface, Denham, 
CO'MPLEMENT, ſ. [ complementum, Lat.] 

1. Perfect. on; folneſs 5 completion. 

Hooker, 
2. Complete ſet; complete proviſion; the 
full quantity, Friar. 

3. Adicititious cireumſtenee; appendages, 

Hooker, Shakeſpeare. 
COMPLE/TE, a. ¶ complerur, Latin.) 

1. Perfect; full; without any defects. 

2. Finiſhed; ended; concluded. Pri. 
22 a To 
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— 0 
7, COMPLE'TE. . 4. [from the noun.] 
Too perfect; ro finiſh, „Mallon. 
COMPLE'TELY. ad. [from complete.] 
Fully; perfectly. lack more. Swift, 
COMPLE/TEMENT, fe [ completement, Fr.] 
The a& of completing. Dryden. 
COMPLE/TENESS. /. [ from comblete. | Ver- 
fection. King Charles, 
COMPLE'TION, /. [from complete.] 
1. Accompliſhment; act of fulfilling. 
2. Utmoſt height; perfect ſtate. Pope. 
COMPLEX. a. { complexus, Lat.] Com po- 
ſite 3 of manv pirts; not ſimple. Locke, 
CO'MPLEX, / Complication ; pen e 
. outh, 
COMPLE'XEDNESS, /, [from complex. ] 
Complication ; involution of many parti 
cular parts in one integral. Locke. 
COMPLE/XION. /. [complexio, Lat.] 
1. Involution of one thing in another, 
Waits. 
2. The colour of the external parts of any 
body, ; - Daowvies, 
3. The temperature of the body, Oryd. 
COMPLE/XIONAL., 2. [| from complexion. ] 
Depending on the complexion or tempera- 
ment of the body. Fddes. 
COMPLE'XIONALLY. ad. [from com- 
lexi:n, | By complexion. Brown, 
COMPLE'XLY, ad, {from complex, ] In a 
complex manner; not (imply, - 
COMPLE/XNESS. /. {from complex.] The 
ſtate of being complex. 
COMPLE/XURE., /. [from cemplex.] The 
involution of one thing with others. 
COMPLYANCE, /. {from comply. ] 
1. The act of yielding; accord; ſubmiſ- 
Hon, | Rogers. 
2. A diſpoſition to yield to others. 
3 4 Clarendon, 
. COMPLUANT. 3. [from comply.] _ 
1. Yielding; bending. Milton, 
2. Civil; complaiſant, 
To CQ/MPLICATE. v. 4. [complico, Lat.] 
1. To entangle one with another; to join. 
; Tillotſon. 
2. To uvite by involution of parts. Boyle. 
3» To form by complication z to form by 
the union of ſeyeral parts into one inte- 
gral. | be. 
CO'MPLICATE, . Compounded of a mul- 
- tiplicity of parts, : 
CO"MPLICATENESS, /. [from complicate. ] 
The ſtate of being complicated; intricacy. 
; | 5 Ip Hale. 
 COMPLICA'TION. ſ. [from cemplicate.] 
2. The act of inyolvigg one thing in an- 
. 3 | ; 
8 be ſtate of being involved one in an- 
r. 


i | Wilkins. 
3. The integral conſiſting of many things 
a {nvolyred, e Waits, 


Watts: . 


COM 


CO'MPLICE. / Fr. from comply, 
One who is united with others ins 
deſien; a contederate, * 
COMPLYER, /. [from comp.] A 
an eaſy temper. 
CO'MPLIMENT, /. [complimen, Fr] 
act or expreſſion of civility, uſual 
ſtood to mean leſs than it declares, 
To CO'MPLIMENT. v. a. [im 
noun.] To ſooth with expreſhond 
ſpect; to flatter, | 
COMPLIME/NTAL, a. [from ca 
Expreſſive of reſpect or civility, 
COMPLIME'NTALLY. ad. [fron 
menta/,] In the nature of a conyi 
civility, : ; 
CO'MPLIMENTER. ſ. [from wi 
One given to compliments; faite 
CO/MPLINE, /. [ complaine, Fr, a 
low Lat.] The laſt act of » 
night, 
To COMPLO/RE. v. n. can 
To make lamentation together, 


COMPLOYT, /. [French, | A conſe! 
ſom e ſecret crime; a plot. Shu 

To COMPLO'T, v. a, {rom the plicati 
To form a plot ; to conſpire. maſ 


dient 
he ſta 


COMPLO'T TER, /, {from a 
conſpirator; one joined in a pl 
* 0 nctio 


To COMPLY”. v. n. [complier, Fr.] I be art 
to; to be obſequious to. Ire, 
COMPO'N ENT. a. { camponens, Lat nte! 

which conſtitutes the compound 0 dioſta 


ompac 
To COMPO'RT. v. 2. [ comporter, Fr] he act 
agree; to ſuit. 

To CQMPOFRTT, v. a. To bear; tt * 
N n gr, 

"hy 
A cert 
demati. 
yiical U 
05171 
he pov 
OSI 


arang 


COMO RT. ſ. [from the rerd.] 
viour; conduct. 

COM PORTABLE. a. [ from cem 

fſiſtent. 

COMO RTANCE, ſ. [ from c. 
haviour. ö 

COMO RTMENT. /. I from comp" 
behaviour; mien; demeanour. 4 

To COMPO'SE, v. a. [conpoſer, f 
1. To form a maſs by joioing ® 
things together. 
2. To place any thing in its pf 
and method: Se compoled ber rt 
3+ To diſpoſe; to put in ts prop 


4+ To put together a diu 


5. To conſtitute by being pn ol 4 
blue and yellow compoſe *. 


POST, 
dure, 
MyOs 
O STI. 
ure, 
P0'SUR 
be act 


mange 


be forr 
p ; a}0ug | 
tame ; 

*lative 


6. To calm; to quiet. 
7. To adjuſt the mind to 45 


COM 


b adjuſt; to ſettle ; as, fo compoſe 4 


"(to 
ith printers. ] To arrange the let- 


In muſick. ] To form a tune from 
ifferent muſical notes. : 

'SED, participial a. Calm; ſerious; 
> ſedate, Addiſon, 
SEDLY. ad. [from compoſed. ] 
ly; ſeriouſly. Clarendon, 
0'SEDNESS. ſ. Sedateneſs; calm- 
Norris, 
SER. ſ. [from compoſe. ] / 
5 toms * Milton. 
e that adapts muſick to words, Peach, 
0/3ITE. a. [compoſitus, Latin, ] The 
ſte order in architecture is the laſt of 
ve orders ; ſo named, becauſe its ca- 
is compoſed out of thoſe of the other 
$: it-is alſo called the Roman and 
k order, Harris, 
OSI/TION, /. [compeſitio, Latin. ] 
he act of forming an integral of va- 
difimilar parts. Bacon. Temple. 
he act of bringing ſimple ideas into 
plication, oppoſed to analyſis, Neꝛoton. 
maſs formed by mingling different 


dients, Seoift, 
he late of being compounded ; union; 
action. Watts. 


he arrangement of various figures in a 


re, D den, 
ritten work. Alb. - 

djoſtment; regulation, Ben "x 6H 

pmpatt; agreement. Mooker. Waller, 


he act of diſchatging a debt by paying 


onfiſtencyz congruity. Shakeſpeare, 
[In grammar. ] The joining two words . 
her, 

A certain method of demonſtration in 
dematicks, which is the reverſe of the 
yiical method, or of reſvlution. Harris. 
OSITIVE. a. Compeunded ; or hav- 
he power of compounding, Die. 
USITOR. /. [from compoſe.] He 
arranges and adjuſts the types in print- 


POST, / [French ; compoſitum, Lat.] 


re, Evelyn, 
M "OST, va. To manure. Bacon, 
H O'STURE. ſ. [from +] Soil; 
del 


un. F Shakeſpeare, 
O'SURE. /. [from compoſe. ] 


be act of compoſing or inaiting. 


g : King Charles, 
1 Tmangement ; combination; order. 

| Holder. 

7 be form ariſing from the diſpoſition of 

Tu pas. Craſpaw. 

ane; make, Shakeſpeare, 

"ative adjuſtment, orton. 


COM 


6. Compoſition ; framed diſcourſe. Atterb, 
7. Sedateneſs z calmneſs; tranquillity. 


Milton. "> 
8. Agreement; compoſition ; ſettlement of 


differences. Milton. 

COMPOTA'TION, ſ. [ comperatio, Latin. 
The act of De be $y 2 

To COMO UND. v. 4. [compene, Latin. ] 
1. To mingle many ingredients together. 

2. To form by uniting various parts; he 
compounded a medicine. Boyle. 
3. To mingle in different poſitions; to 
combine, Addiſon. 
4. To form one word from two or more 
words ; as daylight from day and /ight. 

Raleigh, 
5. To compoſe by being united. Shakeſps 
6. To adjuſt a difference by receſſion from 
the rigour of claims. Shakeſpeare. Bacon, 
7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only part. 
See compoſe, Cay. 

To COMO UND. v. . 
1. To come to terms of agreement by 
abating ſomething. Clarendon. 
2. To bargain in the lump, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To come to terms. Carew. 
4. To determine. Shakeſpeare, 

C0'MPOUND, «a, Jam the verb.] 

1. Formed out of many ingredients z not 
ſingle, Bacon, 
2. Compoſed of twoor more words, Pape. 

CO/MPOUND. /. The maſs formed by the 
union of many ingredients, . South, 

COMPO'UNDABLE. a. Capable of being 
compounded. | 

COMPO UNDER, /. [from to compound. 

1. One who endeavours to bring parties to 
terms of agreement. Swift 
2. A mingler; one who mixes bodies. 

To COMPREHE'ND. v. 4. {comprebende, 
Latin. 5 

1. To compriſe; to include. Romans, 

2, To contain in the mind; to conceive. 
COMPREHE/NSIBLE Er 
N „ 4s | » 

F pl Intelligible ; conceivable, 2 

COMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. [from compre« 
=" 1, bs 

1. With great power of fignification or 
underſtanding, 
2. Intelligibly. 

COMPREHE/NSION, / - [comprebenfio Lat.} 
1. The act or quality of compriſing or con- 
taining; iaelnſion. Header. 
2. Summary ; epitome; compendium. Reg. 

. Knowledge ; capacityz power of the 
* to admit * * Dryden. 

COMPREHE'NSIVE. a. ¶ from comprehend. }] 
1. Having the power to comprehend or un- 
derſtand. + A. 
2+ Having the quality of compriſing much. 

x | Sprat. 


COM> 


COMPRE/SSIBLE. 8. 
Yielding to prefiure, To as that one part is 


COM 


COMPREHE/NSIVELY.' ad. In a com- 
prehenlive manner, . 
COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, ſ. [from com- 
Prebenſive.] The quality of including 
much in a few words or narrow compaſs, 

; Addiſon, 

To COMPRE'SS. V, 4. F compreſſus, Latin, ] 
1. To force into a narrow compaſs. 

2. To embrace, Pope. 


p 
.CO'MPRESS, /. [from the verb.] Bolſters 


of linen raps. Quincy. 
COMPRESSIBILITY. f. [from compreſ- 
ſible.) The quality of admitting to be 
brought by force into a narrower comoaſs, 
{ from compreſs. | 


brought neater to a: other. _ Cheyne, 
COMFRE/SSIBLENESS, ſ. [from compre/- 
Fble.] Capability of being preſſed cloie; 
COMPRESSION, /. Icom reſſio Lot.) The 
at of bringing the parts of any body 
more near to each other by violence, 
Ba on Newton, 
COMPRE'SSURE, f. from con:preſs | The 
act or force of the body prefling againſt an- 
other - Boyle, 
To COMPRI/NT, . n, com rimere, Latin 


To print another's copy, to the prejudice 


of the rightful proprietor, Þbili;s, 
To COMPRI/2E. » 4. fcompris, Fr. To 
contain; to.include, Hater. Reſcommon. 
COMPROBA/TIjON. f. | comprobe, Lain. 
Proof; atteſtation, Bacon. 
CO'MPROMISE /. Frompromiſſum, Latja, ] 
1. A mutual promiſe of parties at dif- 
Jerence to refer their controverſies to arbi- 
trators, * Coævel. 
2. A compact or batzain, in which con- 
cefhons are made. $bukeſpeare. 
To CO'MPROMISE. 2. a. [from the noun, | 
1. To adjuſt a compact by mutual con- 
ceſſions. 
2. To accord; to agree. Shateſpeare, 
CUMPROMISSO/RIAL. 2, from compro- 
miſe ] Relating to a compromiſe. 
COMPROVINCIAL. @ | con and provin- 
cial.] Belonging to the ſame province. 
COMPT,. /. [ compre, Fr.] Account; compu- 
tation; reckoning. Shakeſpeare. 
To COMPT, v. a. ¶ compter, French. } To 
compute z to number. We now uſe To 
Cour. | 
CO'MPTIBLE. . Accountable ; ready to 
"give account, Shakeſpeare. 
To-CUMPTROY/LL. v. a. To controll; to 
overrule; to oppoſe, ; 
COMPTROU'LLER. /. [from comptrol! } Di- 
rector; ſuperviſor, f Temple. 
COMPTRO/LLERSHIP, ſ. [from comp- 
troller.] Superintendence. Carew, 
COMPUTLSATIVELY ad, By conſtraint, 
. Clara. 


- 


CON 


COMPU'LSATORY. a. fon 

Latin. ] Having the force uf come 

| She 

COMPUP/LSION. /. [compulſo, Laig 

1. The act of compelling to bn 
force. 

2. The fate of being compelled; 

CUMPU'LSIVE. a. | from can 

Having the power tv compel ; toni 


[ 
COMPU'LSIVELY. ad [from 
By force ; by violence, 
COMPU*'LSIVENESS, /; [from 
Force; ecmpulhon, | 
COMPU LSORILY, 2d. [from am 
In a compulſary or forcible mus 
violence. * 
COMPU'LSORY, a. [compulſcire, l 
Having the power of compelling, Bn 
COMPUNCTION. . | comportin, toe. 
I. The power of pricking; ſtimu 


2. Repeatance; contrition, 
COM Us a. {trom a 
Kepentant z tender. Jha 
COMHU/NCTIVE. 4. [from a to 
Cauſiug remorſe 
COMPURG A*TITON. /. Le- ναν 


Tne practice of juſtitying any mal 'v 
city by the teſtimony of another, ob 
COMPURGA/TOUR. /, [| Latin, j On 'Al 
bears bis teſtimony to the creaib'hy "PF 
other. W VAL 
COMPU'TABLE, a. {from cop _ 
pable of being numbered, e ſta 
COMPUTA/TION. rom corputl ding. 
1. The act of reckoning ; caiculat CE! 


2+ Ihe ſum collected oy ſettled bi 
lation, | | 
Toe COMPU'TE. v 2. [ compute, lai dncep 
reckon; to calculate; to count, # nderf 
C- MPU-'TE. { {computus, Latin] 
tation; calculation. ney; 
CCMPU'TER. ſ. I trom compute.) At piaiol 
accountant. . 
CO/MPU iIST. /. [ computiſte, French, pleaf 
culator ; one Killed in computa ntime 


CO'MRADE. /. [camerade, French 
1. One who dwells in the fame) t of ( 
chamber; uſed chiefly ot foidi 
| CE 

2. A companion; a partner. 


CON. A Latin inſeparable pr ITE 
which, at the beginning of word dowec 
union; as concourſe, a running it dud; | 


CON. [eontra, againſt, Lat.] One 


the negative fide of a queſtion. [TEL 
To CO. v a, [connan, Saxon] fully ; 
1. To know. ITEL 
2. To fiudy, Shakeſpeare, Hull j fond 


3. Ts Con thanks, Io thank, 


CON 


*A'MERATE. v. 4. [ concamero, 
4 To arch over; te vault, Grew. 
CA TENATE. v. a. | from catena, 
= To link together. 22 
\TENA'TION. /. [from contare- 
] A ſeries of links, S utb. 
\VA'TION. /. {from cercave.] The 
f making concave, 

AVE. 4. {concavus, Lat.] Hollow; 
ed to conver. Burnet, 
AVENESS. /, [from concave. ] Hol- 
eſ. Dict. 
AVI rv. ſ. {from concave. ] Anternal 
ce of a hollow ſpherical by ſpheroid'- 
"Woodward. 


Concave or 


dy. 
AVO-CONCAVE. . 
on both des. 
AVO-CONVEX. a. {from concave 
pues. ] Concave one way, and cohvex 
ther. Newton. 
AVOUS. a. [ concavus, Latin. ] Con- 


AVOUSLY, ad. [from concavors, ] 
| holl-wnefs, Brown, 
ICE'AL. v. a. [concelo, Latin.] To 
to k ep ſecret; not to divulge, 
'ALABLE, a [from conceal.) Ca- 
of being concealed rOWNe 
EALEDNESS, ſ. [from conceal, ] Pri- 
z obſcurity. i, 
Al. ER. /. [from conceal ] He that 
als any thing, 
PALMENT. . [from conceal. ] 
e act of hiding; ſecrecy, Glanville, 
e ſtate of being hid; privacy. 
ding-nhace ; retreat. Rogers, 
CE'DE. v. a. [concedo, Latin. | To 


to prant, Bentley, 
T. /. [ concept, French.] 
dnception z hought; idea. Sidney, 


nderflanding ; readineſs of apvrehen- 
, W: dom. 
ney ; fantaſtical n tion. 2cke, 
pinion in a neutral ſenſe, 
: Shakeſ! cares 
pleaſant fancy, Shakeſpeare, 
ntiment ; ſtriking thought, Pope. 
dndneſs ; favourable opinion. 


Bentley. 

F Coxcrir with, No longer 
CEIT, v. 4. To imagine; to be- 
South, 


ITED. parricipial a. [from conceit. ] 
dowed with fancy. Knolles, 
ud ; fond of himſelf; opiniorative, 


4 a Felton, 
ITEDLY, ad, [from conceited.] 
fully ; whimfically. Donne, 
ITEDNESS, * , [ froen conceited. ] 

4 j fondneſs of himſelf, Collier, 


CON 


CONCE'ITLESS. 2. [from conceit.] Stu- 
pid; without' thought. d baleſpeure. 
CONCEFVABLE. . from conceive. | 
1. That may be imagined or thought, 
2 That mav be underſtood or believed. 
CONCEIVABLENESS, ſ. { from conceiv- 
able, ] The quality of being conceivable, ' 
C-'NCEFVABLY. ad. {trum conceivabie. ] 
In a conceivable manner. BETH 
To CONCE'IVE. v. a. ¶ concevair, French. ] 
1, To form in the womb; to ve preonant of, 
2. To form in the mind. Jeremiab. 
3. To comprehend ; to underſtand. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. To think; to be of opinion. . 
To CONCEIVE. ». 3. 


1. To think; to have an idea of. Wares, 


2. To become pregnant. Geneſis, 
CONCET'VER, q. ſtrom conceive. ] One that 
underſtan's or apprebends. Brown, 
CONCE'NT, ſ. | concentus, Latin. ] 
1. Concert of voices; harmony. Bacon. 
2. Conſiſtency. Aiterbus y. 
To CONCE'/NTRATE. v. a. [concentrer, 
French. ] To drive into a narrower com- 
paſs Arbuthnor, 
CONCENTRA'TION. {. [from concentrate. 
Collection in a narrower ſpace round the 
centre. Peacham. 
To CON CENTRE. v. . [concentrer, Fr.] 
To tend to on- common centre, Male, 
To CUNCE'NTRE, v. a. To emit toward 
one c-ntre, Decay of Piety. 
CONCE/'NTRICAL. 2 @. ¶concentricus, Lat.] 
CONCEN TRICK. Having one com- 
mon centre, Donne. Bentley. 
CONCE/PTACLE, ſ. conceptaculum, Lat. ] 
That in which any thing is contained, a 
veſſel,  Wiodward. 
CONCE'PTIBLE, a. [from concigio, cen- 
ceptum, Latin.] Ia elligible; capable to 
be underſtood. Bale, 
CONCE'PTION. ſ. f conceptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of conceiving, or quickening 
with pregnancy. on. 
2. ihe ſtate of being conceived, 
Shakeſpeare. 
3- Nation ; idea, South, 
4- Sentiment ; purpoſe. Shake peare. 
5. Apprehenſion ; knowledge. Davies. 
6. Coneeit; ſentiment; pointed 2 


ry . 

CONCE'PTIOUS. 2. [ conceftum, Lat.] Apt 
to conceive 3 pregnant. Shakeſpeare, 
CONCE'/PTIVE. a. | conce;tum, Lat.] Ca- 
pable to conceive, rows, 
To CONCE/RN. v. 4. [concerner, French. ] 
1. To relate;, to belong to. Locke. 
2. To affect vi h ſome paſſion. Rogers. 
3. To intereſt; to engage by intereſt; he 
is concerned in the mine. Boyle. 


GO & CON 
4. To diſturb; to- make uneaſy, Derbam. CONCLAMA'TION, fe An outen 
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" CONCE'RN. . CO NCLAVE, ſ. fceonclave, French] din 

4 1. Buſineſs ; affair, Rogers. 1, A private apartment, 

' 2+ Intereſt ; engagement. - Burnet. 2. The room in which the cardigh D/N 
3+ Importance; moment. Roſcommon. or the aſſembly of the cardinals, | & 
4+ Paſſion ; affection; regard. Addiſon. 3. A cloſe aſſembly, N '\ 

CONCERNING, prep. Relating to; with To CONCLU'DE, v. &. [ concluds 1 
relation to. Bacon. Tillotſon, 1. To ſhut, | {6 
CONCE'RNMENT. /. [from concern. ] 2. To collect by ratiocination, | J 
1. The thing in which we are concerned or 3. To decide to determine, end 
intereſted 3 duſineſs; intereſt, Titſon. 4. To end; to finith. - Ba, OR 
2. Relation ; influence, Denham. 5. To oblige, as by the final determ te. 
3. Intercourſe; buſineſs; Loc be. | Mai. 4 ; y 
4. Importancez moment, Beyle. To CONCLU/DE. v =. con 
5. Interpofition ; regard; meddling. Car. I. Io perform the laſt act of ratio arm 
6. Paſſion; emotion of mind. Dryden. to determine. Darn rinc 


To CONCE/RT, v. a. { concerter, French, ] 2. To ſettle opinion. 
1. To ſeitle any thing by mutual com- 3. Finally to determine. Old 


munication, 0 4. To end, f gree 
2. To ſetile; to contrive to adjuſt jointly CONCLU/DENCY, . [from ei boo 
with others, Conſequence; regular proof. ipty 
CONCERT. ſ- [from the verb.] CONCLU?/DENT. a, [ from conclul R 
1. Communication of defigns. Swift. ciſive. abl, 
2. Aſymphony; many performers playing CONCLU'/SIELE. 2. | from cen 'R 
to the ſame tune. terminable, ; act; 


CONCERT ACTION. ſ. [concertatio, Latin.] CONCLU'SION. /. { from conclude 
Strife; contention. II. Determination; finaldecilion, 4 
CONCE'RTATIVE. a. I concertativus, Lot]! 2. Collection from propoſitions pr 
Contentrous. Did. conſequence. . Davie, | 
CONCE'SSION, ſ. [ conceſſio, Latin. ] 3. The cloſe; the laſt reſult, 
1. The act of granting or yielding. Hale. 4. The event of experiments. 


* 

7 
14 
"I 

7 


| 


if 2. A grant; the thing yielded. X. Charles. Shak | Un 
1 CONCE'SSIONARY, a. Given by indul- 5. The end; the upſhot. d Ul 
#4 ence, | 6. Silence; confinement of the th he c 
4 CONCE'SSIVELY. ad. [from conceſſion. By 1 
1 way of conceſſion. Brown,» CONCLU'SIVE. a. [from conclude] e pe 
1 CONCH. . {concha, Latin.] A ſhell; a 1. Decifive; giving the laſt deters he pc 
# ; ? ſea ſhell). Dryden, ; Brambal. odies 
1 CO'NCHOID. . The nave of a curve, 2. Regularly conſequential. KEM 
1 Jo CONCILLIATE. v. a. [concilio, Latin.] CUNCLU'/SIVELY. ad. [from an The 
415 To gain; to win, Brown. Deciſively. REN 
i CONCILIA'TION, ſ. [from conciliate.] The CONCLU'SIVENESS, /, [fry ifs 
1 act of gaining or reconciling. ive. ] Power of determining they KE'S 
3% CONSILIA'TOR. /. { from conciliate.] One or 
that makes peace between others. To CONCOA'GULATE, v. 4. Tot rate 
CONCVLIATORY. a, | from conciliare.]J one thing with another. ICRE 
Relating to reconciliation, Di#, CONCOAGULATION. /. [from! pleſce 
CONCV/NNITY. /. [from concinnitas, Lat.] late] A coagulation by whica 8 CRE 
Decency; fitneſs; neatneſs. - bodies are joined in one fnaks, | . Y 


CON NN OS. a. {centinaus, Latin] Be- To CONCO/CT, v. 4. { corncoguey 1 
coming; pleaſant; neat. 3 1. To digeſt by the ſtomach. ®# 
CONCH'SE. 4. [conriſus, Latin.) Brief; 2. To exaltz to mature by | 


ort. : Ben Jonſon, warmth. 2. 
CONCY'SELY. ad. [from conciſe.] Briefly; CONCO'CTION. /. [from a ET: 
Gortly, | _ | Broome. eſtion in the ſtomach; mar . 
CONCI'SENESS, /. [from conciſe.] Brevity; beat. Nhe | ET] 
c ſhortneſs, den, CONCO'LOUR. 4. [concoler, Lats] T ine 
ONCTSION. ſ. [conciſum, Lat.] Cuttin one colour. 6 

off; * ( / wt | ] N CONCO'MITANCE, 1. [from® . ET] 
CONCITA'TION. /. [concitatie, Lat.] The CONCO'MIT ANCY, $ Lat.) ” 4 
act of ſtirring up. 8 Brown, together with another thing. * 


6 


CON 


VMITANT. . [concomitans, Lat.] 
ned with; Concurrent with. 


Locke. 


V/MITANT, ſ. Companion; perſon 
South, 


concomi- 


Rr 7 EC SETTER 
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(ted, 
'MITANTLY. «d. [from 
la company with others. 
COMITATE, v. a. { concomitatus, 
] To be connected with any thing; 
end ; to accompany. . Harvey. 
ORD. /. { concordia, Latin. } Ken's 
reement between perſons or things 3 
; union, Shakeſpeare, 
compact. Davies, 
armony z conſent of ſounds, 

incipal grammatical relation of one 
to another. Lothe. 
RDANCE. /. [cencordantia, Lat.] 
greement, 

book which ſhews in how many texts 
ipture any word occurs. Sꝛoift. 
RDANT. 4. {concordans, Latin. ] 
able; agreeing. Brown. 
YRDATE. ſ. [concordat, Fr.] A 


aft; a convention. Swift. 
RPORAL. a. [frem concor/ oro, 
Of ine ſame body, Dict. 


N CORPORATE. v. a. [con and 
„Latin.] To unite into one maſs or 
nc*, | Taylor, 
RPORA'TION. f. [from concorpo- 
| Union in one mals, Diet. 
DURSE. / [concurſus, Latin. ] 
he confluence of many perſons or 
Ben Jenſon. 


p perſons aſſembled, Dryden. 
he po nt of junction or interjeRion of 
dies. Newton, 


REMA'TION. ſ. [from concremo, 
The aft of burning regether. DiF, 
REMENT. /. [from concreſco, Lat.] 
ils formed by concretion. Hale, 
LE'SCENCE, /. { from concreſco, Lat.] 
& or quality of growing by the union 
arate particles, Raleigh, 
ICRE/TE, v. n, jonny Latin. ] 
aleſce into one maſs, Newton, 
ICRE'TE. v. 4. To form by con- 
n. Hale. 
RETE. a. [from the verb.] 

med by concretion, Burnet, 
þ ligick, ] Not abſtracted; applied to 
Q, Hooker. 
NET E. ſ. A maſs formed by con- 
N. Bentley. 
ETELY. ad, [from concrete. ] In a 
including the ſubject with che pre- 
. , Norris. 
ETENESS. [, [ from concrete. } Coa- 
a; collection of fluids into a folid 


I . 
2 


. CONCU'RREVNCE, 


CON 

CONCRETION, /. [from concrete.) 

1. The act of concreting; coalition. 
2. The maſs formed by à coalition of ſepa · 
rate particles. 

CO'NCRETIVE, . { from c:ncrete.} Con- 
gulative, Brown. 

CO/NCRETURE, ſ. A maſs formed by 
coagulition, 

CONCU/BINAGE, ſ. [concubirage, Fr.] 
The act of living with a woman not mar- 
ried, Broome. 

CO'NCUBINE, ſ. ( concubina. Lat.] A wo- 
man kept in forniestion; a whore. Bacon. 

To CONCU'LCATE. v. a. | canculco, Lat.] 
To tread or trample under foot, 

CINCULCA'TION. /. { -onculcatio, Lat.] 
Trampling with the feet. 

CONCU'PISCENCE. /. [ concupiſcentia. Lat.] 
Irreg'-lar defirez hividinous wiſh. Bentley. 

CON©CU'PISCENT, &@. | coneupiſcens, Lat. 
Libidinous ; lecherous. Shakeſpeare. 

CONCUPISCE NTIAL. a. {from concupife 
cent. | Relating to concupiſcence. 

COS UPVSCiBLE, a. {concupiſcibilis, Lat. 
Impretling deſire; indu'ging deſire. South, 

To CONCUPR. v. . [ cancurre, Latin, ] 

1. To meet in one point. Temple. 
2. Io agree 3 to join ja one action. Swyft. 
3. To be united with; to be conj»ined, 
4. To contribute to one common event. 


cONCURRENCV. 0 J. [from concur. ] 
1. Union; afl»ciation z conjundt ion. Clar. 
2, Combination of many agents or circum- 


ſtances, 8 
3. Aſüſtance; help. ogers, 
oi at right z common claim. A life, 


CONCURRENT, @. [from cancur.] 
I. King in coojunRtion 3 concomitant in 
agency. | Hale, 
2. Conjoined; aſſocjate; concomitant, 

CONCU RRENT, ſ. hat which concurs, 

Decay of Piery, 

CONCU/SSI'5V. g. cancuaſſio, Latin, The 
act of ſhak: £3 trem+*f1-tin, Bacon. 

CONCU'SSIVE. . | concu//us, Lat.] Have 
ing the power or quality 1 ihaking, 

To CONDE'MN, wv. 4. ¶ condemns, Latin-] 

1. To find guilty; to doom to puniſhment; 
contrary to 4cguit. . Fiddes, 


3. To cealurez to blame; contrary to 
approve. | Locle, 
3. To fine. a C' ronicles. 
CONDE'MNABLE. 2. [from condemn. ] 
Blameable; culpable. Breton. 


CONDEMNA“TION. /. [condemratio, Lat.] 
The ſentence by which any one i; doomed 
to puniſhment. Ramans, 

CONDE/MNATORY. a. [from condeun.] 
Paſſing a ſentence of condem 721 

Government of ; _ 
A 3 : CON. 


Bacon, _ 
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EP 


CON CON 


EONDE'MNER. /, [from condemn.] A CONDITION. ſ. condition, Frend 
blamer; a cenſurer, 5 Taylor. 1. Quality; that by which any thiny 
CONDE'NSABLE. a. [from condenſate.] nominated good or bad, Sha 
Being capable of condenſation, g. 2. Attribute; aecident; propery, 
T7 CONDENSATE. v. a. | condenſo, Lat.] 
To make thicker. 3. Natural quality of the mind; i 
To CONDE'NSATE, v. 2. To grow temperament, 8 
thicker. | 4+ Moral quality; virtue, or ug. 
NDE'NSATE, a. [condenſatus, Latin. F. State; circumſtances. 
Made thick; compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 6. Rank. Shakeſpeare, C 
; Peacham, 7. Stipulation 3 terms of compadl 
CONDENSA'TION. ſ. [from condenſate. ] 
The act of thickening any, body. Uppo- 8. The writing of agreement; an 
fite to rarefaFion, Raleigh. Bentley, 95 Thais 
7 CONDE'SSE, v. a. [condenſo, Latin ] To CONDITION, . #. [from they 
To make any body more thick, cloſe and To make terms; to ſtipulate, 
weighty. Woodward, CONDYTIONAL, g, {from condi 
Jo CONDE'NSE. v. 3. To grow cloſe and way of ſtipulation ; not abſolute, 4 
weighty. __ Newton, CONDITIONAL, fe ¶ from the a 
CONDENSE, 4. [from the verb.] Thick; A limitation. 
denſe, Bentley. CONDITION A'LITY,/. [from cus 
CONDE'/NSER. ſ. A veſſel, wherein o Limitation by certain terms, 
crowd the air. Quincy. Der il 
CONDE/NSITY, ,. [from cendenſe.] The CONDI'TION ALLY, ad. roma 
rate of being condenſed, * - With certain limitations; on pu 
CO'NDERS. /. [conduire, French.] Such as terms, f 
Rand upon high places near the ſea-coaſt, CONDV/TIONARY, 2. [from « 
at the time of herring-fiſhing, to make Stipulated. 5 | 
Ggns to the fiſhers which way the ſhole of To CONDVTIONATE, v. 4. To 
herrings pafſeth, f Corel, by certain conditions. 
To CONDESCE/ND. v. 3. [condeſcendre, CON DTTION ATE. 2. Eftablified 
French.] N tain terms. io 
1. To depart from the privileges of ſupe- CONDI/TIONED. ga. ¶ from conditin| 
riority. Watts, ing qualities or properties good ot 
2. Toconſent to do more than mere juſtice To CONDOYLE, v. n. [ condoleo, Lau 
can require. . 7 — 2 lament with thoſe that are in mi 
3. To ſtoop ;z; to bend; to yield, Milton. to partake another's ſorrow, 
CONDESCE'NDENCE. F/. [condeſceridence, To CONDO'LE, v. a, To bewall i 
French. ] Voludtary ſubmiſſion, _ ; 1 
CONDESCE'NDINGLY, ad. [from conde- CONDO'LEMENT. /. [from endl 


$ orgy 2] By way of voluntary humilia- forrow participated, 


tion; by way of kind conceſſion, CONDO'LENCE. . { condoleance, 
CONDESCPNSION. ſ. [from condeſcend.] Grief for the ſorrows of anothth 
Voluntary humiliation ; deſcent from ſu- . 
periority. ' *' * © Tillotſon, CONDO'LER, . [from candle.) On 
CONDESCE'NSIVE. a. [from — laments with another upon d 
Courteous. 99 FTF 5 
CONDUGN. 4. [cendignus, Lat.] Suitabſe; CONDON A*TION, /. Tcondenai, 
deſerved; merited. Arbutbnot. pardoning; a forgiving. 
CONDVGNESS. /. from condiga,] Suit- To CONDU'CE. w. #. conduct, Li 
ableneſs; agreeableneſs to deſerts, promote an end; to contribute, 
CONDYGNLY, ad. [from condign.] De- To CONDU'CE, wv. 4. To c 
ſervedly z acco ding to merit. e 1 
CO/NDIMENT, f. [condimentum, Latin, } CONDU/CIBLE. „ [conducibilh 
Seaſoning ; ſauce, © Bacon, Having the power of conducinp 


. CONDISCUPLE, ſ. [cqndiſcipulus, Lat,] A CONDU/CIBLENESS. /. [from 


ſchool- fellow, © The quality of contributing t0 1, 
To CO'NDITE. ©. 4. [condio, Lat.] To CONDU'CIVE. a. {from condurimy 
' pickle; to preſerve by ſalts. aylor, which may contribute to any en. 


CO/NDITEMENT. / {from condite. I A COD EN ESS. / Ln 


gompoſition of conſerves, Dit, The quality of conducinge | 


— 


cox 
cer. /. (conduit, French] 


gement; economy» acon. 
e. of leading troops. Waller. 
„„ eſcorte; guard. 1 Eſdras. 
warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
d. ; 
haviour ; regular life, S⁊vift. 
DU'CT. v. 4. [conduire, French. ] 
b lead; to direct; to accompany in 
to ſhew the way. Milton. 
o attend in civility. Shakeſbeare, 
d manage; a9, to conduct an affair. 
b head an army, 
'CTI'TIOUS, a. [ conduBitius, 2 
by 156. 


'CTOR, /: [from cenducẽ. ] 

leader; one who ſbows another the 
dy accompanying hims Dryden, 
chief; a general. | 
manager; a director. | 
n inftrument to direct the knife in 


8. Quincy. 
//CTRESS. ſ. [from conduct. A 
n that directs. 

rr. .. [ conduit, French. ] 

canal of pipes for the conveyance of 
. Davies. 
e pipe or cock at which water is 
N. ö Shakeſy re, 
UPLICA/TION, /. [conduplicatio, 
A doubling. ; 
J. ..] A ſolid body, of which 
aſe is a circle, and which ends in a 


To talk eaſily together; to chat. 
BULA'TION, [. [confabulatio, Lat.] 
iid converſation. 

'BULATORY. @, [from confabu- 
Belonging to talk. | 
RREA'TION, ſ. [confarreatio, Lat.] 
lolemnization of marriage by eating 
| together, Ayliffes 
FECT, v. a. [confeas, Latin. ] To 
* up into ſweetmeats. | 

| ECT, /. [from che verb.] A ſweet» 


ECTION, ſ. [confeSio, Latin. 
prepatation of fen, . 

* meat. | Addiſon, 
compobtion z a mixture. Shakeſp. 
ECTIONARY, 5 pm con fection.] 
whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
Shakeſpeare. 
ECTIONER, ſ. [from confe#ion.] 
whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
DER ACY, q. [ confederation, Fr.] 
"<5 unionz engagement, Shakeſpeare. 
INFEDERATE. v. @. [ confederer, 
* To join in a league; to =! 3 


INFA/BULATE. VU, . [ confabulo, 


with ſugarz a2 


CON 


To CONFEDERATE, v. . To league: 


to ugite in league, outh. 
CONFEDERATE. 4. [from the verb.] 
United in a league. Pſalms, 


CONFE/DERATE. ,, [from the verde] 
One who engages to ſupport _— ; — 


a Yo ry * 
CONFEDERA'TION, /. [ :onfederation. Fr.] 
League; alliance. Bacon, 
To CONFE/R, v. #. [confero, Latin, ] To 
diſcourſe with another upon a ſtated ſub · 
ject. Clarendon. 
To CON FER. v. 2. 
1. To compare. Raleigb. Beyle. 
2. To give; to beſtow, Clarendon, 
To contribute; to canduce, Glanville, 
CONFERENCE. /. [ conference, French, ] 
1, Formal diſcourſe ; eral diſcuſſion of any 


queſtion, Sidney. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing 
ſome point. 


3. Compariſon. | Aſchams 
CONFE/RRER, /, * confer, 
1. He that converſes. | 
2, He that beſtows, 
To CONFE'SS, v. 4. [confeſſer, French, ] 
I, To acknowledge a crime. Shakeſpeare; 
2. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience 
to the prieſt, Wake, 


3. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as 


a prieft, 
4. To on; to av] not to deny. 
Matthews, 
To grant; not to diſpute, Lockes 
To ö to prove; to atteſt. Pope. 
To CONFE'SS, v. 2. To make confeſſion; 
as, be is gone to the prieſt to confeſs. 
CONFE/SSEDLY, ad. [from confefſed.] 
Avowedly; indiſputably, oath, 


CONFE'SSION, /. ¶ from confeſs. 
t. The — — ele 


emple, 
2. The at of diſburdening the conſcience 
to a prieſt, Wake, 
3. Profeſſion ; avowal, 1 Tim. 


4. A formulary in waich the articles of 
faith are compriſed, 

CONFE'SSION AL. ſ. [French.] The ſeat 
in which the confeſſor fits, 22 

CONFE'SSIONARY. /. Iconfiſtonaire, Fr. 
The ſeat where the prieſt fits to hear con- 
ſeſſions. 

CO'NFESSOR, /. [confeſeur, French. ] 
1. One who makes profeilion of his faith 
in the face of danger. Stilling fleet, 
2. He that hears confeflions and preſcribes 
penitence, Tayler, 

3. He who confeſſes his crimes. 


CONFE'ST. 2. Open; known; not con- 


cealed; apparent; evident, Rowe, 
CONF E/STLY. ad. Undiſputably; evi- 
dently. a Decay of Piecy. 


A a 2 f CON. 
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CON 


CONFVCIENT. a. That cauſc or _ 
© cores, g N ia, 
CO/NFIDANT, ſ. [confident, French.] A 
perſon truſted with private affairs. Arbuth, 
To CONFVDE, v. [cenfido, Latin.] To 
truſt in; to put truſt in, Congreve. 
CONFIDENCE. /. ¶ confidentia, Latin. ] 
1. Firm belief of another. Seuth, 
2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune. 
3. Vitious boldneſs, Oppoſed to modeſty, 
| Hooker. 
4. Honeſt bolineſs; firmneſs of integrits. 
| 2 Eſdras. Milton, 
$. Truft in the goodneſs of another. 1 Fo, 
6. That which gives or cauſes confidence. 
CO'NFIDEN f. a. [from confide. ] 
1. Aſſured beyond doubt. Hammond, 
2. Poſitive; affirmative; dogmatical, 
3. Secure of ſucceſs, 
4. Void of ſuſpicion z truſting without 
| Hmnits, Shakeſpeare, 
Bold to a vice; impudent. 
CO/NFIDENT. /. [frem confide.] One 
truſtad with ſecrets, | South, 
CO'NFIDENT LY. ad. [from confident, ] 
1. Without doubt; without fear. 


Atterbary, 
2. With firm truſt. * Dryden, 
3. Without appearance of doubt; poſicive- 
ly ; dogmatically, Ben Fonſon. 


CU/NFIDENTNESS, ſ. [from corfident.] 
Aſſurance. 


' CONFIGUR A/TTON, ſ. [configuratisn, Fr.] 


1+ The form of the various parts adapted 
to each other, Waiward, 
2. The fate of the horoſcope. 

Ts CONFI/GURE. v. 4. from Figura, 
Latin.} To diſpoſe into any form. 


Bent l y. 
E£O'NFINE. ſ. ¶corßnis, Latin.] Common 
boundary; border ; edge. Locle. 


CONFI/NE, a. [confinis, Latin. ] Borderiog 
pon. 
70 CONFINE. ©, 1. To border upon; to 
touch on other tertitoties. Muron, 
To CONFI'NE. v. a. ¶ conſſner, Fr.] 
1. To bound; to limit. 
* To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure. 
3. To reſtrain; to tie up to; a8, rhe action 
of a play is confined t 4 ſhort time. Dryden, 
CONFI'NELESS. a, { from confines} Bound- 


leſs; unlimited. Shakeſpeare, 


' CONFINEMENT, /. {from confine. | Im- 


priſonment; reſtraint of liberty, Audiſon. 
CON IN ER. /. [from confine. ] 
1. A borderer; one that lives upon con- 
fines, Daniel. 
2. A near neigbbour. Wotton.” 
3. One which touches upon two different 
regions. Fac. 


eidney, South, | 


| CON 
CONFUNITY, , [confiriter, lu 

neſs; contiguity. " 

To CONFIRM. v. @. [ confirms, Lan 
1. To put paſt doubt by new enn 


4 
2. To ſettle; to eftabliſh, % 
3. To fix; to radicate. 7 
4. To complete; to perſe, Shui 
5. To ſtrengthen by new (ven 
ties. ; 

6. To admit to the full pri 
Chriſtian, by impeſition of hank 


CONFI'RMABLE, 4. ¶ ſrom coin 
which is capable of inconteftible en 
CONFIRMA'”TION. .. from cer yy 
1. The att of eftabliſhing any thi 
perſon ; ſettlement. Shu 
2. Evidence; additional proof, J 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony, 
4. An eccleſiaſtical rite, M 
CONFIRMA/TOR, ſ. An atteſe; 
puts a matter paſt doubt, | 
CONFI'RMATORY. . [from 
Niving additional teſtimony, 
CONFIV/RMEDNESS, f. [from ar 
Confirmed ſtate, Decay i 
CONFFRMER. /. [from — 
confirms; an atteſter; an eſtabliks 
f | © Chi 
CONFI'SCABLE, a. [from confiſcuts pious 
ble to forſeiture, : 
To CONFI'SCATE. v. 4. con 
To transfer private property to tt 
lick, by way of penalty. 
CONFI'SCATE., 2. {| from the 
Transferred to the publick as * | 
bak 


CONFISCA/TION, /, [from can 
act of transferring the forfeited pl 
criminals to publick uſe. ; 

CO'NFITENT, /. | confirent, Latin) 
confeiſing, ecay 1 


CO'NFITURE. ſ. [ French, } A ive ility 
a confection. „ nfifte; 
To CON FIX. wv. a. [ confixuny Lai RTA 
fix down. Sta ion of 
CONFLA'GRANT. 2. [ confeyrath FUL 
Involved in a general fire. b ming 
CONFLAGRA/TION. ſ. [confiegrd  perpl 
1. A general fire. ion. 
2. It is taken for the fire which diſtur| 
fume this world at the laſt diy. | 
CONFLA'TION, ſ. [ conflatum, Lain throy 
1. The act of blowing many i 0 2 
«enro 


together. 
2. A caſting or melting of men. 
CONFLE'XURE, ſ. [conflexue, 
ben4ing. 
To ONFLICT. v. #. [confign, 
fl ive 3 to conteſt; to fight; 1092 
N 


CON 
CT, . [ conflifFus, 1 


jolent collifion, or oppoſi 
ombat; a fight between two. 


Shakeſpeare, 
teſt; rife z cntention. Sbabeſp. 
vegle 3 agony 3 pang. _ Rogers. 
UENOE. / err er * 
junction or union of fever?! ſtreams. 
yi Breretuood. 
act of crowding to a place. Bacon. 
Concourſe; a multitude, Temple, 
VENT. a. { confivens, Latin. ] Kun- 
one into another; meetine. 

Blackmore. 
vx. .. [conflaxio, Latin. J 
e union of ſeveral currents. 
Clarendon. 
pd; multitude collected. Milton. 
RM. 4. [corformis, Latin. ] Aſſum- 
ſame form ; reſembling. Bacon, 
FORM. v. 4. [conformo, Latin. ] 
duce to the like appearance with 
Ring elſe, Hooker, 
FORM. v. 2. To comply with. 

Dryden. 

RMABLE. a. [from 23 
ving the ſame form; fimilar. Hooker, 
eable; ſuitable ; not oppoſite. 


| Addiſon, 

pliant; ready to follow directions; 
ious, Spratt. 
RMABLY, ad. [from conformable. ] 
conformity z ſuitably, Locke, 


3 . French; con forma - 

un. 

je form of things as relating to each 
Holder. 

20 of producing ſuitableneſs, or 

RMIST. {. [from conform,] Ons 

» ſ. [from conform, ] One 

omplies with the worthip of the 

of England, 

litude; reſemblance, / 


nſiſtency. Arbutbnot. 
RTA'TION, ſ. [from conforto, Lat. ] 
jon of ſtrength, Bacon. 


FUND. . a. [confondre, French, ] 
mingle things, Geneſis, 
 perplex; to mention without due 
lan. Locke. 
liſturbthe apprehenſion by indif inct 

Locke. 
throw into eonflernation ;z to per- 


UNDEDLY. ad. [from confounded. ] 
ally; hamefully. Addiſon. 
UNDER, J. {from confound.} He 
nurds, perplexes, or deſtroys. 


to aſtuniſti; to ſtupiſy. Milton, 
deſtroy. Daniel. 
UNDED. partic, a, [from confound. 

ul; deteſtable. [ | — 


CON 


CONFRATEFRNITY. /. ſ from con and u- 
ternitas, Latin ] A 14 be men unites for 


. 


ſome religious purpoſe. Still 
CONFRICA/TION. /. [from con an 


GI The act of rubbing againſt any 

thine, 

To CONFRONT. . 4. 2 Fr. 
1. Te ſtand againſt another in full view ; 
to face. Dryden, 
2. To ſtand face to ſace, in oppoſirion to 
another. Sidney. 
3. To oppoſe one evidence to another im 
open court. 

4. To compare one thing with another. 

CONFRONTA'TION. . [French.] The 
my of bringing two evidences face te 

ace, 

To CONFU'SE, v. a. ſconfuſus, Latio. ] 
1. To diſorder; to diſperſe irregularly. 

2. To mix; not to ſeparate. ; 
3. To perplex, not dift:nguiſh ; to obſcare, 

Wat. 
4. To hurry the mind. Popes 

CONFU'SEDLY. ad. [from confuſed. } ] 
1. In a mixed maſs; without ſepara. 
tion. 

2. Indiſtinctly; one miagled with an- 
other, 

3. Not clearly; not p'ainly. Clarendin. 
4. Tumultuouſly ; haſtily. 
CONFU'SPDNESS. ſ. [from corfuſed;] 
Want of diftinQneſs; want of clearneis. 

Norris. 

CONFU'SI!ON. ſ. [from confuſe.] 

1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. 
2. Tumult. Hooker, 
3. Iadiſtin& combination. Locke, 


4. Overthrow; deſtruction. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Aſtoniſhment; diſtraction of mind. 


Spec tutor. 
CONFU TABLE. a. [from fene, Poſſi 
ble to be diſproved. Brown. 
CONFUTA'TION. /, [confutatio, Latin. ] 
The act of confuting ; diſproof. 
To CONFU'TE. v. a. [confuto, Latin. 
To convict of errour; to diſprove, 


CO'NGE, ſ. [conge, French. ] 
1. Act of reverence; bow z 
2. Leave; farewell. 

To CO NGE. v. 2. To take 1 


CO'NGE D*ELIRE. French.] 8 
permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in 


time of vacation, to ehuſe a biſhop, 


8 Jpeckutr. 
CO/NGE. ſ. [In architecture.] A mould 

ing in ferm of a quarter round, or a - 

vetto. | 
To CONGF/AL,yv, a. [cor , Latin, ] 

— turn, by froſi, from a flaid to. foli4 


a. To 


g® 


$> 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CON. 


hejpeare. 
To CONGE/AL, v. . To 8 
cold, Burnet, 
CONGE'ALABLE. @. [from congeal.] Suſ- 
ceptible of congelation. Bacon, 
CONGE/ALMENT, /. {from congeal.] The 
clot formed by congelation. Shakeſpeare. 
CONGELA'/TION, /. [from congeal. | State 
of being congeal-d, or made folid. Brown, 
CONGE'NER, |. [Latin.] Of the ſame kind 
or nature. iller. 
CONGE/NEROUS, a. [ congener, Latin. ] Of 
the ſame kind, Brown, Arbutbnot. 
CONGE'NEROUSNESS, ſ. [from congene- 
rens] The quality of being from the ſame 
original, | 
CONGE'NIAL. @. [con and genius, Latin, ] 
Partaking ot the ſame genius; connate, 
* Witton. Pope. 
CONGENIA/LITY. ſ. [from congenial.] 
Cogn4tion of mind. 
CONGE'/NIALNESS, ſ. [from congenial:] 
Cognation of mind. 
CONGE'NITE. 4. [congenitus, Latin.] Of 
the ſame birth; connate, 
CO'NGER, fe [ congrus, Latin. ] The ſea- 
eel. : Walten. 
CONGE'RIES, ſ. [Latin.] A maſs of bodies 
heaped vp together. Boyle. 
To CONGE'ST, v. a. [Dcongeſtum, Latin, ] 
To heap vp. 
CONGE'STIBLE, a. [from congeft.] That 
may be heaped up. 
CONGE'STION. /. ¶ congeſto, Latin, ] A col- 
lection of matter, as in abſceſſes. Quincy. 
CO'NGIARY, ſ. {congiarium, Latin. A 
_ gift diſtributed to the Roman people or 
Idiery. 
To -CONGLA'CIATE, v. . [conglaciatus, 
Lat.] To turn to ice, Brown, 
CONGLACIA'TION. ſ. [from conglaciate.] 
Act of changing into ice, Brown, 
To CONGLO'BATE. . a. [conglobatus, 
Latin. ] To gather into a hard firm ball. 
| Grew, 
CONGLO/BATE, 4. Moulded into a firm 
ball. Cheyne. 
N ad. In a ſpherical 
orm. 
CONGLOBA'TION, f. — conglobate.] 
A round body; acquired ſphericity. Brown, 


To CONGLO'BE. v. a. [ conglobo, Latin.] . 


To gather into a round maſs, Pope. 
To CONGLO/BE. v. n. To coaleſce into a 
round maſs. Milton, 
Ta CONGLO'MERATE, v. 4. [conglomere, 
Latin,] To gather into a ball, hke a ball 
of thread, 14 Grey, 
CONGLO/MERATE, a. [from the verb.] 
2. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that 
the fibres are diſunct. Cheyne, 


ale. | 


CON 
2. Collected; twiſted together, 
CONGLOMERA'TION, / [fy 
merate. ö 
x. Collection of matter into 2 lt 
2. Intertexture z mixture, 
To CONGLU'TINATE, ». 4. {; 
Latin.) To cement; to reunite, 
To CONGLU/TINATE, » . Tix 
CONGLU/TINATION. |. [frm 
nate.) The act of uniting wouniel 
CONGLU'TINATIVE, 4. {fron 
nate.) Having the power d 


wounds, tion 
 CONGLUTINA'TOR. .. [from RU. 
nate.] That which bas the power ly; 
ing wounds, 4 W AL 
CONGRA'TULANT, g.[ rom ea K, 
Rejoicing in participation, AL 


To CONGRA'TULATE, 2. 4. 
Latin. ] To compliment upon ay 
event. 25 5 

To CONGRA/TULATE. 9. , 1 
in participation, 

f }. (from 

te. 
1. The act of proſeſſing joy forth 
neſs or ſucceſs of another. 
2. The form in which joy 1s prok 

CONGRA'TULATORY, a. [fron 
tulate.] Expreſſing joy for theq 
another, 


To CONGRE'E, v. . To agree ; 10 


To CONGRE'ET, «, #. [ from cn 
To ſalute reciprocally. 0 
To CON GREGATE. v. 4. [c 
To collect; to aſſemble; to bring 
place. Raleigh, 
To CO'NGREGATE, V. A. To lk 
to meet. . 
CO/NGREGATE, 6. [ from the ei 

lected; compact. 
CONGREGA'TION. /. [from 
1. A collection; a maſs * | 


2. An aſſembly met to worlbip 
publick. Hals 
CONGREGA/TIONAL. a. In. 
tion.] Publick; pertaining t 46 
tion. | . 
CO/NGRESS. ,. [congre/ſus, Lat 
I. A meeting; a ſhock; 2 cost 
2. An appointed meeting for eu 
affairs between different nati00% 
CONGRE'SSIVE, o. I from cn 
ing; encountering. 
To CO'NGRUE. v. 2. [from on 
To agree; to be conſiſtent vun 


CO'NGRUENCE. /. Ice, 
Agreement; ſuitableneſs of 0 


| another. * 


CON 


orteſpondent. 
U1ITY. .. [from con e.] - ; 
:ableneſs; agreeableneſs. Glanville, 
neſs ; pertinence. 
ſequence of argument; 


Vs 

RUMENT. ſ. [from 
adaptation, vr 
RUOUS. 4. ruus, . 

reeable to; Jars Aman Arr Locke. 
table to; accommodated to. Cheyne, 
tional; fit, Atterbury. 
RUOUSLY. ad. [from congruous. ] 
y; pertinently. 2 e. 
AL. 2 4. {conicus, Latin.] Having 
K. F the form of a cone, Prior. 


ALLY. ad. [from conical.] In _ 


reaſon; con- 
Hooker. 


dne. ole. 
ALNESS. ſ. [from conical.] The 
r quality of being conical. A 

K Sefion, ſ. A curve line ariſing 
he ſection of a cone by a plane. 

K Section. . That part of geome- 
KS, } try which conſiders 
ne, and the curves ariſing from its 


x. 
JECT. v. . [corjefum, Lat.] To 
to conjeQure. Shakeſpeare. 
CTOR, ſ. [from conject. ] A gueſſer; 


jefturer, Swift. 
CTURABLE, . [from conjecture.] 


le to be gueſſed, 
CTURAL a. [from conjeFure. ] De- 
g on conjecture. | Broome, 
CTURALITY, /. [from conjectu- 
That which depends upon gueſs, 
CTURALLY. ad, [from conjectu- 
By gueſs; by conjecture. Hooker, 
CTURE. /. [come&ura, 3 
eſs; imperſect knowledge, South, 
j Notion ; conception. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
JE'CTURE, v. g. [from the noun. ] 
els; to judge by gueſs, South. 
CTURER, ſ. [from conjecture.] A 
r. Jon. 
EROUS, a, [com and fero, ., 
rees are coniferous as bear a fruit o 
ly ſubſtance, and a figure approach- 
that of a cone, Of this kind are 


4 d pine, Quincy. 
0 JO'BBLE. v. a, To 3 * 
; L'Eftran e. 


JOIN, v. 4. [ conjoindre, French. 
unte; to conſolidate into one. 
unte in marriage, Shakeſpeare, 
alſociate; to connect. Taylor, 
JOIN, v. n. To league; to unite. 
INT, a, [conjoint, Fr. ] United; con- 


e. | 


CON 
CON]O/INTLY, ad. [from conjoint.] In 
union; together. rown. 
CO'NJUGAL. a. [conjugalis, Lat.] Matri- 
monia! ; belonging to marriage. Swift, 
CO'NJUGALLY. ad. { from conjugal.] Ma- 
trimonially; connubially, 
To CO'NJUGATE. v. a. ¶ conjugy, Latin. ] 
I, To join; to join in marriage; to unite, 
Morton. 
2. To inflect verbs. 
CO/NJUGATE. a. ¶ conjugatus, Latin. ] A- 
greeing in derivation with another word. 
Bramball. 
CONJUGA'TION. /. [conjugatio, Latin.] 
1. A couple; a pair. rown, 
2. The act of unitingor compiling things 


together, Bentley, 
3. The form of inflecting verbs. Locke, 
4. Union; aſſemblage. Taylor. 


CON JU NCT. a, [ conjunctus, Latin.] Con- 
joined; concurrent; united. Sbaleſpeare. 
CON NO NC TION. ſ. [conjun&#io, Latin. ] 
1. Union; aſſociation; league, Bacon, 
2. The congreſs of two planets in the ſame 
degree of the zodiack. Rymer, 
3- A word made uſe of to — the 
clauſes of a period together. Clarke. 
CON JU'/NCTIVE. 2. [ conjun#ivus, Latin. ] 
1. Cloſely united. Shakeſpeare. 
2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb. 
CON JU/NCTIVELY. ad. [from conjunc= 
tive.] In union. Brown, 
CONJU'NCTIVENESS. F. [from conjunc- 
tive. ] The quality of joining or uniting, 
CONJU'NCTLY. ad. [from conjun&8.}] 
ointly; together, | 
CONJU'NCTURE. / [comjun#ure, Fr.] 
1. Combination of many circumſtances, 
| King Charles. 
2. Occaſion; critical time, larenden, 
3. Mode of union; connection. Holder, 
4. Conſiſtency. King Charles, 
CONJURA'TION, F. - [from conjure.'| 
1. The form or act of ſummoning another 
in ſome ſacred name. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An incantation; an enchantment, 
| . Sidney, 
To CONJU/RE, v. a. [corjuro, Latin, ] 
1. To ſummon in a ſacred name, Clay, 
2. To conſpire, Milton. 
To CO'NjURE. v. n, To practiſe charms 
or enchantments. Shakeſpeare, 
CO'NJURER. /. {from conjure. ] 
1. An enchanter. Donne, 
2. An impoſior who pretends to ſecret 
arts; a cunning man. Prior. 


A man of ſhrewd conjecture. Addiſon, 
CON }U REVENT. ſ. [trom 1 Se- 
rious injunction, a ilton, 


CONNA'SCENCE. /. [con and naſcor, Lat.] 
1. Common birth; community of hirth, 
Fr | he 


CON 


2: The act of uniting er growing to- 
ther. N 

CONNA'TE. 4. [from con and natus, Lat.] 

Born with another. South, 

QONNA'TURAL. . [con and natura! 

1. Suitable to nature, Milton, 
2. United with the being; connected by 
nature. 8 Davies. 
3. Participant of the ſame nature. 
Milton. 
CON NATURA LIT V. /. [from connatural. ] 
Participation of the ſame nature, Hale. 

CONNA'TURALLY, ad. [from connatu- 

ral.) By the act of nature; originally, 

CONNA”TUR ALNESS. ſ. {from connatu- 

ral. ] Participation of the fame nature; 

natural union. Pearſon. 

Ts CONNZE'CT.. v. 4. ¶ connefo, Latin. 

1. To join; to link; to unite. B:yle. 
2. To unite, as a cement, Locle. 

2 - Io join in a juſt ſeries of thought; as, 

ttße author connects bis reaſons well, 

To CONNECT, v. . To cohere; to have 
relation to things precedent and ſub- 
guent. 

CONNE/CTIVELY. ad. {from connect. ] In 

conjunction; in union. 

T2 CONNE/X. v. a. [connexum, Latin. ] To 


= or link together. Hale, Philips. 
INNE/XION. /. [from connex. ] 
1, Union; junction. Atterbury. 
2. Juſt relation to ſome thing precedent or 
ſubſequent, Blackmore. 
CONNE/XIVE. #. [from cennex.] Having 
the force of connexion, Watts. 
' CONNICTA'TION, ſ. {from connifte, La- 


ws 
2. The act of winking. 
. Voluntary blindneſs; pretended igno- 
rance; forbearance, South, 
To CONNI'VE, v. 3. [cornivo, Latin. } 
1. To wink, | Spectator. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance. 


- Rogers. 
CONNOISSEU'R, ſ. [French.] A judge; 
a critick in matters of taſte, Ait. 
Te CO/NNOT ATE. v. 3. {con and nota, 
Lat.] To defignate ſomething beſide itſelf. 
g Hammond. 
CONNOTA'/TION, ſ. [from connctate.] 
Implication of ſomething befide m_ 
| Hale. 
To CONNO'TE, v. 8. [corand nota, Latin. ] 
Too imply; to include. South, 
CONNU*BIAL. 2. [connubialis, Lat.] Ma- 
trimonial; nuptial; pertaining to mar- 
rige; conjogall. Pope, 
CO'NOID. /. [Ling] A figure par- 
taking of a cone. Helder, 


CONOFDICAL, 4. [from concid.} Ap- 
proaching to a conick form. 120 


CON 


To CONQUA'SSATE. v, a. [congug 
To ſhake; to »gitate, 8 
CONQUASSA'TION, /, [from 
fate. Agitation; concuſſion, 
To CO NQUER. v. 4. { conguerir, lx 
1. To gain by conqueſt; to win, x 
2. To overcome; to ſubdue, 
3. To ſurmount ; to overcome; 
conquered bis reluctance. 
To CO'NQUER, v. n, To get then 
to overcome, Dug i 
CO'NQUER ABLE, a. [from corgue] 
fible o be overcome. | 
CO/NQUEROR. [. {from conquer,] 
1. A man that has obtaincd a nk 
victor, Ve 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins cn 
CONQUEST, /. fconqueſte, French, 
1. The act of conquering ; ſubjedia 
2. Acquiſition by victory; thingg 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms, 4 
CONSANGUUNEOUS, 4. ſas 
Lat.] Near of kin; related by bin 
affi ned by marriage. Sha 
CONSANGUUNITY. , l 
Lat.] Relation by blood, | 
CONSARCIN ACTION. /. [from 
Latin.] The a& of join ng coal 
ether. 
CO/NSCIENOE, /. { conſci-rtia, Lai] 
1. The knowledge or taculiy by ul 
judge of the gooqoeſs or wickedged 
own actions. 
2. Juſticez the eſtimate of con 
3. Conſciouſneſs ; knowledge of 0 
thoughts or actions. | 
4. Real ſentiment 5 veracity; 
thoughts. 
5. Scrople z difficulty. 
6. Reaſon; reaſonableneſs, | 
CONSCIE/NTIOUS, 4. | from 
Serupulous; exactly juſt, I 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSLY. ad. [fron 
tiaus.] According to the direftion8 
ſcience. L'y 
CONSCIE/NTIOUSNESS, , [i 
feientious.] Exactneſs of juſtice, | 
CO/'NSCIONABLE. 4. | from an 
Reaſonable; juſt. 7 wy 
CO'NSCION ABLENESS. /. [fron # 
able.] Equity ; reaſonableneſs. | 
CO/NSCION ABLY. ad. [ from c 
Reaſonably ; juſtly. ; 
CO/NSCIOUS, @ [ conſcius, Latin, 
1. Endowed with the power of l 
one's own thoughts and actions. 
2. Knowing frem memory- d 
3. Admitted to the knowlef 


thing. x 
4. Bearing witogſs by conſis 
thing, Fly. 


CON 


SCIOUSLY. ad. '[from conſcious. ] 


ith knowledge of one's own actions. 


The perception of what paſſes in a 
an own mind. Locke, 
Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence, 
Gevernment of tbe * 
NScRIPT. a. A term uſed in ſpeaking 
the Romans ſenators, who were called 
pres conſeript!s | . 
SCRIVPTION. ſ. [conſeriptio, Latin.] 
n earolling, 
O'NSECRATE. v. 4. [conſecro, Lat.] 
To make ſacred; to appropriate to ſa- 


d uſes, Hebrews. 
To dedicate inviolably- to ſome parti- 
ar purpoſe. Numbers. 


To canonize, ; 
NSECRATE, a. Conſecrated 3 ſacred. 
Drayton. 

SECRATER, ſ. [from conſecrate.] 
ne that performs the rites by which any 
ing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes, 

2 Atterbury. 
SECR ACTION. ſ. [from con ſecrate.] 
A rite of dedicating to the ſervice of 
Wd, Hooker. 
The act of declaring one holy. 


NSECTARY. a. I from conſe&arius, Lat.] 
paſequent z conſequential, Brown, 

SECTARY, /. Deduction from pre- 
ſes ; corollary, Woodward, 
SECU'TION. J. er N 
Train of conſequences; chain of dedue- 
ns, Hale, 
Succeſſion, | Newton, 
[ln aſtronomy.] The month of conſe- 
tor, is the ſpace between one conjunc- 
0 of the moon with the ſun unto an- 

er, 

SE'CUTIVE, a. [conſecutif, Be.) 
following in train. Arbuthnot, 
Conſequential z regularly ſucceeding, 
CONSE MINATE, v. 4. [conſemino, 
.] To ſow different ſeeds together, 

YNSION, /. [ conſenſio, Lat.] Agree- 
ent; accord, Bentley. 
Ar. /. [conſenſus, Latin. ] 

The act of yielding or conſenting, 
Concord; agreement 3 accord, 
Coherence with; correſpondence. * 

endency to one point, Pope, 
Ide correſpondence which one part has 
td another, by means of ſome fibres and 


"ne common to them both. 
ONSE/NT, 


0 v. n. [conſentio, Latin. ] 


o be of the ſame mind; to agree. 
9 co. operate to the ſame end. 
To yield; to allow; to admit. 


SENT 
- ANEQUS, 3, [ee2/entonent; 


le. 6 


Quincy · 


CON 
Latin,] Agreeable to pak ny 


mmond. 


SclobsxkEsS. /. {from conſciovs.] CONSENTANNEOUSLY. ad. [from conſen- 


tanecus,] Agreeably ; confiftently ; ſuita- 

bly. 

CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS. /. [from con- 
fentanerns,) Agreement; conſiſtence. Dic. 

CUNSE'NTIENT, 3. [ron ſentiens, Latin. } 
Agreeing; united in opinion. 

Oxford Rezſos againſt the Covenant. 

W [ conſequentia, Lat. ] 
1. Tuat which follows from any cauſe or 
principle, 


2. Event; eff: of a cauſe, Milton, 
3- Deduction; concluſion. 
Decay of Pia. 


4. The laſt propeſition of a ſyllogiſm in- 
troduced by therefore; as, what is com- 
manded by our Saviour is our duty: prayer 
is commanded, therefore prayer is our duty, 
5. Concatenatien of cauſes and effects. 


6. Influence z tendency, Hammond, 
7. Importance; moment. Swift. 


CO/NSEQUENT, a, ¶ conſequens, Lat.] 
1. Following by rational deduction, 
2. Following as by the effect of a cauſe, 

CO'NSEQUENT, /. : 

1. Conſequence ; that which follows from 
previous propofitions, -  _ Hookers, 
2. Effect; that which follows an acting 
cauſe. Davies. 

CONSEQUE/NTIAL. a, [from conſequent. ] 
1. Produced by the neceſſary concatena- 
tion of effects to cauſes,” Prior. 
2. Concluſive. 2 Hale 

CONSEQUE/NTIALLY, ad. {from con- 
ſequential. N 
1. With juſt deduction of conſequences; 

2. By conſequence ;z eventually, - Smith, 
3+ In a regular ſeries. Addiſon. 

CO/NSEQUE'/NTIALNESS, ſ. [from cenſe- 
guential.] Regular conſecution of diſ- 
courſe. 

CO"NSEQUENTLY, ad. [from conſeguent. ] 
1. By conſequence; neceſſarily ; inevi- 
tably. Woodward, 
2. In conſequence; purſyantly. South, 

CO*'NSEQUEN TNESS. ſ. { from conſequent, ] 
Regular connection. Digbys 

CONSE/RVABLE., 8. {from conſerve, Lat.] 

_ Capable of being kept. | 

CONSE'RVANCY, / Courts held by the 
Lord Mayor of London for the preſervation 

: of the fiſhery. 4 

CONSERVA'TION, ſ. {[converſatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſerving; continuance z 

protection. |  Waiedzwar 
2. Preſervation from corruption. Bacon, 

CONSERVATIVE. a. — conſervo, Late] 
Having the power of oppoſing dimiaution 
or in hy. 122 Peacham. 

— — Latin. ] Prelerver, 

CONSE'RYATURY./. I from con ſer vo, Lat.] 

Bb A placs 
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4 place where any thing is * 


vod ward. 


| CONSE/RVATORY, 2. Having a prefer- 


vative quality. 
To CONSE/RVE. v. a. [conſervo, Lat.] 
1. To preſerve without loſs or detri- 
. ment, 
2. To candy or pickle fruit, 
CONSE'RVE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſfated 
juice of fruit. 
2. A conſervatory, Evelyn. 
CONSE/RVER, ſ. [from _—_— 
1. A layer vp; a repoſiter, Hayward. 
2. A preparer of conſerves, | 
CONSE'SSION, ſ. [conſeffio, Lat.] A fitting 
together. 


CONSE'SSOR. /. [Latin.] One that fits To CONSV/GN. v. n, 


with others. : 
To CONSI/DER, v. a. [confidero, L. at.] 


1. To think upon with care; to ponder; CONSIGNA'TION, /. (from confys 


Dennis, CONSI'DERER, ſ. A man of teſecha 
To CONSFCN. v. a, [cor figno, Lain 


"con 


2. Mature thought; prudence,, i 
3. Contemplation; meditation, 1. 
4 Importance; claim to notice; 

neſs of regard, 14 
5. Equivalent; compenſation, 
6. Motive of action; influence, Cn 
7. Reaſon; ground of concluding, 
8. (In we Conſideration is the 
rial cauſe of a contract, without wii * 
contract bindeth. 100 


Government of the1ig 


1, To give to another any thing, 
2. To appropriate; to quit fora © 
purpoſe, - 1 


To commit; to entruſt. 50˙L. 
ch ad 

1. To yield; to ſubmit ; to reſign, NS. 
2. To fign 3 to conſent ro, $ha y * 


to examine. Spefator, 1. The act of conſigning, 14 port ; 
2. To take into the view; not to omit in 2. The act of ſigning, if POLA 
the examination. Temple, CONSI'SNMENT. ſ. [from conjyps| POL 
3. To have regard to; to reſpet, 1. The act of configning. ch o 
| | Hebrews. 2. The writing by which any thingut Mort. 
4. To requitez to reward one for his figned. DO'L4 
trouble. Shakeſpeare, CONSI'MILAR, a. [from .f. 


To CONSIDER, Us, #, 
1. To think mature. 
'2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 

3. To doubt; to heſitate. Shakeſpeare, 
CONSIDERABLE. a. [from corfider.] F 
1. Worthy of confiderationz worthy of 
regard and attention. Tillotſon, 
2. Reſpectable; above neglect. Spratt. 
3. Important; valuable. Decay of Piety. 

4. More than little; a middle ſenſe be- 
tween little and great. Clarendon, 


CONSIDER ABLENESS. f [from confider= CONSI'STENCE, F / (conffenis er 
able.) Importance; dignityz moment; CONSI/STENCY, I Lati 


value; deſert; a claim to notice, Boyle, 


CONSVDERABLY, ad. [ from con ſiderable.] 


3. In a degree, deferving notice. 
| 3 Roſcommon, 
2. With importance; 1 

; , op. 
CONSTDERANCE. /. [from conſider.] Con- 
ſideration; reflection. Shakeſpeare. 

CONSUDERATE. a. [ confideratus, Latin. ] 
1. Serious; prudent ; not raſh, Tillot on. 

2, Having teſpect to; regardful, 

Decay of Piety, 

Moderate; not rigorous, ny, 


Calmly ; coolly, Bacon, 


CONSI'DERATENESS, ,. [from confide= CONSISTO'RIAL. a. { from cin 
lating to the eceleſiaſtieal court. 

CONSIDERA'TION, /. [from conſider, ] ' CO/NSISTORY. /. leon boris, la 
3 The place of juſtice in the 0 
Chriſti Hay 


rate.] Prudence ; calm deliberation. 


1. The act of conſidering z regard; no- 
tice, ; | Tocke, 


j 


Tſaiah. To CONST'ST. 2. @. [ confifto, Lat.] 


2. Firm ; not fluid, , 
CONSIDER ATELY. ad. | from confiderate.] CONSI/STENTLY. ad, [from c 


Having ene common reſemblarice, 


1. To ſubſiſt; not to periſh. Gi 
2. To continue fixed, without diſs 
B 


3. To be compriſed; to be cont 50 LE 
true cheexfulneſs con/jfr in benerolen 


4. To be compoſed beer c 
and water. 1 
5. To agree; not to oppoſe. 


n.] 
x, State with re ſpec̃t to material eri | 
water in its natural confiſence is level, 8801 


SW Degree of denſeneſs or rarity, SOLID, 


3. Jubſtance; form; make. 
4. Agreement with itſelf, or wil 
other thing. 4 
A ſtate in which thW&gs contin 
ome time at a ſtand, (Wy 


 CONSI'STENT, a. [ confiftent, Latin. SON AN 


1. Not contradictory ; not . 


4 * * A 
Without contradiction; agreeadl). # dreeme 


SONAN 
j accord 
SON a N 
u which 


el 


CON 


aſſembly of cardinals, 
4 N | Atterbury. 
ny ſolemn aſſembly. Milton. 
dlice of refidence. Shakeſpeare. 
O'CIATE. /. [from cenſocio, Latin. } 
accomplice z a confederate z a partner. 
| Hayward. 
NSO'CIATE, v. 4. [conſecio, Lat.] 
ro unite; to join. Witton, 
ro cement; to hold together. 
: Burnet, 
DNSO/CIATE, v. 2. To coaleſce 
nite. : Bentley, 
OCIA'TION. /. [from 1 
Alliance. en Fonſon, 
nion; intimaey; companionſhip, 
La BLE. a. [from conſole.] That 
ch admits comfort, 
)/NSOLATE. v. 3. [ conſolor, Lat.] 
comfort; to conſole, Brown. 
FOLA/TION. / [canſolatio, Latin. ] 
pfort ; alleviation of miſery, Bacon. 
SOLA'TOR. ſ. [Latio.] A comforter, 
$O'LATORY. / [from conſolate.] A 
ch or writing containing topicks of 
fort, Milron. 
0 LATORY. a. [from conſolate.] 
lieg to give comfort. 
ON SOLE. v. a. To comfort; to 


er. Pope. 
OLE. ſ. [ French. ] In architedt use, 
rt or member projecting in manner of 


acket, Chambers, 
50 LER. g. [from con ſole.] One that 
$3 comfort. Warburton. 


d0'LIDANT, a, [from conſolidate. } 
a has the quality of uniting 
nds, . 


DNSO'LIDATE. v. a. [conſolider, Fr.] 


arden, Burnet, Arbuthnot, 
To combine two parliamentary bills 
d one, 

VSO LD ATE. v. », To grow firm, 
d, or ſolid. Bacon, Woodward, 
POLIDA'TION, /. [from conſolidate. ] 
Tte«@ of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 
wy annexipg of one bill in parliament 
nother, 


The combining two benefices into one, 
SONANCE 8 
SONANCY, ; J. [conſonance, Fr.] 

Accord of ſound. Motten. 
Cookiſtency ; congruence. Hammond. 


Agreement ; concord; friendſhip. 

Shateſpeare, 
ONANT, 4. [ conſonance, Fr.] Agree- 
according; conſi ſtant, Hooker, 
SONANT, Je [conſorans, Latin.] A 
u Which cannot be ſounded by itſelf, 


CO/NSORT. /. {conſors, Lat.] 


To form into a compact or ſolid body; 


CON PIRACY. g. [conſpiratio, Latin, 


CON 


CO'NSONANTLY. ad. [from conſonant.] 


Conſiſtently ; agreeably, Hooker. Tillot/on, 


CO'NSONANTNESS. /. { from conſonant. ] 


Agreeableneſs; conſiſtency. 


CO/NSONOUS, a: [ conſonus, Latin. ] Agree- 


ing in ſound; ſymphonious, 


CONSOPIA' TION. / [from conſopic, Lat.] 
1. [ ſof rar, 


The act of laying to ſleep. 


1. Companion; partner. | Denbar!, 


2. An aſſembly; a divan; 2 conſulta- 


tion. 

3. A number of inftruments playing to- 
ge th er. 5 E cclu fe 
4. Concurrence; union. Atterbury. 


To CON SO RT. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


To aſſociate with. Dryden, 


To CONSORT, v. a. 


1. To join; to mix; to marry, He with 
his conſorted Eye. Milton, Locke, 
2. To accompany. Sbaleſpeare. 


CONSO'RTABLE. 2. [from conſort. To 


be compared with; ſuitable, Wotton. 


CONSURTION. f, [conjortie, Lat.] Part- 


nerſhip; ſociety. 


CONSPE'CTABLE. a. [from conſpectus, 


Litin,] Eaſy to be ſeen. 


CONSPECTUTTY. g. [conſpe#us, Latin. ] 


Senſe of ſeeing. Sbateſpeare. 


CONSPE/RSION, /. {conſperfio, Lat.] A 


ſprinkling about. 


CONSPICU/ITY., . [from conſpicuous. ] 


Brightne(s ; favourableneſs to the fight, 
| | Glanville, 


CONSPICUOUS. 4. [conſpicuas, Latin. ] 


1. Ovvious to the ſight ; ſeen at diſtance, 


2. Eminent; famous; diſtinguiſhed, 
Addiſon, 


CONSPVCUOQUSLY, ad, [from conſpicuous, ] 


1, Obviouſly to the view. Watts, 
2. Eminently ; fxmouſly ; remarkably, 


CONSPI'CUOUSNESS./. [ from conſpicuous, ] 


1. Expoſure to the view. Beyle. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. > 
1, A plot; a concerted treaſon, Dryden. 
2. An agreement of men to do any thing 
evil or unlawful, Corel. 
3- Tendency of many cauſes to one 
event, | 


CONSPI'RANT, 2. [conſpirans, Latin. } 


Conſpiring; engaged in a conſpiracy; 
lotting. | Shakeſpeare, 


CONSPIRA/TION, /. [conſpirati, Latin. ] 


lot, 


Ap 
CONSPI'RATOR. / [from conſpire, Lat.] 


A man engaged in a plot; a plotter, 
South, 


To CONSPTRE, v. v. [conſpire, Latin. ] 


1. To concert a crime ; to plot. 
Shakeſpeare 
Bb 2 2. To 


CON 
2. To agree together; as, all things con- 
ſpire to male bim bat py. . 
CONSPIRER. ſ. [from conſpire.} A con- 
ipirator; a plotter. Shakeſpeare, 
CUNSPIE RING Powers. In mechanicks. ] 
All ſuch as act in direction not oppoſite to 
one another. Harris, 
CONSPURCA/TION, . [from conſ-urco, 
Larin.] Defilement ; pollution. 
' CO'NSTABLE. ſ. [comes flabuli, as it is 
ſuppoſed. ] 
1. Lord high conflable is an ancient officer 
of th» crown, long diſuſed in England, 
The function of the 1 of England 


conſiſted in the care of the common peace 


of the land in deeds of arms, and in mat- 
ters of war. To the court of the conſa- 
ble and marihal belonged the cognizance of 
contracts, deeds of arms Without the realm, 
and combats and blaſonry of arms within 
it. From theſe are deprived petty con//a- 
bles, or inferiour officers of the peace. 

2 Corel. Clarendon, 
2. Toover-runthe CONSTABLE, To ſpend 
more than what a man knows himſelſ to be 
worth. 


CO'NS'Y ABLESHIP, ſ. [from corftlable.] 


The office of a conſtable. Carew. 
CO'NSTANCY, ſ. [corflantia, Latin. ] 
1. Immutability z perpetuity z unalterable 
continuance, 4 Hooker. 
2. Conſiſtency; unvaried ſtate, Ray. 
3+ Reſolution; Readineſs, Prior. 
4. Laſting affection. South. 
5. Certainty ; veracity. Shakeſpeare. 
CO'/NSTANT, a. ¶conſtans, Latin. 
1. Firm; not fluid. f Boyle, 
1. Unvaried; unchanged z immutable 
durable. X a 
3. Firm; reſolute; determined. 
| 1 Shakeſpeare. 
4. Free from change of affection. Sidney, 
Certain; not various, Addiſon. 
CO'NSTANTLY, ad. ¶ from conſlant.] Un- 
variablyz perpetually; certainly; ſtea- 


Yo 
70 CUNSTE'LLATE. v. u. [confeellatus, 


Latin. ] To ſhine with one general liaht. 
Jo CONSTE'LLATE. v. 4. To unite ſeve- 
ral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour. 
CONSTELLA'TION. f. [trom conſtellate.] 
1. A eluſter of fixed ſtars, Iſaiah 
2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excel- 
lencies, Hammond, 
CONSTERNA'TION, /. [from corfterno, 
Lat,] Aſtoniſnment; amozcement 5; won- 
der. South, 
To CO'NSTIPATE. v. a. [from con po, 
Latin, 


1. To crowd together into a narrow room. 


2. To ſtop by filling up the paſſages. 
, 4 Arbutbnet, 


CON 


3. To bind the belly. 

CONSTIPA'/TION. f. [from confiay 
1 The act of crowding any thing; 
room. 


2. Stoppage; obſtruction by plein 


f tk 
CONSTITUENT, 2. { conftitumy, 
Elemental; eſſential ; het of wi 
thing confiſts, Did 
CONSTITUENT. . 
1. The perſon or thing which « 
or ſeitles any thing 
2. That which is neceſſary to the 
ence of any thing, + 
tie that deputes another. 
To CONSTITUTE. v. a. fc 
I. To give formal ex ſtence; og 
i Decay i 
2. To erect; to eſtabliſh. 
3. To depute. 
CO'NSTITUTER, ſ. [from corfitut 
that conſtitutes or apprints, 
CONSTITU'TION, /. { from cf 
1. The act of conſtituting ; evating 
bliſhing. 
2. State of being; natural quiſis 
. | N 


3. Corporeal frame. A 
4. Temper of body, with reſpeAn| 
5. Temper of mind. Sidi. G 
6. Eſtabliſhed form of government; 
of laws and cuſtoms, 
7. Particular laws; eſtabliſhment; 
tion. 
CONSTITU'TIONAL. 2. [from! 
. 
1. Bred in the conſtitution; ral 


2. Conſiſtent with the conſtitution 


CO! NSTITUTIVE. a. [ from cn 


1. Elemental; eſſential; produd 
2 Having the power to ena 
bliſh, 1 


7 CON S TRAIN. v. a. [ confraindh 


1. To compel ; to force to ſome! 
2, To hinder by force, 
3. To neceſſitate. 
4. T5 violate; to raviſh, 
. To confine; to preſs, 
CONSTRA'/INABLE «©. [from 
' Liable to conſtraint, 
CONSTRA'INER. /. [from cf 
that conſtrains, 2 
CONSYRA'INT, ſ. Lcontraintt * 
Compulfion; violence; confinen 


To CONSTRICT. wv. 4. Lc 
1. To bind; to cramp. 1 
2. To contract; to cauſe to fan 


ONRISTRNES [from confi 
traction; compreſſio 


CON CON 


MOTOR, , [conftriter, Latin,] CONSULAR, e, [conſularis, Latin. ] 
— — int Bo 1. Relating to 0 — Fpeclator 


Arbutbnot. 2. ConsuLan Man, One who has been 

TRI/NGE, v. 4. [confiringe, Lat.] conſul, Ben Jon ſon. 
mpreſs;z to contract; to bind. CO'NSULATE, ſ. [conſulatrs, Lat.] The 
Shakeſpeare. office of conſul, Addiſon. 

LINNGENT. 4. [conſtringens, Lat.] CO' NSULSHIP. f. [from conſul. ] The office 
g the quality of binding or compreſſ- of conſul, Ben Jonſon, 


Bacon, To CONSU'LT, v. #, [conſulto, Latin. ] To 
STRUCT. v. 4. Lconſtructus, Lat.] take counſel together. Clarendon, 
ld z to form. . + Boyle. To CONSULT, v. a. 

RUCTION, / [corfiru#io, Latin. ] 1. To aſk advice; as, be conſulted bis 
e at of building; fabrication, friend. : 

e form of building; ſtructure z; fa- 2. To regard; to act with view or reſpect 


Arbutbnet. do. . L'Efran . 
e putting of words together in ſuch 3. To plan; to contrive, Clarendon, 
ner as to convey a complete ſenſe, 4. To ſearch into; to examine; to en- 


Clarke. Locke, quire of; ay, to conſult an author, 
Je act of arranging terms in the pro- CONSULT. /. [from the vecb,] 


aer; the act of interpreting; ex- 1. The aQ of conſulting, Dryden, 
ion. Shakeſpeare, 2. The effect of conſulting ; determination, 
e ſenſe ; the meaning. Collie, 3. A council; a number of perſons aſſem- 
demem; meatal repreſentation; he bled in deliberation. | Swift, 


bad confrufion upon good actions. CONSULTA'TION, /. ſ from conſult, ] 
Brown, 1. The act of conſulting ; ſecret deliberg- 
e manner of deſcribing a figurein tion. Mark, 
try. | 2, A number of perſons conſulted together, 
RUCTURE, ſ. [from conflru#?,] Wiſeman, 
edifice; fabric k. Blackmore, CONSULT ER. ſ. [from con ſult.] One that 
S TRUE. v. a. ¶conſtruo, Latin. ] conful:s or aſks counſel, Deuteronomy. 
0 range words in their natural CONSVU MAB] E. a. from can ſume. Suſe 


ceptible of deſtruction. ikking, 
d interpret ; to explain, Heooker. To CONSUME, v». a, ſconſumo. Lat.] Ta 


NSTUPRATE, v. 4. [ronflupro waſte; to ſpend; to deſtroy, Deuteronomy, 
J To violatez to Foil gy de. To CONSU'/ME, v.n. To waſte aways to 


be exhauſted, Shakeſpeare. 
UPRA/TION, /. [from conſtuprate. ] CONSUMER. , [from conſume.) One 
tion ; defilemeht, that ſpends, waſtes, or deſtroys any thing. 


PBSTA'NTIAL, a. ¶ conſubſtantialit, To CONSU'MMATE. v. a.{conſommer, Fr.] 
J. | To complete; to perfect. Shakeſpeare, 
ving the fame eſſence or ſubſtance, CONSU'/MMATE. a. | from the verb.] Com- 


| Hooker, plete; perfect. Addiſon, 
vg of the ſame kind or nature. CONSUMMA'TION, ſ. (un conſummate] 
Ms Brerewood, 1. Completion; perfection; end. 
PBSTANTIA/LITY,/. [from conſub- Addiſon, 
.] Exiſtence of more than one in the 2. The end of the preſent ſtate of things. 
ſubſtance, Hammond. 3. Death; end of life, Shakeſpeare, 


SUBSTA'NTIATE. v. 3. [con ans CONSU/MPTION, f. | conſumptio, Latin.] 
i, Latin.] To unite in one com- 1. The act of conluming z waſte z deſtruc- 
udſtance or nature. tion. / Locke, 
IBSTANTIA/TION, [from con- 2. The ſtate of waſting or periſhing, 

itiate,] The union of the body of 3. A waſteof muſcular fleſh, attended with 
leſſed Saviour with the ſacramental a hectick fever. Quincy. Shakeſpeare, 
at, according to the Lutherans, CONSU/MPTIVE. 3. [trom conſume. | 


Atterbury, 1. Deſtructive ; waſting ; 3 
L. f. (conſul, Latin. ] Audiſan. 


e chief magiſtrate in the Roman re» 2, Diſeaſed with a conſumption, Harvey, 
. Dryden, CONSU/MPTIVENESS, /. [from conſunp- 
a officer commiflioned in foreign tive.] A tendency to a conſumption. 

t judge between the merchants of CONSU/TILE, a. [conſutilis, Lat.] That is 
ton, fewed or ſtitched together, Is 
9 7 


- 


CON 
To CONTA'/BULATE.v. 8.[contabulo, Lat. ] 
To floor with boards, 


CONTABULA'TION, |. [contabulatio, Lat.] 


A joining of boards together, 
CONTACT. f. [contafus, Latin.] Touch; 
cloſe union. Newton, 


. CONTA'CTION, .. [ contaFus, Lat.] The 


act of touching. Brown. 
CONTA'GION, /. [contagie, Latin. ] 
I, The emiſſion from body to body by 
which diſeaſes are communicated, Bacon. 
2. Infection; propagation of miſchief, 
King Charles, 
3. Peſtilenee; venomous emanations. 
| - Shakeſpeare. 
CONTA/GIOUS, 4. [from contagio, Latin. ] 
Infectious; caught by approach. Prior. 
CONTA/G1OUSNESS, /, | from contagious. ] 
The quality of being contagious, 
To CONTAIN, v. „ eee Latin.] 
1. To hold, as a veſſel. 
2. To compriſe, as a writing, Jaobn. 
3. To reſtrrin; to with- hold. Spenſer. 
To CONTA'IN, v. 2. To live in continence 
or chaſtity. Arbuthnot, 
CONTA/INABLE,. a, [from contain.] Poſ- 
ſible to be contained, Boyle. 
To CONTA'MINATE. v. a. [centamino, 
Latin, ] To defilez to corrupt by baſe 
mixture. Shakeſpeare. 
CONTA'MINATE, 3. {from the verb.] 
Polluted; defiled, Shakeſpeare, 
CONTAMINA'TION, f. [from contami- 
nate.) Pollution; defilement. 
CONTE'MERATED. a. [ contemeratus, Lat,] 
Violated; polluted, 
To CONTE'MN, v. a. [contemno, Latin, ] 
To deſpiſe; to ſcorn; to light; to ne- 


gle?. \ 
CONTE'MNER, ſ. [from contemn.] One 
_ * that contemns; a deſpiſer. 
To CONTEMPER. v. . { contempero, Lat.] 

To ma derate by mixture. . 
CONTE'MPERAMENT, I from centen- 

pero, Lat.] The degree of any quality as 
" tempered fo others, Derbam. 


To CONTE'MPERATE. v. @, [fiom con- 


tempero, Latin.] To moderate; to tem- 
per by mixture. Wiſeman. 
CONTEMPERA'TION. ſ. [from contem- 
perate. ] - 
1. Ihe act of moderating or tempering. 
2, Proportionate mixture; ptoportion, 
To CONTE/MPLATE. v. a. [contempler, 
Lat.] To ſtudy; to mecitate. Watts 
ONTEMPLATE v. 4. To muſe; 
think ſtudiouſly w th long attention. 
CONTEMPLA'TION.f. | from contemplate. ] 
1. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any 
ſubject. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the 


-CONTE/MPLATIVE, ., [fm 


South. * 


CON 


ſoul, employed in attention » 
things, R 
3. Study; oppoſed to action: 


plate. 
af Given to thought; ſtudiou;t 
A. 
2. Employed in ſtudy; dedicatel 
3- Having the power of thought, 
CONTE'MPLATIVELY. 2 
templative.] Thoughtfully; ated 
CON 1 EMPLA'TOR, /. Latin] 
ployed in ſtudy, ö 
CONTEMPORARY, 4. 
French.] 
1. Living in the ſame age. 
2. Born at the ſame time. 
3. Exifting at the ſame point oft 
CONTE/MPORARY, /, One 
. the ſame time with another, 
To CONTE/MPORISE, v. & 
tem pus, Latin, ] To make contay 


CONTE MPT. ſ. [conterprus, a 
1. The act of de ſpiſing other; | 


2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed; n 
CONTE/MPTIBLE. . [from a 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſem 
2. Deſpiſed ; ſcorned ; neglefith 
3. Scornful; apt to deſpiſe. 8 
CONTE'MPTIBLENESS, |, [fre 
tible.] The ſtate of being cont 
vileneſs; cheapneſs, Dag 
CONTE'MPTIBLY. ad. from a 
Meanly ; in a manner deſereitge 
CONTE'MPTUOUS, «, | from 

Scornful; apt to deſpiſe, 
Rais 


_ 
CONTE'MPTUOUSLY, ad. || 
tempruous,] With ſcorn ; wilds 
CON TE'/MPTUOUSNESS, |. | 
tem us.] Diſpoſition to contell 
To CONTE ND, v. u. | contends, la 
1. To ftrive; to ſtruggle in opp 
2. To vie; to act in emulation 
To CONTE'ND, v. a. To dilpulti 
to conteſt. 
COCNTE'NDENT, {. [from 
tagoniſt ; opponent, y 
CONTE'/NDER, . { from cont 
batant; champion. : 
CONTENT, a. | contentus, Fi 
1. Sa1i:fed fo as not to repinty? 
2. Satisfied ſo as not to offen 


To CONTENT. v. 3. ¶ from the 
1. To ſatisfy fo as to ſtop compa 


ABL 
dfibil:t 
ATI 
teflin 


X. 7 
ether 
7 7 


4 if . 
2. To pleaſe; to grati!y 4. 


CONTE'NT, /. {from the ven. 


CON 


ha oY . Shakeſpeare. 
— ſatisfact ian in a = 
ined. 0e. 
ich i tained, or included in 
which is contained, 245 ar 


or of containing; extent; ca- 
Graunt, 


jeh is compriſed in writing. 
ere 


TATION. ſ. I from content.] Sa- 


nz content. Sidney. 
TED, part, a. I from content. ] Sa- 
at quiet; not repininge &r9lles. 


TION, /. [contentio, Latin. ] 
debate; coatef}. . 
Decay of Piety. 
jon; endeavour to excel. 
22446 Shakeſpeare, 
neſs; zeal; ardour, R. gers. 
[TIOUS, 4. beer contend.] QMar- 
; given to debate; perverſe, 
TIOUS Juriſdiction. [In law.] 
which has a power to judge and 
de differences between contending 
Chambers, 
TIOUSLY, ad, { from contentious. ] 
ly; quarrelſomely. Brown, 
ITIOUSNESS.ſ.[ from contentious. ] 
{x to conteſt ; pet verſeneſs; turbu- 
Bentley. 
TLESS. 4. from content.] Diſ- 
d; diſſatisfied; uneaſy, 
Shakeſpeare, 
TMENT, ſ. [from content, the 


ieſcence without plenary ſatisfac- 
Hooker, Grew, 
fication, Wotton, 
MINOUS, 4. [conterminus, Lat.] 
g upon. Haie. 
RA'NEOUS. 4. conterraneys, Lat. ] 
me country. 
E'ST, v. 4. [contefler, Fr.] To 
to controvert ; to litigate, 


T. / [from the verb.] Diſpute ; 
ej debate, Denham. 
TABLE, 4a, {from conteſt, | Diſ- 
controveRtible, 
ABLENESS, /. 
ſibility of conteſt, 
A'TION, J. [from conteft.] The 
ttefling; debate; ſtrife. 


[from conteſt- 


Clarendon, 
X. v. 8, [contexo, Latin. } To 
ether. Boyle, 


T. . [conteærus, Latin. ] The ge- 
ti of a diſcourſe, Hammoed, 


D den, 
ST, v. n. 7 
ive; to contend, Burner. 
de; to emulate. Pope. 


CON 


CO'NTEXT, a. [from contex.] Knit tage- 
ther; firm. Derbam. 
CONTE'XTURE. /. [from contex.] The 
diſpoſition of parts one among another; 
the ſyſtem; the confitution, f 
Blackmore. 
CONTIGNA/TION. f. [contignatio, Latin. ] 
1. A frame of beams or boards joined to- 
ther. Watton, 
2- The act of framing or joining a ſabrick. 
CONTIGU'ITY, /. {from contiguous.) Ac- 
- tual contact. Urown: Hale. 
CONTV/GUOUS, a. [contiguus, Latin,] 
Meeting ſo as to touch. Newton. 
CONTFGUOUSLY, 24. [ from contiguous. ] 
Without any intervening ſpaces, Dryden. 
Cloſe conneRion, | 
O/NTINENCE. 3 : 
CO/NTINENCY. : J. [rontinentia, Latin, ] 
1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf, 
2. Chaſtity in general. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure, Grow. 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſures. 


Taylor, 
5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe. 
Ayliffe 


CONTINENT, a. [continens, Latin.] 
1. Chaſtez abſtemious in Jawful pleaſures, 


Shakeſpeare, 
2. Reſtrained; moderate; temperate, 

Shakeſpeare, 
3. Continuous; connected. Breretvood. 


CO NTINENT. ſ. [continens, Latin. ] 
1. Land not disjointed by the ſea from 
other lands, Bentley, 
2, That which contains any thing. 
Shakeſpeare, 
To CONTINGE. », . [contingo, Lat, } To 
touch ; to reach, 
CONTIVNGENCE, : . [from contingent. 
CONTIV/NGENCY, $ The quality of being 
fortuitous ; accidental poſſivility, Brown, 
CONTINGENT, a. ¶conting ns, Lat.] Fall- 


1 


ing out by chance; accidental, South, 
CONTI'NGENT, . 
1. A thing in the hands of chance. 
Grew. 


2. A proportion that falls to any perſon 
upon a di iſion. 

CONTI'NGENTLY. ed. [from contingent. J 
Accidentally ; without ſetiled rule, 

CONTVNGENTNESS, /. [from contingent.] 
Accidentalnefs ; fortuitouſneſs, f 

CONTINU AL. 4, [ continuus, Latin. ] 
x. Inceſſant; proceeding without intete 
ruption, Pepe. 
a. [In law.] A continua claim is made 
from time to time, withig every 9 


day. 
, oN. 
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EONTI'NUALLY: ad. [from continuel,] 
1. Without pauſe; without interruption. 
2. Without ceaſing, Bentley. 
CONT}UNUANCE, . {from continue. } 


1. Succeſhon uninterrupted, Addiſon. 
2. Permanence in one ſtate. 


| 5 Sidney, South, 
3. Adode in a place, | | 
4. Duration laſtingnefss Hayward. 
» Perſeverance, Romans. 


NTYNUATE, 4s [ continuatus, Latin, } 
1. Immediately united. Hooler. 
2. Uninterrupted; unbroken, Sbaleſp. 
CON TIN UA“lION. @ {trom tontinuz(e, ] 
Prot traction, or ſucceſſion uninterrupted. 
Ray. 
CONTVNUATIVE. ſ. {from Mee anc 
Exprefſiny permanence or duration. Watts. 
CON TIX UA “TOR. ſ. { from continuate, | He 
that continues or keeps up the ſeries or ſuc- 
cem̃on. | Brown, 
To CONTUNUE, v. n. [continuer, French. ] 
1. To remain in the ſame ſtate. 
Matthew, 
2. To laſt; to be durable, Samuel. 
3. To perſevere, | Job. 
To CONTI NU E. v. a. 
1. To protract, or repeat without interrup- 
tion. Pſalns, 
2. To unite without a chaſm, or interven- 
ing ſublance, Milton, 
CONTIUNUEDLY. 4d. [from continued. ] 
Without interruption z without ceaſing, 
: Norris, 
CON TI/NUER, /. [from continue.] Having 


the power of perſeverance. 


1. Connection uninterrupted z coheſion. 
2. The texture or coheſion of the parts of 
an animal body. Quincy. Arbutbnot. 
CONTINUOUS. e. [continuus, Lat.] Joined 
together without the intervention of any 
ſpace. Newton, 


- To CONTO/RT, wv. a. {contortus, Lat.] To 


- twiſt ;z to writhe. . 

cONTORTION. /. [from contort.] Twiſt z 
wry motion; flexure. . Rays 

CONTO'UR, . [French.) The ovtline g 
the line by which apy figure is defioed or 
terminated, . 

CO'NTRA. A Latin prepoſition uſed in 
compofition, which ſignifies againſ?. 

CO VTRABAND. a. [contrabando, Italian. ] 
Prohibited ; illegal; unlawful. Dryden. 

To CO'NTRABAND. . a, [from the ad- 
jective.] To import goods probibited, 


Ts CONTRA'CT, v. 4. {contraftus, Lat.] 


1. To draw together; to ſhorten, Donne. 

2. To bring two parties together; to make 

a bargain, Dryden. 

3» To betroth; to affiance, Tailsrs 
| 


Shakeſpeare, _ 
CONTINU/ITY. . [continuitas, Latin. 


co 


4+ To procurez to bring; 5 
draw ; to get; as, be contrach by 


be conttacte a diſeaſe, * 1 
5. To ſhorten; to abtidge; ug vPp 
To CONTRA'CT, . a, 1 

1. To ſhrink up; to grow ſhot, . 

2. To bargain: as, to contrad h 

tity of proviſions, 14 
CONTRA/CT, parricipiala, Ian * 

Affianced; contracted. | wy 
CO/N TRACT. . 'T 

1. A bargain z a compact. Ty 
2. An a@ whereby a man and 46 

betrothed to one another, {i 15 

3. A writing in which the tem .] 

gain are included, * 
CONTRACTEDNESS.ſ. nun 0 

The ſtate of being cqatratted, 
CONTRACTIBULITY, , [i NTI 

tible.] Poſſibility of being coun „15 
CONTRA'CTIBLE. . ff 

Capable of contraction. RA 
CONTRA“ CTIBLENEss. /.[ 1. 

tible.] The quality of ſuffetig h fe 

tion. ſec 
CONTRA'CTILE, 2. [fron 

Having the power of ſhorteniagit Ra! 
CONTR A/CTION, fe [ contrafii 4 

I» The act of contracting or! RA! 
2. The act of ſhrinking or fir * 

| nt 

J- The ſtate of being contract R * 

into a narrow compaſs. jon, ] 

4+ [In grammar, ] The redudu RAI 
yowels or ſyllables to one. ad re 

5. Abbreviation : as, tbe ung Ra“ 

contractions. Fre 
CONTRA'CTOR. /. [from an 

of the parties to a contract or la TRA! 
To CONTRADI/CT, wv, 4. (n k, þ 

1. To oppoſe verbally, 

2. To be contrary to; to rep RAR 
CONTRADI'CTER, /. [from # ] 

ne that contradicts; an opc Pugs 
CONTRADICTION, /, {fron conſi 

1. Verbal oppoſition z contri tive o 

tion, RAR 

2. Oppoſition. TS. da m. 

3. Inconſiſteney; incongruitſ differe 

4. Contrariety in thought or #3 a 

| RAR 
CONTRADVCTIOUS, a, f rarier 

1. Filled with contradiQi00 RA/R 

2. Inclined to contradict. e; rep 
CONTRADI'CTIQUSNESS þ RAR 

tradicrious ] Inconſiſtenc). Oppe 
CONTRADI'CTORILY. «. [FR 12 

diftory,] Inconſiſteatly with veel 
| politely to others, aq 


CON 
ADI'CTORY. 4. [contradifiorien 


dopofite to; inconſiſtent with,' South. 
Is logick.} That which is in the full- 
ppofirion. 
RADI/CTORY. Y. A 

b opp ſes the other in all 


N propoſition 


its terms ; 
eden. Bramball. 
Tk aDISTI/NCTION, . 
WW oſite qualities, Glanville, 
TRADISTI/NGUISH, v. 4. con- 
nd diſnguiſh.) To diſtinguiſh by op- 
e qualities, Locbe. 
RAFVSSURE, ſ. [from contra and 
.] A crack of the ſkull, where, the 
was inflicted, is called fiſſure ;z but 
e contrary part, centraſiſſure. 
ary parts N — 
NTRAI/NDICATE. v a. [contra and 
0, Latini} Ta point out ſome peculiar 
ptom, corittaty to the general tenour of 
malady. Harvey. 
RAINDICA/TION, ſ. [from contra- 
ate.) An indication or ſymptom, 
h forbids that to be done which the 
d ſcope of a diſeaſe points out at 


RAMU RE. /. [contremur, Fr.] An 
wall byilt about the main wall of a 


RANI'TENCY, 4 [from contra and 
t, Latin.] Re- action; a refiflency 
nt preſſure, i, 
RA POS“ TION. ſ. [from contra and 
,] A placing over againſt. 
RAREGULA/RITY, /. [from con- 
ad regularity. ] Contrariety to rule. 
RA'RIANT, a. [ cotttrariaht, contra- 
Freach.] loconGftent ; contradic- 


RARIES: f. [from chntrary.] In 
k, propofitions which deſtroy each 


rr. J. [from contratietas, 


pugnance; oppoſition; Wotton, 
conſiſtency ; quality or poſition de- 
ve of its oppoſite, Sidney, 
RA'RILY. ad. [from contrary.] 

da manner contrary, = | 


ay. 
Pilferent ways; in different direc- 


RARINESS, . from contrary. ] 
Aarieiy ; oppoſition, 

RA'RIUUS. a, [from contrary, ] Op- 
©; repugnant. Milten. 
RA'RIOUSLY, ad, {from contrari- 
Oppaſitely, Shakeſpeare, 
RA/RIWISE. ad, 
onrecſely, Bacon, 
« 4 contrary, Davie, Rakigh, 
bi 1. 0 


Diſtincrion 


CON 


CONTRARY. «; [contrarias, Latin. 
1, Oppofitez contradictory z not ſimply 


different. aVitys 
2. Inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing. Til/orſons 


3. Adverſe ; in an oppoſite direction. 
CO'NTRARY. /. [from the adjeRive, ] 
1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 
Cowley, 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other, 
3. Onthe CONTRARY. In oppoſition ; on 


the other fide, Swift. 
4. To the Cox TRAR T. To 4 contrary 
purpoſe. Sti ling fleet. 


7 CONTRARY, v. 4. [contravier, Fr.] 


To oppoſe; to thwart, Obſolete. 
; Latimer, 

CO'NTR AST, J. [ contraſte, Fr.] Uppofie 
tion and diſſimilitude of figures, by which 
one contributes to the viſibilicy or effect of 
another. 

To CONTRAYST, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To place in oppoſition. * 

2. To ſhew another figure to adyati- 
tage. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION, ſ. [from contre 
and vallo, Lat.] The fortification thrown 
UP, to hinder the ſallies of the garri- 

on. 

To CONTRAVE/NE. v. a. [contra and 
venio, Latin.) To oppoſe; 1o obitrit 3 
to baffle. 

CONTRAVE/NER, ſ. from contravene.] 
He who oppoſes another, 

CONTRAVE'NTION, /. [French,] Oppo- 
fition. Swift, 

CONTRAYE'RVA: /. A ſpecies of birth» 
wort; iller, 

CONTRECTA'TION, /, [contrefaris, Lat.] 

A toyching. . 

CONTRI'BUTARY. 4. [ from cen and tri- 
butary.] Paying tribute to the ſame ſove- 
reign. 

To» CONTRYUBUTE. v. 4. [contribuo, La- 
tin,] To give to ſome common ftork, 


To CONTRVUBUTE. v. . To pow a 
part; to have a ſhare in any act or effect. 


Pope. 
CONTRIBU'TION, ſ. from 2 
1. The act of r. ſome deſign in 
conjunAion with other perſons, 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands 
for ſome common purpoſe, Graunt, 
3. That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
army lying in a country, Shakeſpeart, 
CONTRIBUTIVE: 4. [from contri 92 
That which has the power or quality 
promoting any purpoſe in concurrence with 
other motives, Decay of Piety. 
CONTRIBUTOR. ſ. [from contribute. ] One 
that bears a part in ſome common defign. 
Cc CON 
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CON 


CONTRI'BUTORY. . {from contribute. ] 
Promoting the ſame end; bringing athſt- 
| ance to ſome joint deſign. . 
To CONTRISTATE, v. 4. [contrifto, Lat.] 
To ſadden; to make porrou ful. 
| "= Bab on. 
CONTRIST ACTION. ſ. [from contriſtate.] 
The act of making fad; the flate of being 
made ſad. Hacon, 
CONTRITE. 42. 1 Latin, ] 
„1. Bru.fed ; much worn. 
. ſenſe of guilt; penitent, Contrite is ſor- 
 rowtul for fin, t;om the love of God and 
_ defire of pleafing him; and attrite is ſor- 
rowful for fin, from the fear of puniſh- 
mer t RE. | Rogers. 
CON TRI TENESS. /, [from contrite. ] Con- 
tri ion; repentance, | 
CONTRLTTION. g. {from contrite.] 
1. I he act of grinding, or rubbing to pow- 
der. | Newton, 
2. Penitence ; ſorrow for fin, Spratt, 
CONTRUVABLE. a. ¶ from contrive, | Pol- 
_ fible to be planned by the mins. 
| . Wilkins. 
CONTRI'VANCE, g. [from contrive. ] 
1. The act of contriving z excogitation. 
2. Scheme; plan. Glanville. 
3. A conceit;z a plot; an artifice. 
Atterbury. 
To CONTRUVE. , a. [controuver, French. ] 
1. To plan out; to excogitate, Tillotſon. 
2. To wear away, Spenſer, 
To CONTRIVE. v. a. To form or deſign ; 
to plan. Shakeſpeare, 
CONTRYUVEMENT. /. [from contrive.] In- 
vention. 8 
CUNTRUVER. /. [from contrive.] An in- 


venter. Denbam. 


| CONTRO/L., J. [contrele, French. ] 


1. A regiſter or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the 

other, ; 

2, Check; reftra'nt. Waller, 
3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. 
To CONTROL. v. a, [from the noun. ] 

1, To keep under check by a counter 

1eckoning. 

2. To govern ; to reſtra'n; to ſubject. 

3. To overpower : ſo confute. Bacon, 
CONTRO/LLABLE. @. [from control.] 

Subject tu control; ſubject to be over- 
ruled | 
CONTROLLER. ,. [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 

ſtraining, Dryden. 
CONTRO'LLERSHIP, ſ. [from controller. 
Ihe office of a controller. 
CONTRO'LMENT. g. [from control.] 
1. The power rr att of ſuperintending or 
reſtraining; reftraints Davies, 


2. We rn with ſorrow; haraſſed with the 


CON 


2. Oppoſition ;. reſtraint ; confuty 
CONTROVERSIAL, a. [from | 
verſy. ] Relating to diſputes ; diſpu 


CONTROVERSY. /. { comroverſu, la 
1. Diſpute ; debate; agitativn of ag 
opinions. g be 
2 A ſuit in law. 

3. A quarrel. 

4. Oppoſition ; enmity, Shai 
To CO'NTROVERT. . . [an 
Latin. ] To debate; to diſpute un 
in writing. x 
CONTROVE'R TIBLE. ad. [from « 

vert] Diſputable. =_ 

CONTROVE/RTIST, /. [from om 
Diſpurant. =_ 

CONTUM A/CIOUS, 2. [ cortumas, la 
Obſtinate; perverſe; ſtubborn, 

we” 

CONTUMA'CIOUSLY, ad. [fron 

maciaus ] Odſtinately; inflexidly; 

verſely. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS, /, [fron 
macious,] Obſtinacy; perverſerth. 


CO'NTUMACY. [, [from contumati, 
1. Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs; {tubdur 
inflexibility. | 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt 
obedience to any lawful ſummons d 
cial order, 5 

CON TUME LIOUS. a. [ contumeliya 
1. Reproachful ; rude; W 


2. Inclined to utter reproach ; brutal 
Government if l 
3. ProduQtive of reproach 1 
| ecay 6 
CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. [fron 
melious ] Reproachfully ; content 
rudeſy. 1 
CONTUME/LIOUSNESS. , Ii 
melious ] Rudeneſs; reproach. 
CO/NTUMELY, ſ. { contumelia, lat 
neſs; contemptuouſneſs ; bitterne 
gusge z reproach, Hasler. 
To CON TUS E. v. a, Tce un lth 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe. 1 
2. To bruiſe the fleſh without 2 fü 
the continuity. 4, 
CONTU'SION, . [from contuſio, i 
1. The act of beating or bruilinf-, 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or h 


3. A bruiſe, 
CONVALE/SCENCE, ? ſ [fron 
CONVALE'SCENCY. J /eſco, la 

newal of health; recovery from 0 


CONVALE'SCENT, a, [corvel/ 
Recoveringe 5 
4 


CON 


FE/NABLE. a. [convenable, Fr.] Con- 
nt with z agreeable to; according to. 
INVE'NE. v. . [conveni», Latin. ] To 
je toge her; to aſſemble, Boyle, 
DNVENE. v. 4. 

0 call together; to aſſemble z to con- 


e. Clarendon. 
o ſummen judicially. Ayliffes 
| $ {. [convenientia, Lat.] 

Fitneſs ; propriety. Hocker. 
'ommodiouſneſs; eaſe. Calamy. 


Cauſe of eaſe 3 accomodation, 
Dryden. 
Fitneſs of time or place. Shakeſpeare. 
E'NIENT, 2. [| conveniens, . Fit; 
ble; proper; well adapted. 
en eee. 
E'N|ENTLY, ad. [from convenient. ] 
'ommodiouſly 3 without difficulty. 
Shakeſ; eare. 
Fitly, ilkins. 
VENT, /. [conventus, Latin.] 
An sfſembly of religious perſons. 


; Shakeſpeare. 
A religious houſe; a monaſtery ; a 
nery. Addijon, 


DNVE/NT, v. 4. [convenio, Latin, ] 

call before a judge or judicature, 
Shakeſpeare. Bacon. 

E/NTICLE. ſ. [ conventiculum, Latin. ] 


An aſſembly z a meeting. Ayliffe. 
An aſſembly for worſhip. Hooker. 
A ſecret afſembly, Shakeſpeare, 


ENTICLER. ſ. [from conwenticle. | 
that ſupports or frequents private and 
ful afſemblies. 
E'NTION. /. [conventlo, Latin] 
The act of cuming together; union; 
tion, Boyle. 
An afſembly. Swift, 
contract; an agreement for a time. 
ENTIONAL., @. [from convention. ] 
ulated; agreed on by compact. Hale. 
ENTIONARY. a. [from convention. ] 


* Carew. 
ENTUAL, 2. [conventuel, French. ] 
ging to a convent ; monaſtick, 

Ayliſe. 
ENTUAL. g. [from convent-] A 
k a nun; one that lives in a con- 


UNVE'RGE. v. n, [co , Latin, ] 
tend to one point from different places, 


PRGENT a Newton. 
o * rom * 
Mono. 4. converge, ] 


Tending to one point 
different places, 


ERSABLE. 4. [from converſe. ] Qua- 
for converſation 5 fit for — Avg 


D ryden, . 


ing upon contract; ſettled by ſtipula- | 


CON 


COVVE'RSABLENESS, ſ. [from conwer- 
ſable.] The quality of being a pleating 
companion, 

CONVE/RSABLY. 4d. [from converſable.] 
In a converſable manner, 

CONVE-ASAN T. a. | converſant, French. ] 
1. Acquain:ed with; familiar. Hooker, 
2. Having intercourſe with anv. 

FJeſpua, 
3. Relating to; having for its ovject 3 
concerning; /ogick is converſant about 
many things. Hooker. Addiſon. 

CONVERSA/TION, /. {conver ſatio, Latin. ] 
1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk. 

2, A particular act of diſcourſing upon any 

ſubject. 

3. Commerce; intercourſe; familiarity. 
Dryden. 

4. Behaviour; manner of acting in com- 

mon life. Peter, 

CONVE/RSATIVE, a. [from converſe. | 
Relating to publick life; not contempia- 
tive. 

Tos CONVERSE. v. n. cox verſer, French. ] 
1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourſe 
with. Locle. 
2. To be acquainted with, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 


talk, Milton. 
4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſub- 
ject. 


5. To have commerce with a different 
ſe x. 
CO 9 — the verb.] 
di 


1. Manner courſing in a familiar life. 

Po . 
2. Acquaintance z cohabitation; famalia- 
rity. Glanville, 


CONVE/RSELY. ad [from converſe. ] With 
change of order; reciprocally, 

COM VE/RSION, ſ. [converfio, Latin.] 
1. Change from one ſtate into another; 
tranſmutation, Arbutbnot, 
2. Change from reprobation to grace, 
3. Change from one religion to an- 
other, 
4. The interchange of terms in an argu» 
ment; as, no virtue is vice, no Vice is vir- 


tue. 

CONVE'RSIVE. a. [from converſe.] Con- 
vel ſable; ſociable, 

To CONVE/RT, v. 4. [converto, Latin. ] 
1. To change into another ſubſtance; te 
tranſmute. Burnet, 

1. To change from one religion to an- 
other, 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life, 
4. To turn toward any point, FPrown. 
» To apply to any uſe; to appropriate, 

To CONVE'RT,. v. n, To undergo a change; 

to be tranſmuted, Shakeſpeare. 
Cc2 CON» 


CON 


CO'NVERT. /. A perſon converted from 
one opinion to another. ling fleet. 
CONVE'RTER, /. [from convert. ] One that 
makes converts, 
CONVERTIBULITY./. [ from gonwertibile.] 
The quality of being poſſible to be con- 
verted. 
CONVERTIREE. 4. {from convert. ] 
1. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable. 
| Arbuthnet. 
2. So much alike as that one may be uſed 
for the other. Swift. 
CONVE'RTiBLY. ad, | from convertible.] 
| Reciprocaliy. South, 
CONVE/RTITE, ſ. [converti, French. ] A 
convert. onne. 
CONVEX. 4. [convexus, Latin.} RiGng 
in a circular form; oppoſite to concave. 
CO'NVEX, ſ. A convex body, _ Ticket. 
CONVT/XED, 3 a. [from convex. ] 
Protuberant in a circular form. 
| Brown. 
CONVE*XEDLY. ad. [ from convex. ] In a 
convex farm. | Brown. 
CONVE'XITY. /. [from convex.] Protu- 
berance in a circular form. ; Newton. 
CONVE/XLY. ad. {from convex.) In a 
convex form, Grew, 
CONVE'XNESS. ſ. [from convex. ] Sphe- 
roidical protuberance j convexity, 
CONVE/XO-CONCAVE, a. Having the 
- hollow on the inſide, correſponding to the 
external protuberance. Newton, 
To CONVE'Y. v. a. [convebs, Latin. ] 
1. To carry; tv tranſport ſrom one place 
to another. 1 Kings, 
2. To hand from one to another. Locke, 
3. To carry ſecretly. 9 n Year 
4. To bring; to tranſmit. oc be. 
5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 
6. To impart. Lacke. 
7. To introduce, Locke. 
$. To manage with privacy. 
CONVE/YANCE. /. [from convey. ] 
1. The act of removing any thing, 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
2. Way for carriage or tranſportation. 
p | ; Raleigh, 
3+ The method of removing ſecretly. - 
| Shakeſ eare, 
4. The means by which any thing is con- 
veyed. | Shakeſpeare, 
3. Delivery from one to another. 
Wh Locke, 
6. AQ of transferring property. 
| ipenſer. 
7. Writing by which property 


is tranſ- 
erred, 


Clarendon. 
8, Secret management 3 juggling artifice, 


Hooker, Hudibras, 


. 


C ON,. 
co AN ER. J. [from comp 


1 
A lawyer who draws writings by ; ; 
property is transferred, LU! 
CONVE/YER. /. [from convey.) Uuy telf 


Carries or tranſmits any thing, 


| Ben 
To CONVI CT. ». a. [ convinco, lay 
1. To prove guilty z to detect in gt 


| iy 
2. To confute; to diſcover to be ik 


by 
CONVI/CT, a, Convicted; deu 
guilr, 
CO'NVICT. /. 
caſt at the bar, 
CONVI'CTION, ſ. ¶ from renvid. 
1. Detection of guilt. ; 
2. The act of convincing; confuttu 
CONVECTIVE. a. [ from coovis.)lng 
the power of convincing. 
To CONVNCE. v. 4. 8 
1. To force another to acknowled s 
teſted poſition, Tung 
2, To convict; to prove guilty « 


3. To eyince to prove. Sata 
4. To overpower; to ſurmoun!, 
N | Sbuthn 
CONVI'NCEMENT. ſ. [from, am 
_ Conviction, Deca iin 
CONVYVNCIBLE. a. [from convins| 
1. Capable of conviction. 4 
- 3. Capable of being evidently dim 
ON, NLV. ag. { from on 
In ſuch a manner as to leave no nat 
doubt, 

CONVI'NCINGNESS, / [ from c 
The power of convincing, 
To CONVI'VE. v. a. | convivo, Lain] 

entertain; to fealt, Stalqen 


[ from the verb.] 4756 


= 


CONVI/VAL. 7 a. [convinugli Wi 
CONVUVVIAL. 5 Relating to 7 Iv 
-K() 


ment; feſtal ; ſocial, | 
CONU/NDRUM. . A low jeſt; a 


To CO'NVOCATE, v. n, [covet Wh, 
To call together. ; 
CQNVOCA'TION. /. C= li 

1. The act of calling to an fy 


2. An aſſembly, Leh 
75 An aſſembly of the clergy i ® 
uitation upon matters eccleſafic 
the parliament conſiſts of two m 
houſes, ſo does this; the archbibp* 
| biſhops fit ſeverally ; the reſt of ib: cd 
are repreſented by deputies, 5 1 
To CON VOK E. v a. [cane Lats] 
call together; to ſummon to an 1 


bly. ; of 
To CON VOLVE. v. 4. [company way" 


coo 


together; 


ilton. 
rb. gart. Twiſted z rolled 
LU/TION. /. [ convelutio, Lati 
1 of rolling any ching upon itſelf. 

Grew. 
ſtate of rolling together in company. 
VO'Y. v. 4. [convayer, French. ] To 
pany by land or ſea, for the ſake of 


e. 
r. /. [from the bury, 
| ing the road by way of de- 
ce attending * 33 
e act of attending as a defence, 
FANCE./. [conno;ſance,French. ICog- 
e; notice. > 
VU LSE. v. 4. [ convulſus, Latin. ] 
ye an irregular and involuntary mo- 
the parts of any body, _ 
V'LSION. ſ. cen vulſio, Latin, ] ; 
vil ſom is an ĩavoluntary contraction 
fibres and muſcles. Quincy. 
Wy icregular and violent motion; com- 
dn. Temple, 
N"LSIVE. a. [comvpulſif, Fr.] That 
gives twitches or ſpaſms. Hale. 
J. Iconail, Fr. cuniculus, Latin. ] A 
: an animal that burroughs in the 
l. Ben Jon ſon. 
BOROUCH. /. A place where rab- 
ake their holes in the ground, 
NYCATCH. v. 2. To cheat; to 
Shakeſpeare, 
CATCHER. /. A thief; a cheat. 
D. v. n. [from the ſound, ] To cr 
love or pigeon, Thomſon. 
ſ. [coquus, Latin, ] One whoſe pro- 
is to dreſs and prepare victuals for 
p ole. 
MAD. ſ. [cook and maid.] A maid 
freſſes proviſions. Addiſon. 
ROOM. /. [cook and room.] A room 
Rich proviſions are prepared for the 
crew, | 
DK. v. a, [ coguo, Latin, ] 
0 prepare victuals for the table. 
o prepare for any purpoſe, 
Sha are. 
ERV. /. [from cool.] The Be of 
ag viQtuals, Davies, 
0. | koelen, Dutch. ] 
Imewhat cold; approaching to cold. 
o zealous; not ardent 3 not fond. 
. Freedom from heat; as, ihe cool 
evening, 1 
DL. v. a. ¶ koelen, Dutch, ] 
o make cool; to allay heat. 


o quiet paſſion ; to calm anger. 


| 


to roll one part upon Ty 


Shakeſpeare,” 


Ar but bnot . 
Swift, 


C 0 0 


COOL. v. n, 

1. To grow leſs hot. 

2. To grow leſs warm with regard to 
aſſion. | Dryden, 


\ 


Latin] "COOLER, /. [from cool. ] 


1. That which has the power of cooling 
the body. Harvey, 
2, " veſſel in which any thing is made 
cool, | 

CO/OLLY. ad. [from cool. ] 

1. Without heat, or ſharp cold, Thomſon, 
2. Without poflion. Atterbury. 

CO'OLNESS. ſ. [ from cool.] 
1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or mild degree of 
cold. Bacon, 
2. Want of affection; diſinclination. 


Clarendon. 
3. Freedom from paſſion. | 
COOM. /. [ecume, French, ] 
1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. 
2. That matter that works out of thewheels 
of carriages, : Bailey, 
COOMB. /. A meaſure of corn containing 
four buſhels, Bailey. 
COOp. J. [ kuype, Dutch. 
1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation 
of liquids. 
2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or ſheep, Brown 
To COOP. v. «. [from the noun.] To ſhut 
up in a narrow compaſs; to cape. 
Dryden, 
COOPF'E. ſ. [coupe, French.] A motion in 
dancing. 
COOPER. . [from coop. ] One that makes 
coops or barrels, Child, 
CO'OPER AGE. /. [from cooper.] The price 
paid for cooper's work. 
To COO/PERATE., WU, N, [con and opera, 
Latin.] ; 
1. To labour jointly with another to the 
ſame end. Baton, Boyle. 
2. To concur in producing the ſame effect. 
COOPERA'TION, ſ. [ from cooperate] The 
act of contributing or concurring to the 
fame end. Bacon, 
COO/PERATIVE. 2. ¶ from cooperate. ] Pro- 
moting the ſame end jointly, 
COOPERA/TOR. /. 4 from cooperate.] He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotes the 
ſame end with others. 
COOPT A/TION. ſ. [ coopto, Latin.] Adop- 
tion; aſſumption. | 
COORDINATE. a. ſ con and ordinatus, Vat] 
Holding the fame rank. Watts. 
COO/RDINATELY. ad. [from coordinate. ] 
In the ſame rank. 
COO/RDINATENESS, /. [from coordinate. ] ' 
The ſtate of being coordinate, 
COORDINA'TION. ſ. [from coordinate. ] 
The ſtate of holding the ſame rank; colla- 
teralneſs, Howel, 
CUOT. 


CUP 

COOT. ſ. cetée, French, ] A ſmall black 
Water-fowl. | Dryden. 

COP. ſ. [top, Dutch.) The head; the top 
of any thing. | 

CO/PAL. ſ. The Mexican term for a gum. 

COPA'RCENARY. ſ. [from coparcener.] 

Joint ſucceſſion to any inheritance, Hale, 

.COPA/RCENER. ſ. [from con and parti- 
ceps, Latin.) Coparceners are ſuch as have 
equa! portion in the inheritance of the 
anceſtor, . Cote. Davies. 

COPARCENT. ſ. [See Cor AAcENEIA. J 
An equal ſhare of coparceners. 

CO PARTNER. ſ. {co and partner.] One 
that has a ſhare in ſome common ftock or 
affair, | 

COPA'RTNERSHIP, ſ. [from ee 
The ſtate of bearing an equal part, or poſ- 
ſeſſing an equal ſhare. Hale. 

CO PATAIN. a, { from cope.] High raiſed ; 
pointed, Hanmey. 

COPA'YVA, / A gum which diſtils from 
a tree in Brafil, 

COPE, ſ. [See Cor.] 8 
1. Any thing with which the head is co · 

vered. 

2. A ſacerdotal cloak, worn in ſacred mi- 

niſtration. 

3. Any thing which is ſpread over the head. 


Di den. 
1. To cover as with a cope. Addiſon, 
2. To reward; to give in return. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3. To contend with z to oppole. 
Shateſpeare. 


To COPE, v. a. [from the noun, ] 


To COPE. D. N. 

1. To contend to ſtruggle; to ſtrive. 
8 | Phillips, 
2. To interchange kindneſs or ſentiments, 
Shakeſpeare, 


CO'PESMATE. ſ. Companion; friend. 


: Spenſer, 


CO'PIER. /. from copy. 

1. One 2 Eüdasteriber 
Addiſon, 
2. A plagiary; an imitator. Tickel. 

CO/PING, /. [from cope,.] The upper tire 
of maſonry which covers the wall. 

CO/PIOUS. 2. [ copia, Latin, ] 

1. Plentiful; abundantz exuberant; in 
great quantities, | 

2. Abounding in words or images; not 
barren ; not conciſe, 

CO'PIOUSLY, ed. [ from copieus.] 
1. Plentifully; abundantly ; in great quan- 
tities. 

2. At large; without brevity or conciſe- 

neſs; diffuſely, Addiſon, 
 CO'ÞPLOUSNESS, /. [from copious. ] 

z. Plenty; abundange z exuberance, 


corp 


2. Diffuſion; exuberance of & 


CO'PIST, / [from copy.) A e 
imitator - 

CO'PLAND. /. A piete of grog 
terminates with an acute angle, 

CO'PPED. @. [from cop.] Rifingy 
head, ; F 

CO/PPEL, ſ. An infirument u 
miſtry. Its uſe is to try and pi 
and filver, 

CO'PPER. ſ. Leer. Dutch.) Ont 
fix primitive metals, Copper ut 
ductile and malleable meta], aug 
ſilver. Of copper and lapis cala 
formed braſs; of copper and tin, tl 

of copper and brats, what the Fm 
bronze, uſed for figures and ſtatis 

COPPER, ſ. A boiler larger thut 
able pot, | | 

CO'PPER-NOSE, ſ. [copper and 

red noſe. hi 

CO'PPER-PLATE. /. A plate a 
pictures are enpraven. 

COPPER-WORK. . [ copper an 
A place where copper is manvſitu 

CO/PPERAS. ſ. [lar pero: ſe, Dus 
name given to three ſorts of wf 
green, the blu ſh green, and tem 
What is commonly ſold for « 
artificial vitriol, made of a kindd 
found on the ſeaſhore in Efſer, 

CO/PPERSMITH, /. { copper and a 
that manufattures copper. 

CO'PPER WORM. . 

1. A little worm in ſhirs. 
2. A worm breeding in one's b 


CO/PPERY, a. [from copper.) C 
copper. 4 
CO/PPICE. /. Tconpeaur, Fr.] W 
cut at ſtated times for fvel, 

Sidrey. #8 
CO'PPLE-DUST. ſ. [or cypel 40]. 
uſed in purifying metals, f 
CO'PPLED. a. { from cob. ] Rif b 
form. V. p 
COPSE, /. Short wood, * 
To COPSE. v. @. [from the pow] 
preſerve underwood, _ .3 
CO'PUL A.Fſ. [ Latin. } The word wh! 
the ſubject and predicate of a zi 
as, books are dear; are is the che 


To CO/PULATE. . a. In ih 
unite z to conjoin, | 
To CO'PULATE. v. n. To o 
as different ſexes, 4 
COPULA/TION, /. [from #/v#) 
congreſs or embrace of the to 


COPULATIVE, 4. [copulatvw 


COR 


of grammar. lative prepoſi- 
4 theſe which Le ſubjects; 
hes and bonowrs are temptations, 
. leqpie, French. ] ; 
ranſcript from the archetype or ori- 


, enham. 
| individual book; ae, a good and fair 

ooker, 
be autograph z the original; the — 
ö jnſlrument by which any conveyance 
de in law. Shakeſpeare, 


pifture drawn from another picture. 
BOOK. / [coty and book. ] A book 
ich copied are written for learners to 


te, : 

HOLD. /. [copy and bold.] A te- 
for which the tenant hath nothing 
w but the copy of the rolls made 
e ſteward of his lord's court, This is 
I 2 baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the 
pf the lord; yet not ſimply, but ac- 
to the cuſtom of the manor : ſo 
if a copy bolder break not the cuſtom 
e manor, and thereby forfeit his te- 
he cannot be turned out at the lord's 
re. Covoley. 
-HOLDER. One that is poſſeſſed 
d in copyhold, 

PV. v. 4. 

0 tranſcribe; to write after an ori - 


0 'mitate ; to propoſe to imitation, 

PY, v. a. To do any thing in imita- 
df ſomethiag elſe, Dryden. 
QUE'T, v. a. [from the noun. To 
* an appearance of amorous ten- 


Swift. 
[ETRY. / [cequeterie, Fr.] Affecta- 
df amorous advances, Addiſon, 


IETTE. J. coquette, French.] A gay, 
url, who endeavours to attract no- 


ICLE. , [c ugle, Welſh.] A boat 

in Wales by fiſners; made by drawing 

er or oiled cloth upon a frame of 

er work. 

. .. [c:rallium, Latin. ] 

d coral is a plant of great hardneſs 

ſtony nature\while growing in the wa- 
It has aſter long expoſure to the air. 

L Hill, 

de piece of coral which children have 

[their necks, 

LLINE, a. Confiſting of coral. 

LLINE. J. Coralline is a ſea-plant 

in medicine; but much inferior to 

coral in hardneſs, Hill. 
LLOID, or Co ALLOIDAL. 4. [ x6» 
_ Reſembling coral. 

' T. J [cuurant, French. ] A nimble 
ly dance. Malſb. 


[ 


* 
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CO/RBAN. ſ. [4225p] An a'ms baſket; 
a gift; an alme, King Charles. 

CORBE. 2. [courbe, French.] Crooked. 

CO/RBEILS. ſ. Little baſkets uſed in forti- 
ficatjons, filled with earth. 

CO'RBEL. /. [In architecture.] The repre» 
ſentation of a baſket, 

CO/RBEL, or Cor BIE. ſ. A ſhort piece of 
timber ticking out fix or eight inches from 
a wall. 

CORD, ſ. [cert, Welſh ; cborda, Lat.] 

1. A rope; a ſtring. Blackmore, 
2. A quantity of wood or fuel; a pile 
eight feet long, four high, and four 
broad, 

CORD-MAKER. ſ. [cord and make.] One 
whoſe trade is to make ropes; a rope» 
maker, 

CORD-WOOD. ſ. [cord and wwoed.] Wood 
piled up to be ſold for fuel. 27 
To CORD. v. a, [from the noun. ] To bind 

with ropes. 

CO/RDAGE, /. {from card.] A quantity of 
cords, aleigb. 

COR DED. a. [| from cord.] Made of ropes. 

CORDELTER. /. A Franciſcan friar; ſo 
named from the cord which ſerves him for 
a cinQure, Prior, 

CO'RDIAL. /. [from cor, the heart, Won 
1. A medicine that increaſes the ſorce o 
the heart, or quickens the circulation, 

2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 


3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 


exhilarates. Dryden, 
CO'RDIAL. 4, * 

1. Reviving; invigorating ; reſtorative. 

2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 

heart. Ha 
CORDIATITY. f 4 cordial.] 

1. Relation to the heart. Brus. 

2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. 
CO/RDIALLY, ad. ¶ from cordial.] Sincere- 


ly ; heartily. | South, 
CO'RDINER. /. [cerdonnier, French.] A 
ſhoemaker, Cowel, 


CO RDO. ſ. [French.] A row of ſtones, 
CO'RDWAIN. . [cordowan, leather.] Spa- 


niſh leather, penſer, 


CORDWA'INER. /, A ſhoemaker. 
CORE. /. [cæur, French, ] 
1. The heart. 
2. The inner part of any thing. 
Raleigh, 
3. The inner part of a fruit which cou- 
tains the kernel, Bacon, 
4+ The matter contained in a boil or fore, 


D 
CORIA'/CEOUS. 3. [coriacens, Lain. f 
1. Confiſting of leather. 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 


- Arbutbnot, 
CORIA'NDER. /. A plant. 
' CO'RINTH, 


8 bakeſpeare, 
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CO RINTH. /. A ſmall fruit commonly 
called currant. * © Broome. 
CORINTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned 
the fourth of the five orders of architecture. 
The capital is adorned with twa rawg of 


ves, between which little talks ariſe, of 


which the ſixteen volutes are formed, which 

ſupport the abacus. Harris. 
CORK, .. [cortex, Latin. | 

1. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like 

the ilex, excepting the ba. Miller. 

2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for 

ſtopples. | | 

3. The ſtopple of a bottle. King. 
CO/RKING-PIN. ſ. A pin of the largeſt 

fize, Swift, 
CO/RKY. «. [from cork. ] Conſiſting of cork, 


| 1 2 Shakeſpeare. 
CORMORANT. 5. 1 French. ] 
1. A bird that preys upon fiſh. 
2. A glutton. ; | 
CORN. ſ. Iconn, Saxon, ] 
1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in 
. Fobn, xii. 25. 
2. Grain yet-unreaped. Knolles, 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthreſhed. Job. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and 
painful. | ls 
To CORN. v. a. 2 the noun. 
1. To falt; to ſprinkle with falt, 
2. To granulate. | 
CORN-FIELD. ſ. A field where corn is 
rowing. Shakeſpeare, 
CORN-t LAG. /. | corn and flag.] A plant; 
the leaves are like thoſe of the fleur- 
de-lys. | 
CORN-FLOOR: /. The floor where corn is 
© Nored, | _ Hoſea, 
CORN-FLOWER. {| from corn and flower. ] 
The blue - bottle. Bacon. 
CORN. LAND. /. [corn and land.] Land 
approprlated to the production of grain, 
N-MASTER. /. [corn and maſter. } One 
that cultivates corn for ſale. acon. 
CORN MILL. ſ. {corn and ill.] A mill to 
ind corn-ento meal. Mortimer. 
RN. PIPE. /. A pipe made by ſlittiag the 
joint ot a green ſtalk of corn, Tickel, 
CORN-SALLAD. /. Corn-ſallad is an herb, 
whoſe top leaves are a ſallad of them- 
ſelves. | 


CO'RNAGE.,/. [from corze, Fr.] A tenure | 


which obliges the landholder to give notice 
of an invaſion by blowing a horn. 
CO'RNCHANDLER. /. [corn and chandler.] 
One that retails corn, 
CO'RNCUTTER. /. { from- cern and cut. ] A 
man whoſe profeſſion is to extirpate carns 
from the foot. Wiſeman. 
CO'RNEL, fe [cornus, Latin. ] 
CORNELIAN-TREE. $ Ihe Cornel-rrce 


coR 


beareth the fruit commonly ell 
nel or cornelian cherry, } 
CO'RNEMUSE, ſ. French. ] 41 
. ruſtick flute, 
CO/R NEOUS, 9. [corneus, Latin,]| 
of a ſubſtance reſembling horn, 
CORNER. / [cornel, Welk. 
1. An angle, 
2. A ſeeret or temote phce. 
3. The extremities ; the utmof jy 


CO/RNER-STONE. J. The ftonetly 
the two walls at the corner, 
CO/RNER-TEETH of a Horſe, wet 
teeth Which are placed betweentheg 
teeth and the tuſhes, Ford 
CO'RNERWISE. ad. [corner ut 
Diagonally ; form corner to core, 
CO/RNET. /. f cer te, French 
1. A muſical inſtrument blown vi 
mouth, | | 
2. A company or troop of herk, 


3. The officer that bears the land 
troop, 

4. Cox NET of a Horſe, is the] 
of his paſtern that — 


5. A ſcarf anciently worn by dd ited 
CO'RNETTER, ſ. {from cornet.| A r 
of the cornet. ; te of 
CO'RNICE.:ſ. {corniche, French, "Ol 
higheſt projection of a wall or c ; 


CO/RNICLE, /. {from corru, Lal 
little horn. 
CORNVGEROUS. 2. [enge 
Horned ; having horns. 
CORNUCO PLEA. ſ. [Letin,] The! 
plenty. 
To CORNU'TE, v. 5. cernuui 
deſtow horns; to cuckold, 
CORNU'TED, a. ¶ cornutus, Lais ] 
ed with horns; cuekolded. 
CORNU'TO. /. {from c- 
man horned; a cuckold; 
CO'RNY. 4. [from corn, h 
1. Strong or hard like horn; ba 


2. from core. ] Producing corn. ”* po 
CORO/LLARY. . { corollarinct L- Ad 
corolla. 0 
1. The concluſion. 
Government of tit f - g 
2. Surplue. N 150 
CORO'NA. 1 [Lat.] The crowmnd'® TH 
CO'RONAL, J. {corono, Ladis. j 8 
a garland: ay 


CO'RONAL, a. Belonging to iht 
head. b 
CO/RONARY, a, [corenarivs, las 
1. Relating to a crown, 
2, It is applied in anatomy 9 


COR COR 


ed to encompaſs the heart in the man- CORPU/SCULAR, ? a. [ from corpuſe 
of a garland. | Bentley, CORPUSCULA/RIAN, S culum, Lat.] Re- 
ONA'TION, f. I from corona, Latin. ] lati g to atoms; comprifing ſmall or indi- 
The act or ſolemnity of crowning a - Viſible bodies, - Boyle. Bentley. 
K. | Sidney, To CORRA'/DE, v. 4. [corrado, Latin. 
The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a co- To rub off; to ſcrape together. 
tion. ++ Pape, CORRADIA/TION, /. | con and radius, Lat.] 
ONER. /. I from corona, Lat. ] An officer A conjunction of rays in one point Bacon, 
ole duty is to enquire, how any violent To CORRE'CT, v. 4. [correctum, Latin, ] 
th was occaſioned. Shakeſpeare. 1. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to diſcipline. 


ONET. / {coronettd, Ital.] An infe- 2. Lo amend; to take away faults, Rogers, © 


r crown worn by the nobility. Sidney. 3. To obviate the qualities of one ingre-' 
LPORAL., /. [corrupted from caporal, dient by an ther. Prior. 


ach,] The Joweit officer of the ia 4. To remerk faults, 
try Gay. CORRE'CT, as [ correftus, Lat.] Reviſed or 
PORAL of a Ship. An officer that finiſhed _ exactneſs 3 accurate. Felton. 
th the charge of letting the watches and CORRECTION, f, ¶ from cerrect . 
ries, Harris, 1. Puniſhment; diſcipline; chaſtiſemeat. 
PORAL. a. ¶ cor porel, French, ] 2. AQ of taking away faults; amendment, 
Relating to the body; belonging to the Dryden, 
by, Atterbury, 3. That which is ſubſtituted in the place 
Material; not ſpiritual, Shakeſpeare, of any thing wrong, ' Watts. 
PORA/LLTY. f. [from corporal. } The 4. Reprehenſion ; animadvetſion. Breton. 
ality of being embodied, Raleigh. 5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 
PURALLY. ad. {from corporal. | Bo- addition of ſomething contrary, Denne. 
b. | Brown, CORRE'CTIONER. /. [from corre&#ian. ] 
PORATE. a. [from corpus, Latin.] A jail-bird. Shakeſpeare. 
ited in a body or community, ift. CORRE/CTIVE, a. ¶ from corre#.] Having 
RPORATENESS, ſ. [from corforate.] the power to alter or obviate any bad qua- 
ne of community. |, lities. Arbutbnot. 
ORA “T ION. /. [ from corpus, Lat.] A CORRE'CTIVE, /. 
ly politick, authorized to have a com- 1. That which has the power of altering 
In ſeal, one head officer or more, able, or obviating any thing amiſs, South, 
their common conſent, to grant or re- 2. Limitation; reftriftion,', : Hale. 
we in law any thing within the compaſs CORRE'CTLY. ad. Accuratelyz appo- 
their charter: even as n man. Davies. ſitely; exactly. ;  Tocke, 
PORATURE. / [front corpus, Lat.] CORRE/CTNESS, /. [from cerreci.] Accu- 
je ſtate of being embodied, racy ; exactneſs. 
PU/REAL. a | corporeus, Lat.] Having CORRECTOR. ſ. [from correct. ] 
dody ; not immatertal, Tillotſ.n, 1. He that amends, or alters, by puniſh- 
POREITY, /. (from corporeus, Lat.] ment. Spratt. 


wenality ; bodilineſs, Sulling fleet. 2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from 


PURIFICATION. /. {from corporify.] - faults, Sift. 

e act of yiving body or palpability. 3. Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as 
JRPORIFY, v. a {from corpus, Lat] . guards agaioft, or abates the force of ano» 
embody, | 4 le. ther. ' Quincy. 

& To CURRELATE, v. n. | from con and re- 
A dody, | Dryden. : father and fon, 

A carcaſe ; a dead body; a corſe. CO'RRELATE. ſ. One that ſtands in the 


Addiſon, -. oppoſite relation, South, 


y of forces, La in.] Having a reciprocal relation. 


A quantity of land, CORKRE/LATIVE, 2. [con and relatizus, 
LPULENCE, ; 
8 gs Latin,] — 


PULENCY. : þ 
Bulkiceſs of body; fleſhineſs, Donne, tive. ] The ſtate of being correlative; / 
due grollneſs of mater. Ray, * CORRE/PTION. ſ. ¶correptum, Lat.] Objur- 
5 LENT. a. [ corpulentus, Latin. gation; chiding ; teprehenſion; reproot. 
«Inq . 5 Dien Fonſon..  . Covernment of the Tongue. 
IX. / {corpuſeulum, Latin.] A To CQRRESPO/ND. . a. [con and 22 


ll body z an atom. _  Newtin.' deo, Latin,] - 
1, D d 4. To 


Swift, 


PoE. J. [corps, French. ] latus, Lat.] To have a reciprocal relation,” 
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1. To ſuit; to anſwer; to fit. Locke. 
2. To keep up commerce with another by 
. [from corre- 


alternate letters. 
CORRESPO/NDENCE, [ 
O'NDE] Jpond.} 
1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one 


CORRESPO/NDENCY. 
thing to another, 

2. Intercourſe z reciprocal intelligence. 
7 | King Charles. Denbam. 
3. Friendſhip; interchange of offices or 
civilities. | Bacon, 
CORRESPO/NDENT, . ¶ from correſpond. ] 
Suitable; adapted; agreeablez anſwerable. 
v1 Hooker, 
 EORRESPO'NDENT. ſ. One with whom 
. intelligence or commesce is kept vp by 
mutual meſſages or letters. Denham, 
CORRESPO'NSIVE. 4. [from correſpond. ] 
. Anſwerable ;z adapted to any thing. . 


| Shakeſpeare. 
CO'RRIDOR, |, [French.] | 
1. The covert way lying round the fortifi- 
cations. 2 
2. A gallery or long iſle round about a 
building. | Harris, 
CORRVGIBEE. 2. [from corrigo, Latin.] 
1. That which may be altered or amended, 
2. Puniſhable. | Howel, 
3. Corrective ; having the power to cor- 
rect. Sbaleſpeare. 
CORRIL VAL. ſ. [con and riual.] Rival z 
competitor, | Spenjer, 
CORRI'VALRY. ſ. [from corrival.] Com- 
. petition ; oppuſnion of in ereſt. 
CORRO!'BORANT,. 'a. [irom corroborate.] 
Having the power to give ſtrength. Bacon. 
To CORRO/BORATE, v. a. [cas and ro- 
doro, Latin.] 
1. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. Baron; 
2. To ſtrengthen; to make firong. 
Morton. 
CORROBOR&4'TION. f. from corrobo- 
rate.] The act of ſtrengthening or con- 


firming. ; Bacon. 
CORRO/BORATIVE, a. [om corsob- 
rate.] Having the power of increafing 
ſtrengt h. | VPiſeman. 


To CORRO'DE. v. a. ¶ corrado, Latin. ] To 
eat away by degrees; to wear away gra- 
dually. ; B:yle, 

CORRO/NENT, @. {from crete, Have 

ing the power of corrudiong or waſting, - 

 CORRUQ'DIBLE. 2. {from correde, ] Poſſible 
to be conſumed. Brown, 


CO'RRODY. /. [corrodo, Latin. ] A defaica- 


tion from an allowance. \ Aylifft. 


CORROSIBUVLITY.,. 1. from correſible. ] 


Poſſibility to be conſumed by a- menſttu- 


um. 
CORRO'SEBLE, a. from corvode.] Poſſible 
to be conſumed by a menſtruum. : 


COR 


CORROYFSIBLENESS. /. I from 
Suſceptibility of corroſion. 
CORRO'SION, . | corrods, Lain 
power of eating or wearing a2 
. grees, 
CORROFSIVE. a. [corrodo, Latin, 
1. Having the power of wearing ang 


2. Having the quality to fret ona 


CORROYSIVE. /. 
1. That which has the quality of 
any thing away. 
2. That which bas the power of 

ain. ' 

CORROY/SIVELY. ad. ¶ from c 
1. Like a corroſive. | 
2. With the power of corroſion, 

CORRO'SIVENESS, /. [from 

The quality of corroding or eatingi 
acrimony, 

CO'RRUGANT, a. [ from corrupite,] 
ing the power of contracting into ai 

To CORRUGATE. v. 4. comp 
To wrinkle or purſe up. 

CORRUGA'TION, /. [from 0 
Contraction into wrinkles. 

To CORRU'PT, v. 4. [ corruptus, Lai 
1. To turn from a ſound to 2 
ſtate ; to infect. | 
2. To depravez to deftroy inteyii| 

vitiste. | 2 Cor. Lick 

To CORRU'PT, v. . To become fg 
to grow rotten, | 

CORRU*PT. 4. ſ from corrupt. ] M 
tainted with wickednefs, 

CORRU'PTER, /. [from corrupt.) 
taints or vitiates. | 

CORRUPTIBYLITY, /. ¶ from 
Poſſibility to be corrupted, 

CORRU/PTIBLE.:o. { from corryt] 
1. Suſeeptibie t. duſtruction. 
2 Poſlible to be vitiated. 

CORRUPTIBLENESS, /. [froms 
be.] Suſceptibility-of corruption. 

CORRU/PTIBLY. ad. from 
In ſuch a manner as to be al 


CORRU'PTION, /. {corruptio, lain 
1. The principles by which bodiss 
the ſeparation of their parts.  _ 
2, Wickedneſs ; perverſion of prin 
3- Putreſcence, 6 

4. Matter or pus in a fore, * 
5. The — by which any thing 
tiated z depravation, - 

CORRU'PTIVE. a. [from corrupt) 
the quality of tainting or vitistig 5 

CORRU/PTLESS. 4. | from cf 
ſuſceptible of corruption; undeciſ 

CORRU/PTLY, ad, {from cnt) 


cos 


| ion; with taint. 
re FR 


Ticioully z contrary to purity, 


* 
U/PTNESS, ſ. [from corrupt. ] The 
ey of corruption; putreſcence; vice. 
AIR, ſ. [ French. 15 pirate. 
FE. .. [corpſe, French. 
A Al a | enſer, 
A dead body; a carcaſe, diſon, 
SELET, /. { corſelet, French. ] A licht 
pur for the forepart of the body, 
Prior, 
TICAL. a. [cortex, bark, Latin, ] 
ky ; belonging to the rind, Cheyne, 
TICATED. a. { from corticatus, Latin. ] 
ſembling the bark of a tree. 
| Bren. 
TICOSE. a. {from corticeſus, Latin. ] 
ll of dark. 
VF'TTO, ,. The curvet. Peacham. 
USCANT. 2. [ coruſco, Latin. } Ght- 
ine by Raſhes ; flaſhing. 
USCA/TION, g. {coruſcatio, Latin, ] 
h; quick vibration of light. 
Garth, 
'MBIATED., 0. { corymbws, La. ] Gar- 
hed with branches of berries, 
YMBI'FEROUS. 2. [ corymbas and 
oo, Bearing f:vit or berries in 
ches. 
MBUS. f. {Latin.] Amongſt ancient 
aniſts, cluſters of berries : among mo- 
py a compounded diſcous flower; ſuch 
the lowers of daifies, and common 
yeold, Naincy, 
YNOMANCY. /, — 1 fie ve, 
udiriia, divination: ] The art of divi- 
on by means of a fieve. '. | 
ECANT. J (In geometry.] The ſe- 
it of aa arch, which is the complement 
an"ther 10 nit ety degrees, Harris. 
MER. /. fromm canſer, old French, to ſew.] 
butcher, F Sb to 
PINE. / [In geometry, ] The right fine 
anarcÞ, which is the complement of an- 
Nute ninety degrees, - Harris, 
ME TICK, a. { xo0perrinig.] Beautify- 


SMICAL, a. Ia, | 9 8 
Relating to the world, | | 
Rifing or ſetting with the ſun, Brown, 
PMICALLY, ad. { from coſmical.] With 
© lud; not achronycally, | Brown, 
OGONY. {. [xigpcac and ime] The 
6 . — world; the creation. 

2 ER. J. Le and i 
one who writes a deſcription of ties 

1 * Brown. 
1) GRAPHICAL, a. [from coſmogra- 
jy ating to the general n 


COT 


COSMOGR A/PHICALLY. ad ¶ from ceſmo · 
grapbical.] In a manner relating to the 
ſtructute of the world, Brown 

COSMO GR APE V. . [xi-pS-and r. 
The ſeience of the general ſyfiem or atfec- 
tions of the world. | South, 

COSMOPO/LITAN, 7 /. [xi and vi- 

COSMO'POLITE. T1;.] A citizen of 
the world; one who is at home in every 


plate. 
CO'SSET, ſ. A lamb brought up without 
the dam. Spenſer. 


COST: g. [%, Duteh.] 
1. The price of any thing. 


2. Sumptuouſneſs ; luxury. Waller, 
LO Charge; expence. Craſhaws 
4. Loſs; fine; detriment. K nolles, 


To COST, v. . vreter. ce; particip. coſt, 
couſter, French.] To be bought fer; to 


had at a price. | Dryden, 
CO'STAL. a. [cefia, Latin, a rib. ] Belonging 
to the rib. Brown, 


CO'STARD. . [from cofter, x head, ] 


1. A head. Shake fo 
2. An appie round and bulky meet 
head, Burton, 
CO'STIVE 3. [ confripe, Freneb. ] * 
1. Bound in the body. Prior. 
2. Cloſe; unpermeable. Mortimer, 


CO'STIVENESS. /. | from coftive.] The ſtate 
of the body in which excretion is obſtry- 


ed, p Locke. 
CO'STLINESS. ,. [ from cofty.] Sumptuouſs 
_ neſs; expenſiveneſs, Glanville, 
COSTLY, a. ¶ ſcom Fof.] Sumptuous ; ex- 
penſive. Dryden. 
CO'STMARY. ſ. [coftus, Latin. ] An her 
CO/STREL. /. A bottle, Shinner, 


COT, J At the end of the names of places, 
COTE. from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 


COT. /. [cor, Sax.} A ſmall houſe; a = | 


a mean habitation. Fenton. 
COT. /. An abridgment of corguean, | 
COTA'NGENT. ſ. [In geometry.} The 

tangent of an arch which is the comple- 

ment of another to ninety degrees. 
To COTE, v». 4. To leave behind. 


Chapman, 
 COTE'/'MPORARY., @, [con and tempus, 


Latin.} Living at the ſame time; coeta- 

neous. Locke. 
CO'TLAND, Ff. [cot and land.] Land ap- 

pendant to a cottage. | 
CO'TQUEAN. , A man who bufies him- 

ſelf with women's affairs, Aadiſon. 
CO TTAGB. f. {from cor.} A but; a 

mean habitation. Zepb. Taylor, Pepe. 
CO'TTAGER. /. [from cottage. 

1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. . 


2, One who lives in the common, without | 


paying rent, | acon. 
D d CO TTIkR. 
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CO/TTIER. /. [from cot.) One who inba- 
bits a cot, 
CO'TTON, /. The Yown o the eotton· 
tree. 
CO TTON. 7 A plant. 
CO'TTON. / Cloth or Ruff made of cot- 
- ow; 
To CO'T TON. v. ». — 
{ ow To riſe with'a nap. 
To cement; to unite with, Sw . 
To COUCH. v. n. | coucher, French. ] 
1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. Dryd. 
2. To lie down on the knee, as a beaſt to 
reſt, Dryden. 
3. To lie down in ambuſh, Hayward. 
4. To lie in a ſtratum. Deuteronomy. 
5+ To ftoop, or bend down, in fear, in 
pain. 
To COUCH. ». a. 
1. To repole; to lie on a pics of re- 
poſe. 
2. To lay down any thing in a ſtratum, 
3. To bed; to hide in ancther body. 
Bacon, 
4. To involve; to include ; to compriſe, 
a - Atterbury, 
5. To include ſecretly; to hide. South, 
6. To lay cloſe to another.” Spenſer. 
" To fix the ſpear in the reſt, 
Dryden. 
8. To depreſs the film that overſpreacs the 
pupil of the eye. . Dennis. 
COUCH. J. {from the verb. ] 
1. A ſeat of repoſe, on which itis common 
an lie down dreſſed. 
A bed; a place of repoſe.” 
5 Addiſon. 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. Mortimer. 
CO'UCHANT. 4. [conchant, Fr.] Lying 
don; ſquatting. Milton. 
CO'UCHEE. ſ. French. ] Bedtime; the time 
of viſiting late at night. Dryden, 
CO'UCHER. /. [from couch.) He that 
couches or depreſſes cataraQs, 
_ CO'UCHFELLOW. /. [couch and fellow. ] 
-* Bedfellow ; companion, dbakeſpeare. 
CO'UCHGRASS. . A weed. Mortimer. 
COVE. /. . 
1. A ſmall creek or hey; 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. 
CO'VENANT, ſ. f convenant, Thin >, 
1. A contract; ſlipulation. aller, 


2. An agreement on certain terms; a com 


pact. Hammond. 
3. A writing containing the terms of 
agreement, '* Shakeſpeare, 
To CO'VENANT. . #. {from the nous.] 
To bargain; to ſtipulate. Seuth, 
COVENANTEE. . [from covenant. ] A 
party to a covenant z a > 07 oe 5 a bar- 


Filer, * a 5 A 


of 1 „ 
iS A 


Gov. 


COVENA/NTER, f. [from 1 


hb takes a covenant, A Word inty 


in the civil wars. Oxforl ld 


' CO'VENOUS, a. ¶ from covin,) Fra 


collyGve 7 trickiſh. 

To CO'VER. v. 4. | couvrir, 1 
1. To overſpread any thing with ſor 
elſe. Shel 
2. To condeal under ſomething bil 


3. To hide by ſuperficial WE 
4. To overwhelm; to bury, | 
» To ſhelter ; to conceal from ham. 
To incubate; to breed on. 
To copulate with a female. 
To wear the hat. | 
COVER, . [from the verb.]. \ 
1. Any thing that is laid over andthe 
2. A concealment; a ſcreen; a vel, 
3. Shelter; defence, 
CO'VER-SHAME, ſ. cover 280 


Some appearance to conceal infany 
I 


COVERING. /. (from cover.] I 
veſture, ' 

CO/VERLET. /. [ couvrelit, — 
outermoſt of the bedclothes; that ul 
which all the reſt are . 

0 

CO'VERT. convert, French. ] 

1. A ſhelter; a defence. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place, 
COVER T. a. ſconvert, French.] 
1. Sheltered; not open; not expolel, 

2. Secret; hidden; private; ins 


COVERT. a. ¶ cou vert, French. ] The 

of a woman ſheltered by marriage un 
huſband, Dy 

CO/VERT-WAY. /. [from covert nd 

A A ſpace of ground level with the felg,® 
or four fathom broad, ranging quit?! 
the half-moons, or other works won 
count: 4 

CO/VERTLY. ad. [from covert.) S. 

- cloſely. 

CO'VERTNESS, J. [from _ 
privacy ' 
co VERTURE. 
1. Shelter; z de 


bp [from cnt] 
not expoſure. | 
ence z 0 P Wk 


2: [In law.] The fiate and conditions 
a married woman. Cowl, Wb 

To CO'VET. v. a. [convaiter, ren 
1. To defire inordinately; rode 
due bounds, 0 

2. To defire earneſtly. 


9 9 
7 CO'VET. v. 2. To have 
ſitre. 

CO'VETABLE, a. Te c n 


wiſhed for, . 7 


1 
COU 
ISE. ſ. Iconvoitiſe, Freneb.] Ava. 
covetoulnels, Spenſer. 
OUS. a. [ corwoiteux, French. ] 
ordinately deſirous. Dryden. 
vrdinately eager of money; vari- 
er; in a good ſenſe. 
firous 3 £ager 3 8 Taye. 
OUSLY. ad. [ from covetous, ] Ava- 
pſy ; eagerly. Shakeſpeare. 
TOUSNESS. f. [from covetous. ] A- 
z eagerneſy of gain. Tillotſon, 
V. ſ. | caxvde, French, ] 
batch; an old bird with ber young 


number of birds together. Addiſon. 
H. /. (lach, Dutch. ] A convulſion 
2 lungs with noiſe, Smith. 
UGH, wv. 'n. [ucben, Dutch.] To 
the lungs convulſed ; to make a noiſe 
adeavouring to evacuate the peccant 
er from the lungs. Shakeſpeare. Pope. 
UGH, v. a. To eject by a cough. 
HER. /, (from cough.] One that 
Ss 
N. 7 /. A deceitful agreement de- 
NE, F tween two or mare to the hurt 
other. 

NG, [. [from cove,] A term in build- 
uſed in houſes that project over the 
na- plot. Harris. 
D. [the imperſect preterite of can. 
LITER. /. [culter, Latin.] The ſharp 
of the plough which cuts the earth. 
NCIL, /. concilium, Latin. ] | 
1 allembly of perſons met together in 
ul:ation, Matthew. 
nallembly of divines to deliberate upon 
on. Watts. 
ou called together to be con- 


T be body of privy- counſellors. 
Shakeſpeare. 

NCIL-BOARD. [, [council and board. ] 

neil table; table where matters of 


are deliberated, 

VL. . con ſiliu m, Latin. ] 

Advice ; direction. Clarendon. 

Deliberation. - Hooker, 

Prudence; art; machination. 
Proverbs. 

ecrecy; the ſecrets intruſted in con- 

ing. Shakeſpeare, 


Clarendon. 


Scheme ; purpoſe ; deſign. 1 Cor. 


boſe. that plead a caule; the counſel- 
5 Pope. 
xs EL. v. a. [ confilior, Latin. ] 
to give advice or counſel to any per- 


0 26viſe any thing. 25 
PSELLABLE. . from counſel.] will- 
receive and follow advice, 


Clarendon . 


COU 


CO'UNSELLOR. ſ. [frm counſel. ] 
1. One that gives advice, Wiſd. viii. g. 
2. Confident ; boſom friend, Waller. 
3. One whoſe province is to &eliberate and 
adviſe upon publick affairs, Bacon, 


3. One that is conſulted in a caſe of law. 
CO'UNSELLORSHIP. ſ. [from counſeller.] - 


The office or poſt of privy-counſellor. 
To COUNT, v. a. { compter, French. ] 
1. To number; to tell, South. 
2. To preſerve a reckoning, Locke. 
3. To reckon; to place to an account. 
4. To efteem; to account; to conſider as 
having a certain character. Hooker, 
5. To impute to; to charge to. Rowe, 
To COUNT, v. n. To found an account or 
ſcheme. Swift. 
COUNT, / { compte, French, ] 
1. Nu ber. | Spenſer, 
2. Reckoning. Shakeſpeare, 
COUNT. /. [compte, Fr.] A title of foreign 
nobility; an earl, 
CO'UNTABLE. a. [from cqunt.] That 
which may be numbered. Spenſer. 
CO'UNTENANCE. {/. | contenance, Fr.] 
1. The form of the face; the ſyſtem of the 
features, Milton. 
2. Air; look, 
3. Calmneſs of look; qpmpoſure of face. 
Swift, 
4. Confidence of mien ; aſpe& of aſſurance, 
Clarendon, Spratt. 
5. Affection or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face, Spenſer, 
6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; ſup» 
port. Davies. 
7. Superficial appearance. Aſcbam. 
To e ty, tha v. 4. [from the 
noun. 
1, To ſupport; to patroniſe; to vindi- 
cate, 
2, To make 2 ſhew of, Spenſer. 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing, 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
4. To encourage; to appear in defence, 
3 2 Wotton, 
COUNTENA'NCER, /. ¶ from countenance. ] 
One that countenances or ſupports ano- 
ther. 
COUNTER. ſ. from count.] 
1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means 
of reckoning. Swift, 
2. The form on which goods are view-d 
and money told in a ſhop. | Dryden. 
3. CounTes ef a Horſe, is that, part of 
a horſe's forehand that lies between the 
ſhoulder and under the neck. 
| Farrier's Dif. 
CO/UNTER, ad. [contre, French. ] 
1. Contrary to; in oppoſition to. South, 
2. The wrong way. 
3+ Contrary ways. + W 


r 


Shakeſpeare. 


| Shakeſpearec 
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To COUNTER A/C Typ. . [counter and act. ] 
To hinder any thing from its effect by con- 


trary agency. Sou'h, 
To COUNTERBA'LANCE, v. @. [counter 
and balance.) To act againſt with an op- 
pofite weight. Boyle. 
COUNTERBA/LANCE. /. [from the verb.] 
Oppoſite weight. Locke, 
To COUNTERBU/FEF. v. a. [from counter 
and buf.] To impel; to ſtrike back. 


Dryden. 
COUNTERBU'FF. /. [ counter and buff.} A 
ſtroke that produces a recoil, Sidney, 
CO UNTERCASTER.ſ. counter and caſter. | 
A book-keeper;z a caſter of accounts; a 
reckoner, | Shakeſ| eare. 
CO'UNTERCHANGE, J. [ counter and 
change. ] Exchange; reciprocation. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To CO/UNTERCHANGE,. v. @, To give 
and receive, | 
COUNTERCHA'RM. ſ. [counter and 
_ charm.) That by which a charm is diſ- 
ſolved. Pope. 
To COUNTERCH ARM. V. d. from coun- 
ter and charm. ] To deftroy the effect of an 


enchantment, Decay of Piety. 
Te COUNTERCHE'CK. v. 4. | counter and 
check. | To oppoſe. 


COUNTERCHE'CK. g. | from the verb.] 
Stop; rebuke. Shakeſpeare. 
To COUNTERDRA'W, v. 4. (from conn- 
ter and dratu.] To copy a defign by means 


of an oiled paper, whereon the ſtrokes ap- 


pearing through are traced with a pencil. 
COUNTERE'VIDENCE. {. | counter and cvi- 

dence, ] Teſtimony by which the depoſi- 

tion of ſome former witneſs is oppoſed, 

4 | Burnet, 
To COUNTERFEIT, v. 8. [contrefaire, 
85 French, ] 

1. To copy with an intent to paſs the copy 
for an original. aller. 
2. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 


Tillotſen. 
3. To imitate hypocritically. 

CO'UNTERFEIT, {. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is made in imitation of 
another ; forged ; fictitious. Locke, 
2. Deceitful ; hypocritical, bY: 

CO'UNTERFEIT. 4 from the verb.] 

1. One who perſonates another; an im- 
poſter, 18 Bacon. 
2, Something made in imitation of ano- 
ther; a forgery, - * . Tilio:fon. 


CO'UNTERFEITER.//. [from counterfeit. ] 


A forger, TI . 
CO'UN'TERFEITLY, ad. from counterfeie. ] 

Falſely ; with forgery. " Shakeſpeare, 
COUNTERFE'RMENT. ſ. [counter and 

Ferment. ] Ferment oppoſed to jerment. 


7 


COU 


COUNTERFE'SANCE. /, [; 
Freach.] The act of counter 


gery. 
COCONTERFORT. / from county 
Counter forts are pillars ſerving u 
walls, ſubject to bulge, (ig 
COUNTERGA'GE. /. (from a 
age. A method uſed to mag 
joints by transferring the breach 
mortiſe to the place where ihe 
to be. 
COUNTERGUA'RD. /. [from 
guard.) A ſmall rampart with 
/ and ditch, | Mii 
COUNTERLIFGHT. /. [from © 
light. } A window or light oppo 
thing, F 
To COUNTER MA'ND.-v. a. ſ an 
French, ] 
1. To order the contrary to whit 
dered before, 
2, To conitadict the orders of and 


COUNTERMA'ND, ſ. [contrenad 
Repeal of a former order, Sh 
To COUNTERMA'RCH,. v. 2. [ca 
warch,] To march backward, 
COUNTERMA'RCH,. /. [from the 
1. Retroceſſion; march backward 
2. Change of meaſures; alteration 
duct. 
COUNTERMA/RK. ſ. [from an 
mark, | 
1. A ſecond or third mark put ot 
of goods, 
2. The mark of the goldſmitly 
0 
3. Arartificial cavity made ini 
of horſes, ns 45 
4. A mark added to a medal th 
after it is firuck, . by which the@ 
know the ſeveral changes in value 
To COUNTER MA'RK v. . AM 
ſaid to be countermarked when hb 
teeth are artificially made hollow, 
COUNTERMINE. g. [counter and 
1. A well or hole funk into the 
from which 2 galle / y or branch hn 
under ground, to ſe k out the enem) 
2. Means of oppoſition. 
3. A ſtratagem by which ang cn 
is deſeated. en 1 
To COUN TERMINE. v. 4. l 


nopn. ] | 

7. To delve a pafſage into an enen 

2. To counterwork ; to defeat 1 

meaſures, | Decay 
COUNTER MO'TION.. f, [cur 

tion.] Contrary motion. | 
COUNTERMU'RE, ſ. [contrenwn 

wall built op behind another vill © 


— 


COU 


RNA TURAL. . [counter and COUNTERTE “NOR. /. [from counter and 


I Contrary to nature. Harvey. 
| RNOI'SE. ſ. [counter and noiſe. ] 
ns by which any other noiſe is over- 
el. Calamy. 
FERO'PENING. ſ. [counter and open 
An aperture on the contrary fide, 

PERPA'CE. ſ. [counter and nord, 
ary meaſure. wift. 
ERPANE. /. [ contrepoint, French. ] 
erlet for a bed, or any wy elſe wo- 
þ ſquare®: Shakeſpeare. 
ERPA'RT. ſ. [counter and part. 


orreſpondent part. I Eftrange» 
ERPLE/A. ſ. [from counter and 
In law, a replication. Coxvel, 


INTERPLO/T. v. 4. [counter and 
To oppoſe one machination by ano- 


ERPLO'T. ſ. {from the verb.] An 
oppoſed to an artifice, L' Fſfirange. 
ERPOINT. ſ. A coverlet woven 


gates. ' 
NTERPOVISE, v. 4. [counter and 
| 

> counterbalance ; to be ER 


uce & con action by an 
— b 1 | Wilkins. 
b at with equal power againſt any 
or cauſe, S . 


TERPOISE. J. [from counter and 


uiponderance; equivalence of weight, 
| Heyle. 
de ate of being placed in the oppoſite 
of the balance, Milton, 
uipollence; equivalence of power, 
ERPO/ISON, ſ. counter _— on. ] 
lote. Arbutbnot. 
ERPRE/SSURE. ſ. [counter and 
re.] Oppoſite force. Blactmere. 
ERPRO'JECT. ſ. [counter and pro- 
Correſpondent part of a Py 
> ut. 
INTERPRO/VE. v. u. [from — 
prove.) To teke off a deſign in 
lead, hy prefling it through the roll - 
el: with another piece of paper, both 
moiſtened with a ſponge. Chamters, 
INTERRO'L, v. a. [counter and roll, ] 
tſerve he power of detecting frauds 
counter account, + - | 
ERRO'LMENT, , {from coufttr- 
A-countey account. Bacon. 
TERSCARP; ft That fide- of the 
which is next the camp. © Harris. 
NTERSIGN, d. [from counter 
K.] To ſign an ordert r patent of a 
dur, in quality of ſeeretary; to render 
$3 more authenticle. Chambers. 


COU 


tenor, ] One of the mean or middle parts of 
muſick; ſo called, as it were, oppoſite to 
the tenor, : Harris, 
COUNTERTVDE, ſ. [counter and tide. ] 
Contrary tide, Dryden, 
COUNTERTYME. ſ. [ contretemps, French. ] 
Defence; oppoſition, Dryden, 
COUNTERTU'RN. ſ. [counter and turn. 
The height and full growth of the play, we 
may call properly the counterturn, which 
deſtroys expeQation, Dryden. 


J To COUNTERVA/IL. v. a. [contra and 


valro, Latin.] To be equivalent to; to 
bave equal force or value; to act againſt 
with equal power. Hooler. Wilkins, 
COUNTERVA'IL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Equal weight, 
2. That which has equal weizht or value. 
South, 
COUNTER VVEW. ſ. [counter and view. } 
1. Oppoſition; a poſture in which two 
perſons front each other. Milton, 
2. Contraſt. ___ Swifts 
To COUNTERWO'RK. v. . [counter and 
work.) To counteract; to hinder by con- 


trary operations, 7 | 
bh. ] 


CO'UNTESS. ſ. | comitiſſa, comteſſe, Frenc 
The lady of an earl or count, Dryden. 

CO'UNTING- HOUSE, . {count and houſe. ] 
The room appropriated by traders to their 


book's and accounts. Locke. 
CO/UNTLESS. 4. [from count.]' Innume- 
rable ; ſurpaſſing number, Donne. 


CO'UNTRY. /. [ contree, French. ] 
1. A tract of land; a region, Spratt. 
2. Rural parts, not towns, Spectator. 
3. The place which any man inhabits. 
4. The place of one's birth; the native 
ſoil. Sprett, 
5. The inhabitants of any ons 


COUNTRY, 4. 
1. Ruſtick; rural; villatick. Norris. 
2. Remote from cities or egurts. Loc be. 
3. Peculiar to a region or people, Maccab. 
4. Rude; ignorant ; untaught. Dryden. 

CO/UNTRYMAN, F/. [from country and 
man. 

1. on born in the ſame country, Locke. 
2. Aruſtick; one that inhabits the rural 
parts; not a townſman, Sraunt. 
3. A farmer; huſbandman. Z Eftrange. 

COUNTY. ſ. comte, French, ] 1 
1. A ſhire; that is, one of the circuits or 

tons of the realm, into which the whole 


and is divided, Corvel. Addiſon, 
' 2, An carldom. | 
A count; x lord. | " Davies. 
COUPE'E, /. [Fr.] A motion in dancing. 
; Chambers. 


COUPLE, 
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COUPLE. /. [couple, French, ] 


1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. 
: Shakeſpeare, 


2. Two; a brace, Sidney. Locke, 
3- A male apd his female, Shakeſpeare, 
To CO/UPLE. v. a. {copuls, Latin. ] 


1. To chain together, Shakeſpeare 
2. To join one another, South. 
To marry; to wed. Sidney. 


To CO UPLE. v. n. To join in embraces. 
Bacen, Hale. 
CO UPLE-BEGGAR.ſ. Icauple and beggar. j 
One that makes it his buſineſs to marry 
beggars to each other. 
COU/PLET, , [ French.) 
1. Two verſcs; a pair of rhymes. d. 
2. A pair, as of doves. Shake(ceare, 
CO/UR AGE. . [courage, French, ] Bravery; 
active fortitude. , Addiſon. 
COURA'GEOUS. 4. ¶ from courage, | Erave; 
daring; bold. Amos. 
COURA*GEOUSLY, ad. ¶ from courageous. ] 
Bravely ; ſtoutly ; boldly. Bacon. 
COURA'GEOUSNESS /.[ from courageous. ] 
Bravery; boldneſs; ſpirit; courage. 


Maccabees. 

 COURA'NT, 7 | [conrant, French. ] See 
COURA/NTO. CORANT, | ' 
1. A nimble dance. Shakeſpeare. 

2, Any thing that runs quick, as a paper 

of news. 

To COURB. v. 2. [courber, Fr.] To bend; 
to bow. Shakeſpeare. 


CO/URIER. /. [courier, Fr.] A meſſenger 
ſent in haſte, Shakeſpeare, Nuulles. 

COURSE. . [courſe, French. ] 

1. Race; career, Corviey, 

2. Paſſage from place to place, Denbam. 
3. Tilt 5 act of running in the lifts, , 

1 , Sidney. 

4. Ground on which a race is run. 

» Track or line in which a ſhip ſails, 

Sail; means by which the courſe is 


performed, Raleigh, 
20 Pr ogre ſs from one gradation to another. 
de ba | Shakeſpeare, 

8. Order or ſucceſſion, Corinthians, 


9. Stated and orderly method 


Shakeſpeare 
10. Series of ſucceflive and methodical 
procedure, Wiſeman. 


11. The elements of an art exhibited and 
explained, ina methodical ſeries. : 


| | 15 
12. Conduct; manner of eee 
13. Method of life; train of actions. 

˖ P rior o 
14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 

e. We Temple. 

15. Catamenia, arvey. 

a 16. Qrderiy ſtructure. James,. 


Sæu i ft * / 


COU 
17. [In architecture.] A contin 


of ſtones, 
18, Series of conſequences, 
19. Number of diſhes ſet on u 
the table. * 
20, Regularity; ſettled uli. 
21, Empty form. [ 
To COUR>E. v. a. from the xu 
t. To hugt; to purſue yl 
2. To purſue with dogs that hug 
3. To put to ſpeed; to force un 
To COURSE. v. n. To run; ton 
CO'URSER. /. | courfier, French. 
1. A ſwift horſe; a war-hork, 
1. One who purſues he ſport o 
bares. ä 
_ COURT. f. | cour, French.] 
1. The place where the prin 
the palace. 
2. The hall or chamber when) 
adminiſtered, | 
3. Open ſpace before a houſe, 
4. A ſmall opening incloſed wt 
and paved with broad ſtones, 
$5. Perſons who compole the rt 
prince. 
6. Perſons who are aſſembled fat 
miniſtration of juſtice. 
7. Any juriſdiction, military, di 
cleſiaſtical. 
8. The art of pleaſing; the ute 
tion; civility z flattery. 
To COURT. v. 4 {from the non 
1. To oo f to ſolicit a woman. 


2. To {licit 3 to ſeck, 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour tog 
COURT-CHAPLAIN. ſ. | cart 

Nain,)] One who attends the king 

brate the holy offices. 
COURT-DAY. . ¶conrt and da} 

which juitice is ſolemaly admit 


COURT-DRESSER, J. A lun 


COURT-FAVOUR. /. Fayours® 
beſtowed by princes. . 
COURT-HAND. ſ. ¶ court and au) 
hand or manner of writing vel 
and judicial proceedings. 
COURT-LADY. /, {court and 0 
lady converſant in court. 
COURTEOUS. a. {courtois, Ft 
of manners; well-bred. 
CO'URTEOUSLY, 2d. [from 


. ReſpeQiully g civilly ; complaia 


CO/URTEOUSNESS. J. Ihen 
Civility z complaiſance. 1 
CO'URTESAN. 7 þ Leer. 0 
CO'URTEZAN, $ A em! 
a proſtitute; 4 ſtrumpet. na 


COW 


TESY. /. [courtaiſie, French. J 


nee. rendon. 
n act of civility or reſpect. Bacon. 
he reverence made by women, Dryden. 
tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 
of others. 
cunTesY of England. A tenure by 
b, if a man marry an inheritrice, that 
woman ſeiſed of land, and getteth a 
| of her that comes alive into the 
4, though both the child and his wife 
orthwith ; yet ſhall he keep the land 
pg his life, - Copel, 
URTESY. V, 7, from the noun, ] 
o perform an act of reverence. 
Shakeſpeare, 
o make a reverence in the manner of 
Prior. 


TIER. /, [from court. ] 
ne that frequents or attends the courts 
inces. N Dryden. 
ne that courts or ſolicits the favour of 
her, Suckling. 
LIKE . [court and like.] Ele 
; polite, Camde 
RTLINESS. /. from courtly. ] Elegance 
anners ; complaiſance z civility. 
R1LY, a. [from court. ] Relating or 
aining to the court; elegant; foft ; 
ering, Pope, 
RILY. ad, In the manner of courts ; 
ntly, ' Dryden, 
RTSHIP. ſ. [from court. ] 
he act of ſoliciting favour, Sxoift, 
he ſolicitation of a woman to mar- 
A Addiſon, 
Civility ; elegance of manners. Donne. 
SIN, .. {coufin, French.) | 
day ene collaterally related more re- 
y chan a brother or a ſiſter, 22 


tile given by the king to a nobleman, 


ularly to thoſe of the council, 

lin the plural, anciently line, or lceh, 
commonly cows 3 cu, Saxon. ] The 
Ne of the bull, Bacon, 
W. v. a. {from coward.] To depreſs 
Þ fear, Heowel, 
HERD, / [cow and hynd, Saxon, a 
ere] One whoſe occupation is ts tend 


1 h [cow and bouſe.] The 
in which kine are kept, Mortimer, 
LEECH. /. [cow and leech.] One who 
elſes to cure diſtempered cows, 
WW-LEECH. v. 2. To profeſs to cure 
L Mortimer, 


* 
ary ſ. [cow and weed. ] A ſpecies 
* J. [from cox and robeat.] 
= J. [cruard, French, ] | 


legance of manners; civility z com- 


CRA 


1. A poltron ; a wretch whoſe predominant 
paſſiun is feat. Sidney. South, 


2 ive. Prior. 
COWARDICE. /. [from coward.] Fear; 
habitual timidity; want of courage. Rogers. 
CO/WARDLINESS, /. [from cowardly. ] 
Timidity ; cowardice. | | 
CO'WARDLY. 2. {from coward. ] 
1. Fearful ; timorous z pufillanimous. Bac. 
2. Mean befitting a coware. 2 
CO/WARDLY. ad. in the manner of a 
coward ; meanly. Knolle 
To CO WER. v. u. [cwrrain, Welſh. J To 
fink: by bending the knees; to ſtoop z; to 


33 


ſhrink. Milton. Dryden. 


CO'WISH, a. [from to cow. ] Timorous ; 
fearful, : Shakeſpeare, 
CO'WKEEPER, /. [cow and keeper, } One 
whoſe buſineſs is to keep cows. Broome, 
COWL, ſ. [cugle, Saxon. ] | 
1, A monk's hood. Camden, 
2. A veſſel in which water is carried on a 
pole between two. 
CO WL. STAFF. ſ. cl and faff.] The 


ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſupported between 


two men. Suckling. 
CO'WSLIP, ſ. [eurhppe, ' Saxon.] Cowſlip 
is alſo called pagil, and is a ſpecies of prim- 
roſe, Miller. Sidney. Shakeſpeare. 


' COWS-LUNGWORT, /. Mullen. Miller, 
CO xcoMB. /. [from cock's comb. ] 


I» The top of the head, Shakeſpeare, 
2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenſed fools wore formerly in their 
caps. p Shakeſpeare, 
3. A fop ; a ſuperficial pretender. Pope. 
COXCO'MICAL, 4. [from coxcomb. ] Fop - 


piſh ; conceited. | Dennis. 
COY. a. [coi, French. ] . 
I. Modeſt ; decent, Chaucer, 


2. Reſerved z not acceſſible. Waller. 
Ta COY. v. n. {from the adjectise.] 
1. To behave with reſerve ; to rejeRt fa- 
miliarity. | Rowe, 
2. Nat to condeſcend willingly, Sbhakeſp, 
CO'YLY, ad. {from coy.] With reſerve, 
Chapman, 
CO/YNESS. /. [from coy. ] Reſerve ; un- 
willingneſs to become familiar. M alton. 
COZ. /. a cant or familiar word, contracted 


from couſin, Shakeſpeare, 
To CO'ZEN. v. 4; To cheat; to trick 5 to 

defraud, | Clarendon, Locke, 
COZENAGE. ſ. [from coxen.] Fraud; de- 

ceit ; trick ; cheat. Ben Janſon, 
COZENER. /. [from. cozen.] A cheater 

a defrauder, Shakeſpeare, 
CRAB, . [cnabba, Saxon. ] ' 

1. A cruſtacequs fiſh, Bacon, 


2. A wild qpple ; the tree that bears a 
wild apple Taylor. 
Ee 3. A 


« It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of an 


\ 
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CRA 


3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon. 


4. A wooden engine with three claws for © 
3 
. CRA/CKNEL. 


ſhips. 
5. The bgn in the zodiack, "A 
CRAB, a. Sour or degenerate fruit; as, 4 
crab cherry. : 
CRA'BBED. a. [from crab.] 
1. Peeviſh z moroſe ; cynical ; ſour. 


launching of 


Spenſer. 
2. Harſh ; unpleaſing. Dryden. 
3. Difficult ; perplexing. Prior, 


bays es nggbcl ad, { from crabbed,] Peeviſh- 

* | 

CR A'BBEDNESS. /. [from crabbed, ] 

1. Sourneſs of taſte. 

2. Sourneſs of countenance ; aſperity of 

manners, 

3. Difficulty. 

 CRA'BER * The water- rat. Walton, 

CRABS-EYES. ſ. Whitiſh bodies rounded 
on one fide, and depreſſed on the other, not 
the eyes of any creature, nor do they belong 
to the crab ; but are produced by the com- 
mon crawfifh. Hill, 

CRACK. /. kraech, Dutch. ] 

1. A ſudden diſru ot ion. 

2. The chink ; fiſſure; narrow breach, 

Newton. 

3. The ſound of any body burſting or fall- 

ing. | Dryden, 

4. Any ſudden and quick found. Addijen. 

5. Any breach, injury, or diminution 5 a 

fla ſh. | Shakeſpeare, 

6, Crazineſs of intellect. | 


7. A man crazed, Addiſon. 
S8. A whore, 
9. A boaſt. Sf enſer, 


10. A boaſter. ö 
CRACK, v. a. [ kraecken, Dutch. ] 
1. To break into chiaks. 
2. To break; to ſplit. Donne. 
3. To do any thing with quickneſs or 
ſmartneſs, Pope, 
4. To break or deſtroy any thing. Shakeſp, 
5, To craze ; to weaken the intellect, 

| Roſcommon, 


| 'To 


To CRACK. 9. 
1. To burſt; to open into chinks. Beyle. 
2. To fall to ruin. Dryden. 
3. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound, 
: Shakeſpeare. 
4. To boaſt ; with of. 
CRACK-BRAINED. a, Crazy; wanting 
- rightreaſon, Arbuthnot, 


'CRA'FTSMASTER. f. [craft and 


Mortimer, © 
-CKA'GGED. a, [from crag. ] Fu 


CRA/GGEDNESS, f. I from era 


CRA'GGINESS, /. [from cr 
CRA'GGY. a. [from «rag.] Reg 
7 CRAM, v. . [cnamman, Saxon) 


Shakeſpeare. + 
* $0 To fill with food 


| CRA 
To CRA'CKLE, v. 1. [from wi 
make flight cracks; to decrejity 


from crack, Ab 
tle cake. 1 [ 


CRA DDE. /. ſenadel, Saxon] 
1. A moveable bed, on which ch 
fick perſons are agitated with a ſaw 
tion, 

2. Infancy, or the firſt part of lik, 


3. [With furgeons,] A caſe for; 
bone, 
4+ [With ſhipwrights.] A franc 
be raiſed along the outſide of aH 
To CRADLE. v. a. To lay in acnth 
| 4 


CRA'DLE-CLOTHES. ſ. [from ou 
clethes.] Bed-clothes belonging toad 

CRAFT, /. [cnzpr, Saxon, ] 
1. Manual art; trade, 
2. Fraud; cunning, Hut 
3. Small failing veſſels, 

To CRAFT. v. n. [from the un 
play tricks, Sha 

CRA'+tTILY, ad. [ from crafiy.] & 
artfully, a | 

CRA'FTINESS, /, [from crefty.} G 
ſtratagem. 

CRAFT SM AN. /. [craft and naj 


artificer; a manufacturer. Dey 


A man ſkilled-in his trade. 
CRAFT. a. [from craft. C uni 

ful. f 
CRAG. /. 

1, A rough ſteep rock, 

2. The rugged protuberance of 4 


3. The neck. 4 
equalities and prominences. 


neſs of crags or prominent _ 


fate of being craggy. 
of promigences ; rough. 
1. To tuff; to fill with more 8 


conveniently be held. " 
beyond a8 


3. To thruſt in by force. 


- CRACK-HEMP. ,, A wretch fated to the | 
To CRAM, v. 2. To eat beyond i 5 


gallows. Shakeſpeare, 
-CRACK-ROPE. /. A fellow that deſerves 
_ hangiag. = . 
CRACK ER. ſ. [from crack.] | 5 
. A noiſy boaſting fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo as 
to burſt with great noiſe, Boyle, 


CRA'MBO. /.. A play at which ch 
word, to which another finds 3 N 

CR AM. ſ. [kramp, Dutch. 5 
1. A ſpaſm ot contraction of the 


CRA 


eftriion 3 a confinement ſhackle, 

jece of iron bent at _ end, by 
ies are held together. 

ord Wilkins. 


p. a, Difficult z knotty : a low 


(MP, v. 4. [from the on. 

in with cramps or twilches. 
o pain with p . 
o reftrainz to confine z to obſtruct. 
Granville. Burnet, 
o bind with crampirons. | 
p. FIS l. ſ. The torpedo, which be- 
bs the hands of thoſe that touch it, 
PIRON, /. See CR Ar, ſenſe 3. 
AGE. þ, ae, low Lat.] A 
y to uſe a crane tor drawing up wares 
the veſſels. : Convel. 
E. . [cnan, Saxon. 
0 don a long beak, Tſaiab, 
1 inftrument made with ropes, pullies, 
hooks, by which great weights are 
f ' Thomſon. 
crooked pipe for drawing liquors out 
caſk. 
S- BILL. ſ. [from crane and Sill. ] 
An herb; N Miller. 
pair of pincers terminating in a point, 
by ſurgeons, | 
TUM. . (Latin,] The ſkull. 
| Wiſeman. 
IK, /. [a contraction of crane-neck. ] 
crank is the end of an iron axis turned 
redown, and again turned ſquare tothe 
turning down. Moxon. 
Loy bending or winding paſſage, 
; Shakeſpeare. 
day conceit formed by twiſting or 


ping a word. Milton. 
IR. a. 
althy ; ſprightly, Spenſer, 


mong ſailors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank 
n loaded near to be overſet. | 
ANKLE, v. n, {from crank. ] To 


in and out, Shakeſpeare. 
ANKLE, v. a. To break in unequal 
ces. P billig:. 


NE LES. / [from the verb.] Inequa- 
$, | 
INKNESS, /. [from crank.] 


ezlth ; vigour, 
Diſpoſition to overſet. 


3 J. [from cranny.] Full of 


| Brawn. 
\NY, 4 [cren, Fr, crena, Lat.] A 
; a cleft, Burnet, 
» J. [crepa, low Lat.] A thin tuff 


y Woven, Swift. 
PULENCE, [.{crapula, a ſorfeit, Lat.] 
"Kenneſs ; fickneſs by intemperance. 


"ULOUS, a, [crapuloſus, Lati 
ken ; fick with — 2 


P 


CRA 
To CRASH, v.n. To make aloud compli- 
cated noi ſe, as of many things falling. 
] 5 Zepbaniab. Smith, 
To CRASH. wv. a. To break or bruiſe, 


CRASH. ſ. {from the verb.] A loud mixed 
ſound. - Shakeſpeare. Popes 


CRA SIS. ſ. [pam] Temperature; con- 


ſtiĩtution. South. 
CRASS. a, [ craſſus, Latin. ] Groſs ; eoarſe; 
not thin; not ſubtle. Woodward, 
CRA/SSITUDE. /. [craffitudo, Lat.] Groſſ- 
neſs ; coarſeneſs. Bacon, 
CRASTINA/TION. ,. [from craftinus, Lat.] 
Delay. | 
CRATCH. ſ. [creche, Fr.] The pallifaded 
frame in which hay is put for cattle, 
Hakewill, 
CRAVA'T, ſ. A neckcloth, Hudibras. 
To CRAVE. v. n. [cnefian, Saxon.] 
1. To aſk with earneſtneſs; to aſk with 
ſubmiſſion. Hooker, Xnaolles. 
2. To aſk inſatiably. . | 
3. To long; to wiſh unreaſonably, South. 
4. To call for importunately, Shakeſpeare, 
CRA/VEN, /. 
1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
2. A coward ; a recreant, Fairfax. 
To CRA/VEN. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
make recreant or cowardly, Shakeſpeare. 
To CRAUNCH, v. a, To cruſh in the 


mouth, | Swifts 
CRAW, ſ. [4roe, Daniſh.] Thecrop or firit 
| ſtomach of birds. * Ray. 
CRA'WFISH, ſ. A ſmall eruſtaceous fiſh 
found in brooks, Bacon. 


To CRAWL. v. n, ¶ lrielen, Dutch. ] 
1. To creep; to move with a ſlow motion; 
to move without riſing from the ground, as 
a worm. | Dryden, Greco. 
2. To move weakly, and ſlowly. 
Knolles, 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
CRA'/WLER. /. [from craw!.] A creeper ; 
any thing that creeps. 
CRA'YFISH. /. [See Cxawyisn.] The 
river lobſter, 8 Fleyer. 
CRA'YON, ſ. [crayon, French. ] 
1. A kind oſ pencil; a roll of paſte to draw 
lines with, : 
2. A drawing done with a crayon. _ 
To CRAZE. v. a. [ecraſer, French.] 
1. To break; to eruſh; to weaken, 
Wa Milton 
2. To powder, Carew, 
3. To crack the brain; to impair the in- 


tellect. Tillotſon. 


CRAZEDNES. /. 29m crazed, ] Decre- 

pitude; brakennels. Hooker, 

CRA'ZINESS, . [rows craxy.] State of 
being crazy; imbecility; weakneſs. 

g . Howel. 

Eez CRA/ZY. 


Denhar:. + 


. Dryden, 
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3 CRE CRE 
CRA/ZY. a. [ecraſe, French,] CRE'BROUS, 4. [from crebrr, Lit 

I, Broken ; decrepit. Shakeſteare, quent. | 

2. Broken witted ; ſhattered in the intel · CRE'DENCE . [from crcdi, Lat. a 

lect. Hudibras. 1. Belief; credit. ö 

3. Weak ; feeble ; ſhattered, Wake. 2. That which gives a claim too 


CREAGHT, /. [an Iriſh word.] Herds of belief. . Bn ſa 
cattle, Davies. CREDE'NDA. |. I Latin. ] Thing t 
To CREAK. v. a, [corrupt from crack. ] To lieved ; articles of faith, | *. 


make a harſh noiſe. Dryden, CRE'"DENT, a. [creJens, Latin.) 
CREAM. ſ. Icremor, Latin.] The unctuous 1. Believing ; eaſy of belief, 5 
or oily part of milk, ; King. 2. Having credit; not to be gueti 
To CREAM, v. 3. [from the noun.J To CREDE'NTIAL. /. [from credan, 


gather cream, Shakeſpeare, That which gives a title to mk ut 
To CRE'AM, v. a. [from the noun. ] 4 0 | 
1. To ſkim off the cream. CREDIBILITY, 1 [from credibl,] 
2. To take the flower and quinteſſcence of to credit; poſſibility of obraininghi 0 | 
any thing. | ſ z 
CREAM-FACED. a. [cream and faced.] CRE'DIBLE. a. [crediti/is, Latin.) x 0 1 
Pale; coward-look ing. Shakeſpeares of credit; having a juſt claim tobe 
CRE'AMY. 3. [from cream. ] Full of cream. ir on 
CRE ANCE. |, (nds A fine ſmall line CRE/DIBLENESS, /, 7 cred1 or 
faſtened to a hawk's leaſh. bility ; wor;hineſs of belief jul atu 
CREASE. ſ. A maik made by doubling ary belief. 0 c( 
thing. Sift, CRE DIBLV. ad. [ from credib':.] ln 0b 
To CREASE. v. a. [from the the noun, ] To ner that claims belief. ; 
6 mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as to CREDIT, /. [cregit, French, ] PEI 
leave the impreſſion. 1. Belief, pla 
To CREA“ TE. v. a. [creo, Latin. ] 2. Honour ;. reputation, ſtrc 
1. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to 3. Efteem ; good opinion. N11 
exiſt, Geneſis, 4. Faith; teſtimony. dens 
2. To produce; to cauſe ;- to be the ocea- 5. Truit 1efoſed, Kit 
ſion of. King Charles. Roſcommon, a Promiſg,given, 1 
3. To beget. Shakeſpeare, 7. Influence; power not compulin Hi 
4. To inveſt with any new charatter. | = 3 * 
on Shakeſpeare, To CREDIT. v. a, [ cred, Latis.] | 10 
CREATION. / [from crete.) 1. To believe. N ful 
1. The act of creating, or conferring ex- 2. To procure credit or 9 = 


iſtence, Tay/or, thing, 
2. The act of inveſting with new charac- 3. Totruſt; to confide in. 
ter. | | 4. To admit as a debtor, 
3. The things created ; the univerſe, {CRE/DITABLE. a. {from credit] | 
Parnel, 1. Reputable; above contempt. 


| 


4. Any thing produced er cauſed, 2. Honourable ; eſtimable. 55 
CREATIVE. a. from create. ] ;  CRE/DITABLENESS. /. {from o88 Ie, 
1. Having the power to create, Reputation; eſtimation, Da * 

2. Exeri:ng the act of creation, Seutb. CRE'DITABLY. ad. | from craua f 
CREA/ TOR. ſ. I creator, Latin. ] The Being putably ; without diſgrace, _* * 
that beſtows exiſtence. Tayler. CRE'DITOR. /. {creditor, Lain.) 8 pl. 
CRE'ATURE. ſ. [creatura, low Latin. | whom a debt is owed ; he that get *8 
1. A being created Stillingfleet. correlative to debtor. | Ta 
2 An animal, not human, Shakeſpeare, CREDU'LITY. /. [credulie, Fr.) = 
3. A general term for man. Spenſer, - of belief, | 4 n 
4. A word of contempt for a human Being. CRE/DULOus. a, { eredulus, Lat oe 
| * Prior, to believe; unſuſpecting ; eafily & ebe 
©. A word of petty tenderneſs, Dryden. CRE POL USNESS /. fn 48 Fe 


6. A perſon who owes his riſe or his for- Aptn-ſs to believe; creduhity, 


© Tune to another, Clarendon. CREED. /. { from credo, go 
CREA!TURELY. a. {from creature. ] Hau- 1. A form of words in whic 
: ing the qualities of a creature Cheyne, of faith are comprehended. 


; CRE/BRITUDE, / Lon creber, frequent, 2. Any ſolemn profettion of pri 1 
Latin,] Frequentneſs, $101 BR -* opinion, -4 


CRE 


, To make a harſh noiſe, 

1 Shakeſpeare. 
. [cp&cca, Saxon kreke, — 
prominence or jut in à 9 ms 
{mall port; a bay ; a cove, Davies, 


turn or alley. Shakeſpeare. 


| of creeks; unequal; 
_ " Spenſer, 


kb. v. 1. pre etite crept. [cpypans 


. with the belly to the ground 
put legs. Milton. 
o grow along the ground, or 3 other 
= 3 forward without bounds or 
4 28 inſets, 1 
; an Ccedlys 

o move ſlowly 2 Ln 

o move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. 

o move timoroully without ſoaring, 
aturing. Addiſon, 
o come unexpeted, Sidney. Temp e. 
o bebave with ſervilityz to fawn; to 


Shakeſpeare, 


PER. .. [from creep. ] 
mags ſupports itſelf by means of 
ſtronger body. Bacon. 
n iron uſed to ſlide along the grate in 
lens. 

kind of patten or clog worn by wo- 


PHOLE. /. [»reep and bole. ] 

hole into which any animal may 
p to eſcape danger, 

ſubterfuge; an excuſe. 
PINGLY, ad. [from creeping. ] Slows 
after the manner of a reptile. 

Sidney, 

ATION. /. [crematio, Latin. I A 
ing, 


OR. . [Latin,] A milky ſubſtance; 


liquor reſembling cream. Ray. 
(ATED, a. [from crena, Lat.] Notch- 
indented. oodwward. 


PAINE, /. [With farriers, } An ulcer 
in the midſt of the forepart of the 
| Farrier's Di#, 
E PITATE. v. . [crepito, Latin. ] To 
e a ſmall crackling noiſe, 

TATION. . [from crepitate.] A 
| crackling noiſe, 


* fe Lerepuſculum, Latin, ] 
iht. 


ScbLoOus. a. I crepuſculum, Latin. ] 
Pinetitg ; in a ſtate between light and 
neſs, Brown. 
CENT, a, {from creſco, Latin, In- 
ng; growing, Shakeſpeare, Milton. 


er flare of increaſe ; any fimilitude of 
moon increaſing, 
. 


- particip, I from creep.) Pee. 


ICENT, [, [creſcens, Latin, ] The moon 


Dryden. 


CRI 


CRE/SCIVE. a. [from creſeo, Latin.] In- 


creaſing; growing. Shakeſpeare, 
CRESS. /. An herb. | Pope, 
CRE'/SSET. ſ. [ereiffer, French.) A great 
light ſet upon a beacon, light-houſe, or 
watch-tower, _ 
CREST. /. [crifta, Latin.] 
7. The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet. Milton, 
2. The ornament of the helmet in he- 
raldry. 
3. Any tuft or ornament on the head. 
F : Shake | 
4. Pride; ſpirit; fire. — 
CRE'/STED. a, [ from creft, criſtatus, Latin.] 
1. Adorned with a plume or creſt, 
Milton. 
2. Wearing a comb. Dryden, 
CREST-FALLEN, 3. Dejefted; funk; 
heartleſs ; ſpiritleſs. Howel. 
CRE/STLESS. 3. [from creſt.) Not dignĩ- 
fied with coat-armour, Sbaleſ care. 
CRETA CEO US. a. _ chalk, Latin, ] 
Abounding with chalk; chalky, Phillips. 
CRE'TATED. a, {cretatus, Latin.] Rubbed 
with chalk. Dia. 
CRE/VICE. /. [from crever, Fr.] A crack ; 
a cleft, Addiſon, 


CREW. /. [probably from enud, Saxon. ] 


1. A company of people aſſociated for any 
purpoſe, Spenſer, 
2. The company of a ſhip. 7 
3- It is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
CREW, the preterite of crow, 
CRE'WEL, f. [AEwel, Dutch,] Yarn 
twiſted and wound on a knot or ball, 
CRIB, ſ. [cpybbe, — | 
1. The rack or manger of a ſtable, 
Shakeſpeare, 


2. The ſtall or cabin of an ox, 
J+ A ſmall habitation; a cottage, ; 

: Shakeſpeare. 
Tc CRIB. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut 
up in a narrow habitation; to cage, 

Shake peare. 

CRI/BBAGE, ſ. A game at cards, 1 
CRI'BBLE. . [cribrum, Latin.] A corn- 
ſieve. Di# 


' CRIBRAYTION. J. [cribro, Latin] The act 


of ſifting, 

CRICK. / 

1. [from cricco, Italian.] The noiſe of a 
r, 

2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ſtake.] A pain- 

fol tiffneſs in the neck, 

CRICKET. [. 1 5 
1. An inſect that ſqueaks or chirps about 
ovens and fire - places. Milton. 
2. A ſport, at which the contenders drive 
a ball with ſticks. Popes 


3. A low ſeat or ſtool, 

CRUVER, /. from cry.] The officer whoſe 

buſineſs is to cry or make proclamation. 
CRIME, 


Milos. 


* 


— 
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f "CRIME. * (crimen, Latin; crime, Fr.] An 


act contrary to law and right; an offence; 


a great fault. Pope. 
CRIMEFUL. a. Lon crime and full. ] 
Wicked; crimine Sbateſpeare. 


CRI'M ELESS. a. [from crime.] Innocent; 
© free from crime, Sbabeſpeare. 
05 RI/MINAL. a. from crime.] 
"x. Faulty; contrary to right; contrary to 
duty; as, a criminal action. Spenſer. 
2. Guilty; tainted with crime; not inno- 
cent; as, a criminal perſon, Rogers, 
Not civil; as, a criminal proſecution, 
CRI'MINAL. J. | from crime.] | 
1. A man accuſed. Dryden, 
2. A man guilty of a crime. Bacon, 
CRI'MINALLY. 2d. [from criminal. Not 
innocently z wickedly; guiltity. Ropers, 
CRV'MINALNESS. 4 [from criminal. 
Quiltineſs; wint of innocence. 
CRIMINA“TION. /. Feriminatio, Lat.] The 
act of accuſing; accuſation z arraignment; 
charge. 
CRI MIN ATORV. a. [from crimina, Lat.] 
Relating to accuſation; accuſing, 
CRI'MINOUS, a, [criminoſus, Lat.] Wick 
ed; iniquitous; enormouſly guilty. 
Hammond. 
CRI'MINOUSLY ad. from criminous.] En- 


ormouſly z very wickedly. Hammond. 


CRUMINOUSNESS. /. [from criminors.] / 


Wickedneſs; guilt; erime, King Charles, 
CRIUMOSIN, a. [crimrfins, Italian. 1 A ipe- 
cies of red colour tinged with blue. 
Spenſer, 
CRIMP. a. [from crumble, or crimble. 
1. Friable; brittle; eaſily crumbled, , 
Phillips, 
2. Not conſiſtent z not forcible: 'a low 
cant word. Arbuthnet, 
To CRUMPLE, v. a. To contract; to cor- 
rugate. Wiſeman, 
CRIMSON. /. | cremeſino, Italian. ] 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. 
Beyle. 
2. Red in general, Shakeſpeare. Prior. 
To CRJ'MSON, v. . [from the noun. ] To 
e with crimſon, Shakeſ; eare. 
CRINCUM 4. La cant word, ] A cramp 
Nolte Hudibras, 
CRINGE. ſ. {from the verb.] Bow; ſer- 
vile civility. Phillip. 
To CRINGE. v. a, To draw together; to 
contract. Shakeſpeare. 
To CRINGE., v. . To bow; to pay court; 
to fawn; to flatter, Arbutbnot. 
CRINT GEROUS. a. [criniger, Lat.] Hairy; 
overgrown with hair, 
To CRI“ NELE. v. n. [ from krinthelen, Dut.] 
To goin and out; to run in flexutes. 
Kirg. 


CR 1 


To CRI'NELE. v. 4. To mould 21 
equalities. IC 
CRIUNKLE. ſ. [from the verb.] A els 
a ſinuoſity. 1 
CRINOSt. a. [from crinis, Latig, ] 4 
CRINO'SITY. . | from crinoſe.] Hai 0 « 
CRUPPLE. /. [enyrel, Saxon, RUN #1 
by Donne creeple, as from crect.] | 4» 
man. Dryin, | IF | . 
To CRI'PPLE- v. a, [from the nay} = 
lame; to make lame. 
CRI'PPLENESS. /. [from erp, * Re 
neſe. tio 
CRIL/SIS. 4. Cugleic.] OA 
1. The deciſive moment; the yl an 
which the diſeaſe kills, or change po 
better. ) 
2. The point of time at which uy 7 


comes to the height. 
CRISP. a. [ criſpus, Latin.] 
1. Curled, 
2. Indented; winding, 
3. Britile; friable. 
To CRISP. v. a. { criſpo, Latin] 
1. To gurl; 3 to contract into knot 
Bu 
2. To twiſt, | 
To indent; to run in and out, 8 
CRISPA/T LON. /. ¶ from criſe. 
1. The act of curling. 
2. The ſtate of being curled. 
ay N PIN. g. L ae 
iron. 
CRYSPNESS, [from criſp. ] Curlex 
CRVSPY. a. Tan criſp.] cy 


1 


CRITERION, þ {xgdlrigun, ad 
which any thing is judged of, ing 
to its goodneſs or badneſs. 

CRUTICEK. /. [Aelrines.] | 
1. A man ſkilled if the art of | | 
literature. 
2, A cenſurer; a man apt to put 

CRVTICK.- 4. Critical; relating l 
ciſm. + 

CRITICEK, J. 

1. A critical examination ; criti 
marks, 2 
2. Science of criticiſm, 

To CRI'TICK. v. . [from the nun 

play the critick ; to criticiſe, 


Pilgy 

CRYTICAL, a. | from critic] 15 
1. Exact; nicely judicious; ju I. 

Clap 

2. Relating to criticiſm. yl 
3. Captious; inclined to find fault, Ne" 
4. Compriſing the time at whitd op 
event is determined, v. 
CRI'TICALLY, ad. {from criti | a 
critical manner; exaQtly; 11 0 K. 


RO CRO 


* [from critical. ] Ex- 3. Any thing beat; a meander, | SA y. 
— bo 70 CROOK, v. a. | crocber, French, ] 
q TACISE. v. a. [ from critick.] 1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 
0 play the critick; to judge. Dryden. : Arbuthnot, 
La upon 48 faulty, Licke, 2+ To pervert from rectitude. Bacon, 
TICISE. v. a, [from critick.] To CROO'KBACK. /. [ cr-ok and Sack. ] A man 
e; to paſs judgment upon. Addiſon. that has gibbous ſhoulders, ; Shaieſpeare, 
ASM. / [from critick.] CROO K BACK ED. 4. Having bent ſhoulg 
n {t d rd ot iud in well. ders. b Dr den. 
OT : , 2554.5 CROO/KED, a. [ crocher, French. ] . 
k; animadverſion; critical ob- 1. Bent; not ftraigh:; cursed. Newyon, 
= Ce Addiſen, 2. Winding. oblique ; anfractuous. 


A» 


Ll 


OAK. v. n. [enzcezzan, Saxon. ] Locle. 
» make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 3. Perverſe; untoward ; without rectitude 
o caw or cry as a raven or crow. of mind, Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. CRO KE ODL. ad. "vas croched, ] 
k. /. {from the verb.] To cry or 1. Not in a ftraight line, 

of a frog or raven. Lee. 2. Uniowardly ; not compliantly, Taylor. 
'EOUS. 4. | croceus, Latin. ] Coaſiſt - CROO KEDNEsS. 1. [from crocked, ] Y 

uf ſaffcon; like ſaffron. 1. Deviation trom ſtraightneſs; curvity. 
ITA'TION, ſ. N crecitat is, Lat.] The 2 Deformity of a gibbous body, Taylor. 
king of frogs or ravens. .CROP, /. [cnop, Sazon. J The craw of a 
K. .. [kruict, Dutch.] A-cupz any bird. . 
| made of earth. CROP. /. [cnoppa, Saxon, } 
KERY. /. Earthen ware. | 1. The highett part or end of any thing. 
ODILE. /. [from »g5z@-, ſaffron, 2: The harveſt; the corn gathered off a 
JA, fearful. ] field. ; : "A oſcommon. 
na amphibious voracious animal, in 3. Any thing cut off, Duden. 
e reſembling a lizard, and found in To CROP. v. a. {from the noun. ] To cut 
it and the Indies, It is covered with off the ends of any thing; to mow; to 


R « 
pt under the belly. It runs with great To CROP, v. . To yield harveſt, 

te ſs; but does not eafily turn itſelf. Shakeſpeare, 
recodile is alſo a little animal, other- CRO'PFUL, a. [crop and full.] Satiated ; 
called ſtinx, very much like the li- baving a full belly. Milton, 


e and is found in Egypt near the Red exceſs and debauchery, _ Tate. 


Treveux, CRO'PPER, ſ. [from crop.} A kind of 
2ODILINE, a. [cracodilinus, Latin.] pigeon with a large crop. Mallon. 
an Dil. CRU'SIER. ſ. [croijer, Fr.] The paſtoral 
Us. ſ. An early flower, ſtaff of a biſhop, * Bacon. 


ng to a houle, that is uſed for corn or + ' croſs, | 

te. Milian. CROSS. ſ. [croix, French. ] 

SA DR. 7 /. ſceiſade, from creix, a 1. One ſtraight body laid at right angles 
SA'DO. \ croſs, Fr. The adventurers over another, Taylor. 
be holy war always bearing a croſs, as 2. The enſiga of the Chriſlian religion, 


bga of their cauſe, ] A holy war. Rowe, 


= ou 4 ® 9 — wy 


| ſkeephook, Prior. elſe, Merten. 
; : 2. Qblique, 


hard ſcales, which cannot be pierced, Teap. Creech, 


or ſmall crocodile, It always remains CRO'PSICK, 4. {crop and f.] Sick with - 


T. .. [cpopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe CRO'SLET, J. [croifeler, French. ] A imall 


Baccn, 3. A monument with a croſs upon it to 
SES. J. excite devotion; ſuch as were anciently ſet 
Pilgrims who carry 2 croſs. in market-places. dbakeſpeare, 
oldiers who fight agalaſt infidels. 4. A line drawn through another. 
IE. / ſenone, Saxon, ] 5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; 
a oldewe, mis fortune; hindrance; vexation ; oppo- 
d contempt, an old woman. Dryden, ſition; miſadventure; trial of patience, 
PET. /. The hair which grows over | Ben Forjon, Taylor. 
0p of an horſe's hoof, | 6. Money fo called, becauſe marked with - 
V. /. [a cant word.] An old,ac- acroſs, _ Howel, 
Mance, Swift. 7. Cross and Pile, a play with money, 
N. ſ. [crec, French. CROSS. a. | from the ſubitantive.] 
bly crooked or deat inſtrument. * 0, Tranſverſe ; falling athwart ſomething 
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2. Oblique. Shakeſpeare, 

3. Adverſe; oppoſite, «A ; Atterbury, 

4. Perverſe; untractable. South, 

5. Peeviſh; fretful z ill-humoured, 

| E * 4 | by Tillotſon. 

6. Contrary; contradiftory, GSoutb. 

7. Contrary to wiſh ; unfortynate, South. 

$. Interchanged 3 a croſs marriage, Bacon. 
CROSS. prep. * a? EIA 7 

1. Athwart; ſo as to interſe@ any thing, 


Kiolles * 


2. Over; from ſide to ſide. LE range. 
To CROSS, v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To lay one body, or draw one line 
athwart another.. Hudibres. 
2, To ſign with the croſs, '' 
3. To mark out; to cancel; as, to croſs 
an article. 8 3s 41 489 
. To paſs over; he croſſed t river. 
23 en eee. 
5. To move laterally, obliquely, or athwart, 
, Spenſer. 
6. To thwart; to interpoſe obftruftion. 
be Daniel. Clarendon, 
7. To counteract; appetite roſes" . 
* ocke. 
8. To contravene; to Binder by authority. 
een nee 15 Shakeſpeare. 
9. To contradict, _,. Bacon. 
10. Todebar;z'to preclude, Shakeſpeare. 
To CROSS. v. noo „ ers x; 
1. To lay thwart another thing. 
2. To be inconßſtent. Sidney, 
CROSS-BAR SHOT. ſ½n A rqund hot, or 
great bullet, with à bar of ird put through 


its * n Harris, , 


To CROSS-EXAMINE, S. a. [croſs and 
examine.) To try the faith, of evidence by 
captious queſtions'vf the 'contfary port. 

7 5 8 Peg) of - 

CROQSS-STAFF: . from #97 an Bf] 
An inftrument'commoniy called the fore- 
ſtaff, a ſed by ſeamen to take the meridian 


altitude of the ſun or ſtars, © Harri. 


A CRO/SSBITE. /. croſs ind bg) A de- 
ception; a cheat, "LEftrange, 
To CRO'SSBITE, ©, 3. [from the noun.] 
To contravene' by deception, Collier. 
CRO'SSBOW. /. [croſs and bow.] A miffive 
weapon formed by placing a bow athwart a 
flock, £2: 1 . Shakeſpeare, 
CRO'SSBOWER: ſ. A ſhooter with a croſs- 
bow, q N ; Ra job. 

CROSS-GRAINED. a, croſs and grain] 
1. Having the Adreazranſvarie or irregular, 
3 : Moxon, 


2. Perverſe; troubleſome; vexatious. Prior. 


CRO'SSLY. ad. [from croſs.] 


1. Athwart; ſo as to interſe@ ſomething | 


elſe. K * 
2. Adverſely; in oppofitian to. Tillotſcn, 


x 


3. Unfortunatdly. 


Fa: 3. A bar uſed as a lever, | 
4. Tue voice of a cock, or then 


CK © 
CRO/SSNESS, /. [from 725 ä 


1. Tranverſeneſs; interſe 
2, Petverſeneſs; peeviſhneh, 
CRO'/SSROW. /. [croſs and rew,|þ 
bet; ſo named becauſe a croh zo 
the beginning, to ſhew that th 
arning is piety. $ 
CRO/SSWIND. /. [croſs and wind 
blowing from the right to the leh; 
CRO'SSWAY. /. {croſs and wa}4 
obſcure path interſecting the chi 
CRO/SSWORT, fe [from o4þ 


plant. 
ede. Leroc, French.] AU 
CRO TCHET. 4 crochet, French 
I, In muſick. ] One of the 
characters of time, equal to halſig 
2. A piece of wood fitted into u 


ſupport a building. err 
3: [In printing.] Hooks in π ee 
d re included [thus], 8 
4. A perverſe conceit ; odd fan, WP ct 


To CROUCH. v. n. { crocbu, croakth 
1. To ftoop low; to lic cllenWon 
ground. co 


2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely, 


CROUP, /. [crouppe, French. ] 3 
1. The rump of a fowl, gos 
2. The buttocks of a horſe. To 
CROUPA/DES. /. [from c 
leaps than thoſe of m_ r 
: Fx 
CROW. /. [cnape, Saxon. ] | 
1. A large black bird that feed d 1 
carcaſes of beaſts. 4 
. 2y To pluck @ Crow, to be e T 
about that which is f HY — 
| N. 


- he makes in his gaiety. ing 

end. fe [from crow wl een 

A flower. VVS 
WFO OT. /. A caltrop. M 


o CROW, pretetite. 1 cru, 0 
baue crowved, [cnapan, Saron. J 
1, To make the noiſe which v0 
2. To boaſty to bully ; te w 
CROWD. {. [cnu$, Saxon. ] | 
1. A multitude confuſedly f 
gether. * 1 , ki 
2. A.promiſcuqus medley, La | le 
3. The vulgar; the populace. 2? | 
4 [from cræutb, Welſh,J 4 


Al 

To CROWD, v. 9. {from the n L 
1. To fill with confuſed mt | 

crowded the houſe with bis WY * 


2. To preſg cloſe together; # 
ny thoughts into a pate - ou, 
7 | 


CRU CRU 

- by multitudes; che gates: CRUCYFEROVUS, 4. [crux and foro, Latin. ] 
— 8 — Bearing the croſs. f 28 
7, Cab Sail, [A ſea phraſe.] To CYUCIFIER, /, [from crucify.] He that 
wide the ſails upon the yards. inflict the puniſhment of crucifixion. Ham, 
OWD. v. #. |  CRUYCIFIX, / [erucifixus, Latin.} A re- 
ro ſwarm z to be numerous "- con- 8 — in picture or ſtatuary of our 

; - , p 


. afon, ? 
6 thruſt a a multitude. Conpley, CRUCIFFXION. /. [from crucifixus, Tl 
DER. |. [from crowd,} A fiddler, Thepuniſhment 4 Lon to a croſs. Addi/. 
| idney. 833 a. [crux and forma, Lat. ] 
WKEEPER, ſ. [crow and heep.} A aving the form of a crofs, 
= | or E 7 CRU CMV. v. . [crucifigo, Latin. ] To 
N. ſ. ¶ couronne, French. ] put to death by nailing —— 
Phe ornament of the head which de- tos croſs ſet upright. Milton. 
imperial and regal dignity. CRUCVGEROUS, 4. {cruciger, Latin. ] 
peare, Bearing the crof<, | 
garland. Ecelvuſ. CRUD, . [commonly written curd.] A 
eward; honorary diſtinction. 1 Cor. conerefionz coapulaticn. : 
egal power; royalty, Locke, CRUDE. a. [und, Latin. ] 
The top of the head. Pope, 1 Raw; not ſabdued by fire, 
The top of any thing i e, of a monn- 2. Not changed by any proceſs or prepars- 


Shakeſpeare, tion. Beylr. 
art of the hat that covers the head. 3. Harſh; vnripe, Bacon. 
piece of money. Suckling. 4. UnconneQted; not well digeſted, Bacon. 
0n0ur ; ornament 3 decoration, 5. Not brought to perfection; immature. 
Completion; accompliſhment. 4 AD 7 = 
N-IMPERIAL. /. [corona imperializ, - 6. Having indigeſted not ton. 
] A flower. Fl . Indigeſted 3 not fully concofted in the 
OWN, ©, 4. { from the noun.] ntellect. Ben Jonſon. 
o iaveſt with the crown or regal or- CRU/DELY. ad. [from erude.] Unripely ; 
nit, | den, without due preparation, Dryden, 


Lo cover, as with'a erown, Dryden, CRU'DENESS, /. [from ervde.} Unripez 
© dignify; to adorn; to make illof@- neſs; indigeftion, 
. | aim, CRU/DITY, . (from crude.] Indigeſtion z 
d reward; to recompence. _ inconcoQiony unripeneſs ; want of matu- 
* Þ: \— my Arbuthnos, 
o complete; to perſect. th, ToC + V+ 6. coagulate ; to con- 
o terminate; to Gnith, Dryden. 8 : den, 
'NGLASS, ſ. The fineſt ſort of win- U Dy. a. * crud.] 
Ntosr. / b, is me ie 
| . A ,"whie in 3. from . awzc ' 
lings, ſtands I in the middle, CRU“ EKL. 5. . French. ] 
ten two principal rafters. x Pleaſed with horting others; iabuman;z 
WNSCAB. ſ. A filinking filthy feab, | hard-hearted 3 barbarous, Dryden. 
# 2 horſe's hoof, Farrier's Dit. 2. [Of things.] Hurtful; miſchievovs ; 
NWHEEL. /. The upper wheel of oo Pſalm. 
>, CRU'ELLY, 2d. [from cruel.} In a cruel 
WORKS, /. IIa fortification.] manner; Tabemealy ; barbarouſly, South, 
ws advanced toward the field ts CRU'ELNESS, ſ. {from crud,} loboma- 
ome hill or rifing ground, Harris. nity; cruelty, Spenſer, 


NET, /. [from crown. ] CRU/ELTY. ſ. [creaute, French. ] Inhu- 
Ide ſame with coroner. - - manity; favageneſs; barbarity. Shakeſp. 
bief-end 3 laſt purpoſe, Shakeſpeare, CRU'ENTATE. a. [crarptatzs, Latin. 
SLSTONE, ſ. Cryſtalized cauk. Smeared with blood. Glanville 

W: 


nville. 
. Wodward, CRU ET. / 181 A vial for 
AL, a. [crux cyucis, Latin} Tranſ- vinegar or * Swift, 
j nterſeQing one another, Shorp, CRUISE. ſ. [kreicte, Dutch.] A ſmall cup, 
UCIATE, v. 4. [cracie, Latin] 1 Kings, 
nur; to terment; to exeru- CRUISE, ſ. [croiſe, Fr.] A voyage in ſearch 


LE. . [ crucibulum, low Latia.] To CRUISE. v. a. [ſrom. the noun.} To 
it's melting pot made of eurth. fove 6ver the ſea in ſearch of plunder, 
«1, F f RV RR. 


and ſeet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
q 
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- CRUSADE, 


c Ru 


CRUISER. ſ. [from cruiſe.] One that 
roves the ſea in ſearch of plunder 


CRUM. ö e bed | 
CRUMBS. c J. Lenne ee; 
1. The ſoft part of bread, not the cru?. 

| cos. 
2. A ſmall particle or fragment of bread 
To CRU'MBLE. v. a. [from crumb.] To 
break into [mall pieces; to comminute, 
: FF Herbert. 
To CRU'/MBLE. wv. n. To fall into ſmall 
pieces. | Pope. 
CRU'MFNAL. /. [from crumena, Latin. ] 
A puiſe, 
CRU'MMY. a. [from crum.] Soft; not 


cruſty. 55 


CRUMP. a, [cnump, Saxon ] Crooked in 


the back,  L"Fftronge. 
To CRU'MPLE. v. 4. [from rumple.) To 
draw into wr:1ikles,  Addjjon, 
CRU'MYLING.Y. A ſmall degenerate apple. 
To CRUNK. v. n, To cry like a 
To CRU'NK LE. erane, Di#, 


CRU PER. ſ. [from croupe, Fr.] That 


part of the hof ſewan's furniture, that 
reaches from the ſaddle to the tail. Sidney. 


CRU RAI. 3. [from crus cruris, Latin. 


Belonging to the leg. but bnot. 


CRU/SADO, 97 See CROISA DR. i 
1. An expedition againſt the infidels, . 
2. A coin ſtamped-with a croſs, 


CRUSE, See Captise, 
CRUV/SET. ſ. A goldſmith's melting- pot. 
To CRUSH, v. a. [ecraſer, French. ] 

1. To preſs between two oppoſite bodies z 
to ſqueeze, Milton, 


2. To preſs with violence. 

3. 1% overwhelm; to beat down. 
. Dryden, 
4+ To ſubdue; to depreſs; to diſpirit. 

C. | Milton, 
To CRUSH. v 2. To be' condenſed. 
7 bemſon, 


CRUSH. /. [from the verb.] A colliſion. 
CRUST. /. ſcrufia, Latin, } 
1. Any ſhell or external coat. Addiſon, 
2. An 1ncruſtation; collection of matter 
into a hard body. Addiſon. 
3- The caſe of a pye made of meal, and 
baked. Addiſon, 
4. The outer hard part of bread, Dryden, 
5. A waſte piece of bread, Dryden, 
To CRUST, v. a. from the noun. . 
1. To envelop ; to cover with a hard caſe, 
2. To foul! with concretions, Swift. 
To CRUST. v. =, To gather or contract a 
cruft. * emple 
CRUS TA“ CEO US. a. from crufta, 2. 
Shelly; with joints; not teſtaceous. Wood. 


ingen. 


Spenſer. | 


Sbaleſpear fo | 


Waller. | 


R 


CRUST'ACEOUSNESS, /, [in 
ceous.) The quality of ban 
Ken. | py | N 

CRU'STILY. ad. {from erufy.]| 
ſnappiſbly. 

CRU'STINESS, /. [from crufly,] 
1. The quality of a cruſt 
2. Peeviſhneſs ; moroſeneſs, 

CRUY/STY. a. [from cruf,] 

1. Covered with a cruſt, 
2. Moroſe; ſnappiſh. 

CRU TCH. /. [creccia, Italian. ] 4 
uſed by cripples, | 

To CRUTCti, 2. a. [from o 

ſupport on crutches as a cripple, [ 

Toa CRY. v n. [crier, French, ] 

1. To ſpeak with vehemente and 
or Ss 

2, To call importunate'y, 

3. To talk eagerly or inceſſanh 

4. To proclaim; to make publi 
To exclaim, 


7 To utter lamentation, 

7. To ſquall, as an infant, 
8, To weep z to ſhed tears, 
9. To utter an inarticulate wi 
animal. | | 
10. To yelp, as a bound on a _ 


To CRY. v. 4. To proclaim 
ſomething loſt or found, 
To CRY down. v. a. 
1. To blame; to depreciate; to 
f 


2. To prohibit, 
3. To overbear, 
To CRY out. v. n. | 
1. To exclaim; to ſcream; to d 
2. To complain loudly. 
3. To blame; to cenſure, 

4. To declare loud. 
5. To be in labour. 
To CRY Ws V, A. 
I» To applaud; to exalt; off 


2, To raiſe che price by proclamuli 


CRY. ſ. [i, French.] 
1. Lomentation; ſhrick ; ſcreats 
2. Weeping; mourning. 

3. Clamour ; outcry, | 
4. Exclamation of triumph ot 

5. Proclamation, _ 
- 6. The hawkers proclamation o 
as, the cries of London. 
7. Acclamation ; popular hy 


3. Voice; utterance 3 manner i 
expreſſion, | 
9. Importunate call, ” 8 
10. Yelping of dogs, 4 | 


CUB 
Yell; inarticulate noi ſe. 2 pb. 7. 1 ©» 
A pack of dogs, Milton. Ainſworth. 
AL. /. The heron, A 
ER. . The falcon gentle. 
F ? ſavorth, 
PTICAL 2 2. [nqv#lw Hidden; 
PTICK. ſecret z occult. Glanwille, 
Þ1ICALLY.” ad. [from cryptical.] 
wltly ; ſecretly. Boyle, 
TO'GRAPHAY. /. [«yiwls and yga- 


| he act of writing ſecret charafters, 
ecret characters j cyphers. a 
TO'LOGY. /. [Ln and x67. ] 
iematical language. : 

STAL. /. [«gYranny ] 


olourleſs bodies, of regular angular 
res, f . Hill. 
and cryſtal is a genuine ſpar, of an 
emely pure, clear, and fine texture, 
pm either blemiſhed with flaws or ſp-ts, 
hined with any other colour. It is al- 
$ an oblique parallelopiped of fx 
es, | Hill. 
Aal is alſo uſed for a factitious body 
in the glaſs houſes, called allo cy 
, Which is carried to a degree of per- 
hon beyond the common glafs. 
| | hambers. 
bryſals [in chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or 
r matters, ſhot or congealed in manner 
al, | Bacon, 
SAL. &. | 
Confiftiog of cryſtals, — Sbaleſpeare. 
Brights clear; tranſparent ; lucid; pei- 
, r . 
STALLINE. 4. [ cryſtallinus, Lao. 
oaſiſting of cryſtal, _ - Boyle, 
Bright; clear; pellucid; tranſparent. 
S TALLINE Humour, ſ. The ſecond 
pour of the eye, that lies next to the 
ous behind the uvea, Key. 
STALLIZA'TION, ſ. [from cryſtal. 
] Congelation into cryſtals ; the maſs 
ded by congelation or concretion, 
«> Woodward. 
YSTALLIZE. . a. [from cryſtal.) 


ag to congeal or concrete in 
1. 


ID 


congeal, concrete, or ſhoot into 
as, 


þ [of uncertain etymology, ] | 

2 of a beaſt ; generally of a 

* OX, | * 

5 e young of a Whale. aller, 
* reproach, a young boy or girl. 


Sbake res 
| 1 v. a. [from che noun.] 72 Ur 


alt are bard, pellucid, and natural= 


YISTALLIZE, v. n, To coagu- 


Dryden, L 


CUT ' 


CUBA/TION. /. [eubatio, Lat.] The 2d of 
lying down, - D 


CU'BATORY, a. [from cube, Lat.] Re- 


eumbent. 
CU'BATURE, /. [from cabe.] The finding 
exactly the ſolid content of any propoſed 
body. | RIES Har- ii. 
CUBE. F. [from x5C-;, a die.] A regular 
ſolid body, confiſting of fix ſquare and 
equal faces of fides, and the angles all 
right, and therefore equal, Chambers, 


- CUBE Root. ? ſ. The origin of a cuvick 


CU/BICK Root. number. , 
CU/BEB, ſ. A ſmall e&ried fruit reſembling 
pepper, but ſomewhat longer, of a greyiſh 
brown colour, and compoſed of a corru- 
gated bark, covering a thin ſriable hell 
or capſule, containing a fingle ſeed, round- 
ih, blackiſh on the ſurface, and white 
g within, Hill. Fleyer. 
U/BICAL, 2 | 
CU'BICK. 4. [from cube.] 
1. Having the form or properties of a 
cube, 
2. It is applied to numbers. The number 
of four multiplied into itſelf, produceth 
the ſquare number ſixteen; and that again 
multiplied by four produceth the cubick 
numter ſixty- four. Hale. 
CU/BICALNESS.-/. [from cubical.] The 
fate or quality of being cubical, 


CUBI/CULARY. @, [cubiculum, Latin. 


Fitted for the poſture of lying. Brown, 
CU/BIFORM,. . from cube and form.] Of 
the ſhape of a cube. 
CU/BIT, /. from cubitut, Latia.] A mea- 
ſure in uſe among the ancients; which was 
originally the diſtance from the elbow, 
bending inward, to the extr-mity of the 
middle finger; a foot and half. Helder. 
CU/BITAL. @. { cubitalis, Latin,] Contain- 
ing only the length of a cubit. Brown, 
CU/CKINGSTOOL. /. An engine invented 
for the puniſhment of ſcoldy and vnquiet 
women. Cowel, Hudibras. 
CU'CKOLD. / ¶cocu, French, } One that is 
married to an adulrereſs. Shakeſpeare, 
To CU'CK OLD. v. a. 
1. To rob a man of his wife's 2 
ateſpeare, 
2. To wrong a huſband by . 
Dryden. 
CU'CKOLDY. 2. [from cuctold.] Having 
the qualities of a cuckold ; poor; mean. 
FER | Shakeſpeare. 
CU'CKOLDMAKER. /. [cuckold and made.] 


One that makes a practice of corrupting. 


wives. Dry 
CU*"CKOLDOM. /. [from cuckold. ] 
1. The act of adultery. Dryden. 
2. The ſtated of 4 cuckold, Arbuthnor, 
F ta CU/CKOO, 


1 
* 
; 
| 
| 


C me 
CU/CKOO. 


1, A N which 98 in 14 ſpring; 
and is ſaid to ſock the eggs of other birds, 
and lay her own to be batched in 8 


place, "> Shoe 

2+, A name of contem bake = 
CUCKOO-PEUD. The name of 2 
CUCK OO0.FLOWER, flower. ogy 


CUCKOO-SPITTLE. 22 care, that 
 ſpurnous dew or exudation, found = 
plants, abbut he end of May. Brown. 

CU'CULLATE, 4. [cucullatus, hooded, 

CU'CULLATED, J Latin, ] 

ne Ne. covered, as with a hood or 
cowl. 

2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
+ hood. rown. 

CU'CUMBER, / . [cucumis, Latin. ] The 
name of a 24 and fruit of that plnt. 

CUCURBITA/CEOUS, 4. rags eucurbita, 

Latin, a gourd. | 
Cucurbitaceous plants are thoſe which re 

ſemble a gourd; ſuch as the Pans a 

rf 


CU'CURBITE,. /, 
chymical veſſel; called 
cb. / [cu'Þ, Saxon. ] The "Food which 3 is 
repoſited in the firſt | in order to 


rumination. ney. 
CU'DDEN, * 4 clown z foe low 
CU/DDY. en, 
To CU'DDL . 2 "To lye cloſe j & uat. 
Prior. 

CUDGEL. 4 [budſe, Dutch. 
1. A ſtick to ſtrike with, _. Locke, 


2. To croſi the CuDGLL 8, is to 175 


To CU'DGEL. ». a. [from the row]. Fo 
\ beat with a ſtick, outh, 
CUDGEL-PROOF, 2. Able to reſiſt a 


_ tick, © 

CU/DWEED. /. {from 7 5 A 
plant. 

cu E.. {gueue, a tail, Fr,] 

1. Therail'or end of any thing. 
2. The laſt word of a ſpeech, | 


leſpeare 
3. A hint; an intimation z a Ghort direc- 


4 The th is to pla 12 
4 e at any man to play in is 
turn, 85 1 Fs 9 

Homovr; temper of mind. 
ct. F [ Spaniſh. ] To be in is to 
be without the upper coat. ibras, 


9 F. . [a, a Rate, Italian.) A blos 
| i be a @ box; a Rake 


ſtrok e. 
e To & . v. 1. [from th — 7555 


To CUFF. Ka | 
1. To irike with the fit. 


9 


den. cui . | r. — 
Sbaheſpeare. | 


C UL 


a, To firike wick talons, 
CUFF. . . (cone, French. ] Pats 
ſleeves, | 


CU'IR ASS, / [cxirgfſe, Fr.) A kn 


CUIRA'SSIER, .. [from cuireſi] k 

at arms; a ſoldier in armour, 

CUISH. /. [cvife, French. ] The 
that covers the thighs. 

CU'LDEES, ſ. [calidei, Latin, te 
Scotland. 

CU'LER AGE, ſ. Arſe.ſmart, 

CU'LINARY. 4. l. Latin,] 
to the kitchen, 

To CULL. v. a. ¶cueillir, French. ] Ty 
ſrom others. 

CU'LLER, 4 [from cull,] One my 


or e 


CU'LLION. #14 [coglione, + fool, Tha] 
ſcoundrel. 
CU'LLIONLY, «a, {from cullien,) 


the qualities = a cullion z mean; U 
CU'LLY. þ { coglione, Ital. a 000 i 
| deceived or impoſed upon. 

A To CU'LLY, v. 4. [from the noun] 

'befool; to cheat ; to impoſe upon 
CULMI'FEROUS. a. [culmuc and * 

Culniſerous plants are ſuch at hoes 

jointed ſtalk, and their ſecds are 

in chaffy buſks, | 
To CU'LMINATE. v. n. [culme, 
To be vertical; to be in the mend 


CULMINATION. . [from an 
The tranſit of a planet through n 


dian. 
. CULPABILITY. J. [from culpatls 
ableneſs. .. 
CU'LPABLE. a [cxlpabiliz l_ 
1. Criminal. N 
2. Blameable z blame worthy. 
CU/LPABLENESS, . If 
" CULPARLY. ad. [from t 
ably z criminally, ( 
CU'LPRIT, / A man arraigned 


cin. ＋. [eultur, Latin] Then 
the plow. perpendicular to the ſhare, 
To CU'LTIVATE. . a. [cultive) fi) 
1. To forward or improve the | 
the earth, by manual induſtry. 
n. To improve; to meliorate. 
CULTIVA'TION, /. { from ae 
1. The art or . of improvi 
i forwarding or 


who improves, promotes, or mel 


cu C UR 


7 Lin.) CUNNING; 4, [from conan, Sa ron. 1 

5 — 1. Skilful ; knowing 3 learned... Pri. 

movement; melioration. Tarier. 2. Performed with kill; artful, . 
v 


from the noun.] To 3. Artful; deceitful ; trickiſ ; ſybtle z 
A pigeon, 4. ARted with ſobtilty, Sie. 
K. J leolfpe, Saxon. ee. CUNNING.” J, [cunninge, Saxon, 


IN. /. rann A ., Artifiee.z, deceit; dyneſe j  Oight ; 


a ee, ke e ee 
REY. f A ſpecies of flower. , Art; kill ; koowledge,, Palas. 


. 4, | komberen, to ditt NINGLY. ad, [from canzing.] Art- 
a Na ( v4 ve * ud fully ; ny 1 7. ne Saf 
[83 to entangle ; to ob- CU'NNINGMAN, J. [cunning and man, 

3 * 2 9 Aman es 4 tell fortunes, 1 
6 crowd or load with ſometbihg uſe- teach how to recover ſtolen goods. 


arolve in aifßcunles and Jangers 3 CU/NNINGNESS, /. [from cunning, ] De- 
— . Jen 4 tee 48 l. ( ** 


to diſtract with multipheity CUP. /. [cup, Saxon.] _ * 
gh : PALS 1. A IG 1 veſſel * "Wc Genefit. 
ER: f. [honber, Ditch; ] Vezarion ; draught,. 1 
mſſment,  Raltigh. 3. Social entertainment 3 merry bout ; 
JERSOME, 4. {from cumber,]', ; commonly in the plural. 
rubleſotne 3 verxatious. . TNeosolles. Ben Janſon. 
unhenſome ; etbarralſing. Arhutbnot. 4. Any thing hollow like a cup ; as, the 
awieldy z unmanageable. Newton, hulk of an acora, _ codward, 
JERSOMELY. ad. [from cu ber eme. 5, Cur ard Can, Familiar companions. 
D,, 1 Swi 
BERSOMENESS. J. (from | cumbers. Ta CUP." v. 4. [from the noun.] 

] Eacombrance ; hindrance ; obſtruc- 1. To ſupply with cups, Shakeſpeare. 


BRANCE. ſ. [from cumber.] Bur- in, to draw the blood by ſcarification. 
; hindrance impediment. Milton. = Cy PPING-CLAsS, 4 Pepe. 
Robs. 2. [from cumber,) 1 CUPB 7 , 

roubleſome ; vexatious ; diſturbing.. I, An officer of the king's houſehold, 


ppreſlive z burthenſome, '* Swift. * ee N Motten. 
Jumbled ; obſtructing each othet. - 2. An attendant to give wine to a feaft, 

+ +++ *-Milton, CUPBOARD. ſ. [cxp and bond, Saxon, ] 

FREY, /. A medicinal plant. i A caſe with ſhelves, in which victuals or 

IN. (. [cumiaum, Latin.] A plot. . earthen ware is placed. Bacon. 


'MULATE, v. @ [cumulo, Latin,] To To CU'PBOARD. v. a. [from the noup.] 
together. ©" "Waodzoerd, To treaſure; to hoard up. Shakeſpeare, 
LATION, /. The act of heaping to- CUPI/DITY, / [cupiditas, Latin] u- 
a | Nen iſcence; yolawful longing. 

ION. /. [ cun&atio, Latin. ] De- POLA. ſ. IItallan.] A dome the hemĩ- 
j_ procraſtination ; dilatorineſs. .. ... ſpherical ſymmit of a building, Addiſon, 
| | Hayward. CU'PPEL. See CoryEL. 
4TOR. .. [Latig,] One givea to CU'PPER..{, {from eup-] One who applies 
j alingerer. Hammond, cupping-gla es ; a ſcariſier. 
ND, v. n, [ konnen, Dutch. ] To 'give CU'PPING --GLASS. £ [om cup and gloſs } 
e io fiſhers, . ' Carew. A glaſs uled by fcarifters to draw out the 
EAL, 8. [ cuneus, Latin. Relating to blood by rarifyi the air. Miſauas. 
"xe ; having the form of a wedge. CU'PREOUS, 2. cupreus, Lat.] Coppery 3 
CATED. 4. [cuneus, Latin. ] in conflifting of copper, Boyle. 
. wedge, ; CUR, ” [ kovre, Dutch.] 
roku. a. [from cuneus and forms, is = warthleſs degenerate . 
J Having the form of a wedge, ; 9 

"pp Kel oy of fiſh leſs than an 2, A term of reproach for on 
cas ciole to the rocky, inf, a" | 
We 9 785 cer. 
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«CUR 


CU/RABLE, a. [from cure.] That admits a 
remedy, Dryden. 
CU'R ABLENESS, ſ. [from curable.] Poſh. 
bility to be healed, 
CURACY, /. [from curate.) Employment of 
4 curate; which a hired clergyman holds 
under the beneficiary, Swift, 
CU'RATE, ſ. [ curator, Latin.] 
I. Aclergyman hired to perform the duties 


Dryden. Collier, 


of another. 
2, A pariſh prie 
. [from curate. ] The fame 


CU'RATESH 
With curacy, 
CU'RATIVE. 4. [from 10 8 

the cure of diſeaſes ; not pteſervati ve. 


. Brown, 
CUR 4/TOR, ſ. [Latin.) Oge that has the 
ſuperintendence of any thing. Soft. 
CURB, ſ. [courber, French. 
1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to 
the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, running over the beard of the 
TR. A 
2. Reſtraint; inhibition; oppoſition, 


Atterbury. 
70 CURB, v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To guide a horſe with a curb, 


pit. 


Milton. 
2. To reſtrain; to inhibit ; to check. 


Spenſer. 
CURD. /. The coagulation of milk. Pope. 
To CURD, v. 4. Trrom the noun, 
turn to curds; to cauſe to coagulate. 


2 | Shake peare. ; 
To CU'RDLE. v. . [from curd.] To coa- 
© gulate ; to concrete. Bacon. 


To CUR DLE. v. a. To cauſe to eosgulate. 
CU RD Y. 2. [from curd.] Coagulated ; 
conereted ; full of curds ; curdled, 


. | Arbuthnot, 
CURE, /. [cura, Latin. 
1. Remedy; reſtorative. Granville, 
2. Act of healing. x 75 Luke, 
3. The benefice or employment of a curate 


or clergyman. Collier. 
To CURE. v. 4. [euro, Latin. 
1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to re- 
medy. E 
' 2. To prepare in any manner ſo as to be 
preſerved from corruption. Temple. 
CU/RELESS. a. cure and leſs. ] Without cure; 


without remedy, Shakeſpeare. 
RER. /. [from cure. ] A healer a phy- 
ſician. ba beſpeare. Harvey. 


CU RFEW. ſ. I couvre feu, French. 
1. An evening peal, by which the con- 
queror willed, that every man ſhould rake 
up his fire, and put out his light, Milton. 
2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate, Bacon, 
CURIA'LITY. g. ſcurialis, Latin, ] The 
privileges or retitiue of a court. Hacon, 
CURIOSITY, /. [from curious. ] 


Relating to 


CUR 


7 
7. Inquifitiveneſs ; inclinztion - 
2. Nicety; delicaeß. 
3. Accuracy ; exactneſs. 
4. An att of curioſity; nice en 


$. An object of curioſity ; rariy, | 
CU'RIOUS. a, [curisſus, Lain) 
1, Inquiſitive; deſirous of infun 


2. Attentive to; diligent abou, 


Cn | We 
3. Accurate; careful not to milk 
4. Difficult to pleaſe 3 (olicitay 
fection. 
'$. Exact; nice; ſubtle, 
6. Artful ; not neglectful; notſn 
nicely diligent. [ 
7. Elegant; neat; laboured; fu 
$ Rigid; ſevere; rigorous, Sul 
CU/RIOUSLY, ad. [ from cu iu. 
1. Inquifitively ; ftudioully, 
2. Elegantly ; neatly, 
3. Artfully ; exactly. 
4. Captiouſſy. 
CURL. /. [fromthe verb.] 
1. A ringlet of hair, 
2. Undulation; wave; finuolty; 


To CURL. v. a. [krollen, Dutch.] 
1. To turn the hair in 1 


2, To writhe z to twiſt. 
3. To dreſs with curls, 1 
4. To raiſe in waves, undulationz 

oſities. 
To CURL. v. . 

1. To ſhrink into ringlets. 
2. To riſe in undulations, 
To twiſt itſelf. 1 
RLEW. ſ. [ courlieu, French. ] 
1. A kind of water-fowl. _ 

2. A bird larger than a partnqh 

longer legs. It frequeats the on- 

Spain. god. 7 
CURMU'DGEON, /. fcour meh 

An avaricious churliſh fe!low ; 18% 
. niggard 3 agriper, 


CUR MU/DGEONLY. a. from 
Avaricious; covetous churlib 
gardly. 5 


CU/RRANT. /. 
1. A ſmall fruit-tree, 
2. A ſmall dried grape, propel 
corinth, - | 

CU/RRENCY, T. [from current, 
1. Circulation 3) power of pill 
hand to hand. 

2. General tion. 
3. Fluency ; readineſs of uten 
4. Continuance ; ANY | 


1eral efteem ; the rate at which any 
is vulgarly valued, Bacon. 


i I1ſh 
e papers ſtamped in the Eng 
es by authoritys and paſſing for 


ae % 


ENT, 4. current, Latin. ] 
link, paſſing from hand to hand, 
Geneſis. 
nerally received; uncontradicted; 
tative. Hooker. 
mmon ; general, Watts. 
pular ; ſuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar 
tion, 'Grew. 
kionable; popular. . | Pope, 
lable ; ſuch as may be. all“ wed or 
ed, Sbakeſpeare. 
bat is now paſſing z as, the current 


ENT. /. 
running ſtream, a Beyle. 


of the ſea in ſeverel places. Harris. 
ENTLY. ad, [from current! 
ich a conſtant motion. 

ithout oppoſition. Hooker. 
pularly ; faſhionably z generally. 
bout ceahng, | 
ENTNESS, {. [from current, ] 
rculation, 

eneral reception. 

bbneſs of pronunciation. Camden. 
IER. ſ. {coriarius, La in.] One who 
$ and pares leather for thoſe who 
ſhoes and other things. L'Fftrange, 
ISH, 3. [from cur.] Having the 
es of a degenerate dog; brutal; ſour; 
ſome. Fairfax, 
RRV. D. 4. [ coriumy Latin, leather. ] 
d dreſs leather, | | 
drub; tothreſh ; to chaſtiſe, 


Addiſon, 
o ruba horſe with a ſcratching inſtru- 
ſo as to ſmooth his coat. Bacon. 


p ſcratch in kindneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
oCurny Favour. To become a fa- 
te by petty officiouſneſs, Night kind- 
or flattery. os ler. 
YCOMB, /. {from curry and comb. ] 
don inftrument uſed far currying 


SE, v.a. [conrian, Saxon, ] 
rich evil; to execrate, Knits. 
v miſchief z to afflict. Pope, 
E. o. 3. To imprecate evil. 

e. 
from the verb.] þ Je | 
aledittion ; wiſh of evil to another. 
3 * Dryden. 
Adlon ; torment; vexation, 


| D * » Addi 
« partici, ad. [from curſe.] had 
K 


rents are progreſſive motions of the 


CUR 


1. Under a curſe ; hateful; deteſtable, 


Shokeſpeares 

2. Unholy z unſanRified, Milton. 
3. Vexatious; trouble me. Prior. 
CU'RSEDLY, ad. [from curſed.] Nliſera- 
bly ; ſhamefully. Popes 


CU*&SEDNESS. f. [from curſed. ] The ſtate 
Nos. being under a curſe, 
'R5HIP. ſ. {from cur.] Dogſhip ; mean» 
neſe. kt ] Feudibrat, 
CU'RSITOR, . Latin. ] An officer or clerk. 
belonging to the Chancery, that makes out 
original writs. Corel, 
CU/R-UORARY. 3. [from curſus, Latin. 
Cu: fory ; haſty ; careleſs, Shakeſpeare. 
CU/RSORILY., ad. { from curſory. ] Baſtily; 
without care. . terbury, 
CU*RSORINESS, /. [from curſory. ] Slight 
attention, 4 


CU/RSORY. a. [from curſorius, Latin. 


Haſty ; quick; inattentive ; careleſs. 
Addiſon, 
CURST. a. Forward; peeviſh ; malignantg 
malicious; ſnarling. Aſcbam. Croſhaw, 
CU RSTNESS. ſ. [ from curft.] Peev ſhneſs 3 
frowardneſs ; malignity« . Dryden, 


cu. a: {from curtus, Latin,] Short, 


To CU'RTAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin,] To 
cut off; to cut ſhort; to ſhorten, 


CU'RTAIL Deg. /. A dog whoſe tail is cut 
off Shakeſpeare. 
CU/RTAIN. ſ. [cortina, Latin.) 
1. A clcth contraſted or apps plea- 
ſore. ; G but bnot. 
2. To drazy the Cux TAN. To cloſe it fo 
as to ſhutout the light, or to open it ſo as 
to diſcern the object. 
| Pose. Shakeſpeare. Craſbaw. 
3. [Ia 1 That part of the 
wall or rampart that lies between two ba- 


ſtions Pnollets + 


CU'RTAIN-LECTURE. /. [from curtain 
and /efure.] A reproof given by a wife to 


her hnſband in bed. Addi ſon. 
To CU'RTAIN. v. „. [from the noun. ] To 
incloſe with curtains. Poe. 


CU'RTATE Diſlance. ſ. fin aſtronomy. 
The. diſtance of a planet's place from the 


ſun, reduced to the ecliptick. 
CURTA'TION. /. [from curto, to ſhorten, 
| Latin. ] The interval between a planet's 
diſtance from the ſun, and the curtate diſ- 
tance. 1 4 _ 
CU'RTELA . | 
CU'RTELAX. _ [ See CVrT Ass. 
CU/RTSY, See CounTresy, 
CU/RVATED, 4. [curvatus, Lat.] Bent. 
CURVA'TION, ſ. [ curvo, Lat.] Thea of 
| bending or crooking. | 
CU/RVATURE, /, {from curve.] 8 
53 


Hudibras, 
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neſs; inflexionz manner of bending ; bent 

form. Holder. 
CURVE. 2. { curvns, Lat.] Crooked; bent; 

infected. Bentley. 
CURVE. ſ. Any thing bent; « flexure or 

erookedneſs. Thomſon, 
To CURVE. v. 4. [eurvo, Lat.] To bend; 
do crook; to inflett, Helder. 
De CU'RVET, ». n. [ corvettare, Ital an.] 

1. To leap; to bound, Drayton. 
2. Tofriſk; to be licemicv:. 
CU'RVET. / {from the verb.] 

1. A leap; a bound. ; 

2. A frolick ; a prank. | 
CURVILINEAR. 2. ſcurvus and linea, 
 Latio.] 

». Forming a crooked line, 

2. Compoſed of craoked lines, 

CU'RVITY. /. ſtrom curve.] Crooked- 

- neſs. 

CU'SHION. .. [couſſin, French. ] A pillow 
for the ſeat; a ſoft pad placed AK 


. 


chair. ; 

CU'SHIONED, a. [from cuſbion. ] Seated on 
2 cuſhion. 

CUSP, /. [cuſpis, Lat.] A term uſed to ex- 
preſs the points or horns of the moon, or 
other luminary. Harris. 

CVU'SPATED, 8. [from cuſpis, 24 

CU'SPIDATED, Having the leaves o 

I flower ending in a point. i 
of ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs with 
milk and ſugar. It is a food much uſed in 

þ city feafts, Pepe. 

CU'STODY. /. [ cufadia, 2 
1. Impriſonment; reſtraint of liberty Mf. 
2. Care; preſervation z ſecurity, Bacon, 

CU'STOM. / [roufume, 6g 
1. Habit; habitual practice. 

2. Faſhion; common way of acting. 

Eſtabliſh d manner. 1 Sam, 

4. Practice of buying of certain perſons, 
Application ſrom buyers; as, this trader 

| oh cuſtom, 

6. In law.] A law or right, not written, 
which, being eſtabliſhed by long oſe, and 
the coufent of our anceftorr, has been, and 
is, daily pr: ifed, Corpel, 
7. Tribute 3; tax paid for goods imported 
bfr epo ted. 7 emple, 
' EU'STOMHOUSE, . The houſe where the 

' *  Caxes upon goods imported or exported are 
collected. 

CU'STOM ABLE. 4. [from cam. ] Com- 
mon ; habitual ; frequent. 

CU'STOM ABLENESS. . {from [coflems- 
bia. | 

1. 13 habit. 

2. Conformity to cuſtom. 


CU'STOMABLY. - . {from cofanable,} _ 


CU'STOMARILY, ad. [from of 
CU'STOMARINESS. /, [from ; 


CU'STOMARY. a. from c 
1. Conformable to eſtabliſed e 


CU'STOMED. a, {from ci 
CU'STOMER. ſ. [from c 
CU'STREL. / 
Cone. 


To CUT, pret. cut ; part. paſſ. ca 


. To hew, as with an at 1 


CU/STARD. /. [cefard, Welch. ] A kind 


from union. 


| © pads off. To take uu 
16. To Cr off, To preclude 


18. To Cur »f, To a pofirophik iſe; 


Smith. : 


26. To Cur up. To aide in 


CUT 
According to cuſtom, 
Habituslly ; commonly, | on 


Frequency, Government of tf 


fon. 
cording to preſcription, G ar, 
2. Habitus], 

3. Viſual; wonted. 


common. 


frequents any place of ſale forth 
purchafing. 


1. A ſhieldbearer. 
2. A veſſel for holding wine. 4 


French couteau, a kniſe.] 
1. To penetrate with an edgedi 


3. To carve; to make by chens 


4. To form any thing by cutting Wn 
» To pierce with any uneaſy fu F aſh 
« To divide packs of cards, ( ng ! 

7. To interſeft ; tocroſs; , 


another, 
8. To Cur down, To fell} 
down, 


9. To Cur down. To excl; 


10. To C 

10. To Cut ef. To 
other parts. of * 
11. To Cur of, To defiry;8 
pate; to put to death untimeh. 
12. To CuT off. To reſcind. 
13. To CuT off. To intercept; 8 op 


14. To Curt of, To put an 
Ke, 


17. ToCvuT of. To interrupt; 8 


breviate, by eli ſion. 

19. ToCuT et. To ſhape; © 
20 To CuT out, To ſcheme j 
trive. : 
21. ToCuT out, To adapt 
22. ToCuT out, To debits 
23. Te CV r owt, To excel; 0 
24+ To Cur fort. To hind 
ceeding by ſudden interrupt 
25. TeCu'r fort, To abi 
foidiers were cut ſhort of the (9. 


convenient pieces, 


37. To Cor ap, To eradicth 


Ur 


. 1. 1 
\ make its way by dividing obſtrue- 
, Arbuthnot. 
g perform the operation of litho- 


: rnterfere; as, a horſe that car... 
irt. 4. Prepared for uſe. dwoift, 
. [from the noun. ] 


he action of a ſharp or edged inſtru- 


he impreſſion or ſeparation of conti- 

, made by an edge. 
„ound made by cutting, Wiſeman, 
channel made by art, Knolles. 
part cut off from the reſt, Mortimer. 
ſmall particle; a ſhred. Hoster. 
t cut off a ſtick, Locke, 
near paſſage, by which ſome angle is 
f. : He. 
piture cut or carved upon wood or 
t, and impreſſed from it. Brown, 


he act or practice of dividing a pack 


rds. N 5 Swift, 
Faſhion; form; ſhape 3 manher of 
bg into ſhape, Stilling fleet; Addiſon, 
A fool or cully. | 9 hakeſprtare, 
uT ard leng tail, Men of all kinds, 
Ben Jon ſon. 
NEOUS. a. [ from cutis, Lon Re- 
eto the ſkin. leyer. 
LE. / {cuticula, Latin.) 
he firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
commonly called the ſcarf-ſkin, 
is that ſoft ſcin which tiſes in a bliſter 
any burning, or the application of a 
ring plaifter, It flicks-cloſe to the 
ce of the true ſkin, | uincy. 
thin in formed on the ſurface of 
iq vor. 5 1 
CULAR. a. [from cutis, Latin. ] Be- 
Ing to the ſkin, 
J. .. Knowledge or ſkill, * Camden. 
ASS, ſ. [ contelas, French, ] A broad 
g ſword. bakeſpeare, 


$ or ſells knives, Clarendon, 
NSE. .. [cut and urſe.] One who 
by the method of cutting purſes. A 
A robber, Bentley, 
ER. /, [ from cur.] 


nimble boat that cuts the water. 
de teeth that cut the meat. Ray. 
n officer in the exchequer tbat provides 
for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid 
them, Cowve!, 
FHROAT, /. [cut and throat.] A. 
a murderer; an allaffin, 


| | X 
HROAT, 8, Cruel; inhuman ; bar- 
4 'L | Carew, 


ER, /. [refitelier, French, ] One who | 


n agent or inſtrument that cuts any 


* * 


CUTTING. /. [from cut. A piece ent off } 
a chop, r 
CU/TTLE. T Ash, which, when be 1s 
purſued by a ſiſh of prey, throws out a black 
liquor, Ray. 


CU'TTLE. / from cutt/e.] A fovl mouthed 


fellow, | Hanmer. Shakeſpearts 

CYCLE. , [cyclus, Latin; xUzn®-. ] 

1. A circle, | 
2. A round of time; a ſpace in which the 
ſame revolution begins again; a periodical 
ſpace of time, Holder. 
3. A method, or account of a method con- 
tinued till the ſame courſe begins again, 

: ; Evelyn. 
&- Imaginary orbs a circle in the heavens. 
| Milton, 

CY'CLOID. ſ. [from xvzMciÞng.] A geo- 
metrical curve, of which the genefis may 

de conceived by imagining a nail in the 
circurhference of a wheel: the line which 
the nail deſcribes in the air, while the 
on revolves in the right line, is the cy- 
cloid, | XZ 

CYCLO/IDAL. 2. [from cyclsid.] Relating 
to a cycloid, 

CYCLOP/Z/DIA. /. IA and raider, ] 
A circle of knowledge;z a courſe of the 
ſciences,” © | 5 A 

CY'GNET, /. {from cycnvus, Lat.] A young 

ſwan, ' N f Mortimer. 

CY'LINDER: ſ. [xV/Xi»3;ov-] A body having 
two flat ſurfaces and one circular 3 A roller. 

- 0 | Wilkins. 

CYLI/NDRICAL, 2. "from cyſinder. | Par- 

CYLI'NDRICK, taking or the nature of 
a'cylinder ; having the form of acylinder, 
or of a roller. 2 

CYMAR, /, [properly written frar.] A 
light covering z a ſcarf. 2 Dryden, 


CYMA'TIUM. g. [Latin ; from cf 10. J 


A member of architecture, whereof one 
half is convex, and the other concase. 


cy : « Harris. 
MBAL. ſ. [cyimbalim, Lat.] A mufical 
IN (9 e g Dryden. 


CYNA/NTHROPY. /. I dude, and av- 
dwnr©-,] A ſpecies of madneſs in which 
men have the qualities of dogs. 

CYNEGE'TICES, ſ. [aw M. The art 
of hunting. 

CY'NICAL. 7 @ {[xwmx3;.] Having the qua- 

CY'NICK., S lities of a dog curriſhz »ru- 
tal; ſnarlidg; ſatirical, - Wilkins 

CY/NICK. /.. L.] A philoſopher of 
the ſnarling or curriſh ſort; a follower of 
Diogenes; a ſnarler; a miſantbrope. 

22 Shakeſpeare. 

CY/NOSURE, 2 xu1Grega | The 
ar near the not pole, by which feilors 
leer. HF : Milos. 


cs CY'PRESS- 


N odrvur „ 


% 


Pas - 


r 


* 


CYP 


CY PRESS-TREE, ſ. Icupreſſus, Latin. 
1. A \all ſtraight tree; its leaves are bit- 
ter, the ſmell and ſhade of it are danger- 
. ous, Hence the Romans looked upon it 
to be a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at 
ſuonerals. The cypreſs-tree is always green, 
the wood is heavy, of a good ſmell, and 
never either rots, or is worm-eaten, 
Calmet. Shakeſpeare. Iſaiah. 
2. It is the emblem of mourning, | 
| Shakeſpeare. 


DAD 
Is a conſonant nearly approaching 
in ſound to T. The ſound of D 
in Engliſh is uniform, and it is 
never mute. 


D 


DACA'PO, [Italian,] A term in muſick, _ 


which means that the firſt part of the tune 
ſhould be repeated at the concluſ®n. 
To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To firike 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt, Sharp. 
DAB. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. A ſmall lump of any thing. 
2. A blew with ſomething moiſt or ſoft, 
3+ Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon 
one. - 
- 4+ {In low language.] An artift, 
5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. Carew. 
* DAB-CHICK. ſ. A water fowl. Pope. 
To DA'BBLE. v. a. ¶ dabbelen, Dutch.] To 
ſmear ; to daub; to wet, Swift, 
To DA'BBLE. . V. | 
1. To play in water; to move in water or 


+ + 


mud. Swift, 
© 2+ To do anything in a ſlight manner; to 
tamper, 15 | Pope, 

' DA'BBLER. J. [from 4053. | 


1. One that plays in water. 
2. One that meddles without maſtery; a 


| ſuperficial meddler. | - Swift. 
DACE. ſ. A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling 
roach, Walton, 


DA'CTYLE. /. LN. a finger.] A poe- 
... tical foot conſiſting of one long ſyllable and 


two ſhort. 
DAD. : f. The child's way of expreſſing 


DA/DDY. ather, 


_ varicgated,j | 


* 1 4 


DAILY, a. [vaghc, Saxon.) Mi 


. - Shakeſpeare, 
D DAL. 4. da dali, Latin] Various; * 


C 1 


CY/PRUS, „ A thin black fluff, ] 
CYST. fe [nip] A beg wh 
CY'STIS. $ ſome morbid mitter, j 
CY'STICK 4. from , a bag. C 2 
in a bag, 
CYSTO/TOMY. /. Irie and vi 
act or practice of opening incyſieity 
CZAR, ſ. [written more property 
The title of the emperor of Ruſſa 
CZARVNA, . /. [from caar,] Ther 
of Ruſſia. | 


DAI 


DA'FFODIL, - ſ. M 1 
DAFFOD TELL. hath 4 ey. 
DAFFTODOWNDTLLVY. ) flowey [/ 
ing of one leaf, which is bell. h late 

| Spenſer, Milt. 
To DAFT, & as from do afl. N Con 
aſide; to throw away ſlightly, Del. 


DAG. /. dague, Freneh.] 
1. A dagger. 
2. A handgun; a piſtol, 
To DAG. v. a, [from doggie.) Ti 
to bemire, 
DA/GGER, ſ. [dague, French. 
1. A ſhort ſword ; a poniard. 
2. A blunt blade of iron with 
uſed for defence. = 
3. The obeliſk; as [+] 
DA*GGERSDRAWING,. /. [4p 
drato.] The act of drawing dag 
© proach to open violence, * 
To DA'GGLE. v. a, [from da. ® 
dip negligently in mire or watt | 
To DA'GGLE, V. . To be in then 


DA/GGLEDTAIL. a. Id 
mired ; beſpattered. 


every day; quotidian, 
DAILY, ad. Every day; very dit 


DA'INTILY. ad. ¶ from dainy.] 
1. Elegantly ; delicately, 
2. Deliciouſly; pleaſantly- 
DAINTINESS. . { from di 
I, Delicacy ; ſoftneſs, 
2+ Elegance; nicety. _ 


3. Squeamidhneſs ; faſtidiono | 


DAM 
4. [dain, old French. ] 
—— the palate; of exquiſite 


. Bacon. 
Delicate j of acute ſenſibility ; nice; 
amiſh, Davies. 
Scrupulous 3 ceremonious. Shakeſp. 


beauti- 
Million. 


P rior. 


Elegant ; tenderly languiſhingz 


Nice ; affeRedly fine, 
TY. . . * 
mt thing nice or delicate; 2 delicacy, 


A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe, 

Ben Fonſon, 
v.. [from dey, an old word for milk. ] 
he oceupati6n or art of making various 
is of food from milk, a 

The place where milk is manuſactured. 
paſturage; milk farm. Bacon. 
RYMAID. /. {dairy and maid.] The 
an ſervant whoſe buſineſs is to manage 
V. ſ. [ æzeresze, Saxon, or day's 
, 1 ſpring — Sbaleſpeare. 
E. /. I dale, Gothick,] A vale z a 


ey. Tic tell. 
(ANCE. ſ. [from daily.] 
Interchange of careſſes ; ac of fondneſs, 
; Milton, 
Conjugal converſation, ' Milton, 
Dela, ; procraſtination, Sbaleſteare. 
LIEK. /. [from day.] A trifler; 2 
ler. | Aſcham, 
LOP. ſ. A tuft or clump, uſer, 
ILV. v. 2. [ dollen, Dutch, to trifle, ] 
Totrifle ; to play the fool. 


Shakeſpeare, Calamy. 
To exchange careſſes; 4 fondle, * 


To ſport ; to play ; to frolick, 
, Shakeſpeare. 
To delay, — ifdom, 


ILV. v. . To put off; to delay; 
muſe. fl Knolles, 
+). [from dame.] The mother, 

ld a, Dutch.) A mole or bank to 
fine water. Dryden. Mcrtimer. 
AM. v. a. [demman, Saxon.] To 
de, ol ſhut up water by moles or dams, 


IAGE. / [domage, French, ] 

Miſ. bief ; hurt; detriment. Davies. 
Loſs ; miſchief ſuffered. Davies, 
The value of miſchief done. Clarendon, 
epration of damage; retribution. 


ln law,] Any hort or hindrance that 
jan taketh in his eſtate, der 
N v. 4. To miſchief; to in- 
19 impair. Addiſon, 
x CAGE, v. n. To take damage, i 
AULABLE, a, [from damage. } 


Proverbs. ' 


Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon, - 


DAM 
1. Suſceptible of burt; as, damagtable 


goods, x 

2. Miſchievous; pernicious, 
Government of the Tongue, 
DA'MASCENE. f. [from Donde]? . A 


ſmall black plum; a damſon. Bacon, 
DA'MASK. ſ. fdamaſquin, Fr.] Linen or 

filk woven in a manner invented at Damaſ- - 

cus, with a texture, by which part has 
regular figures, , S2vi 
To DA'MASK, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form flowers upon fluff, 

2, To variegate; to diverſify. = Fenton, 
DA'M ASK -ROSE, ſ. A red roſe. Bacen, 
DA'MASKENING. /. [from damaſquiner, 

Fr.] The art or act of adorning iron or 

ſteel, by making incifioas, and filling them 

up with gold or filver wire, Chambers, 
DAME, ſ. [dame, Fr. dama, Span.] 
1. A lady; the title of hondur to women, 


Milton, 
2. Miftreſs of a low family, L'Eftrange. 
3- Women in general. Shakeſpeare, 


2. To procure or eauſe to be eternally con- 
demned. Sour. 
3. To condemn; to cenſure Dryden. 
4. To hout or hiſs any public perform- 
ancez to explode. Pope, 
DA'MNABLE. a. [from damn. ] Deſerving 
damnation, * H:oker, 
D&4'MNABLY. ad. [from damnable.g In 
fuch a manner as to incur eternal puniſh. 
ment, douth, 
DAMNA'TION, /. [from damn. ] Excluſion 
from divine mercy; condemnation to eter- 
nal puniſhment. Taylor. 
DA'MNATOR Y.a.{ from damnatorius, Lat.] 
("ontaining a ſentence of condemnation, 
DA/MNED. part. a. [ from damn. ] Hateful; 
deteſtable. S)hbateſpeare. Rowe, 
DAMNUTIFICK. a, { from damnify. ] Procuring 
| loſs 3 miſchievous. 
To DA'MNIFY. v 4. {from damnifico, Lat.] 
1. To endemage; to injure. Locke, 
2. To kurt; to impair, Spenſer. 
DA'/MNINGNESS,. /. [from damnirg.] ]en- 
dency to procure damnation, Hammond. 
DAMP. a. | dampe, Dutch. ] 
1. Moift; ipclining to wet. Dryden, 
2. Dejected z ſunk ; depreſſed. Milton. 
DaMP. /. | 


1. Fog; moiſt airz moiſture, Dryden. 


2. A noxious vapcur exbaled from the cat. 
: Mi codwward. 
; 3+ Dejedĩon; depreflion of ſpirit. 
: Reſcemmon 
To DAMP, . 4. [from the novn, ] 
1. To wet; to moiſten. 
6 32 


2. Ta 


DAN 


5 1 reſs; to deject; to ch ll. Atterb. 
3. ik ken; to abate; to hebetate. 
Milton, 
DA MPISHNESS. . [from damp.] Ten- 
dency to wetneſs ; foggineſs; moiſture, 
Bacon. 


DA/'MPNESS, ſ. [from danp.] M»ifture ; 
foggineſe. Dryden. 
DA'MPY. a. [from damp.] Dejected; 
gloomy ; ſocrowful, | Hayward. 

_ DA'MSEL. /. | dameiſelle, Fr.] 
1. A young gentlewoman. Prior, 


2. An attendant of the, better rank. 

Dryden, 
3. A wench;z a country laſs. Gay. 
DA/MSON, /. [corruptly from damaſcene.] 
A ſmall black plum, Shak ſpeare, 
DAN. ſ. [from dominus, ed The old term 
of honour for men. Prior. 
To DANCE. v. #. [danſer, Fr. To move 
in meaſure, dbakeſpeare, 
To DANCE Atrendance, v. a. To wait with 
ſuppleneſs and cb{equiouſnels.90 Raleigh, 

To DANCE. v. a. To make to dance ; to 
put into a lively motion. Bacon. 
DANCE. /. [from the verb.] A motion of 
one or many in concert. Bacon. 
DA'NCER, , [hm dance.] One that prac- 
tiſes the art of dancing. Donne. 


DA'NCINGMASTER. ſe {dance and maſter. ] 
One who teaches the art of dancing. Locke, 
DA'N CINGSCHOOL./, dancing and ſeboel, 1 
The ſchool where the art of dancing is 
taught, L' Eftrange. 

DANDELVON. .f. [dent de lion, Fr. ] I he 
name of a plant. Miller. 
DA!NDIPRAT. g. [ dandie, Fr,] A little 
fellow ; an urchin. 
To DA'NDLE. v. a. {dandelen, Dutch. ] 
To ſhake a child on the knee, Temple. 
4 10 fundle 3 to treat like a child. | 
Addiſon, 
To delay; to procraſtinate. Shakeſpeare. 
Da NDLER. J. He that dandles or fondles 
children. 
DA/NDRUFF, /. Iran, the iteb, and dhop, 
ſordid. Scabs in ine bead. 
DA/'NEWORT. J. A ſpecies of elder; called 
alſo dwarf elder, or wall- wort, 
DANGER. ſ. [danger, Fr.] Riſque; ha- 
_ ard; geril. Acts. 
To DA'NGER, v. a. To put in hazard; to 
endarger, Sbaleſpeare. 
DA/xNGERLESS, a. from danger.] With- 
out haz ud; without riſque. Sidney. 
DA NGEROUS. 4. [from danger. ] Har- 
ous; perilous, Dryden, 
DA'NGEROUSLY. ad. [from dang-rous,] 
Hazargouſly ; perilouſly ; with danger, 
 Hammind, 

DA'NGERQUSNESS, ſ. [from dargerous.] 

Darter; bazard; wh Boyle, 


DAR 


To DA'NGLE. u. ». [from ben, 
to Sinner. 
1. To hang looſe and quiverin, 
2. To hang upon any one; to ben 
ble follower. 

DA'NGLER. /. {from dangle.) An 
hangs about women, 

DANK. 4. [from tuncker, Germ.] 
humid; moiſt; wet, Mita ( 

DA NKISH. 2. Somewhat dank, 

K 

To DAP. v. n, [corrupted ras 
let fall gently into the water, | 

DAPA'TICAL, 4. Sumptuous in du 

- 

DA/PPER. a. [4afper, Dutch. ] Lit 
active; lively without bulk, - | 

DA'PPERLING. /. [ftom d 
dwarf. 


DA'PPLE. 4. Marked with variout 


variegated. IN 
To DA'PPLE, v. a. To ſtreak; tow 

Sperl RN 

DAR. dy 


DART. ſ. A fiſh found in the d 


To DARE. v. a. pret. I durf; pattl 
dared, | eanpan, Saxon. j To bt 
rage for any purpoſe; not to be in 
be adventurous. Shakeſpeare, J 

To DARE. v. a. [pret. I dared.) N 
lenge; to defy, Xrollis. Rel 

To DARE Lari. To catch them by 
of a locking glaſs. 

DARE. ſ. {from the * Des 
challenge, 

DA'REFUL, a. Lav and pit) i 

' defiance. 

DA/RING. a. [from dare. 10 
turous; fearleſs, 

DA*RINGLY. ad, [from daring) 4 
courageouſly, 

DA'RINGNESS. f [from lei 
neſs 

DARK, a. [veonc, Saxon.) | 
1. Not light; wanting light. l 
3. Net of a ſhowy or vivid colou 


3. Blind; without the enjoyment 


4. Opake; not tranſparent. 

5. Obſcure; not perſpicuous, 

6. Not enlightened by & nowkedp 1 
Tant. 


7. Gloomy; not cheerful, of 
DARK. , 1 
I. Darkneſs ; obſcurity ; vente 


Shakeſpeore. 
2+ Obſcurity; condition of one od 


3. Want of knowledze. 
To DARK. V. d. [ from the gons| 
darken ; io obſcure, 


* 


DAS 


REN. v. a. 
make dark. 2 
cloud; to perplex. Hacen. 
foul ; to ſally. Tillotſon, 
RKEN. v. . To grow dark. 
ING, participle. Being in the dark, 
Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
LY. ad. [from dark ] In a ſituation 
{light ; obſcurely ; blindly, Dryden, 
NESS. ſ. [from dark, ) ' 


Addiſon, 


lence of light. Geneſis, 

pakenels, 

dicurity» £ | 

fernal gloom z wickedneſs, 
Shakeſpeare. 

e empire of Satan. Col:ffians. 


SOME, a, [from dark.] Glu: my; 
2; not luminous. Spenſer. Pope. 
NG. 2. [veonling, Saxon. ] Fa- 
e; Gear; beloved, L'Eftrange. 
ING, /. A favourite 3 one much be- 

Halifax, 
RN, v. a, See DAR. 


Gay, 

EL. ſ. A weed growing in the ſic las. 

' Shakeſj eare. 
RRAIN. v. 4. . 
0 range troops for battle. Carew. 
0 apply to the fight. Spenſer. 
. dard, French. ] A miſſile weapon 
n by the hand. Peacham, 
T. v. 4. from the noun, ] 
o throw offenſively. 
0 throw z to emit, 
A Vn To fly as 4 dart. 


P oe. 


Shakeſpeare, 

DH. va. : 
o throw any thing ſuddenly againſt 
ling. Tillotſon. 
0 break by colliion. Shakeſpeare, 
0 throw water in flaſhes, Mertimer, 
o beſpatter; to beſprinkle. Sbakeſp, 
o agitate any liquid. Dryden. 
» mingle; to change by ſome Tal 
ure. Hudibras., 


o form, write, or print in haſte, Pope, 
o obliterate z to blot z to croſs out. 

Pepe. 

o confound; to make aſhamed ſud- 

N. Dryden. South, P ope. 

SH, V.n, 

o fly off the ſurface, Cheyne, 
o fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſc. 

Thomſon, 

ruh through water ſo as to make it 

- -Dryde 


ollikcn, Thomſon, 
aiufion. 5 . Addiſon, 


— . 


mk in writiog; a line 


B- own. 
ucke ; blow, vid 


To mend 
by imitating the texture of the Ruff. - 


8 baleſpcare. 


D A .] 


DASH, ad. An expreſſion of the found of 


water daſhed, Dryden. 
DA'STARD. ſ. fawspemga, day A 
coward; a poltron. , L:ches 
To DA'STARD. v. a. To terrify ; to intl- 
midate. X Dryden. 
To DA'STARDISE. v. . [from daftard.] 


To intimidate to deject with cowardice. 


yden. 
DA/STARDLY. a. I from dafiard.] Cow ad- 


ly; mean; timorous, - L'Eftrange. 


\'DA'STARDY, { [from deftard.] Coward- 


lineſs. 
DA'TARY, ſ. {from date] An officer 2 
the chancery of Rome. i 
DATE. . ¶ datte, French.] 
1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 
2. The time at which any event happened, 
3. The time ſtipulated when any thingſhall 


be done. Shakeſpeares 
4. End; concluſion, Pope. 
5. Dutation; continuance. Denbam. 


6. from da&ylus, Latin. ) The fruit of the 
date-rree. | Shakeſpeare, 

DATE TREE. /. A ſpecies of palm. 

To DATE, v. @. {from the n un.] Te 
note with the time at which any thing is 
written or done. Bentiq. 

DA“ TELESS. a. (from date.] Without any 
fixed term. Shaheſpearts 

DA'/TIVE, a. [davitus, Latin. ] ln grammar, 
the caſe that fignities the perſon to hum 
any thing is given. 

To DAUB. v. a [ dabber, Dutch } 

1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. 
: F xoduss 


2. To paint coarſcly. t Orrvay. 


3. To cover with ſomething ſpecious or 


groſs, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To lay on any thing gaudily or otenta- 


tiouſly. | Bacon, 

5. To flatter groſsly Scaths 
To DAUB, v. u. To play the hypocrite. 

Shateſpeares 


DA'UBER. ſ. {from daub.] A coaric low 
painter, Sift, 
DA UB. 4. [from da:b.] Viſcous; gluti- 
nous; adheſtve. Dryden, 
DAUGHTER, /. ¶ doh xe n, Saxon; deter 
Runick. j 
1. The female offspring of a man or wo- 
man. Shaeſpeares 
2 A woman, Geneſis. 
3. [In poetry,] Any deſcendant. 
4- The penitent ofa coatefſor. Shakeſp, 
Toa DAUNT. v. a, { domter, Fr.] To diicous 
rage; to fright, Glinville, 
DA'UNTLESS. 3. [from daunt.] Fearieſs ; 
not de jected. Pope. 
DA'UNTFLESSNESS, ſ. {from dauntlejs. ] 
Feurlefſaeſs, \ 25 
DAW. /. The name of a bird. Davies. 


a 


"DT. 
DAWK. , A hollow or incifion in tuff, 
od a Maxon. 


Te DAWK. v. 4, To mark with aa inciſion, 
: * | als 
7 DAWN. v. . 


1. To grew laminous; to begin to grow) 


| * 0PEe, 
2. To glimmer obſcurely. fn 
3. To begin, yet faintly ; to give ſome pro- 
miſes of Juſtre, Pepe. 
DAWN. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The time between the firſt appearanee of 
light and the ſun's riſe, Dioden. 
2. Beginning; firſt riſe. | Pope, 
DAY. . dez, Saxon] 
1. The lime between the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun, called the artificial day. 


. The time from noon to noon, called the 
natural day. | Shakeſpeare, 
3. Light ; ſunſhine. Romant. 


4. The day of conteſt; the conteſt; the 
battle. Roſcommon, 
„An appointed or fixed time. Dryden. 
| 8. A day appointed for ſome commemo- 
ration. Sbaleſpeare. 
7. From day 
continuance. Bacon. 
Te- DAV. On this day. Fenton. 
DA/YBED: ſ. [day and bed. ] A bed uſed for 
idleneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
DA'YBOOK. ſ. [from day and bot.] A 
tradeſman's journal. 
Da V BREAK. ſ. [day and break.] The 
dawn ; the firſt appearance of light. ' 


DAYLA/BOUR. g. [day and * 
bour by the day. . Milton, 
DAYLA'BOURER. . [from daylabour.] 
One that wo ks by the day. ilton, 
'DAfYLIGHT. /. [day and light.] The light 
of the day, as oppoſed to that of the moon, 
or a taper, Knolles, Newton, 
DA'YLILY, . The ſame with aſphodel. 
DA*YSMAN. . [day and man.] An old 
Word ſor umpire, Sp, ner, 
DA/YSPRING. /. [day and ſpring. | 1 he 
riſe of the day; the dawo, | 
DA/YSTAR. /. [day and ſtar.] The morn- 
ing ſtar, Ben Jonſon. 
DA/YTIME. g. [day and time.] The time 
0 in which there is light, oppoſed to night. 


Bacon, 
"WORK. . [ day and work. Work 
impoſed by the day; day labour. Fairfax. 
To DAZE. v. 6. [vpzf, Saxon.] To over- 
power with light, Fairfax. Dryden, 
DA/ZIED. 4. Beſprinkled with daifies. 
To DA'ZZLE, v. @, To overpower with 
light, * Davies. 
To DA'ZZLE, v. 2. To be oyerpowered 


Matthew. | 


to day 3 without certainty or 


Dryden, © 


DEA 
DE'ACON. .. [ diacones, Latin,) 
1. One of the loweſt order of tt 


2 [la Scotland.] An overly 
poor. 16 
3. The maſter of an incoryur 


pany. 
DE AcON Ess. fe [ from deacon.) | 
officer in the ancient church, 


DE'ACONRY, 2 F. | from dau 
DE'ACONSHIP. & office or dim 
deacon. ' 


DEAD. dead, Saxon.] - 

1. Deprived of life ; exanimated, 
2. Without life; inanimate, 
3+ Imitating death; ſenſeleſs; nd 


4. UnaRQive ; motionleſs, 
5 Empty ; vacant, 

. Uſeleſs ; unprofitable, 
7. Dull; gloomy z unemployed, [ 
8. Still; obſcure. h 
9. Having no reſemblance of life 
10, Obtuſe ; dull; not ſprighth, 
11. Dull; frigid ; not animated, 
12. Taſteleſs; vapid, fpiritlef, 
13. Uniahabited. | 
14. Without the power of ve 
77 [In theology, ] Lying under 
of ſin. 


The DEAD. ſ. Dead men. 
DEAD. ſ. Time in which there i 
able ſtillneſs or gloom; as at mi 
and midnight, South, | 
To DEAD. v. n, [from the nous 
force, of whatever kind, þ 
To DEAD. 
To DF/ADEN, [ Makes 
1. To deprive of any kind of fart 
ſation, 
2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs, 
DEAD-DOING: particip. a. dul 
Deſtructive; killing; miſchiens; 


DEAD-LIFT. 5. [dead and life.) * 
exigence. ' 
DE/ADLY. @. [from dead.] 

1. Deſtructive; mortal; _ 


2. Mortal ; implacable, 
DE/ADLY. ad. 
1. In a manner reſembling the de | 


2. Mortally. 
3. Implacably; irreconcileably- 
DE/ADNESS, J. [from dead.) 

1. Frigidity; want of warmj* 

ardour. | 

2, Weakneſs of the vital 7 

guour; faintneſs, D 
loſs af n 


3. Vepidneſs of liquoyrs; 


DEA 
;TTLE. ,. A weed the ſame with 


el. ; 
RECKONING, f. La ſea term, ] 
ination or conjecture which the 
\ make of the place where a ſhip is, 
eping an account of her way by the 


. [deof, Dutch. ] 
* 4 ſenſe of hearing. Helder. 


orived of the power of hearing. 


Dryden. 
ſcurely heard, Dryden. 
F. v. 4. To deprive of the power of 

Donne. 


1 P * 
AFEN. v. a. [from deaf.] To de- 

of the power of hearing. Addiſon, 

LY. ad. [from deaf.] 

ithout ſenſe of ſcunds. 

dbſcurely to the ear. 

ESS. ſ. (from deaf] 

ant of the power of hearing; want of 
of ſounds. Holder, 
awillingaeſs to hear. King Charles, 
ſe [deel, Dutch, ] 

art, Hooker, 
uantity ; degree of more or leſs. 


je art or practice of dealing cards. 


Swift. 
ahl, Dutch.] Firwood; the wood of 
or pines. Boyle, 


IL, v. a, [deelen, Dutch, ] 
0 diſtribute 3 to diſpoſe to different 
7" - Tickell. 
o ſcatter; to throw abont. Dryden. 
o give gradually, to one after another, 


Gay, 
IL. v. , > 


o traffick; to tranſact buſineſs; to 
Decay of Piety. 
od between two perſons ; to inter- 
a Bacon. 
obehare well or ill in any tranſaction. 
. Tillotſon. 
o act in any manner. Shakeſpeare, 
eDrat by, To treat well or ill, 
Locke, 


aaved in ; to practiſe. Atterbury. 
Dat with, To treat in any man- 
10e uſe well or ill. Son b. Tillotſon, 
*Dtar with, To contend with, 
Sidney, Dryden, 
LBATE, v. a. [dealbs, — To 
en ; to bieach, | 
ATION. ſ. (dealbatio, Latin ] The 
bleaching, roWwn, 
. . from deal.] 
2 that has to do with any thing. 
WP Tater or traffcker. Swift, 
A rerſon who deals the cards, 
NG. J. [from deal. } 


1. Practice; action. 


DE AR. 
DE ARBOUGHT. 2. [dear and bougbr.] 


Ben Jonſon. Fairfax. 


DE'ARNESS. /. [from dear.] 


Dt in, To have to do with; to 


D E A 
Raleigh 


Hammonds 
Swift. 


2. Intercourſe. 
3. Meaſure of treatment. 
4. Traffick ; buſineſs, 


DE AMBULA/TION. /. {deambulatio, Lat. 1 


The act of walking abroad, 


DE A'MBULATORY. «. [deambubs, Latin, ] 


Relating to the practice of walking abroad. 


DEAN. ſ. {decanus, Latin; doyen, French. 


The ſ:cond dignicary of a dioceſe, 


DE/AN ER V. from dean. ] 


1. The office of a dean. Clarendon, 
2. The revenue of a dean, Swift. 
3. The houſe of a dean. Shakeſpeare. 


DE*ANSHIP. g. [from dean.}] The office 


and rank of a dean, 


DEAR. 4. [veon, Saxon, ] 


1. Beloved ; favourite; darling, Addiſon, 
2. Valuable; of a bigh price; coſtly, 
Pope: 
3. Scarce; not plentiful ; as, a dear year« 
4. Sad; hateful z grievous. Shakeſpeare. 
A word of endearment, Uryden, 


Purchaſed at a high price, Roſcommon, 


DE*ARLING. f. { now written darling, ] Fa- 


vourite, Spenſer, 
DE/ARLY. ad. 2 dear. ] 

1. Wh great fondneſs, Wotton, 

2. At an high price. Bacon, 


To DEARN. v. 3. [dynnan, Saxon.] To 


mend clothes. 


South, 


1. Fondneſs ; kindneſs ; love. 
2. Scarcity ; high price. © Swift, 


DE'ARN LY. ad, [ deonn, Saxon, ] Zecrets 


ly ; privately ; unſeen, Spenſer, 
1. Scarcity which makes BP dear. Pacoms 
2. Want; need; famine, Shakeſpeare. 

. Barrenneſs.; ſterility, ryden. 


DEARTH. / [from dear. 


To DEARTVCULATE, v. a. [de and arti- 


culus, Latin.] To disjoint ;; to diſmember. 


Dia. 

DEATH, ſ. Ideas, Saxon. ] 
1. The extinction of life. Hebrervs. 
2. Mortality j deſtruction. Shakeſpeare, 


3. The ſtate of the dead. Shakeſpeare, - 
4. The manner of dying. Ezekiel, 
The image of mortality repreſented by a 
8 8 Shakeſpeares 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying i, wa» 
Boeton, 


lawfully. 
Kings, 


7 Cauſe of death. 
Pepe. 


3. Deftroyer. 8 
9. [In poetry. ] The inſtrument of death. 
; Dryden, Pope, 
To. [In theology.) Damnation; eternal 
torments, Church Catechiſm, 


DE/ATHBED. /. [death and bed.] The ded 


to which a man is confined by mortal fick- 
nels, = Col ſier. 
* ; __ DV/ATH, 
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DE!ATHEFUL. @. [deach and full.) Full of 2. To corrupt with lewdneh, id 


- Naughter ; deſtruQive; murderous, Raleigh, 
DE'ATHLESS, . [from death.) Immortal; 
never-dying. _ | B yle. 
DE'ATHLIKE. 3. [death and lite] Ke- 
ſembling death; ſtill. Craſhaw, 
DEATH's DOOR. /. [dearh and door.] A 
near approach to death. Taylor. 
DE/ATRSMAN. f. fdearh and man ] Exe- 
cutioner; hang man; headſman. Shakeſp. 
DE/ATH WATCH. g. [death and watch. 
An inſect that makes a tingling noiſe, ſu- 


perſtitioully imagined to prognoſticate 
death. | | Watts, / 


To DEA'URATE; v. a. [deauro, Lat.] To 
ild, or cover with gold. 

DE URA/TION. .. {from deaurate.] The 
act of gilding. 

DEBACCHA'” TION. /. | debacebatie, Latin, ] 
A raging ; a madneſs, 

To DEBA'R. v. a. [from bar.] To exclude; 
to preclude. Raleigh. 

To DEBA'RB. v. a, [from de and barba, 

Latin. ] To deprive of his beard, 

To DEBA'RK. v. a. ¶ debarguer, Fr.] To 
diſembark ; to leave the ſhip, 

To DEBA'SE. v. 4. [from baſe. ] 
. To reduce from a higher to a lower 
ſtate; to degrade. Locke. 
2. To make mean; to cruſh into meanne(s; 

to lower to impair. Heoker, 
3. To ſiak; to vitiate with meanneſs; to 
make vile or vulgar, | Addiſon, 

4. To adulterate; to leſſen in value by ba'e 

admixtures. | _ Hats, 

DEBA'SEMENT, ſ. [from debaſe.] Ihe 
act of debaſing or degrading. 

. * Government of the Tongue. 
DEBA'SER. /. [from debaſe.]- He that de- 
. baſes; he that adulterates; he that degrades 

any thing. | 
DEBA/TABLE.' a. [from debate.] Diſpu- 
table; ſubject to controverſy. 
DEBA “TE. /. [ debate, Fiench.] 1 
1. A perſonal diſpute; à controverſy. 
22 | Locke. 
2. A quarrel; a conteſt, Dryden. 
To DEBAY/TE. v. 4. ¶ debatre, French. To 
controvert ; to diſpute ; to conteſt, Clarend. 
To DEBATTE. v. n. 
1. To deliberate. . © Shakeſpeare, 
2. To diſpute, ' Tatler. 


_ DEBA'TEFUL. 3. [from delate.] 


1. [Of perſons.] Quarrelſome; conten» 
tious. 0 - 
2. Conteſted z occafioning quarrels. 
DEBA'TEMENT,. /. [ from debate.] Conteſt; 
controverſy, . Shakeſpeare. 
DEBA'TER, ſ. [from debate.] A diſputant ; 
' controvertiſt. : | 
To DEBA'UCH. v. a. ¶ diſbaurber, Freneh.] 
1. To corropt; to vitiate. Dryden 
p 1 


. 


2 - 


DEC 


3. To corrupt by intemperance, 4 
DEBA'/UCH. /. A fit of inns 
luxury; exceſs ; lewdneſs, 
DEBAUCHE'E. /. [from deſoaucli 
A lecher; a drunkard, 
DEBA/UCHER, . (from dla 
who ſeduces others to inte: 
lewdneſs. | 
DEBA'UCHERY. /. {from dad} 
practice of exceſs ; lewdne(, 
DEBA/UCHMENT, /. ver debad 
act of debauching or vitiating; a 


To DEBF/L. v. 4. [dibell 
To DEBE'LLATE, 5 To conquer 
come in war, 
DEBELLA/TION. /. [from dia 
The act of conquering in war, 
DEBE/NTURE. g. ¶ delentur, Las 
debes.] A writ or note, by whit 
is claimed, | 
DE'BILE. 6. [ debilis, Lat.] Weak; 
languid faint. Seal 
To DEBILITATE. v. a. [debilin, 
To weaken; to make faint; to 


DEBILITA'TION, /. [ from dabiis 
The act of weakening. 

DEBI'LITY. . Ladis, Latin. 

neſs; feebleneſs ; languor; faint 


DEBONA'IR, a, [debonnaire, Ff. l 
civil; well bred, Man. 

DEBONA/IRLY, ad. { from daa 
gantly, _.. 

DEBT. ſ. [debitam, Latin. ] 
1. That which one man owes d 


2. That which any one is obliged 
ſuffer, | Kan 
DE'BTED. particip, [from debt.) I 
obliged to, d 
DE/BTOR, ¶ debitor, Latin.] 
1. He that owes ſomething to anotit 
2. One that owes money. 
3. One fide of an account- 
DECACU'MINATED. #4. [4 
Latin.] Having the top or point 


DE/CADE. /. dias, Gr, dus i 
ſum of ten; 

DE/CABENCY. J. [decadetit, Fi 

fall. 

DE/CAGON, f. Throm Ns, tes, u 
a corner.] A plain figure in fe 

DE/CALOGUE. /. {x4>0y0,01% 
ten commandments given by G0 


To DECA'MP. . „ [drone 
ſaiſt che camp; to move os 


DEC 


r ſ. [from decamp.] The 
f ſhifting the camp. 
CAN py v. 4. { decanter, Fr] To 
off gently by inchaation, : Boyle. 
NTA TION. /. {decantation, Fr.] 
act of decanting. ä 
NTER, [. [from decant.] A glaſs 
made for pouring off liquor clear. 
CA/PITATE, v. 4. {decapito, Lat.] 
benead, * : 
CV. v. @. [dechbegir, Fr.] To loſe 
hence; to decline. Clarendon. 
Y. /. [from the verb. 
Decline from the ſtate of petfection. 
Ben Jonſon. 
he effects of diminution; the marks 
Jecay, Locke. 
declenſion from proſperity. Lewiticus. 
VER. ſ. (from decay, } That which 
es decay. Shakeſpeare. 


we from life, Hooker, 
CE/ASE. v. n, [decedo, Latin.] To 
0 depart from life. Chapman, 
IT, ſ. [deceptio, Latin. 
Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy, Fob. 
Btratagem ; artifice, Shakeſptare. 
ITFUL. a. ¶ deceit and fell] Fraudu- 
; full of deceit. Shakeſpeare. 
ITFULLY, ad. { from deceitful. ] Frau- 
ly. otton. 
PITFULNESS. /. ¶ from deceirful.] Ten- 
y to deceive, Matthew. 
IVABLE. a. [ from deceive.] 
gubject to fraud z expoſed to impoſture. 
Milton. 
Diſpoſed to produce errour; deceitful, 
Bacon. 
TABLENESS, ſ. [ from deceivable.] 
dleneſs to be deceived, 
Govern. of the Tongue. 
CEIVE. v. a. [decipio, Latin. ] 
0 cauſe to miſtake z to bring into er- 
0 delude by ſtratagem. a 
0 cut off from expectation. Naalles. 
To muck ; to fail, Dryden. 
IVER. J [from deceive.] One that 
$ 2n0ther into errour. Seuth. 
MBER, J. [ December, Lat.] The laſt 
th of the year, Shakeſpeare, 
MPEDAL. a. [from decempeda, Lat.] 
log ten feet in length, * 
MVIRATE. ſ. I decemviratus, Latin. ] 
x * and office of the ten governours 


deck. 
Propriety of form proper formality z 
Ming ceremooy, yx. Sprat. 
Wableneſs to charaQter z propriery., 

IM | Soeutb 


wes 


ASE. /. [deceſſur, Latin. ] Death; de- 


Rer. / [decence, French. DB/U1MAL. a. 


DEC 


3. Modeſty j; not ribaldry ʒ not obſcenity. 


Roſcommon, 


DECE'NNIAL. 2. ſ from decennicm, Latin. ] 


What continues for the ſpace ot ten years. 
DECENNO/VAL, 7 a. ¶ decem and noverr. 


DECENNO/VARY, \ Lat. ] Relating to the 
number nineteen, Holder. 


DE'CENT. a. [ decent, Latin.] Becoming; 
fit; ſuitable. Do der. 

DECENTLY. ad. [from de ent.] | 
1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable be- 


ha viour. Broome. 
2. Without immodeſty. Dryden. 
DECEPTIBULI!Y. /. {from deceit.] Li- 
bleneſs to be deceived Clan ille. 


DECE'PTIBLE, a. ¶ from deceit.] Liable to 


be deceived, Brown, 
DECE'PTION. f. [deceptio, Latin. 
1. The act or means of deceiving cheat; 
fraud. South, 
2. The ſtate of being decerved, Milton. 
DECE'PTIOUS. a. | from 4 Deceitful 
« Lakeſpeare. 
DECE/PTIVE. a, {from deceit.) Having the 
power of deceiving. 
DECE/PTURY 3. (from deceit. ] Contain- 
ing means of deceit, 
DECE/RFT. a. | decerptus, Latine] Plucked 
away; taken off, 
DECE'RPTIBLE. a. [decerpo, Latin,] That 


may be taken off, 


DECE'RPTI-)N. ſ. {from decerpt The 


act of plucking «way, or taking off. 
DECERTA'1ON, ſ. ¶ decertatio, Latin.] A 
contention; a ſtriving; a diſpute, 
DECE'SSION. /. [ueceffio, Latin.] A de- 
parture, 
To DECHA*RM. v. 6. [decharmer, French. ] 
To countetact a charm; to diünchant. 


To DECI'DE. v a. de ide, Lat.] 
1. To fix the event of; to determine, Dryd, 
2- To determine a queſtion or 2 


DE CI DENCE. ſ. ¶ decide, Latin.] N 
1. The guality of being ſhed, or of falling 


off, as leaves in autumn, 

2. The act of falliog wway. Brun. 
DECT DER. /. [from decido. 4 

1. One who determines cauſes. Ways, 

2. One who pacifics quarrels, 

3- One who ſettles an event, 
DECI'BUOUS,, @:f{deciduus, Latin. ] Falling 


as leaves it aut mu; cot perennial. Qui 
DEC»/DU« USNESS. ſe + [from 2225 


Aptneſs to fall. ONT As ITE] 
| r iur. Latin] Nom bered 
by ten; civided into tenths, Locle. 
7. DE IMA E. v. 4. | dedinus,. Latin ] 
To tinhe ; to take the tentz. 
DEC IMATION. , [ from decimate.! 
2 a of every . 
| x 2s 
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DECK. ſ. [from the verb.] 


harangue. EY | * Jayhber. 
 DECLAMA'TOR: A. \Latin.] Atecleimery 


DEC 


2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier 
for puniſhment. 
To DECUPHER, v. a. [dechiffrer, French. ] 
1. To explain that which is written in 
ciphers. ; / Sidney, 
2. To write out; to mark down in cha- 
raQers, South, 

3. To ſtamp; to charafteriſe z to mark, 

| Shakeſpeare, 
4. To unfold ; to unravel, 

DECIV/PHERER, /. ¶ from decipher.] One 

who explains witings in cipher, 

DECISION. ſ. [from dec de.] 

r. Detef᷑ mi nation of a difference. Modu. 

9. Determination of an event. Sbaleſp. 

DECISIVE. a. { from deride.] 

1. Having the power of determining any 
difference, 2 40 
2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 

» Poſitive ; dogmatical. 

DECT'SIVELY. ad. [from deciſve.] Ina 
coneluſive manner. 

DECT'SIVENESS. /. [from deciſive.] | 
1. The power of terminating any differ- 
ence, or ſettling an event. . 

2. Pofitiveneſs ; dogmaticalneſs, 

DECI'SORY. a. [from decide.] Able to de- 
termine or decide, 

To DECK. v. a. ¶ declen, Dutch. 

1. To cover; to overſpread. Milton. 
2. Todreſs; to array. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To adorn; to embelliſh. Prior. 

Ben YJonfon, 


1. The floor of a ſhip. 


2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 


h Grew. 
DECKER. /. [from deck.] A drefſer; a 


coverer. 


bother. | 


To DECLA/IM., w.n, [declamo, Latin.] To 


-harangue ; to rhetoricate; to ſpeak ſet ora- 


Ben onſon, 


tions. ö 
DECL A/IMER. ſ. [from declaim. ] One who 


makes ſpeeches with intent to move the 


"paſſions. | Addifon, 
DECLAMA'TION = [ declamatio, Latin. ] 
A diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions; an 


an orator. . atler, 
DECLA'MATORY. a. Fdeclamator ius, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the practice of deelaiming. 
er Þ . 1 _ Wotton, 
4. Appkaline xo the paſſiins, © Dryer; 


DECLA'RABLE: a. f from declare.} Capable 


. — proof or illaſtration. rowne 
CLARA'TION, /. [from declare. 

P 1. A an bee lan- 
cation. Hoster. Tillotſon, 

- 2, An explanation of ſomething doubtful. 
la law.] Declaration is tue fhewing 
Set] of an action perſonal in any ſuit, 
; though it is uſed ſometimes for real actions. 


* 


Dryden. : 


DEC. 


DECLA'RATIVE. 3. [from 4 
1. Making declaration ; explanzuyj 
2. Making proclamation. 
DECLA/R ATORILY.ad.[fromdsl 
In a form of a declaration ; ng 
fively. 
DECLA'RATORY. 3. [from duly] 
1. Affirmative ; expieſſive ; exylag 
T 
2. Not enacting a new law, but ena 
the law as it ſtands, 
To DECLA'RE. v. 2. [declaro, Lain] 
1. To clear; to free from obſcury,| 
2. To make know; to tell en 
open] . | 
4. To publiſh; to proclaim, (hn 
4. To ſhew in open view, 
To DECLA/RE. v. 2. To make 6 
tion. | is 
DECLA*REMENT. ſ. [from din 
covery; declaration z teſtimony, 
DECLA'RER. .. {from declere.| ( 
makes any thing known, 
DECLE'NSION, ,. N declinatis, Latin} 
1. Tendency frorf a greater to l 
of excellence. 
2, Declination ; deſcent, 
3. Inflexionz rhanner of changing 


DECLI/N ABLE. 2. [from decline.) i 
variety of terminations, 
DECLINA/TION, /. {declinatis, las 
1. Deſcent ; change from a better u 
ſtate z decay. h 
2. The act of bending down, 
3. Variation from rectitude; olli 
tion 3 obliquitx. 
4. Variation from a fixed point, N 
5. [in navigation.] The varitio# 
needle from the true meridian oſu 
to the Eaſt or Weſt. 
6. [Ia Aſtronomy.] The declinatin 
we call its ſhorteſt diſtanee from the 


In grammar.) The declenfa 
FeQion of a noun through its van 
minations, 

DECLINA'TOR. 
DECLY/NATORY, 


ing, 
Te DECLINE, v. #, I deeline, lat] 
1. To lean downward. 1 

2. To deviate z to run into obe 


" [from dle] 
— 


$14 


3. To ſhon; to avoid to do any i 
4. To fink ; to be impairedztodeþ 
To DECLUNE, . 4. 
1. To bend downward ; to bn 


2. To ſhun; to avoid; to ien 
cautious of, 
| | modify a word by variow i 


D E 
. J The fate of tendeney to the 


diminution; decay. | Prior, 
VITY. .. (declivis, Latin. ] Inelina- 
t obliquity reckoned downwards; gra- 
deſcent ; the contrary to 8 

Wit. 
VOUS, 2. ¶ declivis, Lat.] Gra- 

deſcending; not precipitous. 

Or. v. a | decoguo, decofFum, Lat.] 
o prepare by boiling for any uſe; to 


in hot water. 
o digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. 
Davies. 
o boil in water. Bacon, 
o boil up to a conſiſtence. Shakeſp, 


CTIBLE, 4. [from deco&?.]. That 
b may be boiled, or prepared by boiling, 
'CTION. /. [decofum, Latin. ] 
he act of boiling any thing. Bacon. 
preparation.made by boiling in water. 

Ben Jonſon, 


'CTURE, /. [from deco. A ſub- 


drawn by decoction, 

LLA'TION, /. [decollatio, Lat.] The 
ff beheading. roton. 
MPO/SITE, a. [decompofitus, Lat.] 
zpounded a ſecond time. Bacon. 
uro“ TON. ſ. | decompoſitus, Lat.] 
at of compounding things already 
pounded. x Boyle. 
OMPO/UND,. 2. a. [ decompens, Lat.] 
o compoſe. of things already com- 
pded, a Boyle. Newton. 

0 ſeparate things compounded. 
DMPQ/UND. a. [from the verb.] Com- 
d of things or words already compou d- 
Boyle, 
DRAMENT, ſ. [from decorate. ] Orna- 


ECORATE. v. a, [decoro, Lat.] To 
o; toembelliſh ; to beautify, 
PRA'TION, /. from decorate.] Orna- 
t; added beauty, Dryden. 
PRA'TOR, ſ. [from decorate.] An 
ner, | 

VROUS, g. [decerus, Latin, ] Decent ; 
able to a character. . 
CORTICATE, v. . [ decortice, Lat. 


PRTICA/TION. [. {from decorticate.] 
alt of firipping the bark or huſk. 
FRUM, . Latin.] Decency ;; beha- 
rcontrary to licentiouſaeſs; ſeemlineſs, 
"TY n Eg Wetton, 
ECO'Y, v. a [from koey, Dutch, a 
f.] To lure into a cage; to intrap. 
re 
„ Allurement to miſchiets. 
yr Berkley. 
ck. {. Aduck that lures others, 


| F Mortimer. 
* ASE, v. n, [decreſco, Latin. 
o bros leſs; to be diminiſhed, Eccluſ, 


diveſt of the bark or huſk, Arbuthnot, 


DE C 


2, To wein, as the moon. 
To DECRE{ASE. wv 4. To make leſs; to 
diminiſh, Daniel, Newton. 
DECRE'ASE, ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of growing leſs; decay. 
Prior. 


ö 2. The wain of the moon. 
To DECRE'E. v. . [decretum, Latin.) To 
make an edi; to appoint by edi. 


| ; Miltans 
To DECREE. . a, To doom or aflign by 
a decree, 0 


DECRE E. ſ. I decretum, Lal in,] 
I. An edict; a law. 
2. An eſtabliſhed rule. Jeb. 
A determination of a ſuit. 
DE/CREMENT. /. decrementum, Lat.] De- 
creaſe; the ſtate of growing leſs; the 
quantity Joſt by decreaſing. ' Brown, 
DECRE'PIT,. a. [gecrepitus, Latin. ] Waſted 
and worn out with age. Raleigh, Addiſons 
Toe DECRE'PITATE v. a. ( decrepo, Lat.] 
To calcine ſalt tll it has ceaſed to crackle 
in the fire, 7 5 Browns 
DECREPITA'TION, ſ. [from decrepitate.] 
The crackling noiſe which ſalt makes over 
the fire, N mh 
5 . ys = The 
DECRE'PITUDE. J laſt tage of decay; the 
laſt effects of old age. | Bent 
DECRESCEN T. a. ¶ from decreſcens, Latin. ] 
Growing leſs, | 4 
DE/CRETAL. a. [decretum, Latin.) Ap» 
pertaining to a decree z containing a decree, 


F . Ayiiffe, 
DE/CRETAL. V [from the adjective. 


I. & book of decrees or edicts. Addiſan. 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees, 


| Howel. 


DE/CRETIST. /, * decree.] One that 
ſtudies the decretal. e. 
DE CRETORY. 4. [ from decrec.] 
I. Judicial; definitive, South. 
2. Critical; definitive. Breton. 
DECRTAL. /. [from decry. I Clamorous cen» 
ſure ; baſty or noiſy condemnation; - - - 
To DECRY?., v. 4. ( deerier, French,] To 
cenſure ; to blame clamorouſly ; to . 4 


againſt, g | ryden. 
DECU/MBENCE, 7 /. { decumbo, Lat.] The 
DE: U"'MBENCY. I at of lying dows ; the 
oſture of lying down. Brown. 


DECU'MBITURE. /.. { from decumbe, Lat.] 
1. The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a diſeaſe, : 
2. [In aſtrology.] A ſcheme of the hea- 
vens erected for that time, by which, the 
prognoſticks of recovery or death are dico - 
vered. | Duden. 

DE/CUPLE. a. C decuplus, Latin.] W 


DECU/RION, /. [decurio, Latin. Kee 
mander over ten Te 
H h 2 


Bacon. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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D E E 
DECU'RSION. 7. [decur ſus, Latin. !] The 
a&t of running down. MT (OS 
DECURTA/TION, n Latin, ] 
the act of cutting ſhort, ; 
To DECU/SSATE. v. 8. ¶ decuſſo, Latin.} 
\ To interſe& at acute angles. Ray. 
DECUSS ACTION. /. [from decuſſate ] The 
act of croſſing z ſtate of being croſſed at un- 
equal angles, * Ray, 
To DEDE'CORATE, v. a. {dedecore, Lat.] 
To diſgrace; to bring a reproach upon, 
DEDECORA'TION. /. [from d!decorate.] 
The act of «viſzracing. 


 DEDE'COROUS. a. [dedecus, Latin.] Diſ- 


giaceful; reoroachiul, 

DEDENT!'TIO V./. Ide and dentitio, Latin. ] 

Leſs or ſhedding of the teeth, Brown, 
To DE/DICATE: v. a, [dedico, Latin. ] 

1. Jo devote to ſome divine power, 

Nun dert, 

2. To appropriate ſolemaly to any perſon 

or purpoſe, | C arendan. 

To inſcribe to a pa- ron. Peacbam. 

DE DIC ATE. . [from the verb.] Conſe- 

cratez devote z dedicated, Selman. 
DEDI{CA/TION. ſ. [ dedicatio, Latin. 

1. The act of dedicating to any being or 

purpe ſe 3 conſecration. Hcoler. 

2. A ſervile addreſs to a patron, Pore. 
DEDICA/TOR, /. [from dedicate.] One who 

inſcribes his work te a patron with com- 

pliment and ſervility. Pee. 
DE'DICATORY. 84. N dedicate.] Com- 

poſing a dedication; advlatory. Pope. 
DEDTTION. /. I deditio, Latin.] The act 

of yielding up any thing. Hale. 
To DEDU'CE. v. 6. Fdeduco, Latio.] 

1. To draw in a regular connected — 
Gy e. 
2. To ſorm a regular chain of en 
propoſit ions. | - Lecke. 

3. To lay down in regular order. Thomſon, 
DEDU"CEMENT'. /. [from deduce.] The 

thing deduced ; conſequential propoſition. 

Dryden, 


' DEDU/CIBLE. a. [from deduce.] Collectible 


by reaſon. | Breton. South, 

DEDVU'CIVE. 3. [from deduce. ] Performing 

the at of deduction, n 
To DE DU CT. ». a. { deduce, Latin. ] 

1. To ſubſtract; to take away; to defal- 

- cate, A oerris, 

2. To ſeparate ; to diſpart. Spenſer, 


' DEDU/CTION. / I Adee, Latin.] 


1. Conſequential collection; conſequence. 

| Dutpa. 

. That which is deducted, Pope. 

DEDU'/CTIVE. a. {from deduct.] Dedu- 
eible. b 


DEDU'CTIVELY. ad. [from dedudive.] 


Conſequentially; by regular deduction. 
DED. J. [Lord, Saxon, ] 


o 


Hale. 


DEEM. 7, [from the verb.] l 
Soul 


'D 


DEF 


1. Action, whether good or bu 
8 


2. Exploit; performance. 
3. Power of action; agency, 
4. A declaratory of an Opinion, | 
5. Written evidence of any leid 


6. Fact; reality; the conta 
DEE/DLESS. a. [from died] ub 


To DEEM. . ». particip. dit oh 
de man, Sax. ] To judge; tocondub 
consideration. Spenſer, Heal 


ſurmiſe; opinion. 
DEE/MSTER. g. [from deen. ] Aj 
DEEP. a, [deep, Ss x00, ] 
1. Having length duwnward; 
2. Low in ſituation; not high, 
3. Meaſured from the ſurface down 
as, ten feet deep. * 
4. Entering far; piercipg a ge 
a deep wound, (lp 
5. Far from the outer part. 
6. Not ſuperficial ; not obviour, 
7. Sagacious , penetrating, 
2. Full of contrivance; politick;in 
| E 
9. Grave; ſolemn, ; 
10. Dark coloyred, 
11. Having a great deal of fil 
gloom, 
12. Baſs; grave in ſound, 
DEEP. ſ. N 2 jective.] 
1. The fes; the main, 
2. The moſt jolemn or ſtill put. 


8 

To DE/EPEN. v. a. [from dey. 
1. To make deep; te fink tar 
ſurface, . | 
2. To darken ; to cloud; to mall 
3. To make fad or gloomy. 
DEEPMOU' IHED, 4. [dp ws 
Having a hoarſe and loud noiſe, 
DEEPMUYSING, a. [deep and m4 
templative ; loſt in thought. 
DEE/PLY. ed. {from deep. 
1. To a great depth; tar belon def 


2. With great ſtudy or ſagatity- © 
3. Sorrowfully 5 ſolemnly. Men 
4. With a tendency to carkneads 


J. In a high degree. | 
E'EPNESS. /. [from dep] "I 
below the ſurface ; protundity3 


A H 
DEER, /. [deon. Saxon. ] Tb 
animals which is hunted for he 


- 


DEF 
ck. v. 6. ¶ d. ſaire, French. I To 
to rate; to di figure. Shak, Prior. 


EMENT, ſ. [from deface.] 8 


* 


DEF 


DEFECA/TION. /. [defecatio, Latin, ] pu- 
rification, Harvey. 


DEF ECT. ſ. [ defectut, Latin.] 


injury. acen. 1. Want; abſence of ſomething neceſſary. 
ER, | [from deface.} Deſtroyer z EY Davies. 
er; violator, Shakeſpeare. 2. Failing ; want, Sbaleſp-are. 
ANCE. J. [ defailance, French.] 3. A fault; miſtake ; error, Holder, 
1 | Glanville. 4. A blemiſh; a failure. Locke. 
\/LCATE. v. 4. [defalguer, Fr.] Toe DEFER CT. v. 2. To be deficieat. 

off; to lopz to take away part. ; | Brown, 
A TIN. /. [from defalcate.] Di- DEFECTIBILITY. ſ. [from defe#ible.] The 
Jon; amputation. NE ddiſun, ſtate of failing; impertection. Hale. 
ATORY. ſ [from defame.] Ca- DEFE'CTIBLE. 2. [from defe&.] Iniper- 
us; unjuſtly cenſorious; libellous. fect ; deficient, Hale. 


Govern, of the Tongue, 
AME. v. a [de and fama, Laiin.] 
ke infamous; to cenſure falſely in 
k; to deprive of honour; to diſho- 


by reports, Decay of Piety. 
IE. ſ. [from the verb.] Diſgrace; 
our, Spenſer. 


IR. ſ. [from d:fame.] One that 
the reputation of another. 
Government of the Tongue. 


ary. | 
IGA'TION, /. [defatigatio, Latin, ] 
neſs, 

LT /. [defaur, French. ] 

iſſion of that which we ought to do; 


ime; failure; fa Hayward. 
fett; want, Davies. 
law.] Non appearance in court at 
dſlened, Cocoel. 


SAN CE. ſ. [defaiſance, French. ] 
e act of aunulling or abrogating any 
c ü 


dici,, performed by the obligee, the 


difabled, Cobbel. 
le writing in which a defeaſance is 
ned, . 

defeat z, conqueſt, Spenſer. 


SIBLE, a. from defaire, Fr } That 
May be anculled. Davies. 
. [from defaire, F rench. ] 
Ie overthrow of an army, Addiſon, 
of deſtruction; deprivation. 


AT. 5 a> Shakeſpeare. 
overthrow, Bacon. 
tuſtrate, / Y 
abalifh. Milton 


TURE.'/. [from de and feature.] 
of feature ; alteration of counte- 
| | Shakeſpeare, 
CATE, v. a, [defeeco, Gant) 
Purge; to purity z to cleanſe. Boyle, 
3 ify from any exttaneous or noxi- 
*Y Glanville. 
+ 4. [from the verb.] Purged 
8 or foulneſs. - Boyles 


'TIGATE. v 4. [defatigo, Latin. ] 


eaſance is a condition annexed to an 


DEFE'CTION,. ſ. [ defectia, Latin. ] 
1. Want; failure. : 
2. A falling away; npoſtacy, Raleigh, 
3. An abandoning of a king, or a ſtate; 
revolt, Davies, 

DEFE/CTIVE., a. (from den, Latin. 
1. Full of defects; imperfect; not ſuili- 
cieat, Locke, Arbuthbnet. Addiſon. 
2. Faulty; yicious; blameible, Addiſon, 

DEFE'/CTIVE or deficient Nouns, ¶ In gtam- 
mar.] Indeelinable nouns, or ſuch as want 
a number, or ſome particular caſe. | 

DEFE/CTIVE Verb. [In grammar. ] A verb 

which wants ſome ot its tenſes, 

DEFE'CTIVENESS, /. [from defeFive.] 
Want; faultineſs. iſon. 

DEFE/NCE.- ſ. ¶ defenſa, Latin. ] 

1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. Fecluſe 

2. Vindication z juſtification ; apology. 
| j Hs. 

3. Prohibition, Temple, 

4. Reſiſtance, » * 

5. [In law, } The defendant's reply after 

declaration produced. 

6. In fortification. The part that flanks 

another work. X 

DEFE/NCELESS. a. [from defences] 


1. Naked ; unarmed ; unguarded. Milton. 
2. Impoteat, 1 Addiſon. 


To DEFE/ND, v. a. [defendo, Latin. 
1. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; to 
ſupport. — Shakeſpeare. 
2. To yindicate; to uphold; to aflert ; to 
maintain, * * Swift, 
3. To fortify; to ſeeure. Dryden. 
4. To prohibit; to forbid. Milton. Temple. 
To maintain a place, or cauſe. 
DEFE!NDABLE, a. [from defend.] That 
may\be defended. | 
DEFE'NDANT, 2. [from defends, Latin, ] 
Defenfive; fit for defence. Shakeſpeare. 
D:FE/NIDANT. g. {from the adjeftive. ] 
1. He tha: defends againſt the afſattants. 
Wilkins, 
2. {In law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued. 
1 Hudibras. 
DEFE'NDER. /. . [from defend.] 
1, One that defends 3 a champion. | 
. Shakeſpeare. 
2. An 


RR —— 


DEF. DEF 


2. An aſſerter ; a vindicator, South. To DEFI/LE. v. #, [deffiler, Fr 
3. IIn law.] An advocate. X.̃gzo off file by ble, | | 
DEFE'NSATIVE. /. {from * DEFVLE. ſ. [&effle, Fr.] A 

1. Guard; defence. rown, | 

2. [In ſurgery.) A bandage, plaiſter, or DEFI'LEMENT, /. [from ahl 

the like, of being defiled j pollution; q 
DEFE'/NSIBLE. . Jim defence. ] 

1. That may be defended. Bacon, DEFILER. /. [from defile.] On 

2. Juftifiable ; right; capable of yindica- files 5 a corrupter, - * 

tion. Collier. DEFINABLE. a. [from define. 
DEFE'/NSIVE, . [defenfif, French. }] 1. Capable of definition, 

1. That ſerves to defend; proper for de- 2. What may be aſcertained, 
fence. | Sidney. To DEFINE. v. 4. [ defis, Latin] 

2 In a fate or poſture of defence. Milian. I. To give the definition; to af 
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DFFFE'NSIVE F. {from the adjective. } thing by its qualities. 

x, Safeguard. Bacon. 2. To circumſcribe 3 to mark þ 
2. State of defence, Clarendon, | | 
DEF E/NSIVELY. ad. [from defenßſve] In To DEFINE. v. 2. To deternin; x 

a defenfive manner. cide, | : 


DE'FENST. part. paſſ. [from defence.] De- DEFI'NER, ſ. [from define.) On 
r Fairfax, ſcribes a thing by its qualities, Þ 

To DEFER; v. n. [from differs, Latin] DEFINITE. a, [from defvitus la 

1. To pot off; to delay to act. Milton, . Certain; limited; bounded, £ 


2. To pay deference or regard to another's 4. Exact; preciſe, 8 
opinion. . DE/FINITE. /. from the adjeftin}l | 
| To DEFEFR. v. a. explained or defined, Re 
q 7. To witbhold ; to delay, Pope, DE'FINITENESS, . [from % wt 
f 2. To refer to; to leave to mad” cod 1. Certainty, | 
. ment. : acon. 2. Limitedneſs. 
21 DE/FERENCE, ſ. [deference, French. } DPFINI/TION, /. { d:#vitiv, Latin} 
0 1. Regard; reſpect. Sroift. 1. A chort deſcription of a thingh 
*% 2. Complaiſance z condeſeenſion. Locks. perties. | 
74 Submiſſion. Addiſon, 2. Deciſion; determination, 
9 DE'FERENT. a. [from deferens, or defero, 3. In logick.}, The explicationi 
Latin.] That carries. up and down, ſence of a thing by its kind and 


"al . acon, - 
-DE/FERENT, /. [fromthe adjective. That DEFI'NITIVE, a, [ definition, Lyn 
which carries; that which conveys. Bacon. terminate; poſitive z expre(s, 
DEFIANCE, ,. {from deff, French. . DEFINITIVELY. ad. {from 

1, A challenge; an invitation to fight. Poſitively ; deciſively z expreſy. 2 

ryden. DEFI'NITIVENESS. ＋ (frond 
2. A challenge to make any impeachment ecifiveneſs. 
. . DEFLAGRABILITY. . I 

3. Expreſſion of abhorrence or contempt. Latin.] Combuſtibility. | 
3 We Decay of Piety. DISLAVRAME: 6. [rn 

- D*FV/CIENCE, a 1 aving the quality of waſtug 
DEFI/CIENCY. : J. [from deficio, Latin.] in re. | 
1. DefeR ; failing; imperfeclion. Sprat. DEFLAGRA'TION, / Id,E 
2. Want; ſomething leſs than is recefary, The act or practice of ſetting fire 68 
| © -Arbuthnot, things in their preparation. 1 
DEFICIENT. a, [deficiens, Lat.] Failing ; To DEFLE/CT, v. . { deflect, 
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wanting; deſective. Wotton. turn aſide; to deviate from a 
DEFYER. /. [from deffi, Fr.] A challenger ; f | 

a . 1 Fr. | Tillotſon, 'DEFLE/CTION, ſ. [from 2 . [1 
Te DEFVLE. 4 a. [apilan, Saxon. ] „ 1. Deviation; the act of tun kt; | 


1. To make foul or impure ; to dirty. | 1 
. Sbateſſ care. 2. A turning afide, or oute t ö 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually N Un navigation.] N 

impure. Leviticus. ip from its true courſe, 


3. To corrupt chaſtity ; to violate, Prior, DEFLE'XURE. / [ from wo 
4+ To taiat; to corrupt; to vitiate. A bending down; à turning er. 


Hale. of the way. 


* 


REF - DEG 


LATION. ſ. [defloration, French.) DEFU'NCT, p [from the adſective.] Oils 


10 of deflouring. that is deceaſed; à dead man, or woman. 
letion of that which is moſt va- Graunt. 
Hale. DEFU/NCTION. ſ. [from defun8.) Death. 

o = deflorer, French. Shake t. 
= ; © + away A rn ' To DEFY", v. @. [defier, French. ow < 
. | 2 1. To call to combat; to — 

the beauty and e © . Its 
1 4 — 2. To treat with Contempt ; * 1 

„. [from deflour.} A ra- akeſpeart. =. 
den >. 46 * DEFY. ſ. [from the verb.] 4 
OUS, 4. [defluus, Latin. ] an invitation to fight, Dryden, 
at flows down, DEFY'ER. /. [from de 5 14 ens” 
at falls off. | one that invites to fight, South, 
XION, ſ. [defluxio, Latin,] The DEGE'NFRACY. ſ. [from degeneratio, Lat.] 

f hymours downwards. Bacon, 1. Departure from the virtue of our an- 
ad, from deft. } Dexterouſly ; ſkil- ceſtors, 
Properly deftly. Spenſer. 2. A forfaking of that which is good, 
DATION, / Tfrom deſirdus Lat.] Tille for. 
f of making filthy; pollution. 3. Meanneſs, Adifon. 


Bentley. To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. [degenerer, Fr.] 
CEMENT. . [from force.] A 1. To fall from the virtue of our — 
ding of lands and tenements by 2+ To —_ from a more noble to a baſe ſtate, - 


Tilletſon, 
RI. v. a. [deforms, wag 2 To fall from its kind; to grow wild or 
#xfgure ; to make ugly, Shakeſp. Bacon, 


dihonour; to make ungraceful. DEGE/NFRATE. . [from ms oxy 
- @. [deformis, Latin.] Ugly; . Unlike his anceftors, * Swift, 
8 


penſer, Milton. 2. Unworthy; baſe. 
MATION. h [defermatio, Latin.] DEGEN ERATENESS iſ. [from ME, 
cing, Degeneracy ; ſtate of being grown wild, or 
MEDLY. ad. [from deform. In out of kind. Ditr. 
y manner, DEGENERA'TION. /. [from degenerate. ] 
LMEDNESS, ſ. [from deformed.) 1. A deviation from the virtue of one's - 
ſs; unſhapelineſs. anceſtors, ' 
| MITY. [ deformitgs, Latin. 2. A falling from a more excellent ſtate to 
N lineſs; ill favouredneſs, Shake 2 one of leſs worth, 
b fculouſneſs. Dry 3. The thing changed ſrom its primitive 
pularity ; inordinateneſs, X. Charles. tate. Brown. 
* diſgrace, DEGE/NEROUS, a, [from degener, Latin. ] 


R. J. [from forceur, French:] 1. Degenerated; fallen from virtue. 
dat overcomes and caſteth out by 2. Vile; bald} infamous; unworthy. 

Blount, \ South. 
AUD. v. a. 222 » Latin, ] DEGE/NEROUSLY. ad. [from degenerous.] 
d or deprive by wile or trick. Pope. Ina ee ann baſely; pry 
VfR. T [from defraud. ] A de- Decay of Piet. 

2 chmere, DEGLUTVTION. 4. [dep inrition, Fr.] 1 

Av. v. 6. ... French, ] act or power of ſwallowing, 9 
"the char 2 Mac. DEGRADA'TION. |. *{degradation, Fr.] 
IIR. /, Taj defray.] One that 1. Diſmiſſion from an office or dignity. 


es ex 


/ ess, 
TMENT, /. [from defray.) The 2. Diminution of value. 


it of expences, 0 3. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs, South, 
a Saxon.] Obſolete, To DEGRA'DE.' v. a. [degrader, French. 
i dandſome ; ſpruce, 8 1. To put ane down from his degree. 
der; fitting, Shakeſpeare, Shak 

b. ryden, 2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 


4 ieh —— 1. a 1 J. age 2 

. 3 1. Quality; ra tion. alms, 
4. {defunftur, Latin.) Dead; 2 = tate and condition in which a 
udibras, thing is. Bacon, 


3. A 
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DEI 
3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. 
| } Sidney 
4. Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. 


N Dryden. 
5. The orders or claſſes of the angels. 

8 Locke. 
6. Meaſurez proportion, Dryden. 


7. [In geometry. ] The three hundred and 
ſixtieth part of the circumference of a cir- 
cle. b Dryden. 
3. [In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of 
three figures, of three places compre hend- 
ing units, tens, and hundreds, *Cother, 
9. [In muſick.] The intervals of 8 

. ICT « 
10. The vehemence or flackneſs of the hot 
or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or 


other mixt body, . South, 
By DEGREES. ad. Gradually; by little 
and little, Newton. 
DEGUS IT A/TION. /. [deguſtatio, Latin. ] A 
taſting. | : | 
To DEHYRT. v. a. [ debortor, Latin.] To 
diſſuade, Ward. 


DEHORTA'TION. /. [from debortor, Lot.] 
Diſſuaſien; a counſelling to the contrary. 
CJ: Ward. a 
DEHORTA/TOR Y, a. [from debortor, Lat.] 
Belonging to diſſuaſion. 7 
DEHO'RTER ſ. | from debort.] Adifſuader; 
an adviſer to the contrary, 
DE'ICI->E, y. [from deus and cds, Latin. ] 
Death of our bleſſed Saviour, Prior. 
To DEJE/CT. 'w. a. [dejic o, Latin. ] 
1. To caſt down; to afflict; to grieve, 
«4. Stakeſpeare. 
2. To make to look ſad. Dryden. 


_DEJE'CT. a. [ dejefus, Latin. ] Caſt down; 


afflicted ; low-ſpirited, 
DEJE'CTEDLY, ad. [from deject. ] In a de- 
jected manner; ſadly; heavily, Bacon. 
DEJE'CTEDNESS / Lowneſs of ſpirite. 
DETECTION. ſ. [ dejection, French; from 
deject io, Latin. * 
1. A lownels of ſpirits; melancholy, 


. Ro ers. 
. 2+ Weakneſs; inability,  Arbutbror. 
5 A ſtool, , Ray. 
DEjE'CTURE. /. [from dyje#.] The ex- 


crements. D Abutbnot. 
DEJERA/TION, ſ. [ from dejego, Latin. ] A 
© taking of a ſolemn oath. og : 

DEIFICA'TION. J [de/fcation, French.] 


The a of deifying, or making a god. 


DFE/IFORM,. a. {from deus and forma, Lat.] 
_ Of a godlike form. Fe | 


To DE'IFY. v. a. {deifiery, French, ] 


1, To make a god of; do adore as god. 


outh, _ 


2, To pralle exceflively, | Bacon. 
To DEIGN, Ve its 2 deigner, Fr.] To 
vouchſaſe; to thi 


werthy. Milton. 


f [ 
DEL 
Te DEIGN, . a. Tograt; U 


DEI/NTEGRATE. v. a. 4 
tepro, Latin.] To diminifi, 
DE! PAROUS, a. [deiparu, A 
brings forth a God ; the ett 
the bleſſed Virgin, | 
DEISM. ſ. [deiſme, French.) 
of thoſe that only acknowledy 
without the reception of any toy 
gion; KEE 
DE “ST. ſ. [ deiſte, French. ] 4 
follows no particular religion, by 
k nowledges\the exiſtence of Go 
DE'ISTIC 4b. a. {from drift] & 
the hereſy of the deiſts, 
»DEITY /. {deite, French,] } 
1. Divinity; the nature and 
God, 
2, A fabulous god, | 
3. The ſuppoſed divinity ofa 


DELACERA'TION, /. {from& 
A tearing in pieces. 
DELACRYMA'TION. /. [ 
Lat.] The wateriſhneſs of they 
DELACTA'TION., /. { delacat i 
weaning from the breaſt, *' 
DELA/FSED, a. [ delapſus, Lat. 
falling down, 
To DELA/TE, v. a, [from dia 
To carry ; to convey z to accult, 
DELA'TION, ſ. [| delatio, Ladis. 
1. A carrying z conveyance. 
2. An accuſation z an impeacut 
DELA/TOR. f. [delator, Latin 
cuſer; an informer, 0 
To DELA'Y. v. a. {from daga 
1. To defer; to put off, 
2. To hinder ; to fruſtrate, 
To DELA'Y. v. n. To fiep; 8 
action. 
DELA'Y. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A deferring z proctaſtinstit 


+ Stay; ſtop. F | 
DELA'YER, 7 [from delay.] O 
fers, ' 2 
DELE TABLE. . Aus 
Pleiſing; delightful, 
DELE/CTABLENESS. ,. [fr 
. Delightfulneſs ; pleaſantrels 3 
DELE'CTABLY. ad. Delight 
ſantly.... 1 '* 
DELECTA'TION. fe Laa 
Pleaſure z delight. 
To DELEGATE. v. 4. [4 
1. To ſend away. 
2. To ſend upon an embaſly. 


3. To intruſt ; to commit 098 


4. To appoint judges do arts | 


pet 


ATE. [. (aura Latin.) : 

; iffioner 3 a Vicafs 
deputy 3 a commin 3 A Tate. 
law.) Delegates are perſons dele- 
2 * by the king's commiſſion 
upon an appeal to bim, in the court 


dance f). 


ATE. 4, [delegatus, Lat.] De · 
Taylor. 


AT ES. [Court f.] A court wherein 
uſes of appeal, by way of devolution 
either of the archdiſhops, are decided, 
A/TION, þ { delegatio, Latin. ] 
ſending away. 
putting into commiſſion. | 
he aflignment of a debt to another, 
IFFCAL, 4. [delenificur, Latin. ] 
ng virtue to afſoage, or caſe pain. 
LE/TE, v. 4. (from deleo, Lat.] To 


out, if. 
TER!OUS, 3. [ deleterius, Latin, ] 
ly; deſtructive. Brown. 

ERV. 2. Deſtructive; deadly. 
Hudibrat. 


ION, .. [deletio, Latin. ] 
A of rahng or blotting out. | 
deſtruction. Hale. 


1 , [from velpan, Sax. to dig] 

mine ; a quarry. 2 Ray. 
irthen ware; counterfeit China — 
n Delft in Holland. Smart. 
A'TION. J [delibatis, Latin] An 
; a taſte. | 
EVBER ATE. 5. 4. {delibere, Latin} 
Wink, in order to choice ; to heſitate, 
; EFRATE. 2, [diliberdrur, Latin, 
ucumſpect; wary z adviſed; diſcreet, 
low ; tedious; not ſudden. Hooker, 
BERATELY. ad. [from deliberate.] 


BERAT 
umſpeAtion ; warineſs ; ebolneſs; cau- 
King Charles. 
IERA'TION. /. [deliberatio, Latin.] 
att of deliberating; thought in order 
hoice, | | Hammond. 
RATIVx. 4. deliberati uus, Lat.] 
aning to deliberation 3 apt tb conſider. 
BERATIVE, / from the ddjeRive. ] 
dikourſe ia which a queſtion is de- 
-» Baton 
ACY, . delicate „ 
e Fra 
dy thing highly pleaßng to the ſenſes. 
finefs ; feminine beauty. Sites: 
_ nine . ianey. 
ay ; minute accuracy, Dryden. 
eaneſr; elegance of dreſs; 
— gentleneſs of manners, 
11,1 3 $f ale treatment. Temple, 


Blount. ; 


umipedly ; adviſedly; warily. Dryden. 
NESS. ſ. [from deliberate] * 


finenels in eating. Milton 


DEL 


8. —— ſerupulouſneſi 3 merciful- 
0 ne . 
9. Weakneſs of conſtitution, 

10. Exility; tenvity; ſmallneſs, 
DELICATE. 4. [ delicat, Fr.] 

1. Fine; not coarſe ; confiſting of ſmall 

parts. - Arbutbsos. 

2. Beautiful; pleaſing to the Je. 

4. Nice; pleaſing to the taſte; of an 

agreeable flavour, Taylor. 

4. Dainty; deſirous of curious meats. 

5. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 

6. Polite; gentle of manners. 

7. Soft; effeminate; unable to bear hards 

ſhips, * S6Sbaheſpearts 
S. Pure; clear, Shakeſpearts 
DE'LICATELY «ad. [ from delicate.] - 


1. Begutifully, Pope, 
2. Finely ; not coarſely, 
3. Daintily, | Taylor. 


4. Choicely, 
5. Politely. 
6, Effeminately. 


DE/LICATENESS. f [from delicare.} The 
ſtate of being delicate; tenderneſs; foft- 


neſs ; eFeminacy. Deuteronomy. 
DE/LICATES. /. [ from delicate] Niceties 3 
rarities z that which is choice and dainty, 


ing. 
DE'LICES. ſ. pl. [delicie, Lat.] Plea- 
ſures. Spenſer, 


DELV/CIOUS, 2. [delicioux, Fr.] Sweet; 


delicate ; that affords delight ; agreeable. 


DEEVCIOUSLY. ad. [ from deliciews.) Sweets 
ly ; pleaſantly ; delightfully. Revelations. 


- DEEYCIOUSNESS. /. from delicious. }] De- 


* Hehbr; pleafure; 747 lor. 


joy. | 
DELIG ATION, / { de/igariv, Latin.] A 


binding up. | iſeman, 
DELILOGHT. . [delice; French.] | 
r. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. Sambel. 
2. That which gives delight. Shakeſpeare. 
To DELT GRT. v. a. [ delefor, Latin.] To 


pleaſe; to content; to ſatisfy, othe, 
To DELIGHT, . #. To have delight or 
* pleaſure in, Pſalms, 


EYGHTFUL. 3. [from delight an e I 
Pleaſant 3 charming. | idney, 

DELI/GHTFULLY. ad. Pleaſantly; charm- 
ingly ; with delight, Mi 


ilton, 

DELFGHTFULNESS, ſ. [from delight. 
« DPleaſantneſs; comfort; ſatisfaction. Tor. 
DELVYGHTSOME., . * 


ſant; delightful. = 
DELI'GHTSOMELY. d. [om delight- 
.— Plesfantly ; in a delightful manner, 
DELFGHTSOMENESS. /. [from delight- 

ſome.) Pledſantneſs f delightfulneſs, = 
To DELI'NEATE. V. 4. deli neo, Latin. ] 
1. To draw the fir 
defign 5 to ſketch, 
Ii 2 To 


of a thing; to 


2 


x 
7 

i 
* 
* 
9 


' 
| 
| 
q 
| 


— t 


- DELYRAMENT. 1 [deliramentum, Latin.) pitfal; a den. Bn 
| A doting or fooliſh idle ſtory. Did. DELVER. /. [from delve.) A d 
To DELV/RATE. v. . [ deliro, Latin. ] To DE'LUGE. /. ¶ deluge, Freach,] 
dote ; to rave. | 1. A general inundation, 
DELIRA'TION . . [ delir atio, Latin, ] Dot- 2. An overflowing of the natural 

age ; folly. | a river. ba 
DELIRIOUS:. , I delirius, Latin.] Light- 3. Any ſudden and reſfiftleſscalany 


Te DELIVER up. v. a. To ſurrender; to DEME'SNE, 


. The act of delivering, or giving. claim ;-to aſk for with authority- 
7 3. A ſurrender 3 giving up. Clarendon. may be demanded, requeſted, % 


DSL: DEM 


2. To paint in colours; to repreſent a true DELPH, ſ. A fine ſort of earthy 
likeneſs. | Bren. | 


3. To deſcribe. + | Raleigh. DELU/DABLE. a, [from dew] | 
DELINEA'TION. 4 [delineatio, Laf.] The to be deceived, 
firſt draught of a thing. Mortimer. To DEL U/DE. v. 8. [delude, Lain, 


DELFA QUENCY, /. [delinguentia, Latin.] 1. To beguile; to cheat; to d, 
A fault; failure in duty, Sandys. b | 
DELI/NQU ENT. /. [from — Lat.] 2. To diſappoint; to fruſtrate, 
An offender. en Jonſon. DELU/DER. /. [from delude,] A 
To DELI'QUATE. v. n. [deliques, Lat.] a deceiver ; an 1mpoſtor, 

To melt; to be diſſol ved. Cudtuortb. To DELVE. v. a. ['velpan, Saxon,] 
DELIQUA'TION. ſ. [deliguatio, Latin. 1. To dig; to open the ground g 


A melting: a diffolving. ſpade, 
DELPF9UIUM. /. [Lat, A chymical term.] 2. To fathom ; to fift, Shak 
A dikillation by the force of fire. DELVE. /. [from the verb.] 4 K 


headed; raving; doting. Swift. To DE/LUGE, v. 4. [from the u 
DELFRIUM. . [ Latin.] Alienation of 1. Todrown; to lay totally unde 
mind; dotage. Arlutbnot. i | 
To DELI'VER. v. a. ¶ deliurer, French, ] 2. To overwhelm ; to cauſe to fink 
1. To give; to yield; ts offer. Dryden. DELU'SION, {. [delufio, Lain.) 
2. To caſt away; to throw off, Page, 1. A cheat; guile; deceit; teac 
3. To ſurrender ; to put into one's hands. 2. A falſe repreſentation ; illi 
Samuel. rour, | 
| | 4+ To fave; to reſcue; to free, Shakeſp. DELU'SIVE. 2. [from deluſes, lat} 
5 To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter. to deceive. I | 
| | | Swift, DELU'SORY. 4. [from deluſu, la 
7 


6. To diſburden a woman of a child, to deceive. 
is ©" Peacham, DE'MAGOGUE. .. INA 
To DELI'VER over. v. 4. | leader of the rabble. 


2. To give from hand to hand. Dryden, DEME/AN, land which a ml 
originally of himſd 
give up. | Shakeſpeare, ſometimes uſed alſo for a diſtinde 
DELVVERANCE. /. [delivrance, French.]J tween thoſe lands that the lord i 
1. The act of delivering up a thing to an- manor bas in his own hands, d 

_ other, hands of his lefſee, and ſuch aht 
2. The act of freeing from captivity, ſla- appertaining to the ſaid manor 2 
very, or any oppreſſion; reſcue, ' Dryden, free or copyholders. Phil, 
3. The act of ſpeaking; utterance. DEMA'ND, ſ. I demande, French, 

| Shakeſpeare, 1. A claim; a challenging. 
4. The act of bringing children, & * 2. A queftion; an interrogation 
BELI/VERER. /. [from deliver. ] 3. A calling for a thing io c 
1. A ſaver; a reſcuer; a preſerver, Bacon. chaſe it. W 4 
2. A relater; one that communicates 4. [In law.] The aſking of ub 


ſomething. Beyls. . | 
-DELI'VERY. / [from the verb.] T. DEMAND. ». a. [demander 


1. To put into another's hands, Shakeſp, DEMA'IN. | fe (domain, French] 


* 
p 


. Releaſe ; reſcue; ſaving, Shakeſpeare, DEMA/NDABLE. a. [from 4 


4. Utterance x pronunciation; ſpeech. | | 
” the! } © Hooker, DEMA'NDANT. C {from don 
5. Uſe of the limbs; aftivity. Fotton, is actor or plaintitf in a real sche 
6. Childbirth. Duisb. DEMANNDER, J. [demandevr, Fund 
DELL. ſ. [from da, * A pit; a val- 1. One that requires a diaz vil 
bey. Kg openjer, Tickel, mwityy 7 


* d — 


DEM 


dne that aſks for a "thing in order to 
baſe it. - Carew. 


d r. 
YAN, /. [from demener, French.] A 
Wn ; preſence; carriage. Spenſer, 

ME AN. v. @. 3 „Fr. 

| to one's ſelf. 

To behave z to carry Teen, 

to debaſe to undervalue. 

_ F Shakeſpeare. 
MANOUR. þ [demener, * r. | 8 
behaviour. Clarendon. 
FANS. . pl. An eſtate in goods or 


MENTATE. V. N. [demento, Latin. 1 
grow mad, 
ENTA/T ION. /. 
e of being mad, or frantick. 
'RIT, 7 [demerite, Fr.] The oppo- 


* 


to merit; ill-deſerving. 
MERIT, YU, 4, To deſerve bl 
ment, 


"Wh 4. [from demerſus, Latin,] 
| Relov. fe [demerſſo, Latin.] A 


ning fe 

|. inſeparable particle. [demi, French. ] 

7 N that is, half human, 
divine, 

I-CANNON. ſ. [demi and cannon] 

I- CANNON eft. A great gun that 

es a ball thirty pounds weight. 

I-CANNON Ordinary, A great gun. 

tries a ſhot thirty two pounds weight. 

I-CANNON of the greateſt fine. 

„ It carries a ball thirty-fix pounds 

ht. Wi: uhins, 

I-CULVERIN of the Joweft fize. A 
It carries nine _ weight, 

is a ball ten — eleven ounces 
fo 

I-CULVERIN, elder fort, A gun. 

parries a ball twelve pounds eleven 

tes weight, Clarendon, 

DEVIL. / Half a devil, Sbakeſp. 


ivine natyre ; half a 

LANE. . [demi and lance.) A 
It lance; a pear, Dryden, 
— * Knoles, 


op v. of (ani, Fr.] 
de death; to bequeath, 
— ＋. 7 1 0 Ne, Lat.] 1 — 
5 0\minution dignity ty. 

MYT, „. u. Laar, 12 „ Fo 
els, Nik 
VCRACY, [. [d1yonpalia.] One of 
lues forms of government; that in 


fe [dementatio, Latin. 


__ 


1-GUD. ſ. {demi and god.) Partaking 


DE MO/NSTRATORY. a. 


DEM 
which the ſovereign power is lodged 3 in the 


body of the people. emple. 
DEMOCRA'TICAL. 2. [from democracy. ] 
Pertaining to a popular nn z po- 
pular. Brown, 
To DEMO'LISH, v. 4. [ demolir, Fr.] To 
throw down buildings; to = 3 de- 
ſtroy. 3 
DEMO/LISHER. /. [from demeliſh.] One 
that throws down buildings. 
DEMOLVTION. /. [from demoliſh.) The 
act of overthrowing buildings. Swift. 
DE'MON. ſ. [demor, Lat.] A ſpirit; ge- 
nerally an evil ſpirit. Prior. 
DEMONIF*ACAL. | 
DEMONT ACK, F © [from demon. ] 
1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 
2, Influenced by the devil, 


DEMO/NIACK. /. {from the ae 
One poſſeſſed by * devil. entley. 
DEMO/NIAN. a2. Deviliſh, — 


DE MONO CRACV. ſ. L and xpaliw, 1 
The power of the devil. 
DEMONO/LATRY. TINA and Neg.] 
The worſhip of the devil. 
DEMONO'LOGY. /. IN and 1670. ] 
Li —— — the nature of 74 
DEMONSTRABLE, a. {| d 
Latin,] That which may be 
yond doubt or contradiction. 
DEMO/NSTRABLY. ad. from demon- — 
Arable.] In fuch a manger as admits of 
certain proof, Clarendon, 
To DEMO'NSTRATE., v. a. [ demonſiro, 
Lat.] To prove with the higbeſt degree 
of certainty. Tillotſon, 
DEMONSTRA'TION. ſ. {| demonſtratio, 
Latin. 
1. The bigheſt degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental evidence. Homer. 
2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes ot 


reaſon, Tillotſon, 
NW l 4: [demonſtratinus, 
tin, 


1. Having the power of demonſtration ; 
invincibly concluſive, Hooker, 
2. Having the power of expreſſing — 


3. That which ſhows, as demonſrative - 
pronouns. 
DEMO/NSTRATIVELY, ad. [from de- 
men rative.] 5 
1, With evidence not to be void or 
doubted. South, 
" "io Clearly 3 plainly ; with condo kaows 
edge Brown, 
DEMONS TRA'TOR. /. [from demenfirare.] 
One that proves ; one that teaches, 
[from demon- 
e,! Having the tendency to demon+ 


ſtrate, 

DEMU'LCENT, 2. ſdemulcens, Latin.] 

| 1 mollifying; aſſuafive, whe 
113 


PSF 


To DEMU'R. v. n. [demeurer, Freneh. 7 
. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts and 
objetions, N Walton. 
2. To pauſe in uncertainty; to ſuſpend 
determination, Hayward, 
2. To doubt; to have ſcruples. entley. 
To DERMO R. v. a. To doubt of. Milton. 
DEMU'R. ſ. {from the verb.] Doubt; he- 
. ſitation. £ South, 
DEMURE. 2. [des murt, French, ] 
1. Sober; decent. Spenſer. 
2. Grave; affectedly modeſt, Bacon. Swift, 
Toe DEMU'RE.- v. . [from the noun,] To 


* 


look with an affected modeſty. Shakeſpeare. 


-DEMU*RELY. 4d. ¶ from 2 

1. With affected modeſty; ſolemnly. Bacon. 
2. Solemnly, Shakeſpeare. 

DEMU/RENESS.' f. [from 3 

1. Modeſty ; ſoberneſs; gravity of aſpect. 
. Affected modeſt x. 
DEMU'RER, ſ. ſdemeurer, Fr.] A kind 
- of pauſe upon a point of difficulty in an 
. aGion, | Coe 
DEN. ſ. [den, Saxon. ] 
. A cavern or hollow running horizon- 

tally. Healer. 
. The cave of a wild beaft, Dryden. 

» Den may ſignify either a valley or a 
oody place. 3 Gibſon, 

DENA'Y. /. Denial; refuſal. Shakeſpeare, 
DENDRO/LOGY. . [isdn and 4% ..] 
- The natural hiſtory of trees. 
DEN TABLE. 2. {from deny.] That which 
. may be denied, Brown, 
DENVAL. ſ. [from deny. 

1. Negation; the contrary to K 


. 


. 


. Refufal; the contrary to grant. | 
2 Shakeſpeare. 
3. 'Abjuration-z contrary to. acknowledg- 
ment or. profeſſion of adherence. South, 
DENYER. . [from deny.] 

1. A contradictor; an opponent. Watts, 
. One that does not own or acknowledge. 


= South, 
3. A refuſer ; one that refuſes, | 


D EN 
To name; to give a name to, 
DENOMINA'TION, /. [ 
A name given to a thing, 
DENO'MINATIVE. a, {from 
1. That which gives a name; t 
confers a diſtin appellation, 
2. That which. obtains a didn} 
tion. a 
DENOQMINA/TOR, ſ. [from 
* The giver of a name. 
DENOMINA'TOR of a Frag 
number below the line, ſhevig 
ture and quality of the paris yi 
integer is divided into, | 
DENOTA'TION, /. [devotatis, la 
act of denoting. 
ors 


To DENO/TE. . 4. | 
mark; to be a ſign of; to betaky 
To DENOU'NCE, v. @ [ dans 
denoncer, French.] ] 
1. To threaten by proclamation, 
Deg 
2. To give information againk. 
DENOU/NCEMENT. /, {from 4 
The act of proclaiming any mega 


DENOU/NCER. /. [from dam 
that declares ſome menace. 1 
DENSE. 4. {denſus, Latin.) Cloky 
pact; approaching to ſolidity, 
DENSITY. . [ denfiras, Latin,] 0 
compactneſs; cloſe adheſion of path 


DE/NTAL. &. [ dentalis, Latin. 
1. Belonging or relating to thetea 
2. [In grammar. ] Pronounced pix 

dy the agency of the teeth. 

DE'NTAL. J. 4 {wall dl, 


DENTE'LLI. /. (fink) Molle 
DENTICULA?TION, J. {denticul 
The ſtate of being ſet with (mall 


DENTICULATED, a. dn 

Set with ſmall teeth. ij 
pr NFF AI. J. [den and fri 

A powger made to ſcour the t 


 DENYER, f. from denarius, Latin. a 2 8 
ſmall denomination gf French money. n ION. . { dentitio, Latin, 
To DENIGRATE. v. a, [denigro, Latin.] 1. The a of breeding the tecth, 
To blac 8 Brown. Boyle. 2. "on time at which children 
DENIGRA'FION: fe [Aenigratio, 122 bred. 5 | 
A blackening, or mak ng black. Boyle, To DENU/DATE, v. 4. [ders 
DENIZA'TION. / [from dnixen.} The = To diveſt; to Rip D 
act vf infranchifing. avies. DENUDAYTION. / [from dana 
PE TNIZ Ex. /. [from dinaſddyn, Wellhz act of ftripping- a 
DENISON, $ * a man of the city.] A free- To DENU'DE. v. 4. [ danude, 
wen; ne infranchiſed. ien. | firipz to make e 4 
To DE'NIZEN. o. 4. To infranchiſe; ts DENUNCIA'TION, [. [denn 
make free. | Sade The aft of denouncing; 1 


o DENO/MI 
ij 


* 


- 


- 


Donne, _ . 
NATE, v. 8. [denaming, Lat.] Nace. 


* 


"7 
IA'TOR. /. [from denuncio, Lat.] 


bat proclaims any threat. 
that lays 


„ 0. 4. [ denier, Fr.] 6 

contradict an accuſation; a to 
fuſe; not to grant. D en. 
bnegate; to diſo ws. Jaſbus. 
nounce ; to treat as foreign or not 
ig to one. $ at. 
STRU'CT. . 4 [ deobſirwuo, t. 
r from impediments, Mor 
UE NT. ſ. I deohſlruens, Latin.] 
cine that has the power to reſolve 
5. Arbutbnot. 


iffe, 


by which any Chriſtian comes to a 
end, without the fault of any rea- 
creature. Cowwel, 
PPILATE. v. 4. [de and oppile, 
o deobſtruct; to clear a paſſage, 
A'TION. /. [from deoppilate. ] 
| of clearing obſtructions. Brown, 
LATIVE. 3. [from Wn 


de Joſt ; to periſh, Eſdras. 
leſert; to revolt; to fall away; to 
| Iſaiab. 
feſt from a reſolution or opinion. 

[ , Clarendon, 
die; to deceaſe; to leave the 
RT. v. n, To quit; to leave; 
from, Ben Jonſon, 
RT. v. a. [partir, Fr.] To di- 


o ſeparate, 


' . gen, French. ] 
at of going away, Shakeſpeare, 
b. | Shakeſpeare. 


th chymiſts ] An operation ſo 
becauſe the particles of filver are 
or divided from gold. | 
ER, / [from depart] One that 
Metals by ſeparation, | 
MENT. /. [department, French. ] 
. buſineſs aſſigned to a 


7 per but baot. 
— / [from PER TAY 
ling away. _ 


i deceaſe; the act of leavigg 
; 


\ 


an information againſt 


BD. C [dro dandum, Latin.] A 
Fen or forfeited to God for the a. - 
his wrath," in caſe of any misfor- 


ent. arvey. 
A HN. . [deoſculatio, Latin. ] 


of kiſſing. Stilling fleet, 
INT. v. 4. [ depeint, Fr.] 

picture; to deſcribe by colours. 
eſcrihe, | ol ay 
RT. ©, 5. [depart, Fr] 

# away from a place. Suſanna. 
left from practice. Kings. 


DEP 
the preſent late of exiſtence, Aude. 
3. A forfaking; an abandoning. 


Tillotſon. 
DEPA/SCENT, a. [depaſcens, Lat.] Feed- 
ing greedily, | 
To DEPA'STURE. v. 2. [from Faber, 
Lat.] To eat up; to conſume by feeding 
upon it. 8 er, 
To DEPA'UPERATE, v. 4. [ depaupers, 
Lat.] To make poor, rbuthnot. 
DEPE'CTIBLE. 3. {from depefo, Latin. ] 
Tough; clammy. B 


acon, 
6. To DEPEINCT, v. a, [deprindre, Fr.] To 


paint; to deſcribe in colours. Spe 
To DEPE/ND. v. s. ¶dependea, ns 


1, To hang from, k 
2+ To be in a ftate of ſervitude or expeQa- 
tion. ; Bacon. 
3+ To bein ſuſpence. . Bacen, 


4. To DETIEND upon. To rely on; to 
truſt to. +15, 3 _ 
5. To be in a ſtate of dependance. 


6. To reſt upon any thing as its caul x 


DEPEND ANCE. T ,; rc * 
DEPE'NDANCY. 5 þ [from depen] 
1. The ſtate of hangigt down from a ſup- 
porter, , 
2. Something hanging upon another, Dryd, 
3- Concatenation; connexion ; relation of 
one thing to another. Tosi. 
4. State of being at the diſpoſal of aber. 


4 
5. The things or perſons of which any 
man has the dominion. Bacon. 
6. Reliance; truſt; confidence, Hooker, 
DEPENDANT. 4a. rom derend.] In the 
power of another. er. 
DEPENDANT. /. [from depend.) One who 
lives in ſubjection, or at the diſcretion of 
« another, | Clarendon. 
EPE/NDENCE. 
DEPE'NDENGY. | J. [from depend; Lat. } 
1. Thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or giſ- 
cretion of another, er. 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or waſh 


| Bacon. 

3. That which is not principal; that which 
is ſubordinate, Free 
4. Concatenation; connexion. 7 
5. Relation of any thing to another, 


6. Truſts reliance; confide * Fe 
DEPE/NDENT. «. [dependens, Lat. — 
ing down. | eacham. 
DEPENDENT. /. [ from dependens, Latin. ] 
Qne ſubordinate. 
DEPR/NDER. þ. [from dgp-+4.] Ong Gat 
kindneſs ther, 


repoſes on the 


t , 
/ ; 
7 "DEL | DEP 
DEPERDI'TION. ſ. [from deperditus, Lat.] DEPOPULA'TOR. /. [from 
Loſs ; deſtruction. Brown, diſpeopler ; a deſtroyer of nul 
 DEPHLEGMA'/TION, /. [from gm.) To DEPO/RT. v. a, [ dyem 
An operation which takes away from the carry; todemean, | 
phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by repeated DEPO RT. / [from the verb.] h 
diſtillation. vincy Boyle, behaviour. ; 
To DEPHLE/CM. - v. a. [dephlegmo, DEPORTA/TION. / f 15 


To DEPHLE/GMATE.(\ 5 low Latin. f To 1. Tranſportation ; exile into 1 
clear from phlegm, or aqueous inſipid mat= of the dominion, 


ter. Boyle. 2. Exile in general. 
DEPHLE'GMEDNESS, /. * dephlegm.] DEPORTMENT. . ¶ d gertan 
The quality of being from phlegm. 1. Conduct; management, X 


Boyle, 2. Demeanour; behaviour, 
'To DEPICT. v. a. [depingo depifium, Lat.] To DEP OSE. v. 4. [depors, Latif 
1. To paint; to pourtray. Taylor. 1. To lay down; to lodge; unf 
2. To deſcribe to the mind. Felton. 
DEPTI'LATORY. ſ. Ide and pilus, Latin. ] To degrade from dignity, 
An application uſed to take away hair, y To take away; to divef, 
DE PIL Os. a. {de and pilus, Lat.] With - 
out hair. Brown. 4. To give teſtimony; to ane. 
DEPLANTA/TION, . [deplanto, Latin.] 5. To examine any one on tis 
The act of taking plants up from the bed. 0 
DEPLE”TION, /. [depleo depletus, Latin.) To DEPOYSE, v. 3. To ber ni 
The act of emptying. Arbutbnot. 
DEPLO/RABLE. 4. [from deploro, Latin.] DEPO'SITARY, /. Lö 
1. Lamentable; ſad z calamitous; miſera= One with whom any thingis l 


ble; hopeleſs. Clarendon, 
2. Contemptible;z deſpicable: as deplorable To DEPO'SITE. v. a. [ depoſtun, * 
nonſenſe. I. To lay up; to lodge in 27 | hy 
DEPLO'R ABLENESS,. ſ. [from deplorable.] Goth 1 
The ſtate of being deplorable. 2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſeal le 


DEPLO'RABLY, ad. | from deplorable.) La- 3. To place at intereſt, 
mentably; miſerably, South, 4. To lay aſide. 25 
DEPLO'RATE. a. 1 Latin.] La- DEPOY/SITE. /. I depeſtum, Latin? 
mentable; hopele L'E range. 1. Any thing committed to the! 
DEPLORA'TION, /. [from deplare.] The care of another. 


act of deploriog, 2. A pledge; a pawn; 2 thing 
To DEPLO/RE. . 3. [ depbro, Latin.] To fecurity, 

lament; to bewail; to bemoan. . 3. The ſtate of a thing pawned® 
DEPLO/RER. /. [from deplore.] A — DEPOSITION. /. = 1 

a mourner. 1. The act of giving publick te "* 
DEPLUMA'TION. ſ. [deplumatio, Latin.) 2. The act of degrading one fron 
1. Plucking off the feathers, | DEPOSITORY, J. [from 4% n 


2. [In ſorgery.] A ſwelling of the eye= place where any thing is loch 
lids, accompanied with the falling of the 
hairs from the eye-brow. Philips, DEPRAVA'TION, /. Id 

To DEPLU'ME. 2. a. [de and pluma, Latin.] 1, The act of making any this 
To ſtrip of its feathers. | 5 

To DEPO NE. v. a. [depono, Latin.] 2. Degeneracy ; depravity, 
1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity, 3. Defamation, "A 

2. To riſque upon the ſucceis of an adven- To DEPRA'VE, v. 4. [deprovi 
ture, Hudibras, vitiate; to corrupt. 

DEPO'/NENT. /. [from dipono, Latin. }] DEPRA'VEDNESS. /. [fom! 
1. One that eſpouſes his teſtimony in a Corruption; taint; vitiated ia 
court of juſtice. | 

2. {In grammar,] Such verbs as have no DEPRA'VEMENT, /. [from 4 
active voice are called defonentss Clare. vitiated fate, | 

Ts DEPO/PULATE. v. a. [depepulor, Lat.] DEPRA'VER, ,. {from dr 
to unpeople; to lay waſte, Bacon, rupter. 

DEPOPULATION. J. Crom depopwlare.} DEPRA'VITY, /. [from d 
- The a&t of unpeopling 3 havock; waſte, ruption. | 


—— 


DEP 


ECATE „ Vs A. 


ee ff; to pray deliverance from; 
by prayer. . 
mplore merci. F Prior, 
"TION. f [deprecatio, Latin. ] 
9 inſt evil. Brown, 
ATI VE. 4. from deprecate. ] 
ATORY.F That ſerves to de- 
. Bacon, 
TOR, ,. [deprecator, Latin. ] An 


(CIATE. v. 4. [ depretiare, Lat.] 
ring a thing down to a lower price. 
ndervalue. Addiſon, 
EDATE. v. a. [depradari, Lat.] 
ob z to pillage. 
poil ; to devour. Bacon, 
A'TION, ſ. [depredatio, Lati 4, 
bbing ; a ſpoiling» Hayward, 
city; waſte, Bacon, 
TOR. /. [depredator, Lat] A 

a devourer, Bacon. 
EHE/ND, v. 4. [deprebendo, Lat.] 
teh one; to take unawares. Honber. 
iſcover; to find out a thing. 


Bacon. 


E'NSIBLE, a. [from deprebend.] 
may be caught, 

t may be underſtood, 

E/NSIBLENESS. /. 

bleneſs of being caught, 

lgibleneſs, * 

E/NSION, /. [depreberfio, Latin. ] 

tzhing or taking unawares. 

ſcovery. | 

ESS. v. a. [from depreſſus, Lat.] 

reſs or thruſt down. 

et fall; to let down. Newton, 

dumble; to deject; to fink, 


SION. /. ſ depreſſio, Latin. ] 

aQt of preſſing down. 

hoking or falling in of a ſurface, 
Boyle, 

att of humbling ; abaſement. 
Bacon. 

SION of an Equation [in algebra] 

ginꝑ it into lower and more fimple 

diviſion. 

POR, J. [depreſſor, Latin.] He 

ps or preſſes down. 


TION. J [from de and privatio, 


at of depriving, or taking away 
\ p Bentley, 
au. ] is when a clergyman, as a 
parlon, vicar, or prebend, is de- 


18 preferments, 
VE. v. 4. (from de and privo, 


inder; to debar from, - Dryden, 


ane one of a thing. C/arendon, . 


DER 5 


3. To releaſe; to free from. Spenſer, 
4. To put out of any office, Bacen. 
DEPTH. /. {from deep, of diep, Dutch, ] 
1. Deepneſs; the meaſure of any thing 


from the ſurface downward, _ Bacen, 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. Drydea. 
3. The abyſs; a gubph of infinite profun- 
dity. - Proverbs. 
4+ The middle or height of a ſeaſon ; ap- 
plied commonly to winter, Clarendon, 


5. Abſtruſeneſs ; obſcurity. Addiſon. 
To DE/PTHEN, v. a. [ diepen, Dutch. Ta 
deepen. i, 
To DEPU/CELATE. v. 4. [ depuceler, Fr,] 
To deflower, ; Did. 
DEPU'LSION. ſ. Idealo, Lat.] A beat- 
ing or thruſting away. 
DEPU'LSORY. 4. [from depulſus, Latin. ] 


Putting away. 


To DE/PURATE. v. a. [depurer, French. 


To purify ; to cleanſe. Bale. 
DE'PURATE. 8. {from the verb. ] | 

1. Cleanſed ; freed from dregs. 

2. Pure; not contaminated. Clasvi 
DEPURA'TION, / [depuratie, Lat.] The 
act of ſeparating the pure from the impure 
part of any thing. Boyle. 
To DEPU'RE. v. a. [depurer, French, ] 

1. To free from impurities. | 

2. To purge, | . Raleigh. 
DEPUTA/TION. /. ¶ deputation, French. | 

1. The act of deputing, or ſending with 2 

ſpecial commiſſion. | 

2. Vicegerency, Soth. 
To DE PU/TE. Vs ds — French. To 

ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion; to im- 

power one to tranſact inſtead of another, 

| Roſcommen, 
DE'PUTY. ſ. Cdepute, French, from deps- 


tatus, Latin. ] 


1. A lieutenant; a viceroy. Hale. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for ano- 
ther. Hooker. 


To DEQUA'NTITATE. v. 4. [from de and 


quantitas, Latin.] To diminiſh the quan- 
rity of. Brown. 
DER, In the beginning of names of places, 
is derived from don, a wild beaft, unleſs 


the place ſtands upon a river; then from 


the Britiſh dur, i, e. water, Gibſon. 
To DERA/CINATE. v. 4. [deraciner, Fr.] 
To pluck or tear up by the roots. Shakeſp. 
To DERA/IGN, 2 v. 4. To prove; to juſ- 
To DERA IN. J tify. Slut. 
DERA/Y, /. [from deſrayer, Fr. ] Tumult; 


diſorder 3 noiſe, 


Te DERE. v. 4. [vepun, ron To 


hurt. Obſolete, penſer . 
DERELICTION, ſ. [dereliftie, Latin] An 
utter torſaking or leaving, coker, 
DERELICTS, ſ. pl. [In law.] Such goods 
as ws willully throws away. wr 
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DERIVATION: /. [derivetio, Latin 


[ 
i 


0 DE 
 DP/ROGATE, a; ffroth 7 verb.] Leſfen- 


ä DER 


To DERIDE, v. 4. [devideo, Latin] To 


laugh at; to mock; to turn to ridicule. 
: ' Tillotſon. 


DERTDRR. / [from the verb.] A mocker 


. a ſcoffer, Hooker, 


DERY'SION, /. [derifo, Latin. ] 


1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 


2. Contempt; ſcorn; a laughingeftock, 


Fer emiab. Milton. 


DERV'SIVE, 4. [from decide.] Mocking ; 


ſcoffi ng. 


_ Pope. 
DERTSORY. 8. [deriforiur, Latin] Mock 


ing; ridiculing. 


 DERVVABLE, . [from derive.] Attain- 
able by right of deſcent or deri vation. 


South, 


I. A draining of water; Burnet. 
2. The tracing of a word from its original. 

| ks. 
3. The tracing of any thing from its ſource. 
Hale. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a hu- 
mour from one part of the body to another, 

N Wiﬀſeman, 


DERIVATIVE. a. [derivetivus, Lat.] De- 


rived or taken from another. Hale. 


DERFVATIVE. ſ. Ifrom the adjective.] 


The thing or werd derived or taken from 
another. South, 


DERV/VATIVELY. ad. [from derivative.] 


In a derivative manner. 


To DERVVE. v. 4. [deriver, French, from 


derivo, Latin.] 6-3) | 
1. To turn the courſe of any thing. 
South, 


2» To dednce from its original. Boyle.” 


3. To communicate to another, as from 
the origin and fource, South, 
4+ To communicate to by deſcent of blood, 
's + 3 F elton. 
5. To ſpread from one place to another. 

| Davies. 


6. [In grammar.) To trace a word from 


To DERVVE, v». . , 


1. To come from; to owe its origin to. 


b ; P r iar - 
2. To deſcend from. Shakeſpeare, 


DERY'VER. ſ. I from de.] One that 


draws or fetches frotm the original. South. 


DERN. 2. veann, Saxon.] 


1. Had z folitary, 


* 


2. Burbarous; cruel. Out of uſe, 


DERNIFR, . Lad. Ayliffe. 


flaw of cuſtom, | : Hole. 

*. To leſſen the worth of any perfon or 

thing; to di ſparage. N 
/ROGATE. . „ T6 detract. 


DERO/GATORY. a. { derogatvin 


D E s 


DEROGA/TION. /. [derogetis, i 
1. The act of breaking and mitiy 
formet law. 

2. A diſparaging z lefſeningor u 
the worth of any perſon or thing 

DERO'GATIVE. @. [derogating, 
Detracting; leſſening the value, 

DERO'GATORILY, ad. [from 
In a detracting manner. 

DER@/GATORINESS. ſ. [from 
The act of derogating. 


That leſſens the value of. 
DE'RVIS. /. ¶ der vis, French. ] 4! 


prieſt. 
DE/SCANT. q. ¶ diſcanto, Italian,] 
1. A ſong or tune compoſed in yu 


2. A diſcourſe; a diſputation; i 
fition branched out into ſeveral dr 
heads. Gov. of th 
To DE'SCANT, v. *. 
1. To fing in parts, 
2. To diſcourſe copiouſly ; to thi 
ſuperfluity of words. 
Fo DESCE/ND. v. n. ¶ deſcends, Lan 
1. To come from a higher places 


2. To come ſuddenly ; to fal q 
enemy. 

3. To make an invaſion, | 
4. To proceed from an origin, 
. ceſtor, | 

5. To fall in order of inheritanel 
ceſſor. | 

6. To extend a diſcourſe from pt 

particular conſideration. Dy 

To DESCE'ND. v. 4. To walks 
upon any place, BE 

DESCE/NDANT. ¶ deſcendant, Vi 
offspring of an anceſtor. | 

DESCE'NDANT: ſ. [ deſcends, 

1. Falling; finking; coming a 
2. Proceeding from another u 

or anceſtor. 

DESCE'NDIBLE. a, [from d 
1. Such as may be deſcend:d. 
2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. 

DESCE/NSION. / | deſcenſio, Lat 

1. The act of falling or fink 

2. A declenfion z 4 degradation 3 
3. {tn aſtronomy.] Right 4e 

arch of the equator, which deln 

the fign or tar below the i 
direct ſphere. Oblique dh 

arch of the equator, which &® 
the fign below the horizon of @ 

ſphere. —_—— 
DESCE/NSIONAL. 2. [from % 

lating to deſcent, 3 
DESCE'NT. /. [deſcenſus, Lau 

t. The act of paſſing fem . 


DES 


) bliquity ; incligatiof. W.odward. 


oweſt pre . — e. 
ile entrance into a King» 
— | Watton, Clarendon. 


ranſmiſſion of any thing by ſucceflion 
inheritance Locke, 
he tate of proce-ding from an original 
ogenitor. = — 
inh ; extraction; proceſs of lineage. 
: , : Shake e. 
dFopring; inheritors. . 
A fingle ſlep in the ſcale of genealogy. 
| Hooker, 

A rank in the ſcale or order of being. 
Milton. 

SCRIBE. v. 4. ¶ deſcribo, Latin: ] 

0 mark out any thing by the mention 
þ properties. Watts. 
o delinente; to mark out: as a 
waved about the head deſcribes a 


o diftribute into proper heads or divi- 


o deß ne in alax manner, 
BER. . {from deſcribe.] He that 
ides. Brown. 
ER. /. {from the verb.] A diſco- 
; a deteder, Craſhaw. 
KPTION. /. [deſcriptis, Latin. 

ie act of deſcribing or making out 
perſon or thing by perceptible pro- 


de ſentence or paſſage of which any 
is deſcribed, ; Dryden, 
lax definitions Wars. 
e qualities expreſſed in a deſcription. 
Shakeſpeare. 


CRV“. v. a. [deſcrier, French. ] 
2 notice of any thing 4 
er 


0 (py out ; to examine at a diſtance. 
: Fudges. 
o deteſt; to find out any thing con- 
, Gſcover by —— 
z to perceive | 
105 bin dit . 
alcigh. Di . Prior 5 
1. /. [from the verb.] Diſcovery 3 
Wikovered. Sha le 5 
rr 8. [deſacro, Latin. ] 
* rom : « 
i IE yen to which any 
ATION. / [from deſecrate. 
| ard nay : — = 
T. /. [deſertum, Latin.] A wilder- 
3 waſte country; — 
ö N he s 
* [deſertut, Latin. ] 2 ; 
fy, Dev | 


7 Ir 
. 


6 downward. Tele. 


ate. OESE/RTLESS, 4. [from deſert. * 


. fer onemy. * 
v. Tartan Fre age, 


D E S 
1. To forſakey to fall away from; to quit 
meanly or treacherouſly. Dr 
2. To leave; to abandon, Bentley. 
3- To quit the army, or regiment, in which 


one is enliſted. 
DESE/RT, /. {from the adjeQive,] 


I. Qualities or conduct confidered with re- 


ſpect to rewards or puniſhments; 2 of 
merit or demerit. eter, 
2. Proportional merit ; claim to reward, 
3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 
DESE/RTER. . [from deſert. ] ; 
1. He that has forſaken his * bis 


poſt, | ryden. 
2.” He that leaves the army in which he is 
enliſted, | Decay Pia. 
3. He that forſakes another. - Pope, 
DESE'RTION. , (from deſert.] 
t. The act of forſaking or abandoning & 
cauſe or poſt, Rogers. 
2. [In theology.] Spiritual deſpondency g 
a ſenſe of the dereliction of Godz an opinion 
that grace is withdrawn. South. 


merit. ry 
To DESE/RVE. v. 4. [deervir, French.] 
1. To be worthy of either 2 ill. 


2. To be worthy of reward. 5. 


DESE/R VEDLY, ad. { from deſe- ve. ] Wor- 
thily ; according to deſert. Milton, 


who merits rewards. Motten. 
DESI'CCANTS, f. [from deficcate.] Appli- 


cations that dry up the flow of ſores ; griert. 
Wiſeman. 
To DE'SICCATE. v. 4. [deficco Latin.} 
To dry 25 | LI Hale. 
DESICCA'TION,. /. {from defects.) The 
act of making dry. acon. 
DESYCCATIVE. a. [from deficeate.] That 
which has the power of drying ſores. 
To DESI'/DERATE. v. 4. [defidero, Latin. ] 
To want; to miſs, XPNes 
DESI'DIOSE, . {defidioſus, Latin. ] Idle 
lazy ; beavy. Dia 


To DESV GN. wv. @. [de/igno, Latin; Auer, 
French. ] : 
1. To purpoſe ; to intend any thing, . 
ne . 
26. n 6 
— To devote intentionally. Clarendon. 
4. To plan; to projet; to form in a rude 


To mark out. : 
DESIGN, . {from the verb. 
1. An intention; a Þ of 
n A ſcheme; a plan of ation. 


3. A ſcheme foxmed to the detriment 


as 4+ The 
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4. The idea which an artiſt endeavours to To DE'SOLATE. v. 4. [ deſols, L 
execute or expreſs. Addiſon. deprive of inhabitants, : 5 
DESI'GNABLE. a. [deſigno, Latin. ] Difiin- DE'SOLATELY. ad, {from 4 
uiſhable ; capable to be particularly mark- a deſolate manner, 
ed out. | ; Digby. DESOLA*TION. ſ. [from defies) 
DESIGNA'TION, ſ. [ de/ignatio, tals} 1. Deſtruction of inhabitang, 1 
1. The act of pointing or making out. 2. Gloomineſs; ſadneſs; melud 


2. Appointment; direction. Bacon, 3. A place waſted and forſaken. 
3. Import; intention. . Locke, DESPAIR. ſ. [deſeſpoir, French, 


DESI'GNEDLY. ad. {from defign.] Pur- 1. Hopeleſfneſs ; deſpondence. Cc 
poſely; intentionally ; not inadvertently ; 2. That which cauſe deſpair ;thatd 
not fortuitouſly. | Ray. there is no hope. 
DESI/GNER. {. from defign.] 3. [In theology.) Loſs of cum 
I. A plotter; a contriver. Decay of Piety. the mercy of God, 
2. One that forms the idea of any thing in To DESAIR. v. n. [deſpers, Lai 
painting or ſculpture. | Adtifon. be without hope; to deſpond. 
DESI'GNING. part. a. {from deſgn.] Inſi- DESPAI/RER. Je [ from deſſair.] On 
* Jious; treacherous; deceitful, Southern, aut hope. | 
DESI/GNLESS. a. [trom defgn.] Unknow- DESPAIRFUL, a. [deſpair and all 
ing; inadvertent, 5 6 = leſs, Obſolete. 
DESI/GNLESSLY. . ad. [from defignlefs.] DESPAIRINGLY, ad. I from die 
Without intention; ignorantly z inadvert- a manner betokening hopeleſſnh 
ently. Boyle, To DESFA'FCH, v. a. [depeſcber 
DESIGNMENT. / — 49% % 1. To ſend away haſtily. | 
1. A ſcheme of hoſtility. Sbaleſpeare. 2. To ſend out of the world; t 
2. A plot; a malicious intention. death. 4 
= 5 Hayward. 3. To perform a buſineſs quickly, 
3. The idea or ſketch of a work. Dryden. 4. To conclude an «fair with at 
DESI'RABLE, a. [from defire.] | $ 
1. That which is to be wiſhed with earneſt- DESPA/TCH, g. [from the verb] 
neſs, +? Rogers, 1. Haſty execution, 
2. Pleaſing; delightful. » Addiſon. 2. Condudt; management, Shi 
DESIRE. /. [defir, Fr. defiderium, Latin.) 3. Expreſs; haſty meſſenger or 


* With; eagerneſs to obtain or enjoy. Locke. DESPA'TCHFUL. 6. [from dA ed 
To DESIRE, v. a. [defrer, French.) on baſte. 
1. To wiſh; to long for. Den teronomy. DE'SPERATE. a. E Lan 
2. To expreſs wiſhes; to appear to long. 1. Being without hope. 
a | - Dryden. 2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh. 8 
3. To aſk; to intreat. Shakeſpeare. 3. Irtetrievable ; unſurmountable 
DESTRER. ſ. [from de/ire.} One that is verable. e 
eager of any thing. Sbaleſi care. 4. Mad; hot-brained; furious. 
DESVROUS. 4. [from d:fr2.] Full of de- DE/SPERATELY- ad, [from 
- fire ; eager ; longing after. - Hooker. 1. Furiouſly ; madly, 


DESI'ROUSNESS, . [from defirous.] Ful- 2. In a great degree: this ſeak 
© neſs of defire, . .. * q orous. 
DESI'ROVUSLY. ad. [from deſrous.] Eager- DE'SPERATENESS, ſ. [from 4 


ly; with deſire. Madneſs; fury; precipitance. n WAR 
To DESI'ST. v. n. I deſto, Latin. ] To ceaſe DESPERA'TION./, [from dp at 
from any thing; to ſtop. Milton, leſſneſs; deſpair de{pondency. ERT 
. -*DESVFSTANCE. £ [from det.] The st DESPICABLE. a, [deſpicabils, Le rle at 
of defiſting z ceſſation, © * , Boyle, temptible; vile; mean; ſordid; EST] 
DESUTIVE. a. [deſitus, Latin. ] Ending; | 


- concluding... .. Watts, DESPI'CABLENESS. f. If 
DESK. /. (db, a table, Dutch. ] An inclin- Meanneſs ; vileneſs. Daz 
ing table for the uſe of writers or readers, DE'SPICABLY, ad. I from deſpicadl 
2 Malin. ly; ſordidly. 


pp/soLATE. 2. [deſolatus, Latin.] DE/SPISABLE. a. [frm A ri 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited, temptible; deſpicable; regarded WY To do 
- * Broome, tempt. | 


. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. To DESPI'SE. v. 4. Idi is | 
go Bork pg Fieremiab. 1. To ſcorn; to conteml- 
3. Solitary; without ſociety, 2. To abbor, 


- * # 


* 


5 | E I 4 FE: 
ER. /. [from deſpiſe] . 
TE. ſ. Lit. Dutch ; depit, Wave 


alice z anger; malignity. Sprat. 
fiance. | lackmore. 

of malice. Milton. 
pi TE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
to affront. Raleigh. 


EFUL, a. [deſpite and full.] Mali- 
; full of dg King Charles. 
EFULLY. ad. [from deſpireful.] 
jouſly ; malignantly. Mattbecos. 
EFULNESS. ,. [from deſpireful ] 
ez hate; malignit y. Wiſdom, 
TEOUS, 4. from deſpite.] Mali- 
furious. Spen . 
OIL. v. 4. [deſpolio, Latin, ] To 
to deprive. Spenſer. 
DLIA'TION, /. [from deſpolie, Latin. ] 
aft of deſpoiling or ſtripping. 
$PO'ND, v. » Fan, Latin.) 
0 deſpair; to loſe hope. Dryden. 
In theology. ] To loſe hope of the di- 
mercy. f Watts. 
D'NDENCY. ſ. [ from deſpendent.] De- 
; hopeleſſneſs, 
VNDENT, a. [deſpondens, Latin, ] De- 
ing; hopeleſs. Bentley. 
BPO'NSATE, v. a. ¶ deſponſo, Latin, ] 
detroth ; to "TX FALLS? 
DNSA'TION, ſ. [from deſponſate. 
betrothing — to each ot Le 
DT. /. I de wir] An abſolute prince; 
de deſpor of Servia. 
DIA. 
Tick. 
n authority, 


lute in power; unlimit- 
South, 


lute authority. | 
POTISM, /. [depotiſme, French; from 
ft] Abſolute power. 
SPU'MATE. v. n. [deſpumo, Latin, ] 
throw off parts in foam, 
MATION, [. [from deſpumate.] The 
of throwing off excremearti: ious parts 
um or foam. 
WAMA'TION. ſ. ſ from Lat. 

at of ſcaling 121 on. ne l 
RT. /. [ erte, French. ] The laſt 
tle at en entertainment. King. 
ESTIN ATE. v. a. Ldeſtino, Lat.] T 
gn for any particular end. Roy 
INA'TION, T [from deflinate.] 

he act of appointing, 

he purpoſe for which any thing is ap- 
med, Hale. 


Stk. V. 4. [de ino, Latin. 

To dom; to 179325 — to any 

T 8 Milton. 
9 Ppo1nt to any uſe or purpoſe, 

Arbuthnot, 

— to doom to peniſes or 


mines fate. 


DESTRO/YER, /. [from defray. 


| DESTRU CTIVELY. ad. [from 
VTICALNESS. ſ. [from deſperical.] 


2. To ſend out part of a greater body of men 
Addi 


on. " 
DETA/CHMEN F. ſ. [from detach.} A — 


bBEY 


4. To fix unalterably. Prior. 


DE STIN V. J. [deflinde, French. ] 


1. The power that ſpins life, and deter- 
Sbaleſpeare. 
2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. - Denham. 
3. Doom; condition in future time. 


Shakeſpearee 


DE/STITUTE. &. [defitutus, Latin. ] 


1. Forſaken; abandoned. Hooker, 
2. In want of. | Do den. 


DESTITU“rION.ſ. [from deſtiture.] Wants 


the ſtate iu which ſomething is wanted. 
| Hooker, 


To DESTROYY, v. a. [defiruo, Latin. 


1. To overturn a city; to rage a buildings 


s Cengiit. x 
2. To lay waſte; to make deſolate. 7 


nollet. 

3 To kill. g ; Deut. Hale, 

4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 
Bent 

The 


perſon that deſtroys, aleigh, 


DESTRU'_TIBLE. a. [from deſtrus, Latin. ] 


'Liable to deſtruction. ; 


DESTRUCTIBVLITY /.[fromdefiru#ible.] 


Liableneſs to defiruRtion, 


-DESTRU'CTION. J. [deftruSio, Latin. 


1. The a& of deſtroying; waſte, 


2. Murder; maſſacre, Waller, 
3. The fate of being deſtroyed, _ x 
4. A deſtroyer; depopulator. Pſalms. 


5 - {In theology. ] Eternal death. Marth, 


DES RU'CTI E. a. [ deſtructivus, low Lat.] 
a. [ from deſpet.] Abſo- 


That which deftroys; waſteful z caufing 
ruin and devaſtation, Dryden. 

deſtruc- 
tive. ] Ruinouſly ; miſchievouſly, - 
Decay of Piety. 


DESTRU'CTIVENESS, /. [from defiruce 


tive. ] The quality of deſtroying or ruining, 
Decay of Fiery, 


ſtroyer; conſumer, 


| Boyle, 
DESUDA'TION. [. [deſudatio, Lin. 7 A 


profuſe and inordinate ſweating, | 


DESUE'TUDE. /, [deſuetude, Latin. ] Ceſſa- 


tion from being accuſtomed. 


DESULTO RIOUS, 2 a.{ deſaliorius, Latin.] 
DESU'LTORY, 


Removing fromthing 
to thing ; unſettled ; immethodical. Norris, 


« To DESU'ME. v. 4. [deſumo, Latin.] To 


take from any thing, le, 


To DETA'CH. wv. a, [detacher, French, ] 


1. To ſeparate ; to diſengage. Woodward, 


on an expedition, 


of troops ſent out from the main army. 


| Blathmore, 
To DETA'IL, . 4, [ detailler, French, ] 


To relate particularly, to ra 
K K*ñ 2 DETAIL, 


— 


DESTRU'CTOR,, ,. [from defiroy.] Be. 


— — -- 


. . . 7 IO ua 


DET 


DETA'IL. ſ. detail, French.] A. minute 
and particular account. Weiodward, 

» To DEI A'IN. 2. a, {detineo, Laiin.] 
1. To keep tuat which belong to ancther, 


Taylor. 


2. To withhold to keep back. Bree. 
. To reſttain ir m departure, e. 
4. To hold in cuſtodſ 7x. ; 
DET A/INDER. /. [from detain ] The name 

of a writ for holding one in cuſtody, 

DETA'INER.. /. [from detain.] He that 
holds back any one's right; he that detains. 
To DETE'CT, 'v. a. { detedis, Latin. ] To 
' * difcover; to find out any crime or artifice. 
'DETE'CTER. /. {from dete#.] A diſcoverer; 
one that finds out what another defires to 
hide. Dec of Piety. 
DETECTION. ſ. [from detect. 

1. Diſcovery of guilt or fraud. 
2. Diſcovery of any thing bidden. 


| b 4 Woodward. 

© DETENTION. /. [from re, | 
1. The act of keeping what belongs to an- 
other. as Fol 
2. Confinement ; reftraint, acon, 
_ ToDETER. v. ¶ deterreo, Latin. ] To diſ- 


rat. 


. Courage from any. thing. 2 
DETE'RMENT. J. [from deter. ] Cauſe of 
diſcouragement. Beyle. 


To DETE'RGE. wv. 4. [detergo, Latin. ] To 
- cleanſe a fore, - - Wiſcmas. 
DETE'RGENT, 3. Prom deterge.] Thot 
which cleanſes. Arbutbnot. 
DETERIOR NT ION. ſ. [from LR} 
The act of making any thing worſe, 
DETERMINABLE. . [from determine. 
That whiclk may be certainly _— ; 
— 4 oy s 
To DETE'RMINATE, . 8. [determiner, 
French. ] To limit; to fix. Shakeſpeare. 
DETERMINATE. a. I determinatus, Latin. 


- 


- 1. Limited; determined. Bentley. 
2. Eſtabliſhed; ſettled by rule. Hooker, 
3. Decifive; concluſive, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Fixed; reſolute, Sidney, 


Reſolved, S are, 

4 DETE/RMIN ATELY. ad. [from determi- 
note. | Refolutely; with fixed reſolve. 

Sidney. Tillorſon, 

DETERMINATION. /. [from deter i- 


Yo 3 direction fo a certain end. 
4. The reſult of deliberation. 


Hale. Calamy. 
9 detifion, Culliver's Travels, 


27 DETERMINATIVE, ., {from determi- 
IT * ; a | 
. which uncoattoulably directs to a 


certain end. Bramball, 
2. That which makes a limitation. Warts, 
DETE'RMINA'TOR, /, I from determine, ] 
One who determines, * Brown. 


* 


Locke, To DETO/RT, V. d. { detertui d * 


DET 


To DETE'RMINE, v. a, K 
1. To fix ; to ſettle, 4 
2. To conclude, to fix ultimach,' 
3. To bound; to confine, 
4. To adjuſt; to limit. 
5. To direct to any certain pat 
6. To influence the choice, 
7 To reſolve. 
8. To decide. 
9. Do put an end to; to def 


| [7 
To DETE'RMINE. . . 
1. Toconclude to form a final; 


2. To end; to come to an end, } 
3. To come to a deciſion. 

4. To end conſequentially. 
5. To reſolve concerning any this 


DETERRA'TION, ,. [4 and tems 
Diſcovery of any thing by temen 


earth, W 
DETE/RSION, ſ. [from dren 0! 
The act of cleanſing a ſore, | 


DETE'RSIVE, a. from deterye.| 
the power to cleanſe a fore. 
DETE RSIVE. .. An application 
the power of cleanfing wounds, N 
To DETE'ST. v. 4. [ ditefler, lui 

hate z to abhor, 
DETE/STABLE. 2. I from den 
. abhorred. In 
DETE'STABLY. ad. from dias 
fully ; abominably. 
DETESTA“TION. , {from %, 
abhkorrence; abomination. 
DE TESTER. ſ. {from 4] G 
hates. 1 8 
To DETHROYNE. v. a. [detbrowr 
Todiveſt of regality ; 10 throw 
the throne. 2 
DETTNVUE f. decenue, French. JA 
lies againſt him, who, havingf 
chattels delivered him to keep) 
deliver them again, 2 
DETONA'TION, f [ detono, Latin. 
ſomewhat more forcible than the 
crackling of ſalts in calcination; #1 
going off of the pulvis or aurum \6 
or the like, 
To DE'TONIZE. v. . [from dm 
To caleine with detonation. 


Latin. J To wreft from the origi 


To DETRA'CT, V. d. [ detrafiun, 
To derogate ; to take away N 
calumny. 

DETRA'/CTER., /. [from dana I 
takes away ancther's repu'ation. » 

DETRA'CTION. /, Ia, Wi 
traction, French. ] 


Detra8ion, in the native import 


4 


DEV 


gnifies the withdrawing or taking 
\ 2 thingz and as it 3 applied to 
tation, it denotes the "aſe 

efa- 


ior of fame. 
Fro V. a. {from n 
by genial of deſert; derogaiory. 

| Ak 
CTRESS. /. [from dera. 
pus — f Addiſon. 
MENT, f. { detrimentum, Latin. ] 


ENTAL. 4. [from detriment.] 
ous; harmful ; caving Joſs, 


on, 
ION. ſ. [detero, detrites, Lavin, ] 
ft of wearing ay. 
WE. 5. 4. ( detrado, Latin.] To 
down ; to force into a lower place. 
Davies. 
UNCATE, v. 4. [detrunco, Lat.] 
); to cut ʒ to ſhorten, 
NCA'TION, /. [from detruncate.] 
of lopping. 
SION, /. {derruſſe, Latin.] The 
bruſting down. Keil. 
BA'TION, {. [deturbo, Latin, ] The 
throw ing down 1 
A'TION, . deva Latin, 
; hivock, J 1 — 


op. v. a. French. ] 

age from ng that enfolds 

nceals., | "= ape. 

GENGE. . {devergentia, Latin.] 

ty ; declination, 

EST V. 4. {devefter, French, ] 

irip; to deprive of clothes. 
| Dienbam. 

take away any thing good. Baron. 

free from any thing bad. Prior. 

. [devexus, Latin.) Bendiog 


declivous, 


4g . {from devex.) Incurvation 


ATE, v. n. [de via decedere, Lat.] 
wander from the right or common 


Pope, 
po aſtray ; to err; to fin, 
ION, . [ from deviare.] 
a® of quitting the right way 3 


from eftebl red role. Holder. 
ez odliquity of conduct. Clariſſa, k 
+}. {from deviſe. 448 
urance; n flratagem. Atterbiry. 
enz a ſcheme formed; project; 


emblem on u ſhie ld. Prior. 
gen us, Shakeſpeare, 
» Saxon, | 


tze miſchief. Hooker, Evelyn, 


DJ EDNESS. ſ. {from e The 


DEV 


2. A-wicked man or woman. Shakeſpeare, 
A ludicrous term for miſchief. Gn. 
DE/VILISH,. . {from devil. } 1 
1. Partaking of the qualities wives” - 
idney. 
2. An epithet of abhorrenoe or gage. 
R bateſpeares 
DE/VILISHLY. ad. [from deviliſp.] In a 
manner ſviting the devil; wickealy, South, 
DE/VIOUS, 4. [deviur, Latin.] 0 
1, Offt of the common track. Holder. 
2. Wandering; roving; rambling. Thomſ. 
3. Erriag ; going aſtray from 2 


| avi, 
To DEVISE. v. a. [deviſer, French. Fo 
contrive ; to form by art; to 8 


eacham. 
To DEVI'SE, wv. . To confider; to con- 
trive. 
DEVYSE. /, [deviſe, a will.] 
1. The 4 4 or bequeathing by _ 


2. Contrivance ; device. Hooker, 

To DEVI'SE. v, n. [from the noun. ] To 
grant by will. 

DE VI'SER. . [from deviſe.J A contriver z 
an inventer, Grew. 

DEVUSOUR, ſ. {from deviſe. ] He that 
gives by will. -— 

DE'VITABLE. &. [devitebils, Lat.] Poffi« 
ble to be avoided, 

DEVITA'TION. [. d vitara, Latin. ] The 
act of eſcaping. 

DEVO1D: 8. [wride, Freneh. ] L 
1. Empty; vacant; void. 5 
2. Without any thing, whether good or 

il Dryden. 


evil. 
DEVO IR. /. [dewoir, French.] 
x. Service. 


2. AQ of civihty or obſequiouſneſs. Pope. 
To DEVOY/LVE. v. a. [ devolvo, Latin. ] 
1. To roll down. . 

2. To move from one hand to another, 


To DEVO'LVE. v. n. To fall in ſucceſſion 
into new hands. Decay of Piety, 

DEVOLU'TION, ſ. [devolutio, Latins] 
1. The act of rolling down. Wordw 
2. Paſſage from hand to hand. 


ard. 


Hale. 
- DEVORA'TION, ,. Im devore, Latin. ] 


The act of devouring. 
To DEVO/TE. . a. [devetrr, Latim.] 
1. To dedicatez to conſecrate. 
| Sbale peare. 
2. To addiQ ; to give up to ill. re. 
To curſe; to execrate, Dryden, 


fate of being devoted or dedicated. Boyle. 
DEVOTE'E. {.{&devor, French.] One erro- 
neouſly or ſuperſtitiouſly religious; a bigot, 
DEVO'TION. . { devetion, French, ] a 
1. The fate of being conſecrated or 
| 2. Piety 3 


9 


x 


DEW DIA 
2. Picty z aQs of religion. Dryden. 1. Refembling dew; park 
An act of external worſhip, Hooker. 2. Moiſt with dew; roſcid, Y 
% ö 4. Prayer; expreion of devotion. ; DE'XTER, a, [ Latin, } The right 
«1 Sprat. left, 
r- ſtate of the mind under a DEXTE'RITY, /. I deteritas la 
, ng ſenſe of dependance upon God. 1. Readineſs of limbs; aQiriy; 
| | Law, toattain ſkill, _ 
6, An act of reverence, reſpect, or cere- 2. Readineſs of contrivance, 


mony. 114 Shakeſpeare, DE'XTEROUS, a. { dexter, Lada 

7. Strong affeRion z ardent love. * 1. Expert at — manual we 
* 1 Clarendon, active; ready. | 

$. Diſpoſal z power. | ClareiWon, 2. Expert in management; ſubiy 
DEVO/TIONAL. 2. [from devotion.] Per- expedients. | 

_ taining to devotion. * King Charles, DE'XTEROUSLY. ad, [from | 

DEVO/TIONALIST, ſ. [from deuotion.] A Expertly ; ſkilfully ; artful, 
man zealous without knowledge. DEXTRAL. a, ¶ dener, Latin. 
To DR V OUR. v. 4 [devoro, Latin.] not the left. 


1. To eat up rave.:ouſly, Shakeſpeare, DEXTRA'LITY, ſ. [from dani 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and ſtate of being on the right 6 
violence. ; Joel. 
3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate, South, DIABETES. ,. [Naga I.] AU 
DEVOURER. ſ. [from dewour.] A con- piouſneſs of urine, | 
ſumer z he that devours. Decay of Piety, DIABO'LICAL, 7 a. [from dia 


[ 


DEVO'UT. a. [devotzs, Latin, ] DIABO'LICK. S Devilidh; pan 
1. Pious; religious; devoted to holy or- qualities of the devil, 
ders. Rogers, DIACO'DIUM. /. [ Greek. ] Tis 


2. Filled with pious thoughts. Dryden. poppies, 
. 3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety, Milton. DIACO/USTICKS, /. [Hexguasl 
DEVUU!'TLY. ad. [from devont.] Piouſly; trine of ſounds. 
with ardent devotion; religiouſly. _ DIADEM. ſ. [diadema, Latin.) 
+57 ſon, . A tiaraz an enſign of ro 
DEUSE. 2 [more properly than deuce, Fu- round the head of eaſtern mon 
nius ; from Duſius, the name of a certain 


ſpecies of evil ſpirits, ] The devil, 2. The mark of royalty worn eu 
| Congreve, the crown. Denhan, J 
DEUTERO/GAMY./. Id age and e.] DIADE/MED, a, [from dle 
A ſecond marriage. At with a diadem, Wo ND 
{ DEUTERO'NOMY. /. I dd rege and veg.] DVADROM. /. INH M 
e 4e | 
Ilse ſecond book of the law, being the fifth which any motion is performed 
bo k of Moſes, - DLA/RESIS. f. [Ralpary) The! 
DEU TEROꝰ/ScOO .. Ni reges, anden .! or disjunction of (yllables; 2 
The ſecond intention, | __ Brown, DIAGNO'STICK. |. Nee 
DEW. /. I veap, Saxon.] The moiſture upon tom by which a diſeaſe is dil 
the ground. 8 Pepe. others, * 
Te DEW. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet DIA/GONAL. a. LM. ka 
as with dew ; to moiſten, 2 one angle to another. 
DE'WBERRY. ſ. [from dew and be#ry.] DIA“ GONAL. /. {from the 
Raſberries. Hanmer. Shakeſpeare, line drawn from angle to ant 
DEWBESPRE'/NT. part. [dew and beſerent.] DIA/GONALLY. ad. [from 
Sprinkled with dew, Milton, a diagonal direction. 
DE WOROP. 4 ow and drop.] A drop of DI/AGRAM, /. [Naga 
dew which ſparkles at ſun · xiſe. , Tickell. of geometrical figures; 1 ® 


DE'WLAP. /. [from lapping or licking the ſcheme. 
dew. 70 ( "op f * DIAGRY'DIATES. /. [fon 
1 The fleh that hangs down from the Strong purgatives made vil 
throat of oxen, © Mediſen. | 1 
2. The lip flaccid with age. Shakeſpeare. DVAL. .. [dials, Stina. ] A 
DE/WLAPT.” a. {from dewlap.] Furniſhed with lines, where a band 


ww U dewlaps. £ Shakeſpeare. the hour, £ | 
DE'W WORM. /, [from dew and worm. ] A DIAL-PLATE, , — — A 


worm found in dew. alian. on which hours or 


-PE'WY, 4. {from dew] o 


DIA 


Thufhadler.] 

ere rin: _—_ 
+ 2 ben . Lo. 
e. J Löse-] Logick 3 
of reaſoning» 


from dial.) The ſciaterick 
; — of ſhadows; the 
onfiruing dials. 
dial.) A conſtructor of 
it 2 855 l Moxon. 
IST. .. {from diabgue. ] A ſpeaker 
logue or conference. 
VE. ſ. I NAR] A conference; 
ration between two or more. 
Shakeſpeare. 
OGUE. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 
ourſe with, Shakeſpeare, 
IS. f. [Neg.] The figure in 
k by which ſyllables or words are 


FER. ſ. Id and v.] The line 
paſſing through the centre of a cir- 
other curvilinear figure, 7 it 
val parts,. I” 
RAL. 4. [from diameter. } De- 
x the diameter. 
RALLY, ad. [from diameter, ] 
ing to the direction of a diameter, 
Hammond, 
RICAL, a. [from diameter. ] 
| cribing a diameter. 
erving the direction of a diameter. 
Government of the Tongue. 
RICALLY. ad. [from diametri- 
4 a — direction. Clarend. 
D. ſ. ¶ diamant, French; adamas, 
| . iamond, the moſt valuable 
rdeft of all the gems, is, when pure, 
ly clear and pellueid as the pureſt 
The largeſt known is that in 
ſeſſion of the Great Mogul, which 
two hundred and ſeventy-nine 
and is computed to be worth ſeven 
d and ſeventy nine thouſand two 
d and forty. four pounds. Hill. 
. |. Na aN. A chord includ- 
tones, . 
DON, . [Nav.] A term in 
; an octave. * Craſhaw,._ 


1 {diapre, French.] 


_geres, S 0 
* 


nariegate 3 to diverſify, Heuvel. 
raw flowery upon — 
eacham. 


XI f 
— 4 . * 


en cloth woven in flowers, and 


„ 
DIAPHA'NICK. s. [ut and gable] Trank- 


pellucid. aleigb. 

pA THAN OU. 4. ¶ Na and pa. * r 

parent; clear, a 
DIAPHORE/TICK.. a. L Ms; TE: 

dorifick ; —: perſpiration Arbutb. 
DVAPHRAGM. /. [dggaypa,} 

1. The midriff w ich divides the upper 

cavity of the body from the lower. 

2. Any diviſion or partition which divides 


a hollow body, Wacdward, 
DIARRHOEA, f TMN] A flux of 
the belly. uIncy. 


DIARRHOE'TICK, 4. [from diarrbes.}] 
Promoting the flux of the belly ; ſolutive 


purgative. Arbutbnot. 
DYARY. . [diorium, Latin.] An account 
of every day ; a journal. Tatler, 


DIA'STOLE, /. [Ng .] 
1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 
ſyllable is made long. 
2. The dilatation of the heart, Ray. 
DIA/STYLE, ſ. [Ma and c, a pillar. ] A 
ſort of edifice where the pillars ſtand at 
ſuch a diftance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thickneſs are al- 
lowed for intercolumniation, Harris. 
DIATE/SSERON. 4. = Je and mTiroma, 
four. ] An interval in muſick, compoſed 
of one greater tone, ane leſſer, * — 
greater ſemi- tone. 


. [from dipfel, Dutch. ] A wo) 


pad 
'DDVBSTONE, /. A little fone which chi- 


dren throw at another tone, 


Locke, 
DICAYCITY, /. [dicacitas, Lat] Pertneſs 3 


ſaucineſs. Dif. 
DICE. The plural of die. Bentley. 
To DICE, v. n. from the nun.] To game 


with dice. bakeſpeares 

DICE-BOX. /. [dice and ber.] The box from 
whence the dice are thrown. Addiſon, 
nds, [from dice. ] A N at dice 3 
a game hateſpeares 

DICH. ed. This word ſeems Meow. from 
dit for do it. Shakeſpeare 

DICHO*TOMY, /. [:xdouia,] Diftribucioa 
of ideas by pairs. 


DICHER of Leather. [dicra, low Lat.] Ten 


- hides, Di. 
Te DLC TAT E. v. a. {difs, Latin. 
1. To deliver to another with Po 


2. To pronounce what another ls to key 
- or write, : 
* DVCTATE. / [difatum, Latin. 
1. Rule or maxim delivered with autho- 
rity, Pri. 
2. That which delivered orally by one is 
to be written or ſpoken by another. 


DICTA'TION. % ffrom A The act 
or praQice of dictating. 


5 * D- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— — 
— > — — —— * _ — 
ACTS ĩ˙T—t—tt. — - - 3 — — - 
— — * 2 2 T2 a 


1. A . aal. made in times of 


DICTA/TORSHIP. 
1. The office of a diftater, ot ton. 
2. Authority ; inſolent confidence, . 

DICTA'*TURE. /. [difatura, Latin.) 

. office of a LA 

DYCTION, |. [ dijor, Fr.] Style; languaye; 


DICTIONARY. /. 


DIE. . 5 


2 
51 E 
erxigence, and Inveſted with abſolute autho- 


Waller. 
. One inveſted with abſolute authority. 
on, 


| 8 Whoſe credit or authority enables : 


to ditect the aue or opinion of 
others, - 


f bicra ro RIAL. 4. [from diftater.] Au- 


thoritative; coofideotz dogmatical. Water. 
12 difator. 


expreſſion, 

[diflionarium, Latin. ] 
A book containing the words of any lan- 
guage 3 vocabulary; word-book, - Watts. 


DID. of do. ['vid, Saxon. ] 


1. The preterite of do, Shakeſpeare: 
2+ The fign of the nnn — 


3 It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; af, 
did really love him. 


DIDA'TTICAL. a. LN dn ] Precep- 
DIDA*CTICK. 
2 a dideFick poem is a poem that pow 


tive; giving precepts : 


rules for ſome art. 


DIDAPPER. /. [from dp.) 0 bird — 


dives into the water. 


DIDASCA'LICK, 4. Uno. pre- 


ive; didaQick. Prior, 


To D 'DDER. v. a, [diddern, Tevt, zittern, 


* German. ] To quake with cold z to ſhiver, 
A provincial word, Skinner, 


DIDST. The ſecond perſon of the 2 


- reviſe of do. I did, thou dd. Dryden. 


To DIE. v. a. [vez Saxon,] To . 


to colour. 


DIE. /. I om the verb.] Colour; 5 3 z 


debian, Saxon,] 

1. To loſe life; to expire ; to pals into a · 

other ſtate of exiſtence. Sidney, 

" * 2 by violence or diſeaſe. Dryd. 
18 with death, Hammond. 


- fain ; hue * from. | Bacon. 


thing. |, Speftator. 
q fink”; to faint. Samuel, 
& {ln theology, J To periſh eveclattingly- 
Hakewill. 
7. Tolanguiſh with rn, | 
. 
3. To vaniſh. 


p. fla the the ſtyle of lovers.] To ere 


afﬀfeftion. Tat. 
10. To wither as a vegetable. 
11. To grow vapid, as liquour, 


| DIE, , pl, dice, [46, French. 


2 


To DIET. v. 2 


DIF 


1. 4 small * marked 0d th 
numbers from one to (ix, wig 
throw in play, 
2. Hazard ; chance, 
3- Any cubick body, 
DIE. J. plur. dies. The ſtamy wi 
age. 
DVER. J. If. om die.] One why 
trade of dying. 
DIE T. ſ. ¶ diæta, low Latin; M 
1. Food; proviſions for the 
*Xuals.. 
he Food regulated by tbe rulad 


To DIET. . a. [ from the non 
1. To give food to. 
2. To board; to ſupply with it 


1. To eat by rules of phyfick, 
2. To eat; to feed. 
DET. DRINK. 7. [diet and l 

cated liquours, 
DIE T. ſ. [ German. ] An afend 
or eſtates. 
DVETARY. 2. {from dia] 
the rules of diet. 
DYETER., ſ. [from diet.) Ont 
ſcribes rules for eating. 
DIETE'TICAL, 7 J. UU. 
DIETE/TICK. to diet; bel 
medical cautions about theuſedk 
To DI FFER. v. . [dif ah 


1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; u 

perties and qualities not the JE! 

thoſe of ancther, 4 

2. To contend; to be at va E! 

3. To be of a contrary opinan 'y 
DVFFERENCE. / ee _ 

1. State of being diſſiadt from u 


2. The quality by which one d 
another. 

3. The diſproportion betweed 
and 2nother. 

4. — debate ; qua þ 
5. Diſtinction- 

6. Point in queſtion; groond ! 
verſy. 

7. Logical distinction. ; 
8. Evidences of 4iſtinQioj 


marks. 
1771 DIFFERENCE. v. 6. Tot 
feregce, 
DIFFERENT. . {from diſs] 
I» Diſtinct; not the ſame. : 
2. Of many _— q 
Unlike; dif@mular- 
DIFFERE/NTIAL Mein, ew 
ſcendiag from whole _— 
finitely ſmall differenc 
ether their infinite!) 
what kind ſoever they be · 


DIF 


t manner. RR, 
IL. a. diffÞcitts, Lat ; 
pcult; 45 ; not eaſy. Hud bras. 
pulous. ee Bacon. 
ILNESS. /. [from diſicil.] Difficulty 
erſuaded.“ . Bacon. 
ULT, . [difficilis, Latio. ] 
dz not eaſy ; not facil. 
zu leſome; N . 
rd to pleaſe; peeviiſh. . 
ULTLY. ad. (from difficult.) Hard- 
th d'fi-ulty ; not eably. Rogers. 
LTV. þ. [from diffcults, French, ] 
rineſs; contrariety to cafineſs. 
Rogers, 
ething bard to accompliſh. | South. 
reſsz oppoſition, + Dryden, 
plexity in affairs. Addiſon, 


| 


VDE. v. „. [diffde, Latin. ]- To 


to have no confidence in. Dryden. 


ENCE. , [from diffide.] Diet; 


f confidence, tide.) N -oche. 
ENT. 4. [from diffide.] Not con- 
k not _ K. Charles, Clariſſa. 
ND. v. a. [diffindo, Latin] To 
In two. 
HON, / [aifiſte, Latin.] The act 
ing. 
TION. g. Rare, Latin.] The 
ſcattering with a blaſt of wind. | 
ENCE. : . [from diflue, Latin, ] 
JENCY.S The quality of falling 
n all fides, Brown, 
ENT, 2. [difluens, Latin.] Flow- 
ry way ; not fixed. 
M. a, [from forma, Latin,] Con- 
uniform; having parts of different 
re; as, a difform flower, one of 
the leaves are unlike each other. 
Newton, 
MITY. /. [from difform.] Diver- 
yorm; i-regularity ; d:ffimilitude. 
| Brun. 
NCHISEMENT, /, [ſranchiſe, Pr.] 
t of taking away the privileges of a 


SE. v. 4. [diffuſus, Latin. ] 

pour out upon a plane. Burnet. 

Ipread ; to ſcatter, Milton, 

E. a. [diffuſus, Latin.] 

tered ; widely ſpread, 

005 3 not conciſe, 

D. part, a, Wild, uncouth, irre- 
Shakeſpeare. 

EDLY, ad, from 1 ” 

40 [from diffuſed. } Wide; 


EONESS. ( [from difuſed.] The 
"T% alt; ee. . 

. . from di » both 
A ; her — we 1 


ENTLY. ad. [from a. | 


lection; cavil, Swift, 


2. Copiouſly ; not conciſely, 
DIFFU/3ION, /. was diffuſe. 


. Diſperſion ; the ſtate of being ſcattere1 
every way. Boyle, 
2, Copiouſneſs; exuberance of ſtyle. 

DIFFU'SIVE. a. [from diffuſe ] 

1. Having the quality of ſcattering any 
thing every way. Dryden, 
2. Scattered ; diſperſed, South, 
© +4. Extended; in full extenſion. Ti/lorſon. 

DIFFU'/SIVELY. ad. {from diffufeve,] Wide- 
ly ; extenſively. 

DIFFU/SIVENESS /. [from diffuffve.}] 

I. Extenſion ; diſperſion. 


2. Want of conciſeneſs; Addiſon, 


To DIG. v. 4. preter. dug, or digged ; part, 
paſt. dug, or digged. Her, Daniſh. ] 


1. To pierce with a ſpades * Exetiel. 

2. To form by digging, Whiegift. 
3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a ſpade. i: Temple. 
4. To pierce wi h a ſharp point. Dryden. 
5. To gain by digging. Wordward, 


To DIG, v. . To work with a ſpade. Fob, 
To DIG up. wv. a. To throw up that which 
is covered with earth. Shakeſpeare, 
DIUGERENT. 2. [digerens, Latin. ] That 
which has the power of digeſting, 
DVGEST. /.. [digeſts, Latin. ] The pande& 
of the civil law. | Bacon, 
To DIGE'ST. v. ai [ digero, digeſtum, Latin ] 
1. To diftribute into various claſſes or repo- 
fitories z to range methodically. 
2. To concoct in the ſtomach, Prior. 
3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler: a che- 
mical term, 
4. To range methodi:ally in the mind. 
£ N Thomſon. 
g. To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or me- 
thod, Shakeſpeare. 
6. To receive without loathingz nt to 
reject. n ; Peacham, 
7. To receive and enjoy. Shakeſpeare. 
8. [In chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound to 
generate pus in order to a cute. 
To DIGE'ST, v. n. To generate matter as a 
wound. 5 
DIGE/STER. /. [from dige#.] 
1. He that digeſts or concocts his food. 
Arbut bnor. 
2. A ſtrong veſſel, wherein to boil, with a 
very ſtrong beat, any hard ſubſtances, ſo as 
to reduce them into a fluid ſtate. | 
3. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the 


concoctive power. Temple. 
DIGE/STIBLE; . [from digef.} Capable 
of being digeſted, Bacon. 


DIGE/STION. /. [from dige. ] 
1. The act of concocting focd. Temple. 
2. The preparation of matter by a chemi- 


cal heat, Blackmore, 
3. Reduction to a plan- Temple. 
LI 4 The 
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4+ The act of diſpoſing a wound to generate 
matter, oY 
DIGE'STIVE. a. [from digeft.] 2 


J. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion. 


- 


" . Rrown, 


2, Capable by heat-40 ſoften and ſubdue, 

5 „ P g | | Hale. 

. . 3- Diſpofing; methodiſing. Dryden, 

DIGE/S1IVE. ſ. [from digef.] An appli- 

cation which diſpoſes a wound to generate 

matter. Q Wiſeman. 

DI/GGER. ſ. [from dig.] One that opens 

the ground with a ſpade, '- Boyle. 

To DIGHT, v. 2. [dihran, to prepare, 
Saxon,] To dreſs; to deck; to adorn, 


r | Milton. 
Dir. ſ. [digitus, Latin.] 
I. The meaſure of length containing three - 
tourths of an inch. Boyle, 
2. Therwelfih part of the diameter of the 
ſun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle 
figures. Brown, 
DI'GITATED, a. {from digitus, Latin. ] 

Branched out into divilions like fingers. 

Brown, 
DIGLADIA'TION, ſ. [digladiatio,, Latin] 

A combat with ſwords; any quarrel, Glanv. 
DIGNIFI:D, a, { from dignify.] Inveſſed 

with ſome dignity. . Hlfte. 


Alton. 


; D:GNIFICA'TION. ſ. [from dignify.] Ex- 
4 . J 


altation. . 


To DI'GNIFY, v. a. [from dignus and facio, 


Latin. p 

1. To advance; to prefer; to exalt. 

2. To honour; to adorn; to improve by 

ſome adventitious excellence, or honour- 

able diſtinction. Ben Jonſon, 
DI'GNITARY.Y. [from diznus, Latin. ] A 

clergyman advanced to fome dignity; to 


ſome rank above that of a parochial prieſt. 


* . Sewiſt, 
DIV/GVITY. q. [dignitas, Latin. ] 
1. Rank of elevation, Hooker, 
2, Grandeur of mien. Cia ia. 


3. Advancement; pꝛeferment; high place. 


Shakeſpeare, 


4. [Among ecclefiafticks.] That promo- 
tion or preſerment tv which any juriſdiction 
is annexed. j Ayliffe, 
5. Maxim; general principle. Brown, 
6. [In aftrvlogy.] The planet is in dignity 
whea it is in any fign, , 

DIGNO'TION. /, (rom dignoſ.o, Latin. ] 
Diſtinction. ; Brown, 

To DIGRE'SS. v. n. [ digreſſas, Latin, } 

1. To turn out of the road. 

2. Todepart from the main deſign. Locke, 

3. To wander; to expatiate, Brereqwwood, 

4. To trangreſs; to deviate, Shakeſpeare. 


DIGRE'SSION, ſ. C digreſſia, Latin. 


1. A paſſage deviating from the main te- 
nour. | Denham, 


DILA'TABLE. a. { from dilate, | Gy 


DVLIGENTLY, d. [from dige 


DILL. /. vile, Saxon. ] An ferd 
DILU CI. 2. {d:lucidss, Luis 


To DILU/CIDATE. v. a. fm 


D1L 


"2, Deviation. 
DIJUDICA'TION, .. [ dyudicaty 
Judicial diſtinction. 
DIKE. ſ. dic, Saxon, ] 

1. A channel to receive water, 

2. A mound to hinder idundatiq 
To DILA/CER ATE, v. a. Lain, 

To tear; to rend. 
DILACERA'T1ON. g. [from & 
Latin. ] The aC of rending in 


To 'DILA'NIATE, v. 4. [dla 
To rend by violence; to tear ia up 
To DILA'PIDATE, v. . To ſilly 
DILAPIDA/ 1ION, f. digit 
The incumbent's ſuffering anyel 
his eccleſiaſtical living to go torn 


cay. | 
DILATABILLIT V. /. [from diu 
quality of admitting extenſion, 


extenſion. . 
DILATA'TION. ſ. [from dilua a 
1. The act of extending into great * 

| NS! 

2. The ſtate of being extended, BY 
To DILA'TE. v. a. | dilats, Latin Y 
1. To extend; to ſpread out, 81 
2. To relate at large; to tell dn pot 
copiouſly. Stay NS 
To DILA/TE. v. n. b m 

1. To widen; to grow wide. 
2. To ſpeak largely and copioulſ. A/T 
DILA'TOR. . [from dilate.) Thi ; ff 
widens or extends, in PLA” 
DI/LATORINESS. / [from dium F hal 
neſs ; ſfluggiſhneſs, IN 
DILATORY. a. [dilatoire, Frent dma 
dy ; ſlow; ſluggih. Hayward, par 
DILE CTION, g. | dile&io, Latin.) 8 o im 
of loving. 

DILE MMA. ſ. CN. 0 tak 
1. An argument-equally concl longs: 
trary,ſuppofitions 5 UNI 
2. A difficult or doubtful choc, red, 
DILIGENCE, he { diligentia, Lau NISH 
dufiry z aſſiduity; the contrary un * 

' FT] 
DI'LIGENT. as ¶ diligent, Latio,] de act 
1. Ce nſtant in application; ge be f; 
endeavour; aſſiduous; not lat. Di (cred 
2. Conſtantly applied; a” priva 


 acivity, 


atſidvity z with heed and | 


1. Clear; plain; not opaque 
2. Clear ; plain; not obſcurt- 


Latin.} To make clear or fas 
plain. | ip 


- 


* 


DIM 


DA'TION, ſ. [from dilucidatis, 
The act of making clear. 

NT, a [ diluent, Latin.] Having the 
to thin other matter. 

NT. / {from the adjective.] That 
\ thins other matter. 
UTE. v. u. [diluo, Latin. ] 

þ make thin. ockes 
b make weak. | Newton, 
ER. ſ. [from d lute.) That which 
s any thing elſe thin. 
ION. J. {dilutio, Lat.] The act of 
ne any thing thin or weak, A, Curb. 
JAN. a. [from diluvium, Lat. | Re- 


to the deluge. Burnet. 

„ [imme Saxon. ] 

ot having a quick fight, Davies. 
ll of apprehenſion. Ropers, 

ot clearly ſeen 3 obſcure, Locke, 


truſting the act of viſion; not lu- 
Us. f ö Spenſer. 
v. 4. [from the adjeQive,] - 

o cloud; to darken, Locle. 
o make leſs bright 3 to obſcure, Spenſ, 
NSION; ſ. [dimenſio, Latin.] Space 


ty, Dryden, 
SIONLESS. a. [from dimenſion.] 
out any definite bulk, 
NSIVE. a. [dimenſus, Latin.] That 


Davies. 
ATION, /. [dimicatio, Latin.] A 
the act of fighting. Di#. 
NATION. ſ. { dimidiatio, Lat.] The 
f halvinz, Dig. 
{I NISH, v. a. ¶ diminuo, Latin, 
o wake leſs by abſcifſion or 0 ion 
y part, . Locke, 
o impair; to leſſea 3 to degrade, 
Milton. 
0 take any thing from that to which 
longs: the contrary to add. Deut, 
IWNISH, v. a. To grow leſs; to be 
-—— Dryden. Pope. 
SISHINGLY, ad. [from diminiſb.] 
manner tending to viſify. Locke. 
IN. /. ¶ diminutio, Latin, ] 


de att of making leſs. Hooker, 
be fate of growing leſs, Newton. 
credit; loſs of dignity, Philips. 


Feprivation of dignity 3 injury of repu- 
. ; K. Charles 
2 architefure.] The contra ion of 
meter of a column, as it aſcends, 

Fm a. [ diminutivus, Latin, ] 
5 little, South. 
PUTIVE. {. [from the adjective.] 


4+ ad, fi minutive. 
— [ rom diminutive. ] 


Arbuthnot, © 


Arbuthnot, © 


ined in any thingz bulky extent; 


Milton, - 


b marks the boundaries or outlines. 


* 2 a little man. Cotton. 
*% Ing. 
UTIVELY. Shakeſpeare, 


DIN 


DIMI'NUTIVENESS. ſ. [from dininutive. ] 
Smallneſs; lit leneſs; petto neſs. : 
DI/MISH. a. [from dim.] Somewhat dim. 

Swift, 
DI'MISSORY. = [ dimiſſorius, Lat',] That 
by which a man 186itmifled to another jus 
riſdiftion, Ayliffes 
D/MITY. , A fine kind of fuftian, or 
cloth of cotton, Wiſeman. 
DI'MLY. ad ſ from dim.] 
1. Not with a quick ſight; not with a 
clear preception, Milton, 
2. Not briphtly; not luminouſly.” Bie. 
DVMNESS. ſ. [from dim. ] 
1. Dulneſs of fight, 
2. Want of apprebenfion ; Mnpidity. 
3 Decay of P ety 
3. Obſcurity ; not briehtneſs. | 
DI'MPLE. g. ¶ dint, a hole; dintle, a little 
hole. Skinner.] Cavity or depreſſien in the 
cheek or chin. Grew, 
To DU/MPLE. v. n. [from the noun.] 0 
fink in ſmall cavities. Dryden. 
DIV/MPLED. 2. [from dimple.] Set with 


dimples, Shakeſpeare, 
DVMPLY. 3. | from dimple.] Full of dim- 
ples. Wharton, 


DIN. /. [ dyn, a noiſe, Sax.] A loud noiſe ; 


a violent and continued ſound, Smiths 
To DIN. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
1. To lun with noiſe. Otzuay. 


2. To impreſs with violent and continued 
noiſe, Swift, 
To DINE. v. n. [ diner, French,] To eat 
the chief meal about the middle of the day. 

„ Clarendon, 


'To-DINE. v. a. To give a dinner to; to 


feed. Dryden, 
DINE/TICAL. - a. [Sv] Whirling © 
round; vertiginous. Roy, 
To DING. v. a. pret. dung. [dringen, 
Dutch, ] we s 
1. To daſh with violence. 
2, To impreſs with force, i 
To DING. v. . To bluſter; to bounce; 
to huff. Arbuthnot, 
DING-DONG. /. A word by which the 


— of bells is imitated. Shakeſpeare, 
DI'NGLE. ſ. [from den, a hollow. ]' A 
hollow between hills, Milton. 


DI'NING-ROOM, /, | dine and rcom.] The 
principal apartment of the houſe. Tay or. 
DINNER. ,. I diner, French.] The chief 
meal; the meal eaten about the middle of 
the day. Tayler. 
DI'NNER-TIME. /. [dinner and time.] The 


time of dining, 


 DINT, .. {vyar, Saxon. ] 
word formed to expreſs littleneſs; as : 


1. A blow 4 a ſtroke. Milton. © 
2. The mark made by a blow. Dryden, 
Violence; force; power, Alben. 

To DINT. v. 8. (from the noun.] To 
mark with a cavity by a flow, Donna. 
12 DINU- 


DIR 


DINUMER A'/TION, [. [ dinameratio, Latin. ] 
The act of numbering out ſingly. VP 
DIOCESAN. ſ. [from dioceſs.} A biſhop as 
he ſtands related to his own cle gy or flock, 

Tatler. 
DOC ESS. ſ. [diccefis, Lat.] The circuit of 
every biſhop's juriſdiction. 
| Cowel. Whitgift. 
DIG'PTRICAL.? a. [NN NAA. Afford. 
DIO'PTRI. K. ing a medium for the 
ſight z aſſiſting the fight in the view of 
diſtant objects. 5 Mare. 
DI />TRiCKS, f. A part of opticks, treat- 
ing of the different retractions of the light. , 
"ag Harris. 
DIORTHRO'SIS, /. \ 2.5,8,w5:;.] An opera- 
tion by which crooked members are made 
even. | Harris. 
Te DIP, v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt. 
{>1ppan, Saxon; doopen, Dutch, ] 
1. To immerge; to put into any liquor. 
Ayliffe. 
2. To moiſten; to wet. Milton. 


3. To be engaged in any affair. Dryden. 
4. To engage as a pledge. Dryden. 
To DIP. v. u. 
1. To fink; to immerge. TC Eftranpe. 
2+ To eater; to pierce. Granville. 


3. To enter ſlightly into any thing, Pope, 
4. To drop the hand by chance into any 
maſs; to chuſe by chance. 

DIPCHICK. { [from dip and chick.) The 
name of a bird, arew. 
DiPE'TALOUS, a. [ic and wi ra uc. Hav- 
ing two flower leaves, 
D]/PPER. [from dip.] One that dips id 
the water, | 
DIPPING Needle. ſ. A magnetick needle 
2s it points up.or down. Phillips. 
DI'PHTHONG. /. [38 y@-.] A coalition 
of two vowels to form one ſound z as, wain, 
leaf, Ceſar, | Holder. 
_ DYFLOE./. The inner plate or lamina of 
the ſkull. | 98 
DIPLO Ma. FG Den. ] A letter or 
writing conferring ſome privilege, 
DI/+ SAS. ſ. [from dad.] A ſerpent 
whoſe bite produces unquenchable thirſt, 
Milton, 
DVPTOTE, /. [ NMabela.] A noun confiſting 
of two caſes only. Clarke, 
DIPTYCH. , {diptycha, Latin. ] A regiſter 
of biſhops and martyrs. Stilling fleet. 
D. RE. a [ dirus, Latin. Dread ul; diſmal 
mournful z horrible. ilton, 
DIRECT. @. | direttus, Latin. ] | 

1. Straight, not cruuked, * 

2. Not c blique, | Bentley, 
3. [In aſtronomy.] Appearing. to an eye 

on earth to move progreſſively through the 

zodiac, not retrograde. Dryden, 

4» Not collateral, 


+ 


„DIR 
s. Apparently tending to ſome i 
95-5 4.” =; "a 
Open; not ambiguous, q 
7. Plain; expreſs 
To DIRECT, v. a. [diretun, Latin] 
1. To aim in a ſtraight line, 
2. To point out againſt as a mu 
3. To regulate ; to adjuſt, 
4. To preſeribe certain meaſure; y 
out a certain courſe, 
To order; to command, 
bk EC ER. ſ. ¶ director, Latin. 
1. One that directs. 
2. An inſtrument that ſerves ug 
manual operation. 
DIR t/CTION, F. [ dire8io, Latin] 
I. Aim at a certain point. | 
2. Tendency of motion 
certain impulſe, 
3. Order; command]; preſcriptins 


DIRE/CTiVE. a. [ſrom du 
1. Having the power of diretha, 
+ "$7 Ba þ 


1wprefe 


2. Informing ; ſhewing the vi, 
DIRE/CTLY. 21. { from dired.) 
1. In a ſtraight line; rectilineaſ. N 

2 Immediately; apparently; vith 
cumlocut ion. | 
DIRE/CTNESS, /. [from din. 
. neſs ; tendency to any point; tit 


way. h 
DIR E'CTOR. f [ Airector, Latin. 
x. One that has authority over 
. ſuperintendent, 
2. A rule; an ordinance. 
3. An inſtructor. 
4. One who is conſulted in tals 
' ſcience, | N 
55 An inſtrument in ſurgery, ® 
and is guided in its operation. 
DIRE'CTORY. /, [from die 
books which the faQious preaches 
ed in the rebellion for the direfinll 
ſes in 2s of worſhi>, Of 
DVREFUL, @. Dire; dreadful. | 
DI'RENESS. /, [from dire.) 9 
horror; hideouſneſs. 
DIRE/PTION, /. [direptio, Las 
act of plundering. ; 
DIRGE. /. A mournful ditty; *% 
mentation. 


DIRK. ſ. [an Earſe word.] 4 


dagger. ; 2 
To- DIRK E. v. a, To ſpoil; WH 
DIRT. ,. [dryr, Dutch. ] 
1. Mud; filth; mire. 
2. Meanneſs; ſordidueſs. 
To DIRT. v. 4. [from, the 18. 
foul; to bemire, | 


— 


DIS 


. (dirt and pic. ] Forms moulded 
2 U clay. Suc bling. 
V. ad. [from dirty. ] 

ly ; foully ; filthy. 

oly ; fordidly ; ſhamefully, Donne, 
ESS. ſ. {from dirty. ] 

ine(s; filthineſs ; foulneſs. 

nne(s; baſeneſs; ſordidne ſs. 


4. | from . Shateſpe 
: ſty z filthy. eſpeare. 
|; naſty; y Tacks 


ſs ; not elegant. 

an; baſe; deſpicable. Taylor. 
Y. . 4. [from the noun.] 

foul ; to ſoil, Arbuthnot. 
difgracez to ſcandalize. 

ION. / [diruptie, Latin, ] 

act of burſting, or breaking. 

te ſtate of burſting, or breaking, 
inſeparable particle, implying com- 
a privative or negative fignification ; 
arm, to diſarm, f 

rr. /. [from diſable.] 

ant of power to do any thing; weak - 
Raleigb. 
ant of proper qualifications for any 


e; legal impediment, Swift, 
BLE. v. 4. [dis and able,] 
deprive of natural force, Davies, 


impair z to diminiſh, Shakeſpeare. 
make unactive. : Temple. 
þ deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy, 
| | Dryden. 
d exclude, as wanting proper 
5. | Wotton, 
USE. v. a. {dis and abuſe.] To 
e from a miſtake ; to ſet right; to 
eise. 2 Glanville, Waller. 
COMMODAYTION, /. [dis and ge- 
latin] The ſtate of being unfit or 
pared. Ha'e. 
ACCU'STOM, v. @. [dis and ac- 
Io deſtroy the force of habit by 
or contrary practice. 
WA'INTANCE. / [dis and acquaint- 
Diſuſe of familiarity. South, 
VANTAGE, /, 
ls; injury to intereſt 3 as, he ſold to 
vantage. ; 
minution of any thing deſirable; ac, 
% fame, honour, Dryden. 
ſtate not prepared for defence; 
8 njer. 
DVA'NTAGE, v. 4. To ugs an 
t of any kind, Decay of Piety. 
IVANTA'GEABLE. @. trom diſad- 
r.] Contrary to profit z producing 


Bacon, 
VANTA'GEOUS. a. [from diſad- 
2 ] Contrary 10 intereſt ; canirary 
N1en'ence, Addiſon. 


PANTA'GEOUSLY. ad. [from diſ-- 
bat.] In a manner contrary to in- 
it profit, Government of the Tangue, 


qualifi- 


D518. 


DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, ſ. Contra- 
riety to profit z inconvenience, 
DISADVE'NTUROUS. &. Unhappy; ua- 


proſperous, | Spenſer, 
To DISAFFE CT. . 4. To fill with diſ- 
content; to diſcontent. Clarendon, 


DISAFFE'CTED. part. a. Not diſpoſed to 
zeal or affection. Stilling fleet. 


DISAFFECTEDLVY. ad. After a diſaffected 


ma nner. | | 
DISAFFE/CTEDNESS. /. [ from diſaſfected.] 
The quality of being dil-feRed, 
DISAFFE'CTION, /, Want of zeal for the 
reigning prince, Swift. 
DISAFFI'RMANCE, /. Confutation; ne- 
ation; Hale, 


7, DISAFFO'REST. wa. [dis and feref.] 


To throw open to common purpoles, by 
putting away the privileges of a foreſt, Bacon, 
To DISAGREE, v. . [dis and apree. ] 


1. Ta differ; not to be the ſame. Locke, 
2. To differ; not to be of the ſame 2 
; ryden, 


To be in a ſtate of oppoſition. Brown, 
DISAGREE/ABLE. 2. [ trom dagree.) 
1, Contrary ; unſuitable, ope. 


2. Unpleaſing; offenſive. Lacie. 


| DISAGREE'ABLENESS. /. ¶ from diſagree · 


adle.] . 
1. Unſvitableneſs ; contrariety. 
2. Unpleaſantneſs; offenfivene's. South, 
DISAGREE'MENT. /. | from diſagree. ] 
1. Difference; diſſimilitude; diverſity; 
not identity. Wo:dward, 
2. Difference of opinion. Hooker, 
To DISLALLO/W, v. 4. [dis and allew.} 


1. To deny authority to any. Dryden. 
2. To conſider as unlawful. Hacker. 
3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. 

„ . , Swift, 
4. Not to juſtify, | South, 


To DISALLO'W. v. 2. To refuſe permiſ- 
fion ; not to grant. . Hooks, 
DISALLO'WABLE. 4. { from diſallow, ] Not 
allowable. 
DISALLO/WANCE. /. . Soth. 
Jo DISA'NCHUR. v. 2. [from dis and an- 
cbor.] To dtive a ſhip from its anchor, 
To DISA*NIMATE, v. 4. [dis and animate, ] 
1. Todeprive of life. 
2. To diſcourage z to deject. Jeyle. 
DISANIMA'TION. ſ. {from diſanimete. ] 
Privation of life. Brown, 
To DIS AN NULL. v. a. To annul; to de- 
prive of authority; to vacate. Herbert. 
DISANNULMENT. g. [from diſannul.] 
The act of making void. 
To DISAPPE“AR. v. a, [ diſparoitre, Fr.] 
To be loſt to view ; to vaniſh out of _ 
5 . 
Te DISAPPO N Tr. 2. a. [dis and appoint. 
To defeat of expeRation ; to balk. 
| 8 TH 
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DISAPPO/INTMENT. ſ. {from diſappoint.] 
Defeat of hopes; miſcarriages of expecta- 
tions, SpeFator, 

DISAPPROBA'TION. .. [dis and approba- 
tion.] Cenſure; condemnation. Pope. 

To DISAPPROY/VE. v. a. [diſapprouver, Fr.] 


To diſlike; to cenfure, Pope. 
DIS ARO. /. ['oirig, Saxon.] A prattler ; 


a boaſting talker, 
To DISA'RM. v. a. [ diſarmer, Fr.] To 
fpoil or diveſt of arms, ryden, 
To DISARR A'Y. v. a. [dis and array. | To 
undrefs any one: to diſorder, ' Spenſer, 
DISARRAYY. from the verb.] | 
1. Diſorder ; confuſion, Hayward. 
2. Undreſs, 
DISA'STFR, ſ. Fdeſaftre, French. 

'3, The blaſt or ſtroke of an unfavourable 
planet. Sbakeſpeare, 
2. Misfortune; grief; miſhap; miſery. 

| Pope, 
To DISA'STER. v. 2, [from the noun. | 
1. To blaſt by an unfavourable ſtar. Sidney, 
2. To afflict; to miſchief, Shakeſpeare, 
DISA'STROVS, a. from diſaſter. R 
x. Unlucky; not fortunate, Hayward. 
2. Unhappy z calamitous ; miſerable, 
, Denham, 
3. Gloomy ; threatning misfortune, 
; Milton, 
DISA'STROUSLY, as. [ from diſaftreus.] In 
a diſmal manner. 
DISA'STROUSNFSS, /. - [from diſaſtrous.] 
Unluckineſs; unfortunateneſs, 
To DISAVOU/CH. v. 2. To retract pro- 
fſeſnion; to difown, Daniel, 
To DISAVO'W. v. a, To diſown; to ceny 


. * knowledge of. Hayward, 


DISAVO'W AL. . [from diſavozo, ] Denial, 


Clariſſa. 
DISAVO:WMENT, /. \ from diſavoꝛv.] De- 
nia}, Fotton, 


To D'SAU/THORIZE. v. 4. ¶ dis and a- 
tborize,] To depri ve of credit or authority. 

5 Wotton, 

To DISBA'VD. v. a. [dis and band.] 
1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice. 

| | Xnolles. 

2. To ſpread abroad; to ſcatter. 

| | Moodevard. 

To DISBA'ND. v. n. To retire from mili- 
tary ſervice, Clarendon. Jillotſon. 
To DiSBA/RK. v. a. [debarguer, Fr.] To 
land from a ſhip. Fa. 
DISBELIEF. ſ. from to di/believe, ] Retuſal 
of credit ; denial of belief, Tillotſon, 
To DISBELIE/VE, v. a. [dis and believe.] 
Not to eredit; not to hold true. Hammond. 


| DISBELIE'VER. /. One who refuſes belief. 


Watts, 


To DISBE'NCH, v. 4. To drive from a ſeat, 
dbakeſpeare, 


DIS 


To DISBRA'NCH, v. . [dis and 
To ſeparate or break off, 
To DISBU'D. v. 4. [with garde) 
take away the ſprigs new)y put for 
Ts DISBURDEN. v. a. [ dis ani ia 
1. To eaſe of a burden; to una 
2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, ai 


3. To throw off a burden. 
To DISBU/RDEN.-wv. n, To eaetk 
To DISBU RSE. v. a. L debourſer, f. 

ſpend or lay out money, 
DISBURSEMENT. . [ debourſmm 

A diſburſement or laying out. 
DISBU'RSER. /. [from 4% 0x 

diſburſes. 
DISCA'LCEATED. 3. [4iſcalceatn 

Stripped of ſhoes, 

DISCALCEA*TION, /. [from dj 

The act of pulling off che (hoes, | 
To DISCA/NDY, v. n. [from di 
To diſſolve; to melt. Shu 
To DISCARD. v. 4. [dis and ad] 
1. To throw out of the hand (ack 
are uſeleſs, 
2, To diſcharge or eje& from in 
employment, | 
DISCA'/RNATE. a. {dis and u 
ſcarnato, Italian, } Stripped of 4 


To DISC ASE. v. a, To ſtrip; to wn 


To DISCE'RN. v. a, ¶ diſcerno, Latin 
1. To deſcry; to ſee. 1 
2. To judge; to have knowlegs e th 


3. To diſtinguiſh. $ 
4. To make the difference w_ 
a 


To DISCE/RN, v. 2. To make 7 


DISCE*RNER. . [from diſcern,] 
1. Diſcoverer; he that deſcries. & 
2. Judge; one that has the pow 
tinguiſhing. C7 7 

DISCE/RNIPFLE. 2. [from diſcrrs] * 
verable; perceptible di ting. 00; LIN 

arent. - ple o 

DISCE'RNIBLENESS. /. {from @pþ | 

Viſibleneſs. 


DISCE/RNIBLY. 24. uma 
ceptibly; apparently. 4 ning 
DIS.E'RNING. art. 4. las rn 


udicious; knowing. £ 
DISCE'RNINGLY. ad. Judicioulſ 
nally; acutely. | 
DISCE'RNMENT. /. {from 4% 
ment; power of diſtinguiſhing. 7 
To DISCE/RP, v. 4. ¶ diſ eto "OLIN 
tear in pieces. 
DISCE/RBTIBLE, a, Irn 
ble; ſeparable. 


D1S. 


TIL LTT v. ,. {from deſeerptible.] 


mes to be deſtroyed by diſunion of 


kPTION, /. [from diſcerp ] The act 


Jing to pieces 


| D 


oipurden ; to exonerate. Dryden, 


unload; to diſembark. 8 9 

d gi t to any thing; to let fly. 
give vent to any 23 9 

d let off a gun. Knolles, 


> clear a debt by payment. Locke, 


\ clear from an accuſation or crime 3 


Y e. : Locke. 5 
þ perform z to execute. Dryden. 
þ put away z to obliterate; to deſtroy, 
e Bacon. 

o diveſt of any office or employment. 
To diſmiſs; to releaſe. Bacon, 
HA'RCE. v. 2. To diſmiſs it'elf ; 
ok vp, Bacon, 


A ROE. /, [from the verb.) 
Int; exploſion ; emiſſion. Woodward. 
atter vented, Sharp. 
ſruption ; eveneſcence, Bacon, 
ſmiſ̃on from an office. 

leaſe from an obligation or penalty. 

Milten. 

blolution from a crime. South, 
anfom ; price of ranſom, Milton, 
rſotmance; execution. L*Eftrange. 
n acquittance from a debt. 

xemption 3 privilege, Eccluſ. 
A'RGER, ſ. [from diſcbarge.] 
e that diſcharges in any manner. 
that fires a gun. Brown, 
CT, 2, [diſcinftus, Latin.] Un- 
z looſely drefled, - Di#, 
I'D, v. 4. [diſcindo, Latin.] To 
; to cut in pieces, Boyle, 
LE. ſ. I diſcipulus, Latin. ] A ſcholar, 

Hammond, 

PLE, v. a. To puniſh; to diſci- 
; | Spenſer. 
FLESHIP, /. [from diſciple.] The 
br function of a diſciple, Hammond. 
FLINABLE, a. ¶ diſciplinabilit, Lat.] 
Ple of inſtruction. 
FLINABLENESS, ſ. {from diſcip/in- 
Capacity of inſtruction. * Hale, 
LINA'RIAN, 2. (from diſcipline, ] 
ning to diſcipline, Glanville, 
LIN A“ RIAN. . ; 
e who rules or teaches with great 
eis. 
follower of the preſbyterian ſe, ſo 
| from their clamour about diſcipline. 


| Saunder ſon, 
FLINARY. a. [diſciplina, Latin. | 
Ing to diſcipline. Milton, 


* J. [diſciplina, Latin. ] 


— 3 9 


—_— 


Fi VRGE. v. 4. [dechargery Fr. J 


\ {et free ſrom obligation. L'Eftrange, 


2 1.8 


1. Education; inſtruction; the act of eul - 


tivating the mind. Bacon, 
2. Rule of government; order. Hoster. 
3. Military reguiation, Shakeſvreare. 
4+ A ſtate of ſubjection. R:gers, 
5 Any thing taught; art; ſcience. 
Wilkins. 
6. Puniſhment ; chaſtiſement; correction. 
6 b Addiſon» 


To DI'SCIPLINE, v. a, 
1. To educate; to inſtruct ; to bring ups 
Addiſon. 
2. To regulate; to keep in order. 
"a Derbam. 
3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe, 
4+ To reform ; to redreſs. Milton. 
To DISCLAIM, v. 4. [dis and claim. } Te 
diſown; to deny any knowledge of. 
Rogers, 
DISCLAIMER. ſ. [ſrom to diſclaim.] One 
that diftJaims, diſowns, or renounces. 
70 DISCLO'SE. v. a. 
1, To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of 


latitanev to open view. N oodæwa/ d. 
2. To hatch z to open. Bacon. 
3. To reveal; to tell. Addiſon. 


DISCLOY/SER. ſ. [from diſclaſe.] One that 
reveals or diſcovers, 


DISCLO/SURE. /. {from diſcloſe.] 


1. Diſcovery; production into view. Bacon. 


2. Act of revealing any ſecret, Bacon, 


DISCOLORA'TION. /. {from diſcolour.] 


I. The act of changing the colour; the a& 
of ſtaining, | gf; 
2. Change of colour; ſtain; die. 


Arbutbnat. 


To DISCO'LOUR, v. a. [ diſcchro, Latin. ] 

To change from the natural hue ; to ſtain. 

Temple, 

To DISCO/MFIT, v. @. [ deſconfire, French. ] 
1. To defeat; to conquer; to vanquiſh, 


DISCO*MFIT. /. [from the verb.] Defeat ; 
rout ; overthrow, Milton. 


DISCO'MFITURE. ,. [from diſcomfi:. ] De- 
feat; loſs of battle; rout ; overthrow. _ 
Atterbu y. 
DISCO MFORT. /. [dis and comfurt.] Un- 
eaſineſs; ſorrow ; melancholy ; gloom, 


Shakeſpeare. 
To DISCO/MFORT. v. a, To grieve; to 


ſadden; to deject. Sidney. 


DISCO MFORTABLE. a. ¶ from diſcom fort. ] 
1. One that is melancholy and refuſes 
comfort. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. That cauſes ſadneſs. Sidney. 

To DISCOMME'ND. v. s. To blame; to 
cenſure, A 4. + Denham, 

DISCOMME/NDABLE, a. Blameable ; cen- 
ſurable. . Ayliffe. 

DISCOMME”'NDABLENESS, /. Blameable; 
liableneſs to cenſute. 
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DISCOMMENDA'TION. /. Blame; re- 
proach ; cenſure, 


DISCOMME'NDER. / One that diicom- 


mends, 


Jo DISCOMMO7DE. v». a, To put to in- 


cohveniencies ; to moleſt, 
DISCOMMO/DIOUS. 4. Inconvenient ; 


tronbleſome. Spenſer, 
DISCOMMO'DITY, f. Inconvenience ; diſ- 
advantage; hurt, | Bacon, 
To DISCOMPOFSE. v. 4. [difcompeſer, Fr.] 
1. To diſorder; to unſettle, Clarendon. 
24 To ruffle z to diſorder. ” Swift, 
3. To diſturb the temper. Dryden, 

_ 4+ Tooffend; to fret; to ver. Swift, 
8. To diſplace; to diſcard, Bacon, 
DISCOMPO/SURE. /. [from to diſcompoſe. ] 
Diſorder ; perturbation. Clarendon. 


To DISCONCE RT. v. a. [dis arid concert. ] 
To unſettle the mind; to diſcompoſe. 


Collier. 

DISCONFO'RMITY, . Want of agree- 
ment. Hakewwvill. 
DISCONGRU/ITY. /. Diſagreement ; in- 
, *confiftency. f Hale. 
DISCO/NSOLATE. 2. Wanting comfort; 
bapeleſs; ſorrowful. Milton. 


DISCO/NSOLATELY, ad. In a diſconſolate 
manner; comfortleſly. 


 DISCO'NSOLATENESS. ſ. The ſtate of 


being diſconſolate. 


 DISCONTE/NT. ſ. Want of content; un- 


eaſineſs at the preſent ſtate, Pope, 


+; DISCONTENT. a. Uneaſy at the preſent 


ſtate ; diſſatisfied. Hayward, 
To DISCONT ENT. v. 3. [from the noun, ] 


To diffatisfy ; to make ynealy, Dryden. 


DISCONTE'/N { ED. participial a. Uneaſy; 
* cheerleſs ; malevolent, Tillot ſon. 
DISCONTE/NTEDNESS, f. Uneafineſs; 
want of eaſe. : A-diſon. 
DISCONTE/NTMENT, /. [fron diſcon- 
tent.] The ſtate of being diſcontented. 
4 Bacon. 
DiscoNTTNUANCE. /. [from diſcontinue. ] 
1. Want of coheſion of parts; diſruption, 
Bacon, 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion. Atrerbury, 
DISCONTINUA/TION. /. [from diſcon- 
tinue.] Diſruption of continuity; ditrup- 
tion; ſeparation, Newton, 


« To DISCUNTI'NUE, v. . [| diſcontinuer, 


French, ] 

1. To loſe the cohefion of parts. Bacon. 

2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive 

cuſtom, Feremiab, 
To DISSONTI/NUE. v. a4. | 

1. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or 

habit, ; Bacon. 

2. To break off; to interrupt, Holder. 
DISCONTINU/ITY, /. Diſunion of parts; 


want of goliefion, | ' © Newion, 


q 


Ayliffe. ' 
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agreement. | 
DI'SCORD. f. [ diſcordia, La 
1. Diſagreement ; oppoſing, 
anger. K 
2. Difference, or contrariety a 


3. [1n muſick.] Sounds not off 
pleaſing, but neceſſary to he 
others, 
To DVSCORD, v. . [ diſcorts, Ly 
diſagree ; not to ſuit with, 
DISCO/RDANCE. . C Hm a 
DISCO RD ANC. 0 agreement; 
tion; inconſiſtency, 
DISCO'RDANT. 4. [diſcerden, ly 
1. Inconſiſtent ; at variance vid 


2. Oppoſite ; contrarious; a 
opinions perplex. 

3. Incongruous z not conformatly 
rations d iſcordant from action. 
DISCO'RDANTLY. d. [frond 

1. Inconſiſtently; in diſagrag 

itſelf, 

2. In diſagreement with another, 

3. Peeviſhly ; in a contradidiog 
Ts DISCO VER, v a, Ceran 

1. To ſhew ; to diſcloſe; to bring 


2. To make known, 
3. To find out; to eſpy. 
DISCO/VER ABLE. a. {from i 
1. That which may be found ou 
2. Apparent ; expoſed to view, 
DISCO'VERER. ſ. [from di 
1. One that finds any thing wk 
fore, ö 
2. A ſcout; one who is put tos 
enemy, \ 
DISCOVERY. ſ. [from din, 
1. The act of finding any thing! 


2. The act of revealing or dil 
ſecret, | 1 
To DISCOU'NSEL. v. a. [h 

To diſſuade; to give contrary 40m 
DI/SCOUNT, /. The ſum eu 
bargain. 
To DI>COU'NT. v. a, To cout 
pay back again. ; 
To DISCOU/NTENANCE. v. 
1. To diſcourage by cold treatment 

ot 


2. To abaſh ; to put to ſhame. 
DISCOU'N TENANCE. /. Cold 
unfriendly regard. | 
DISCOU/NTEN ANCER, /. Os 
courages by cold treatments 
To DISCOURAGE, v. 4 [dec 
1, To depreſs z to deprived Lol 


DIS 


deter 3 to fright from any attempt. 
Numbers, 

/RAGER, . [from diſcourage ] 

hit impreſſes difience and terror, 

: (pe. 


le act of deterring, or depreſſing hope. 
erment; that which deters. Wilkins, 
le cauſe of depreſſion, or fear Locke, 
RSE. /. {diſcours French.] 
je act of the underſtanding, by which 
s from premiſes to conſequences. 
Hooker, 
aver/ation z mutual intercourſe of 
oe; talk. Herbert. 
uſion of language; ſpeech, Locke. 
treatiſe z a diflertation either written 
red. f Pope. 
OU RSE. wv n. : 
coaverſe; to talk; to relate. Shak, 
treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet man- 
Locke. 
reaſon; 10 paſs from premiſes to 
_ nc. Davies, 
goes. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
at of, Shakeſp:are, 
RSER. [. [from neon 
ſpeaker ; an haranguer, Shakeſpeare. 
writer an any ſubject. Brown. 
UV RSIVE. a. [from diſcourſe.] 
ng by intermediate ſteps from pre- 
10 conſequences, Milton, 
taining dialogue; interlocutory, 


UVRTEOUS, a. Uncivil ; * N 
1 Motteux, 
RTESY, ſ. Incivility; rudeneſs, 

Sidney. Herbert. 
VRTEOUSLY. ad. [from diſcour- 
| Uncivilly ; rudely, 
S. a. {from diſcus, Latin,] Broad; 
Wide, | -y 
Dr. ſ. [decrediter, Fr.] Ig no- 
reproach ; diſgrace, 
KE'DIT. v. a. ¶ decrediter, Fr. 
deprive ot credibility z to make not 
A Shakeſpeare. 
diſgrace; to bring reproach upon; 
ne, Donne, 
ET, a. [diſcret, French: ] 


Fhitgifte. 


odeſt; not forward, * 


. 5 Waller. 
NESS, /. [from diſcreet, ] The 
of being 18 * 


EVANCE, |. {diſcrepantia, Latin. ] 
ae; contratiety. 


EPANT.. 
at } diſagree ing. 


Reger s. 


dent; circumſpe d; cautious; ſober. 
To DISCU'MBER. v. a. (dis and cumber.] ! 
: Thomſon, - 
ETLY. ad. {from diſcreet] Pru - 


-— 
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DISCRETE. 4. | diſeretus, Latin. ] 


/RAGEMENT., /. [from diſcou- . 


DISCRE/TION, 


1. Diſtinct; disjoinied z not contiguous 
Hale. 

2. Disjunctive. 8 4 
3. Diccrete proportion, is when the ratio 
between two pairs of numbers or quantities 
is the fame ; but there 1s not the ſame 
proportin between all the fourz thus, 
61312314. Harris. 

þ [from diſcretio, La in.] 
1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or di- 
rect one's ſelf; wiſe manage went. Tillorſon. 
2. Liberality of acting at pleaſure; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power. 


DIS. RE'VIONARY. 2. {from diſcretion. ] 


Left at large; unlimited; unreftra "ed, 
Tatler. 


DISCRE/TIVE. a. I diſcretus, Latin.] 


a. [diſcrepans, Latin. ] DIScURSIVELVY. ad. By due 


1. [Ia logick. ] Diſcretive propoſtions are 
ſuch wherein various, and ſeemingly oppo- 
fire jadgments are made; as, travellers may 
change their climate, but not their temper. 
Watts. 
2. [In gram.mar.] Diſcretive conjunctions 
are ſuch as imply oppoſition ; as, net 4 
but a beaſt, j 


DISCRYMINABLE. a. [from diſcriminate, ] 


Diſtinguiſhable by outward marks ortokens, 


To DISCRY/MINATE, v. @. diſcrimino, 


Latin, ] ; 
1. To mark with notes of difference, Boyle, 
2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. Boyle, 


DISCRI MINATENESS. ,. [from diſcrimis 


nate.] Diftinctnefs. 


den. DISCRIMINA'TION. f. [from diſcrini 


natio, Latin, ] | 

1. The fate of being diſtinguiſhed from 
other perſons or things. diilling fleets 
2. The at of diſtinguiſhing one from ano- 
ther; diſtinction. Addiſon. 
3. The marks of diſtinction. Holder, 


DISCRYMINATIVE. @. {from d.ſe/ imi- 


nate. | 
1. That which makes the mark of diſtine- 
tion; charateriſtical, Woodward, 
2. That which obſerves diſtinction. Mere. 


DISCRI'MIN UUS. a. {from diſcrimen. Lat.] 


Harvey. 


Dangerous; bazarduus. 


DISCU'BIT ORY. a. [ diſcubitorivs, Latio.] . 


Fitted to the poſture of leaning. Brown. | 


DISCU"MBENCY. /. [ diſcumbens, Latin. ] 


The act of leaning at meat. Brown, 


To diſcogaze from any troubleſome weight 
or bulk ; commonly, diſencumber. Pepe. 


To DIS'*U'RE. v. a. To diſcover. Spenſer. 
DISCU/RSIVE. a. [diſcur/if, French. ] * 


1. Moving here and there; roving. Bac. 
2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 


remiſes to conſequences, More. 
ation 

of argument, Ha. 
M m DiSs 


- 


DIS 


DISCU'RSORY. #@a. [diſe vr, Lat.] Ar- 
gomental; rational. 
DISCUS. / Latin. ] A quoit. Pope, 
Fo DI>CU'SS. v. a. [diſcuſfum, Latin.] 
1. To examine; to ventilate, 
. 2. To diſperſe any humour or ſwelling. 
DI-CU'SSER. ſ. [from diſcuſs.}] He that 

di ſeuſſes. 

DISCU?SSION, /. [from diſcujs.] 

1. Diſquiſition; examination; ventilation 
of a queſtion, | Prior. 
2. { In ſurgery.] Diſcuſſion is breathing out 
the humours by inſenſible tranſpiration, 

; Wiſeman. 


DISCUSSIVE, 3. [from diſcuſs.] Having 


the power to giſcuſs, 
DISCU'TIENT, /. [diſcutiens, Latin.) A 
medicine that bas power to repel.” Quincy. 
To DISDA'IN, v. 4. [dedaigner, Fr.] To 
ſcorn; to conſider as unworthy of one's 
character. Addiſon. 
DISDAVIN. /. [ſdegno, Ital.] Contempt; 
ſcorn; contemptuous anger. Eccluſ. 
DISDA'INFUL. a. [diſdain and full.] Con- 
temptuous; haught il ſcornful; indignant. 
a by AN Hooker. 
DISDA/INFULLY.. ad. [from diſdainful.] 
Contempruoufſly; with haughty ſcorn. 


South. , 


DISDA/INFULNESS, ſ. [from diſdainful. ] 
Contempt; haughty ſcorn. Aſcham. 
DISEA“SE. [dis and eaſe. ] Diſtemper; 
'malady; fickneſs. Swift, 
To DISEA'SE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To afflict with diſcaſe ; to torment with 
: fickneſs, * 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make un- 
eaſy. Locke, 
DISEA'SEDNESS., /. [from diſeaſed.] Sick- 
neſs; morbidneſs, Burnet, 
DISE/DGED. a. {dis and edge.] Blunted; 
obtunded ; dulled, Shakeſpeare, 
To DISEMBA/RK. v. a. To carry to land, 
LE Shake pear fo 
To DISEMBA/RE. v. 2. To land; ta. O 
on land. Pop; 
To DISEMBI'TTER. v. 4. [dis and em- 
bitter.] To ſweeten; to free from bitter- 
n wy Addiſon, 
DISEMBO'DIED. a. Divefted of the body. 
To DISEMBO/GUE. '&. a. [ diſemboucher, 
old Fr.] To pour out at the mouth of a 
river. | Addiſon, 
To DISEMBO/GUE, », ». To gain a vent; 
to flow, Cheyne, 


DISE MBO'WELLED. part. a. [dis and em- 


bowwel.} Taken from out the bowels. 
ne Philips, 
7% DISEMBRO'IL. v. @. [debroviller, Fr.] 
To diſentangle; to free from perplexity, 
; | Dryden. 


DIS 


To DISENA/BLE. v. 4. To 
power, 3 
To DISENCHA'NT. v. 4. Tos 
the force of an enchantment, } 
To DISENCU/MBER. v. a. [& 
cumber.] 
1. To diſcharge from encum 
diſburtken ; to exonerate, 
2. To free from obſtruction of wh 


DISENCU/MBRANCE. ſ. [fronty 
Freedom from encumbrance, 
To DISENGA'GE. v. a, [dit an 
1. To ſeparate from any thing nit 
it is in union. 
2: To withdraw the affeQion; v 
ta abſtract the mind. h 
3. To diſemangle; to clear fr:ni 
ments or difficulties, 
4. To free from any thing that pou 
ſeizes the attention, 4 
To DISENG A/GE, v. 3. To ſtat 
free from. 
SAVED, fort, a, Vacatit 
ure, 
DISENG A'GEDNESS, /, The ol 
being diſengaged ;z vacuity of ud 
DISENGA/GEMENT, { {from 
1. Releaſe from any engagement 
gation, 
2. Freedom of attention; vacand, 
To DISENTA/NGLE, ». a, 
1. To ſet free from impedimenty 
embroil; to clear from perplexiji 
ficulty, . 
2. To unfold the parts of any thu 
woven. 
3. To diſengage; to ſeparate, val 
To DISENTE RRE. v. 4. To wn 


To DISENTHRA'L, v. 4. Jef 
to reſtore to liberty; to reſcue! 
very. | 

To DISENTHRO'NE. v. 4. . 
from ſovereignty. 

Jo DISENTRA/NCE. . a, To 
a trance, or deep ſleep. | 

To DISESPOU'SE, v. a, To fen 
faith plighted, 

DISESTE'EM. /. [dit and of; 
regard, 

To DISESTE'EM. v. 4. [from 
To regard ſlightly. | * 

Disk STIMa - TION. / [gs 10 
Latin.] Diſreſpect; diſeſteem. 

DISFA'VOUR. / {dis and fro 
1. Diſcountenance; unpropiess 


: 1 
2. A tate of unjyracioulnels a 


ableneſs. N 


3. Want oſ beauty. 


DIS 


A/VOUR, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
dontenance; to withhold or with- 
indneſs. . Swift. 
URA/TION. /. [from disfgre.] 

e act of disfiguring. 

e tate of being disfigured, 


formity, 
IGURE. v. 4. [dis and figure. ] 
ang any thing to A worſe gk Da 


to mangle. , 
UREMENT. ſ. [from disfigure.] 
ment of beauty; change of a better 
0a worſe. Fuckling. 
ro EST. v. 2. To reduce land 
he privileges of a foreſt to the ſtate of 
on land. | 8 
RA NCHISE. v. a, To deprive 
ileges or immunities, 
ANCH{SEMENT, ſ. The at of 
ing of privileges. ; 

FU'RNISH, v. 4. To deprive; to 
i; to rip. Knolles. 
A'RNI»H. v a. [dis and garniſb.] 
d ſtrip of ornaments. 

o take guns from a fortreſs, 
;LO'RIFY. v. a. To deprive of 
to treat with indignity. Milton, 
O/RGE. v. a. 

d diſcharge by the mouth. 

0 pour out with violence, 
ACE. ſ. ¶ diſgrace, Fr.] 

me; ignominy; diſhonour, 
ate of diſhonour. 

ate of being out of favour. 
;RA'CE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

d bring a reproach upon; to diſnonour. 
Hooker, 


Der an. 


Shakeſp. 


Sidney . 


o put out of favour, 
A'CEFUL. a. [diſgrace and full.] 
eful; ignominious. aylor. 
A'CEFULLY, ad. In diſgrace; with 


nity; ignominiouſly. Ben Jonſon. 
ACEFULNESS. /, gn diſgrace- 
Ie nominy; cauſe of ſhame. 


CEN. . [ from diſgrace.] One 
xpoſes to ſhame. © Swift. 
A clous. 2. [dis and gracious, ] 
ad ; unfavourable. Shakeſpeare, 
SE. v. a, ¶ deguiſer, French. ] 

0 concea! by an unuſuaLdreſs. 

Shake peare, 
o hide by a counterfeit appearance, 

o diefigurez to change the form. 


Dryden. 

0 deform by liquor. Spectator. 
Isk. /. [from the verb.] 

del contrived to conceal the perſon 


vears it, — Addiſon, 
counterfeit ſhow, Dryden, 


PSEMENT, , [from diſguiſe. | Dreſs 
— eaſe) 255. 


4, | 


DIS 


DISGUT'SFR. ſ. ſ from diſouiſe.] 
1. One that puts dn a diſguiſe, Swift, 
2. One thatconceals another by a d'\-uife 
one that disfigures. Shakeſpeare, 
DISGU'ST. . | degout, French, ] by 
1. Averſion of the palate from any thing, 
2. lil-humour ; malcvolence; offence con- 
ceived. Locke, 
To DISGU'ST. v. a. [deg:uter, French. 
1. To r:iſe averſion in the ſtomach; to 
d ſtaſſe. * 
2. To ſtrike with diſlike; to offend. Warts. 


3. To produce averſion, Swiths 
DISGU'S'TFUL. 2. Naufeous. Swift, 


D1SH, /. [d pc, Saxun; diſcus, Latin, ] 1 
1. A broad wide veſſel, in which ſolid 
food is ſerved up at the table. Dryden 
2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid tood, 

Milton, 
3. The meat ſervedinadiſh; any particu» 
lar kind of food, Shakeſpeare. 

To DISH. v. a. To ſerve in a diſh, oh 

Shakeſpeare. 

DISH-CLOUT, . [hh and clout } The 
cloth with which the maids rub their. 
diſhes, Swift, 

ÞPISH-WASHER. ſ. The name of a bird. 

DISHABFLLE. 4. [deſbabillè. Fr.] Un- 
drefſed ; looſely or negligently dreſſed. 

| Dryden, 

DISHABI/LLE. ſ. Undreſs; looſe drets. 


Clariga, 
To DISHA'/BIT, v. a, To throw out of 
lace, \ hakeſpeare. 


P 
DISHAR MON. ſ. Contrariety to harmony, 
To DISHEA'RTE . v. a. | dis and heurten.] 
To diſcourage; to deject; to terrify, 
Milton. Stilling fleet. Tilloeſon, 
DISHE'RISON, /. The act of debarring 
from inheri ance, ? 
To DISHE'RIT. v. a. [dis and inberit.] 
To cut oft from hereditary ſueceſſion. 
2 Spenſer. 
To DISHE/VEL. v. a. ¶ decbeveler, Fr. To 
ſpre d the hair di ſorderly. Kolles. South, 
DISHING. 4. Concave. Mortimer, 
DISHO'NEST, a. [dis and Bonet. 


1. Void of probity ; void of faith; faith. 
leſs. | South, 
2. Diſgraced; diſhonoured. Dryaen, 
3. Diſgracetu ; gnonmnibus Pope. 


DISHUNE> ! LY ad. (: vm &\/honeft. ] 
1. Witnout ta th; without prodiiy ; taith- 
leflv, E Sbakeſfeare, 
2, Lewdly; wantonly ; uncha*:'7. Ec dieſ. 
DISHO'YESTY. /. { trom die. 
1. Wan! of probity z fa thietineis, Swift, 
2. Uachaſtit ; incontinence, Shakeſpeare. 
DISHO'NOUR, /. [dis aud bunour, | : 
1. Reproach ; diſyrace, 1gnominy. Boyle, 
2, Reproach utiered; cenſure, Shakeſpeare. 
M ma | To 


— 


7e DISHO/NOUR, v. 4. [dis and Bonour.] 

1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; to 

blaſt with infamy. Ecluf. 
2. To violate chaſtity, 

1. To treat with indignity. Dryden. 

DISHO'NOUR ABLE. a. [from d//panour. ] 

1. Shameful ; reproachful ; ignomin ons, 

8 | Daniel, 

2. In a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. Fccluſ. 
DISHO'NOURER, . [from diſhonour.] 

1. One that treats another with indięnity. 

Milton. 

2. A violator of chaſtity, | 

To DISHO*RN, v. 4. [dis and bgrn.] To 


ſtrip of horns, Shakeſpeare. 
DiSHU”/MOUR. /. Peeviſhneſs ; ill humour. 
| Spectator. 


DISIMPRO'VEMENT, /. [dis and improve- 
mert. Reduction from a better to a worſe 


Nate. Norris. 
T2 DISINCA'RCERATE, v. a. To ſet at 
_ liberty. Harvey. 


DISINCLIN AT TIOx. / Want of affe&tion; 
ght diſlike. | Arbuthnet. 


To DISINCLI/NE, v. @. {dis and in line. | 
To produce diſſ ke ta; to make dilaftetted; 


to alienate affection from, Clarendon. 
DISINGENU'ITY. . {from . 
Meanneſs of artifice z unfairneſs. Clarend, 
DISINGE NUOUS. a. [dis and ingenuous. ] 
_- Unfair; meacly artful; viciovufly ſubtle; 
illiberal. | f Stilling feet. 
DISINGE'NUOUSLY, ad. In a difingenu- 
ous manner. | . 
DISIN GE/NUOUSNESS. /. Mean ſubtilty 
low craft. Government of the Tongue. 
DI5INHERISON. /. 
1, The act of cutting off from any here- 
ditary ſucceiHon, Clarendon, 
2 The fate of being cut off from an here- 
ditary right. 


an hereditary right, Davies. 
To DISINTER v à. To unbury ; io take 
out of the grave. 1 
DISIN TERE/SSED, a. [dis and intereſſe, Fr.] 


Void of regard to private advantage; ime 


artial. Dryden. 
DIS|/NTERE'SSMENT. ,. [dis and interęſe- 
ment, French. ] Diſregard to private ad- 
vaotage; diſintereſtedneſs. 
DISFNTEREST, ſ. [dis and interef. | 


t. What is conirary to one's wilh or pro- * 


ſperity. _ Glanville, 
2. Indifference to profit. 
D:SI'NTERESTED. a. [from difintereft.] 
1. Suverior to regard of private advantage ; 
not influenced by private profit. Swift, 
2. Without any concern it an affair, 
DISIN i ERE STEDLY, ad. la a di ijntereſt- 
ed manner, 


-DISJU'NCTIVE, a [diqund wu 


Taylor. 
To DISINHE RIT. . 4. To cut off from 


Prier. 


D918 


DISINTERE'STEDNESS, fh 
reſted.] Contempt of private i 


To DISI'NTRICATE. », 4. U 
cate. | To difintanyle, 

To DISINVI'TE, v. 4. | dis and 
probibit after an invitation, 

To DIS JON. v. a. [ ejoindry, Fe 
ſ-p:raiez to part frum each oeh 
der. : 

To DiSJO/INT, v. a. {dit and ji] 
1. To put out of joint. | 
2. lo break at junctures; to {ym 
part where there is a cement, 
3. To break in pieces, } 
4. Tocarve a fowl, 

To make incoherent, 

To DIS JOIN F. v. . To full in c 

* 

DIS TO UNT. particip. [from the a 
parated; divided. ech 

DIS U NCT. 4. [ disjunctus, Lau 
jointed ; ſeparate. 

DiS]U'NCTION. / [from din 


Diſunion; ſeparating; p rig 


1. Incapable of union. 
2. That which marks ſeparations 
tion; af, I love bim, or fear bin, 
3+ [In logick.] A disjunctue pu 
is when the parts ate oppoſed; 
either day or nig bt. 
DISJU/NCTIVELY-: ad. Diftndil 
rately. Dag 
DISK. ſ. ¶ diſcus, Latin. ] 
1. The face of the ſun or plane 
pears to the eye, 
2. A broad pi:ce of iron throw ul 
cient ſports 3 a quoit, | 
DISKI/NDNESS. /, [ dis and kind 
1. Want of kindneſs; want of ii 
2. III turn; injury; detriment. 
DISLVKE. /. 
1. Difinclination ; abſence of ata 
Spenſer. 3 
2. Diſcord ; diſſention; dilages 


To DISLUKE. v a. [dit and lie.) 
prove; to regard wi hout affedio. 
DiSLUKEFUL. a. {djſike and fil 
affected; malign. 
To DISLYKEN, 2. 4. [dis ad 
make unlike. | uid 
DISLUK ENESS, J. [dis and r 
__mlitude; unlikeneſs. 
DISLI'KEK. f, A difapprover; 
not pleaſed. _ 
7 DISLY'MB, v. a. [dis and im} 
dilaniate; to tear limb from wy 
To DiSLUMN. v. a. [dis and lint) 
Paint; to ſtrike out of a picture, 


Dis 


CATE. v. 4. [dis and locus, Lat.] 


fth oper place. 
but out of the piop a” 1 


but out of Joint, Shakeſpeare. 
Nies. [. {from diflecat: } 


_ IF Sum: 5 place of things. 
F's. ite of being diſplaced, Burnet. 
* ation 12 join” put but. Grew, 
obs. v. . [dis 2nd lodge. } 


remove from a pl-ce. Wudward, 
remove from an Þabitation. 
F Dryden. 
drive an enemy from a ſtation. 
Dryden. 
remove an army to other quarters. 


Shakeſpeare. 
O'DGE. v. 2. To go away to an- 
place, Milton, 


FAL. a. [deſloyal, French. 

true to 77 6-6 ; 28 falſe 
eteign. Milton, 
honeſt; perſidiaus. Shakeſpeare. 
true to the marriage-bed, ep. 
le in love 3 not conſtant. 

ALLY. ad. {from diſſeyal] Not 
Ily ; ditobediently, 

YALTY. / [from diſſeyal.] 

nt of ficelity to the lov: reign, 

Kirg Charles. 
nt of fidelity in love. Shakeſpeare. 
L. a. [ dies malus, Lat. an evil day.] 
ful; dire ; Norrid z uncomfortable ; 
bY. Decay of Pity. 
LLY. ad. Horribly ; — Arn 
LNESS, /. [from diſmal.) Horror ; 


[ANTLE, v. a. [dis and mantle. ] 
throw off a dreſs z to rip, South, 
hole; to unfoldz to throw open. 
: Sbaleſpeare. 
ſirip a town of its outworks. 
Hakewill, 
break down any thing external. 


: Dryden, 
AK. v. 4. [dis and "__y To 
maſk, ottan. 


AY. v. a, [deſmayar, Spaniſh, ] 
F io diicourage;' to affright. 
Raleigh, 
. [ deſmayo, Spaniſh.] Fall of 
i (errour felt; deſertion of mind. 
Milten, 
EDNESS. /, [from d.ſmay.] De- 
of courage; diſpiritedneſ«, Sidney. 
A A tenth; the tenth 
e. Shakeſpeare, 
E MBER. v. a. [dis and N 


Swift. 
ISS, v. a, [diſmiſus, Latin, } 4 
ſend away, As. 


give leave of departure, | Dryden, 


e member from member; to cut in 


DS 


DI1SMYSSION. ſ. [from diſmiſſio, Latin.] 
1. Diſpatch ; a& of ſending away. Dryden. 
2. An honourablediſ. harge fiom anyothee. 


lion, 
3. Deprivation ; obligation to leave any poſt 
or place. Shakeſ, eare. 


To DISMO'RTGAGE. v. a. [dis and mort- 
gage.] To redeem from mortgage, 
Howel. 
To DISMO/UNT, v. a. [demonter, French. ] 
1. To throw cff an horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To throw from any elevation. 
3. To throw cannon from its carriage, 
Knolles, 
To DISMO'UNT. v. n. | 
1. To alight from an horſe. Addiſon, 
2. Todeſcend from an elevation. 
To DISNA'TUR ALISE, v. a. [dis and a- 
turaliſe.] To alienate; to make alien. 
DI>NA'TURED. @. [ dis and nature.] Un- 
natutal; wanting natural tenderneſs, 
Shateſp are. 
DISOZE'DIENCE. ſ. [dis and obedience. }] 
1. Violation of lawfu] commands or pro- 
t:ibition ; breach of duty due to ſuperiours, 
Stilling fleets 
2. In-omplianee. Blackmorcs 
DISORE/DIENT,. a. [dis and obedrert.] Net 
obſervant of lawful authority. Kings. 
To DISOBE'Y. v. 4. dis and obey.] Te 
break commandsortranſgreſs prohib:tions, 


ena. 
DISOBLIGA'TION, ſ. | dis and obligation.] 
Offence ; cauſe of diſguſt, Clarendon, 


To DISOBLYIGE. v. @. [dis and oblige. ] 
To offend ; to diſguſt; to give offence to. 
Clarendon. Clar . 
DISOBLIVGING,. participial a. [from 4% 
oblige.] Diſguſting , unplesſing; offenfive, 
Government of the Tongue, 
DISOBLVGINGLY. a4. {from diſobliging ] | 
In a diſguſting or offenſive manner; witn- 
out aftention to pleaſe, 
DISOBLIUGINGNESS, , [from diſob/iging ] 
Offenſiveneſs ; readineſs to diſguſt, 
DISO'RBED. 2. [dis and orb. ] Thrown 
out of th- proper orbit. Shake peave. 
DISO'RDER. /. ¶ deſerdre, French, ] | 
1. Want of regula: diſpoſition ; irregulae 
rity ; confuſion. . Speftator, 
2. Tumult; difurbance; buſtle. Vahr. 
3. Neglect of rule; irregalarity, Poe, 
4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding 
inſt:turion. dom. 
5.. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
Economy which cauſes health; fick neſo; 
diſtemper. Locke, 
6. Dilcompoſure of mind. 
To DISO/RDER. v. 4. | dis and order.] 
1. To throw into confthon; to confound z 
to difiurb; to ruffle, Mallon, 
2. To make ſick. C 
3. To diſcompole z to diſturb the * 
| D 
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DISO'RDERED. 3. [from diſorder.) Diſor - 
derly; irregular; vicious; looſe; debauch- 
ed. Sbakeſpeare, 
DISU/RDEREDNESS, ſ. Irregularity; want 
of order; confofion, Knolles, 
DISO/RDERLY. a, { from diſorder. ] 
1. "Confuſed 5 immet bodical. Hale. 
2. Irregular; tumultuous, Addiſon, 
3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate; 
vicious. Bacon. 
- DiSO'RDERLY. ad. [from diſorder. 
3. Without rule; without method; irre- 
gularly ; confuſedly Raleigh, 
2, Without law; inorcinately. 
| Theſſalonians, 
DISO'RDINATE. #. \ dis and ordinate. ] Not 
living by the rules of virtue, Milton. 
DISO'RDINATELY, ad. Inordinately ; vi- 
ciouſly. 
DISO'RIENTATED. 2. [dis and orient.] 
| Turned trom the eaſt; turneg from the 


right direction. Harris. 
To DISO “WN. v. a. [dis and ozwn.] 
1. To deny; not to allow. Dryden. 
2. To abrogate; to renvunce, Swift. 


To DISPA'ND vv. a. [diſj ando, Latin, ] To 
diſplay; to ſpread abroad. 

DISP 4'NSIJON. /. [from diſpanſus, Latin. ] 
The act of diſplaying; diftufion ; dilata- 
tion. 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. | from diſpar, Lat.] 
1. To match unequally; to injure by 


union with ſomething inferiour in excel- 


lence, 

2. To injure by a compariſon with ſome- 
thing of leſs value. | 
3. To ticat with contempt; to mock ; to 
flout. Milton, 
4. To bring reproach upon; to be the 
cauſe of diſgrace, 

5. To marry any one to another of inferiour 
condition. 

DISÞ4"RAGEMENT. ſ. [from diſparage.] 
7. Injarious union, or compariſon with 
ſ. mething of inferiour excellence, 

L' Eftrange, 
2. {In law.] Matching an heir in mar- 
riage under bis or her degree, or againſt de 
cency. Siriney, 


3. Reproach; diſgrace ; indignity Wotten. 


DI>PA'RAGER, / One that diſgraces. 
DI SPARATES. / | diſparate, Lat.] Things 
ſo vunlike that they cannot be compared 
with each other. 
DISPA'RITY, /.-{fram diſpar, Latin.] 
hgh In-qualith; 
of rank or excellence, 
2. Diftimilitudeg unlikeneſs, 
To DISP ARK. v. a. [dis and pork. ] 
1. To throw open a park, Shakeſpeare. 
1. To ſet at large without On : 


Rogers. 


difference in degree either 
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To DISPA/RT. v. a. dis and 7215 l 
tior, Latin.] To divide in two; U 
rate; to hreak, ; 

DISPA'SSION, /. [dis and paſſin) f 4 
from mental perturoatioh, 11 

DISPA“SSLION 4 TE. a. {from du ai 
nate. ] Cool; calm; moderate; tens 


To DISPE/L. v. 4. [diſpell, Lain) 
drive by ſcattering; t diffipare, 1 
DispE NOE. ſ. [d:ſpenſe, fr] b 
coſt; charge. * 
To DISPE ND. v. 4. [diſperds, Iain 
ſpend; to con ume 9 
DISPE'NSARY.ſ. [from diſpen',)Th 
where medicines are diſpenſed, 

DiSPENSA/TION. .. {from dim 
Latin. } 
I. Diſtribution ; the a& of dead 
thing, Wa 
2. The dealing of God with his c 
method of providence, 14 
3. An exemption from ſome he. 
DISPENSA'TOR, ſ. [Latin,] Oe 
, ed in dealing out any thing; _ 
DISPE'NSATORY. /. {from dh 
book in which the compoſition ola 
cines is deſcribed and directed; ajbs 

cope ia. Hu 
To DISPE/NSE. v. a. [diſpenſer, fa 
1. To deal out; to diſtribute. 
De 
2. To make up a medicine. 
3. To Disyenss «yi, To erat 
grant diſpenſation far; to ſuſpead k 
operation, | 
DISPE'NSE, /. {from the verb.] Dit 
tion; exenption, 
DISPE NSER. /. [from diſpenſe.] Ont 
diſpenſes ; a diftributer, Y 
To DISPE/OPLE. v. a. | dis and fahle 

depopulate; to empty of people. 

DISPE'OPLER. /, | from dH 4 
populator, | 1 
To DISPE'RGE. v. 4. [diſperg9, lu 
ſprinkle. halt 
To DISPE'RSE. v. a. ¶ diſperſus, 14%) 
1. To ſcatter; to drive io an 


2. To diſſipate. | 
DISPE'RSEDLY, ad. [from died 
- a diſperſed manner. | 
bis e RSEDN ESS. f. [from dip" 

1. The ſtate of being diſperſed. 

2. Thinneſs, ſcatteredneſs. "I 
DISPE RSER. /. [from diſperſe.) A 

terer; a ſpreader, Y J 
hart cos ti {from di pee, 

1. The act of ſeattering or pte 
2. The ſtate of being ſcaicered 


DIS 


CRIT. „ 6. {dis and ſpirit.) 
o diſcourage 3 to deqect 3 co depreſs; to 


0 Clarendon. 
| {s the conſtitution of the body. 
_ Coilier, 


RITEDNESS. /. [from diſpirit. ] 
Ie of vigaur. : ; 

PLA'CE. v. 4. [dis and place.] 

o put out of place. 5 

o put out of any ſtate, condition, or 
ty, Bacon. 
odiforder. Shakeſpeare, 
4CENCY. [. [diſplicentia, Latin] 
acivility ; difobhigation, = 

difeuſt; any thing unpleafing. 
1 Decay ef Piety. 
PLANT. v. a [dis and plant.] 

e remove a plant. ; 

» drive a people from the place in 


k they have fixcd. Bacon. 
ANTA/TION. . 

he removal of a plant, 

he ejection of a people. Raleigh. 


SPLA'Y, v. a. | deſployer, French. } 
o ſpread wide. 
oexhibit to the ſight or mind. Locke, 
Jo carve; to cut up. Scectator. 
o talk without reſtraints Shakeſp. 
o ſet out oftentatiouſly to view. 

| Shakeſpeare. 
Av. ſ. [from'the verb.] An exhibi- 
of any thing to view, Spefator. 
EASANCE. ſ. { from diſpleaſe. 2 


d'ſcontent. * „ er. 
EA SANT. a. Unpleaſing; offenſive. 
a Glanwille, 
PLEASE. v. a. [dis and pleaſe. ] 
Fo offend ; to make angry. Temple. 
o diſguſt; to raiſe averſion. Locke. 
FASINGNESS. ſ. [from di pleaſirg. ] 
abveneſs; quality of offending. 


Lecke. 
EASURE. [. [from diſpleaſe. ] 
neahneſs; pain received, ocke, 
den ve; pain given. Judges. 
lager; indignation, Knolles, 
late of diſgrace, Peac bam. 


WLEASURE, v. a, To diſpleaſe z 

D pain favour, Bacon, 

IO DE. v. a. ¶ diſplodo, Latin. ] To 

ſe with a loud goiſe; to vent with 

Wo ; 10 a b 1 
. | from diſpleſus, Latin. 

G of ciſploding; a — burſt with 


8 KT, [. [dis and Port.] Play 3 ſport; 
. . F Haya d. 
ORr. 2. 4. {from the nown.] To 

7 Shakeſpeare. 
6 v. u, To play; to toy; to 


du. J (hom de! 


DIS 


1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any 
thing; regulation; diftribution. Milton. 
2. he power of diſtribution ; the right of 
beſtowing. N Atterbury, 
3. Government; conduct. Loc te. 
To DISPU'SE. v. a. [ difpoſer, French. 
I. To employ to varigus purpoſes ; to dif- 
fuſe, a Prior. 
2. Jo give; to place; to beſtow, Sf rat. 
3. To turn to any particular end or conſe- 


quence. Duden. 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpoſe, 
Spenſer, 
5. To frame the mimd. Smalridge. 
6. To regulate z 10 2 juſt. Dryden. ' 


7. To Digrosk of, "To apply to any pur- 
poſe; to transfer to any perſon. Swift, 
8. To DIS TOS E. To put into the hands 


of another. Tatler. 
9. To DisposE of, To give away, 
Waller. 
10. To Dis ros of, To employ to any 
end, | acons 
11. ToD1sposs of. To place in any con- 
dition, | Dryden. 
12. To Disrost of, To put away by any 
means, Burner, 


To DISPO'SE, V. NN, To bargain to male x 


terms. 
DISPO'SE. ſ. [from the verb] 
1. Power; management; diſpoſal. 


d bakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. Diſtribution; act of government. 
, Milton. 
3. Diſpoſition; caſt of behaviour, 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Caſt of mind; inclination. 
\ Shakeſpeare. 


DISPOYSER, ſ. [from 4iſpeſe.] 
1. Diſtributer; giver; beſtower. Craunt. 
2. Governour; regulator, Aeyle. 
3. One who gives towhom he pleaſcs. 
Prior, 
DISPOSITION. . [from diſpeſirio, Lat in.] 
1. Order; method; diſtribution, Dryden. 


2. Natural fitneſs; quality. eroton. 
3. Tendency to any act or ſtate. Bacon, 
4. Temper of mind. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Affection of kindnefs or ill- will. 
| Swift, 


6. Predominant inclination. Locke. 


DISPOYSITIVE. 2. That which implies 


diſpoſal of any property; cecretive. 

& Avlifits 
DISPO'SITIVELY, d. [ from - diſpofirive. } 
Diftributively, Brown, 


DISPO'/SITOR. /. The lord of that'fizn in 


which the pl-net is, | 


To DISPOSSE'SS, v. @. [dis and poſſeſs] 


To put oft of poſſeſſion; to deprive; to 
diſſeize. Fairfox. Kyolts, T iH f. 
DISPU/SURE. . [from diſpeſe.] 557 
: I, Di- 
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DIS 
1. Diſpoſal ; government ; power; manage: 
ment., | Sandys. 
2. Siate 3 poſtnare, Motton. 
DISPR #/ISE., /. Blame; cenſure. Addiſon, 
To DiSPRAVISE, v. 4. To blame; to cen- 
ſure, © _ Shakeſpeare, 
DISPRAV/ISER, f A cenſurer. 
DISPR A*ISABLE. a. {from diſpraiſe.] Un- 
worthy of commendat on, 
DISPRA'ISINGLY, ad. With blame. 
8 bakeiteare, 
To DISPRE/AD. v. a. [dis and ſpread.) To 


. ſpread different ways. Pope. 
DisPRO/ FIT. / Loſs; damage, 
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DISPUTA/TIOVS. a. [from 4% 
clined to diſpute; cavillin;, ©} 
DI>PU TATIVE. a. {from d pan 
to debate, 
To DISÞU/TE. 2. n. { diſpu'1, Laj 
contend by argument; to debate;y 
trovert, i 'f 
To DISYU/TE v. a. 
1. To centend for, Habe, 
2. To oppoſe; to queſſion. 
3. To diſcuſs ; to conſider, 


al 
DISPU TE. f. Conteſt; contrugh 
' % ; 


DISPRO/OF. /. [dis and proof ] Confuta-,.DISPU'TE LESS. a. Undiſputed; 


tion; conviction of ercour or falſehood, 
; | Atterbury, 
To DISPROPERTY. v. a. To diſpoſſe ſs. 
DI-PROPO'RTION, /. Unſvitableneſs in 
quantity of one thing to another; want of 
ſymmetry, . Denham. 
To DISPRUPO'RTION. .v. 2. To miſ- 
match ; to join things unſuitable, 
5 | Suckling, 
DISPROPO/RTION ABLE. a. Unſuitable in 
quan'ity or quality, Suckling. Smalridge. 
— DISPROPO'RTiON ABLENESS. ſ. Unſult- 
ableneſs to ſomething elſe. _ + 
DiSPROPO'RTION ABLY. ad.Unſuitably; 
not ſymmetrically. 
DISPROPO/R TIONAL, 2. Diſproportion- 
able; unſvmmetrical; ill adapted. | 
- DISPROPO/RTIONALLY. ad. Unſuitably 
with reſpe& to quantity or value. 
DISPROPU/RTIONATE. a. Unſymmetri- 
cal; unſvitable to ſomething elſe. Ray. 
DISPROPO'RTIONATELY. ad. Unſuit- 
ably ; unſymmetrically. 
DISPROPU/RTIONATENESS. /. Unſuit- 
ableneſs in bulk or value. | 
To DISPRO'VE. v. a. {dis and prove.] 
1. To confute an aſſertion; to convit of 
error or falſehood. H cher. 
2. To conviRt a practice of errour. Hcokey. 
DISPRO “VER. /. {from diſprove.] One that 
confutes. 
DISPU'N{>HABLE. 2. Without penal re- 
ftraint, Scout. 
DISPUT TABLE. 2. [from diſpute.] 
1. Liabie to conteſt; controvertible. 
"5&4 \ South, 
2. Lawful to be conteſted. Swift. 
DVSPUTANT. g. [from diſpute ; diſput..ns, 
Latin.] A controvertiſt; an arguer; a 
reaſoner, . . SpeFator. 
D./SPUTANT. a. Diſputing; engaged in 
_ controverſy. ilton, 
DISPUT ATION. /. [from diſputatio, Latin. ] 
- 2. The ſkill of controverſy ; argumenta- 
tion, 
2. Contreverſy; argumental conteſt. 


trovertible. | 
D SPU'TER. / A controvertift;ax 
to argument. Sul 
DISOUALIFICA'TION, . Tha 
di:qualifies, 5 . 
To DISQUA'LIFY . a. di 
1. To make unfit ; to diſable by iu 
tural or legal impediment, 
2. To depriye of a right or climb 
poftive rentiction. 
To DISQUA/NTITY. v. a. Toll 
DISQUYET. ſ. Uneaſineſs; reteſt 
ation ; anxiety, 2 
DISQUYET. @. Unquiet; _ 


To DISQUYVET, v. a. To diſturd 
uneaſy ; to fret; to ver. 
DISQUYETER. /. A diſturber; 
- rafſer, | 
DISQUTE T LY, ad, Without = 
ly. e 
DISQUI'ETNESS. J. Uneafnels; 8 
neus; anxiety. | 


DISQUI'ETUDE. . Uneaſiveſs; m 


DISQUISI'TION. ,. [A. 
Examination; diſputative enquil 


To DISRA/NK.' v. 4. To degtale 


rank. N 
DISREG A*RD. /. Slight notice; 
To DISREGA'RD. v. 4. To iht i 

tema. Sprat. 5 
DISREGA'RDFUL. 4. Neg 8) 

temptuous. | 
DISREG A'RDFULLY. ad Coat 
DISRE'L'!SH. ,. dis and relþ.) 

1. Bad tafte; nauſeovſneſs, 

2. Dilikez ſqueamiſhrehs, 

To UISRE'LISH. v. 8. | from tht 7 

1. To infect with an unple 


2. To want a taſte f. * 
DISREPUTA'TION, f. [4 * 
tion.] Diſgrace; diſhondur. Jai 
DISREPU'TE. /.. [dis a0d n 
racer ; diſhonour 3 want df 
5 


DIS 

ESPE'CT: f. [dis and reſpe#?,] Inci- 

yz want of reverence z rudeneſs. 
Claren/lon, 

EPECTFUL, a. Itreverent; un- 


| i 
ESPE'CTFULLY, ad, Irreverently. 
; Addiſon, 


7 A Wtton, 
U/PTION, ſ. {diſruptio, Latin, | The 
of breaking aſunder; a breach ; rent, 


ITISFA/CTION, Is dis and ſatiſ- 
n.] The ftate of being diflatisfied ; 
ant nt, | Rogers. 
TISFA'CTORINESS, /. [from difa- 
ay] Inability to give content. 
TISCH OR V. a. [from diffarisfy. ] 
ble-to give content, 
SSA/TISFY, v. a. [dis and ſatis/y.] 
diſcontent 3 to diipleaſe, Collier. 
SSE/CT, v. a. { diffeco, Latin. ] 
To cut in pieces. 
To divide and examine minutely, as an 
tomiſt. Atterbury. 
E/CTION, f. [difeFio, Latin, ] The 
of ſeparating the parts of animal bo- 
$3 anatomy. Glanville, 
SSE IZE. v. a. [diſſaiſer, French. ] 
diſpoſieſs; to deprive, ocke. 
LSI. [from difſaifir, French. ] 
unlawful diſpoſſefiing a man of his 
; Corel, 
EIZOR, ſ. [from diſſeixe] He that 
olſeſſes. another. 
ok MBLE, v. a. [difſimulo, Latin, ] 
to hide under falſe appearance; to pre- 
| that not to be which really is. 

| . Hayward, 
To pretend to be that which is not. 

3.8 Prior. 
IEMBLE, v. n. To play the hy- 
me, .. Rive. 
EMBLER. [. [from diſemble.] An hy- 
te; a man who conceals his true diſ- 
| . Raleigh, 
EMBLINGLY, ad. With diff mula. 
$ hypocrigcally, Xnollis. 
SEMINATE, v. 4. ſdiſſem ino, Lat.] 
ſcatter as ſeed; to ſpread every way. 
ut Hammond A terbu ry. 

INA'TION, / [d-feminatio, Lat.] 
de aQt of ſcattering like teed, Breton. 
EMINA/TOR, ſ. ( difjeminator, Lat.] 
*y ſcatters; a ſpreader, Deci of Piety. 

ON. . [ diffenjio, Latin, Dita - 
"ty ſtrife; comention 3 breach of 
Knolls. 


NS | 
— a, Diſpoſed to diſcord; 


| Ajſcham. 
BENT. le Lovin] 
Vo, 8e in opuons Addiſon, 


91. J. 


SRO/EE, v. 3. To undreſs; to un- 


Ray. Blackmore. 


' Roſcommon. - 


DTS 


2. To differ; tobe of a contrary nature. 
DISSF/NT. ſ. [from the verb.] D.ſagree- 
ment; difference of opinion; declaration of 
difference cf opinion, Bentley. 
D!SSEXTA/NEOUS. a, [from diſſent. 
Dijagre-able z inconſiſtent; contrary. 
DISSE'NTER, {/. [from diſent.] | 
1. One that diſagrees; or declares his diſ- 
agreement from an-opinion- Locke, 
2. One who, for whatever reaſon, refuſes 
the communion of the Engliſh church, 
DI5SERTA'119N, .. { difſertatio, Latin. ] 
A diſcourſe, Dope. 
To DISSE'RVE, v a. {dis and ſerve.] To 
do injury to; to miſchiet; to harm, 
| Clarendon, 
DISSE'R VICE. / [dis and ſervice. ] Injury 
miſchief, | | ollier, 
D:SSE'RV1CEABLE. à. Injurious; miſ- 
chievous. 
DISSE/R VICEABLENESS. /. Injury; harm 
hurt. | Norris. 
To DISSE/TTLE. » 4. To unſeitle; to put 
out of the eſtabliſhed ſtate, 


70 DISSE'VER. v. 4. {dis and ſever.] To 


part in two; to break; to divide; to ſe- 
parate; ta diſunite. Raleigb. 
DVSSiDENCE. F. | diffideo, Latin.] Dau- 
cord; diſagreement, 
D1SS!UL!ENCE. /. [diffilio, Litin.] The 
act of ſtarting alunder. 
DIS\FLIENT. 4. | diffliens, Latin. ] Start- 


ing aſunder; burſting in two. 


- DISS1L!/TION. |, [ difflio, Latin.] The act 


oſ burſting in two. | Boyle. 
DIs SFM LAK. a, [dis and fimilar.} Un- 
like ; heterogeneous. hoyle. Newtons 
DISSIM{LA'RITY, ſ. [from diffimilar.] 
Unlikeneſs; d:ffimilitude. Cb ne. 
DISSIMi{'L1j UDE, . Uslikeneſs; want 
of reſemblance. Stilling fleet Popes 


- DISSIMULA/TION, ,. [diffimulatio, Lat.] 


The act of diſſembling; bypo«rily, South. 

DI'SSIPABLE. a. [from d.ſipate.] Eaſily 
ſcattered, Bacon. 

To DVSSIPATE, v. 4. [diſipatus, Latin. ] 
1. 1o ſcatter every way; do diſperſe. 


Mood ward. 

2. To ſcatter the attention. Savage's Life. 

. To ſpend a fortune. London, 
DISSIPA'TION. . dif{ipatio, Latin. 

1, the act of diſperton. Hale. 

2. 'The ſtate of being diſperſed, Milton. 

3. Scattered attention. , Swift, 


To DIS3O'CLATE. v. a. [difſicio, Latin. ] 
To fevaratez to diſonite; ro pit,” '- Boyle, 


' DISSO/L V ABLE. . '{ from diffolre.} Cie 


padble f diſſolution. * Newton, 
DI'SSOLUBLE. a. | diſſo/ubilis, Latin. ] Ca- 
pable of ſeparation vt one part from an- 
"7% 2 7 W.:dwark. 

Na DISSUuLU- 
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DISSOLUBT'LITY. / diffoluble.) Li- 
ableneſt . of 4. 


| Hale. 
To DISSO/LVE. vp. a. I diſlvs, Latin. 
1. To deſtroy the A of any wy by 


 Giſuniting the parts, as by heat f — 


ocdevard, 

2. To break ; to diſunite, in any r. 

| 2 Pei. 
r looſe; to break the ties of any 

* 2 ing. : : Milton. 
4. To ſeparate perſons united, Sbaleſp. 

» To break up aſſemblies. Bacon. 

FI To folie; to clear, ' Daniel. 
7. To break an enchagtment. Milton. 


8. Te be relaxed by pleaſure, Dryden. 
To DISSO'LVE. V. A. 
1. To he meited. Addiſon, 
2. To fall to nothing. =» Shakeſpeare, 
3. To melt away in pleaſure. - 
DISSU/LVENT. a. {from diſſales.] Having 
the power of diff..lving or melting, Ray. 
DISSO/LVENT. ſ. That which has tne 
power of difunitingthe parts of any thing, 
| | * Arbuthnot. 
DISSO'LVER. 7 That which has the 
DISSQ/LVIBLE. a. {from dialvs.] Liable 
to periſh by diſſolution. Hale. 
DVSSULUTE. @. [difſelutur, Lat.] Looſe 3 
wanton xz unrefirained; luxurious; de- 
baucbed. Hayward. Rogers, 
. DVSSOLUTELY, ad. | from Ae 
Looſely; in debauchery. iſdom. 
DFSSOLUTENESS. / 7 * diffolate. ] Looſe - 
neſs; laxity of manners; debaucnery. Locke, 
. DISSOLU/TION, . [difelutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſ- 


ture. 
: 2. Tbe fate of being liquefied. 

3. he fiate of melting away. Sha . 
4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſepara- 
tion of its parts. | South, 
$+ The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any 


. Yo 
6. Death; the reſolution of the body into 
Us conſtituent elements. Raleigh, 
7. Deſtruct ion. Heoker. 
$. Breach of any thing compaQted. South, 
9. TheaQt of breaking up an afſembly. 
10. Looſeneſs of manners, Atterbury. 
DI'SSONANCE. . [diffenance, French.} A 
mixture of harſh, gabarmonious ſounds, 


0 Milton. 
DI'SSONANT, 9. [ » Latin. 
1..Harſh ; vnbarmonious, u 
2. Incongroous 3; diſagreeing. 
To DISSUA'DE. v. 3. [di vades, Latin.] 
1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or im- 
portunity from any thing, Shakeſpeare. 


2. To repreſent * unfit. Mi ton. 
| DISSUA ER, J {from ade. ] Me that 


918 
DISSUA'SION, /. [4 
of reaſon or EIB 
dehortation. 
DISSUA'SIVE, #. [from difſud, 


tatory ; tending to deter. 
DISSUA'SLVE, J Debortation; 


to turn the mind off from any p 2 
Government of th 
DISSY'LLABLE. /. [3:5 and ovud 

word of two ſyllables. * Dep 

DI'S TAF F. ſ. [virezy, Tun 


l 
1. The ſtaff from which the fu! 
in ſpinning, h U 
8 It is uſed at an emblem of th 


*. 
DI'STAFF-THISTLE, f A th 
To DIST A”IN. v. 6. [dit and n 
7. To ſtais to tinge, 
2. To blot z to fully with ia 


DI'STANCE, þ [lance French 
tin. 
1. Dance is ſpace conſiderti 
twe beings. 
3. Remoteneſs in place, 
| 3+ The ſpace kept between twowt 
in fencing, 
4+ Cantrariety ; oppoſition, { 
£8 ſpace marked on the cout 
ſes run. 01 
6. Space of time, 
5 Remoteneſs in time. 
Ideal di: junction. 
9. ReſpeR ; diſtant behaviour, 
10. Retraction of kindneſs ; t 


To DISTANCE. 5. a. [from the 
1. To place remotely ; to three d 
the view. N 5 
2. To leave behind at a rats the 
a diſtance, 

DVSTANT, 4. 2 Latin] 
1. Remote in place; not nest. 
2. Remote in time either pat u. 
3. Remote to a certain d&pnj$ 
miles diſtant. 

4. Reſerved; By, : 
5: Not primary; not obvious 

DISTA'STE, /.. I and cafe.) | 

1. Averſion of the palatez 4% 


2. Diſlike z uneafiveſs. _ 
3- Anger; alienation of affeftos 

To DIST A/STE. v. a. [from then 
3, To fill the mouth with 


2. To diſlike z to loch. 
3. To offend; to diſguſt. | 
To vex ; to exaſperate. 
DISTA'STEFUL. 4. 4 ff wifi] 
1. Nauſcovs to the palate; 


2. Offeofivgz uopleafiog- F 
- 


$ 


D1S DIS 
Malignant 3 malevolent. Brewn, DISTULLATORY. . {from difil.] Be- 
VMPER. k { dis and temper. longing to diſtillation, Bile, 
A diſproportionate mixture of parts, DISTILLER. /. — diſtil.] 

A diſeaſe ; a malady- Suctling. / 1. One who pr al * 
Wiat of due temperature. Kaleig 
Bad conftitutivn of the mind. 2. One who makes pernicious a 


Bac-n. 
of King Charles, 
Tumultuous Walter, 
Lnerfinels, Shakeſpeare. 
ISTE'MPER. ©. 4. [dir and temper, ] 


To diſeaſe. Sbaleſpeare. 


To diſorder. 


— exceſs of _—_ 
Vikas tumultuouſneſs ; outrageouſ- 


| 1 of the mind. Shakeſpeare 
— commixture of ex mes. : 


Shakeſp care. 
ND. v. 6. [ 


Latin. ] To 
h out in Them Afand Thomſ-n., 


NT, . {from diftend. ] The ſpace 
1 any thing is _ 
tos. 


E 2 . [diflentio, Latin. } 
BY — 
j ſpace ocey 


he add of — part from an- 
Watten, 

ITHRONT'ZE. v. 4. [di 3 
drone, Speaſer. 
„ en. / „ 1.10 A coupſet; 
Je of lines; an epigrem confiſting 

Camden, 


— verſes. 
r . . Idi de, Latin. ] 


drop; to fall by drops, P 
or pat an Glen, Rag, 


my 


dlet 41 in in drops. Drayton. 
d force by fire — veſſels of 


vine by Aale. Boyke. 
> A TION, / Tales, Latin. } 
a of ropping, o 1 in drops. 
' 
vhich & by out in drops. 


£4 of diflilling by fire. Newton, 
tac dawn by the fill. 


1 


DISTV/NCTION, / [diflnetic, Latio.} 


tory ſpirits, 


Want of due balance between contra- DISTULMENT. f [from difi.] That 


which is drawn by diſtillation. 


DISTINCT, a. [diffinftus, Lati 


in J 
1. Different ; nt the ſame. 4 
2. Separate; not con _ =_ ſon, 


3. Clear; unconfuſe 
4. — z variegated. 
Marked out ſpecibed, 


Milton, 
Milton 


1. Note of difference. 
2. Honourable note of ſo 


jority, 
3- That by which ohe diffe 


rs from another, 
Locke. 
4 Preference or neglect in compariſon with 
ſomething elſe. Dryden, 
5. Separation of complex notions. 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. DiviGon into different parts, Dryden. 
7. Notation of difference between things | 


- ſeemingly the ſame; diſcrimination. 


Norris, 
8. Difcernment ; judgment; 


DISTINCTIVE. a. {from diftin&.] 


1. That which makes diſtiget ion or dif. 


ference, Pope. 

2. Having the power to diſtingviſh; judi- 

cious. Browns, 
DISTUNCTIVELY, ad. In _ order 3 

not conſuſedly. hakeſpeares 
DISTVYNCTLY. ad, [from diſtin. ] 

1. Not can fuſedly. Newton, 

2. Plainly z clearly, Dryden. 


DISTYNCTNES. /. [from difing. 


1. Nice obſervation of tne difference be- 
tween things Ray. 
2. Such — of things as makes 
them eaſy to be obſerved, 


To DISTYNGUISH. v. 4. [difinguo, Lat.] 


1. To note the diverfity of things. Hooker. 
2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark. 
of honour, Prior. 


3. Todiride by notes of diverſity. Burner, 


4. To know one from another by any 
mark. Watts, 


$ To di ſcern critically 3 to * 
6. To cbnſiitute difference z to ſpeciſeate. 
Locks, 
To make known or eminent. 


To DIS] I'NOUISH. v. „ To make dif- 


nn to find or ſhew the difference. 
Child, 


” p1ST/OUnRmABLE, . [from A- 


Nnaz 1. Capable 


J DISTRA'IN . a. [from diſringo, 3. To interrupt 3 to hinder, 
- Toa DISTRA'IN, ©. n. To makerfeizure,  DISTU/RBA4NCE. /, | from dfw] 


— — — ERIE On In nn Yoo A ITS oo TR oe ́*˙i —. — 


' DIS DIS 


1. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed, Hale. 3. The thing ſeized by lw. 
2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 4. Calamity; miſery ; misforturs 
Swift: To DIS TRE COS. v. a! { from the muy 

DIST!YNGU]SHED, Part. a, Eminent 3 ex- 1. To proſecute by law to s {nm 
 traord:nary, Rogers. 2. To haraſs; to make miſcribly 
DES 1V/NGUISHER. g. {from diſtinguiſb.] | Den 
1. A ju4icious obſerver ; one that accurate» DISTRE/SSFUL, a. \ diftreſs and fil 
ly diicerns one thing from another. ſerable; full of trouble ; full of a 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from an- | 
other by proper marks of diverſity. To DISTRIBUTE. v. a. [A 
£ | | Brown. , To divide among more. than ten 
DISTVY/NGUISHABLY, ad. With diſtinc=- out. Spen'er, N 
tion. Bae nen Pope. DISTRIBUTION. f. [diftribais 
Dis TFTNGUISHMEN r. ſ. Diſtinction; ob- 2. The act of diſtributing or dal 


ſervation of difference, Graunt, to others, a 

To DIS TO HRT. v. 9. | diſtortus, Latin.] 2. Act of eivine in charity, 
1. To writhe; to twiſt; to deform by ir- DISTRIY/BUTIVE. a. [from ih 
regular motions, Smith, Thot which is employed in afig 
2. To put out of the true direction or others their portions; as, i 
poſture, |; | Tillotſon. + juſtice, _ . 5 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning. DISTRI'BUTIVELY, ad. [from 


Peacham, tive. 
DISTO/RTION. [. [difortio, Lat.] lrregu- 1. By diſtribution. 
lar motion by which the face is writhed, or 2. Sinęly; particularly, 


the parts diſordered, Prior, DVSTRICT,. /. { diſtrictus, Latin] 
Ts DiSTRACT, v. 4. part. paſſ. diſtracted; 1. The circuit within which amd 

anciently diſtraught. [ diſtractus, Latin, ] be compelled to appearance. 
1. To pull different ways at once, 2. Circuit of authority; pine, 


2. To ſepara: e; to divide. Shabeſf eare. 
3. To turn from a fiagle direQtion toward 3. Region; country; territory. Iu 
various points, South. To DISTRU'ST. 2. a. [di and f, 
4. To fill the mind with contrary confi- regard with diffid-nce ; not totuk 
dera ions; to perplex. Pſalms, Locke, DIS TRUST. . [from the verb. 


5. To make mad. Locke, 1. Loſs of credit; loſs of confdeat 
D:STRA'CTEDLY. ad. [from difract.] 60 - | 
Madly; frantickjy, ' Shakeſpeare, 2+ Suſpicion, - ” ; 
DISTRA/CTEDNESS. /. [from dijfira#.] DISTRU'STFUL. a. [difroft u 
The ſtate of being diftrated ; madneſs, 1. Apt to diftruſt ; ſuſpicious, 
DISTRA'CTION. / [ diftra#io, La in. 2, Not confident; diffideot, 6 

1. Tendency to different parts. 3. Diffident of himſelf; tim u 


Shakeſpeare, DISTRU'STFULLY. ad. la at 
2. Confuſion ; fate in which the atten- manner. - —- 
tion is called different ways. Dryden, DISTRU'STFULNESS. /. The 


3. Perturbation of mind. '  Tatler, being diftruſtful;- want of conftem 
4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the To DIS TU RB. v. a. { difturbo, bs 
Wits, Atterbury, 1. To perplex; to diſquiet. 

5. Diflurbance;z tumult cauſed by differ- 2. To coafound; to put ine 

ence of ſentiments. Clarendon, motions. 


Latin.] To ſeise. - Sbakeſj are. 4. To turn off from any direcꝰios N 


A | Marvel, . Perplexity; interruption of us 
ſeizes. | 2% Confuſion ; diſorder, 
DIS TRA/INT.: /, fir im diftrain.] Seizure, 3. Tumult; violation of peace, 
DISTRA/UGH T. gart. & [from diſtract.] DISTURBER, /. [from dihirh ] 
Diſtracted. | b TS: Camden. 1 A violator of peace. he — 
DISTRE'SS: þ Aiſtieſſe, French. E 40 mults, „ 2 n * 
1. Ihe act of making a legal ſeizure. 2. He that cauſes perturbation * 
2. Compulſion, by which a man is aſſur- Si v2 etl 5 
6 ed to appear in court, or pay a debt. ei To DISTU*RN, *. a+ [di and 
7 Convel. turn off. bo ; 1 


ATION. f. In and waluation.] 2. Any conneil affembled, Pope. 
. reputation. To DIVA RICA TE. v. . [divaticaess, 


Bacon. Lotine] To be parted into two; to become 

A'LUE. v. 4. [dis and value.] To forked, S224 Woudward. 
. Government of the Tongue. To DIVA/RICATE. v. 4. To divide into 
FLOP, v. & [developer, French, ] two to mage forked, 3000 Grezw. 
rer. 8 meinen [ divaricatio, ya, 
JON. . [dis and union. 1. Partition iat two. | Ray. 
= { — Glanville. 2. Diviſion of opinions. Braun. 
Leb of concord. | To DIVE. v. n. [tippan. Saxon, ] | 
NIUTE, va {dis and unite] 1. To fink voluntarily under 9 

k (02 ; to divide. . | 

e och. 0 2, Togo under water in ſearch of any th ing. 
Vr E. v. n. [dis and wnite.] To 1 411 Rakigh, 
under; to become ſeparate. 3. To go deep lato any queſtion, or ſcience, 

. South, | 10 Davies. Blackmore, 

ITY. /. Fdis and unity.] A ftate of 4 To immerge into any buhneſs or condi- 
I ſeparation, More. tion. Shakeſpeare, 
aGE. / [dis and uſage.] The gradual To DIVE. v. 4. To explore by diving. 
on of uſe or cuſtom. Hooker, ©» Denbam, 
E. . [dis and wſe.] DIVER. ſ. [from dive.] : 

Nation of uſe; want of practice. 1. One that ſinks voluntarily under wer. 
Nation of cuſtom, Arbutbnzt, 2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 
U'SZ. v. a. [dit and »ſe.] „ , treaſure. ; Woodsoard, 
b ceaſe to make uſe of, Dryden, 3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
b difacenſtom, ' _ Pryden, ſtudy. Wotton, 
O UH. v. 4. [dis and woucb, } To To DIVE'RGE, v. n. [ diverg:, Latin.] To 
yy the credit of z to contradict, tend various ways from one point. 

Shakeſpeare, Nexwtong : 


rep. , [dis and it.] De-. DIVE/RGENT. a. [from divergens, Latin. | 
ef the wits; mad z diftraQted. _ Tending to various parts from one point, 


Drayton, DVVERS, a. [diverſus, Latin,} Several; 

| [dickt, Dutch.] A ditty; à poem, - ſundry ;, more than one. Whig fre," 
1 h Spenſer, DVYVERS Z. 4. [ diver ſus, Latin, ] k 

I. . de, Saxon, ] 1. Different from another, Daniel. 
trench cut in the ground uſually be- 2. Diſferent from itſelf ; multiform. + 
h fields, Arbuthnot, REES Ben Fonſun, 
ny long narrow receptacle of water, 3. In different dire ions. Pope. 
a Bacon, DIVERSIFICA'TIQHN. A. [from diverſify. ] 


he moat with which a town is ſur- 1. The att of changing forms or quauties. 
ded, Knclles, Boyle. 


ub is uſed, in compoſition, of any 2. Variation ;.variegation, 
| worthleſs, Shakeſpeare, 3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 
ICH, v. 2. To make a ditch. 4. Change; alteration. Hale. 


Sau ft. To DIVERSIFY, v. a. ¶ diverſfier, Fr.] 
| ae a. Brought forth in 1. To make different from another; to d:ſ- 


eh. Fbaleſpeare. tingu ſh. Addiſon. 
MER. .. (from dirch,] One who Gigs 2. To make different from itſelf ; to va- 
hex, | DEE wift, riegate. | Sidney. 
YRA'MBICK. / [dichyrombus, Lat.] DIVERSION. / [from divert.) 

long in honour of Bacchus. 1. The act ot turning ang thing off from 
ny poem written with wildneſs. its courſe, Bacon. 


Coꝛoley. 75 The cauſe by which any thing is turned 


UNDER, ſ. Pepperwort. from its proper courſe» or: tendency, 


ANY. / [difamnus,. Latin, ] An ; | Denham. 
. Nn 3. Sport; amuſement; ſomethiag that vn- 
'ED. a. [from ditty.] Sung; adapted bends the mind. aller 


ußck. |  Dliiton, 4. [In wars] The act or purpoſe of draw 
Y, / [dicht, Dutch, ] A poem to be, ing the enemy off from ſome deſign, by 


A ong, | -- Hooker, threagening or attacking a diſtant part. 
| * 7 [An Arabick word.] "- DIVERSITY. /. [diver fite, Fr, from diver- 
council of the oriental princes, Fitas, Latin. ] 


1. Diff.re 


Div 


1. — diſimilitude; unlikeneſs, 


Hooker, 

3. Variety. s Arbutbnot, 
3. DiſtinQion of being; 6 
Vartegation, pe. 


pivERSL V. as. fm diverſe. 
1. Jn different ways; — variouſly. 
Motion. 


2. In different directions. 

To DIVE! RT. v. 4. [diverte, Latin. ] 
1. To turn off from any direction or 
courſe. Locke, 


2. To draw forces to a different part. 


Davies. 

3. To withdraw the mind. Pbilięs. 
4. To pony to exhilarate, 2 
$5. To ſubvert; to deſtroy. Shakeſpeare. 

DIVE/RTER, /. {from the verb.] Any thing 
that diverts or alleviatez, Vallon. 

Te DIVERTI'SE. v. a. [divertifer, French. ] 
To pleaſe; to exbilarate z to divert. 


DIVE'RTISEMENT. / [ divertifſement, Fr. 
Diverfion ; delight; — Gov. of 7 
DIVE/RTIVE, a. {from dt.] Recrea- 
tive; amuſive. Rogers. 
To DIVE'ST, v. 4. [deveftir,Fr.] To ſtrip; 
to make naked. Denham. 
DIVE'STURE. ſ. [from divef.] The act of 
putting off. | Boyle. 
DEVUDABLE, 2. [from divide.] Separate 3 
different; parted. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVY.YDANT. @. {from divide. Different; 
ſeparate. Shakeſpeare. 
To DIVI DE. v. a. [divido, Latin. } 
1. To patt one whole into different pieces. 
N J Kings. Lecke. 
2» To ſeparate ; to keep apart; to ſtand as 
a partition between, Dryden, 
3. To di ſunite by diſcord. Luke, 
4. To deal out; to give in ſhares. Locle. 
8. ToſeparateintelleQually; to diſtinguiſh. 
To DIVI'DE. u. =, To part; to ſunder; to 
| | break friendſhip. Shakeſpeare. 
DIVIDEND, /. {from divide, Lat. 
I, A ſhare; the part allotted in diviſion. 
| Decay of hy 6 
2. Dividend is the number giveg to 
parted or divided. Cocker, 
DIVYDER, /. [from divide. } 
1. That whi R 
hots igby. 
2, A diſtributer; he who deals out to each 
his ſhare, Luke. 
3» A difuniter. ; . Swift. 
A particular kind of compaſſes. 
pid FDUAL. a. [dividuus, Latin.] Divid- 
ed 6 ſhared or participated in —_—_ 


DIVINA/TION. . [divinatio, Latin, ] Pio 
$iQion or foretelling future things. 


DIV 


DIVINE, a. [divinus, Lata. 
1. Partaking of the nature of CU 


2. Proceeding from God; og | 
not buman, 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme dem 


4. Preſageful; divining; pricey 


DIVINE, /. 
1. A miniſter of the goſpel; a wil 
clergyman. 
2. A man ſkilled in divinity; at 


To DIVINE. v. @. divine, Latin]? 
tel; to 1 | | 
To DIVINE. v. 3. 
1. To utter prognoftication, $ 
2. To feel preſages. 
5 To conjecture; to gueſs, be 
DIVI/NELY. ad. [from divine] 
1. By the agency or influcace of UN 


2. Excellently; = Ved. 
0 * 

| 7 In a manner noting a dei. 
DIVI'NENESS, J. [from di! 0" 


1. Divinity; participation of the 
nature. 
2. Excellence in the ſupreme dm 


DIVTINER. ſ. [from divine.] 
I. One that profeſſes div inatlos, 
of revealing occult things by ſupe 
means. 

2. Conjecturer; gueſſer. 

DIVI'NERESS. /. L from diviar,] & 
pheteſs. 

DIVI/NITY. g. [divinite, French; d 
Latin,} 

1. Partieĩpatian of the nature ani em 
of God; deity; godhead, vu 
2. The Deity ; the. Supreme den 
Cauſe of cauſes, 
2. Falſe god. | 
4. Celeſtial being. = 
5. The ſcience of divine thing3! 


6. Something ſupernatural. Sta 
DIVT'SIBLE. @. | divifbibs, Lade, 
ble of being divided into parti; M 


DIVISIBFLITY, . [divifilit, 1® 
The quality of admittiog ay 


DIV1/SIBLENESS. ,. [from d 
viſibility z ſeparability. _ 

DIVVSION, J. [divifo, Lain: 
1. The act of dividing an; 9 


2. The ſtate of being divided: 
3+ That by which any thing A 


yl 


912 DoCc 


which is ſeparated from the DI ZZV. 4. Lor, Saxon.] | 
12 , Addiſon, . Giddy ; vertiginous. Shateſpeere, 


ions diſcord 4 difference. 2. Ca giddigeſfs, Shaheſpeare, 
0s f Decay Plety. . 3307 thoughtleſs, Milton, 
of the parts into which a diſcourſe To DIZ ZV. v. 4. To whirl round; to make 
_—_ „„ © Ay ws 
| the notes of mu oDO,v.e.p z part. pad], 
ns Sba le . don, Saxon; doen, Dutch. ] 
diftiation, xodus, 1. To practiſe or act any thing good or 
3 arithmetick.] The ſeparation or bad, Pſalms, 
ng of any number or quantity given, 2. To perform; to atebieve. Collier, 
boy parts aſſigned, Cocker. 3. To execute; to diſcharge, CO 
$ubdivi6on; diſti action of the 1 4. To cauſe. __ 
r 4 


ſpecies. Sbake . . To tranſact. 
R. /. [diviſer, Latin.] The num- To produce any effect to another. 
ven, by which the dividend is divide | $ Y 
7. To have recourſe to; to practiſe as the 


RCE. ſ. [divorce, French. | effort. Jeremiah, 
rer and 8. — _—— 
den. . 
paration z diſunion. King Charles... . To exert; to put forth, 2 Tim, 
ie ſentence by which c marriage is 10. To manage by way of intercourſe or 
ved. | — 2 Rowe. 
cauſe of any penal ſeparation, 11. Togaina point; to e y influence. 
Eo Shakeſpeare. p Shakeſpeare, 

FORCE. v. 0. [from the noun. } 12. To make any thing what it is not. 
o ſeparate a huſband or wife from the v 


' 13. To ſi niſh; to end. . 
d force aſander z to ſeparate by vio= 14. To conclude ; to fettle, Tilaſſes. 
| Hooker, 15. This phraſe, bar to vo with, fignifies 
o ſeparate from another, Hooker, bo to beſtow ; what uſe to make of whar 
b take away, Shak „ Courſe to take; how to employ; which 
, [from divorce. } Di- way to get rid of. Tillotſon, 
; ſeparation of marriage. Deuteron, To DO. v. n. 
RCER, /. [from divorce.] The perſon 1. To act or behave in any manner welt 
k which produces divorce or ſepara= orill, 
Drummond. 


TICK. „ erde ru a. To make an end; 7 
. J Having the . 
to provoke urine. J Arbuthnots 3. To ceaſe to be concerned with ; to ceaſe 
NAL. 3. [diurnus, Latin, ] to care about. Selling fleet, 
ating to the day, Brown, 4. To fare; to be with regard to ficknels or 
_— ting tbe day, Prior, health ; as, bow do you P Sbaleſpeart. 
ned ia a day ; daily; quotidian. 8. To ſucceed; to fulfil a purpoſe. 


JL, {. [darnal, French. A jour- 6. To Do it uſed far any verb to fave the 
y- 
day, come ror. 


PRNITY, ,. (divturniter, Latin, 7. De is a word of vehement 
N of duration, ( — or earneſt requeſt; as, be/p me, doz mate 


'LGE, v. a. Id vulgo, Latin, baſle, do. Taylor. 
> Pt j to make public, + 8. To Dois put before verbs 2 


Milton, letively ; as, I do ory 4 love; I did 
Eh. [from der.] A publither, , pong 1 loved n 2 


. co, 
| King Charles. Sometimes emphatically z as, 7 46 
— (, Latin. Tue u bin, but will nat cron bas. my 


1 Foren. - 
oy . {from_dight.] To dreſs; 70. Some'imes by way of oppolitiod ; as, 


DO» 


— . T did love bim, but ſcorn bim now. 

e Lien dizzy.) A Block» DO/CIBLE. a. Ideelle, Latin.] Traftablez 

NESS docile; eaſy to be taught. ilron, 
1 |. [from .] Gidtmeſs, DO'CIBLENESS. f. {from de] Teach - 
'A . Glanville. ablcacls; docility. W. alton. 
1 


| repetition of the verb; as, J come, 
PALLY, od [rom i Daily , away ch 1 FL 
at 


ä 8 3 — — - 


1 
[ 


—— — — 


2332.5 — 4 — — — — - r — 0 A 2 2 


. — 


2. The art of teaching. 


Deo D 


' DD/CILE, 4. [decitis, Latin] Teschable; 
f E lis. 
'- "DOCYLITY. / [decile Fr. from decilitas, 
Latin. | Apineſs to be taught ; readineſs to 
Grew. 


eafily inſt uAtcd z iriftable, 


learn. A 
DOCK. . vocca, Saxon. ] An herb, 


Dock. ,/. The ſtump of the tail, which re- 
; Crew, 
Dock. ſ. [As fume imagine, of dex. 


A place where water is let in or out at 


mains after docking. 


, pleaſure, where ſhips are built or laid up. 


To DOCK, +. a. [from doch, a tail. 

1. To cut off a tail. 

2. To cut any thing ſhort, 

3. To cut off part of a reckonirg. 

4 To lay the ſhip in a dock. 

Do CK ET. /. A direction tied. upon goods; 
a ſummary of a larger writing, | 

DO'CTGR, ſ. I doctor, Latin, ] 

1. One that has taken the higheft degree 

in the faculties of divinity, law, or phyſick. 


In ſome univerſities they have doors of 


muſick. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. Aman ſkilled in any protefion, 
* | ; Derbam. 


3. A phyſician z: one who undertakes the 


cure of diſeaſes. wats Hark 
4. Any able or learned man, igby. 
7 DOCTOR. v. a. {from the noun. ] To 

phyſick; to cure. | 


DO/CTORAL. 4. [defralir, Latin.] Re- 


lating to the degree of a doctor. 


| DO/CTORALLY. ad. [from doctoral.] In 


manner of a doctor. __  Hahkewill, 
'DO'CTORSHIP, /. [from defor.] The rank 
© of a doctor. Clarendon, 
DOCTIRUVNAL. a. ¶ doctrina, Latin, ] 
1. Containing docttiue. South, 


2. Pertaining tothe act or means of teach- | 


ing. Hooker. 
DOCTRINALLY. ad. [from doctrine.] In 
the form of doctrine; poſitively. Kay. 
DO/CTRINE. J. [ docrina, nv, 
1. The principles or poſitions of any ſet 
or maſter, Atterbury. 
; Mark. 
DO/CUMENT. ſ. [dicumentum, Latin, ] 

1. Precept; inſtruction; direction. 
8 Waits, 
2. Precept in an ill ſenſe; a precept ma- 
© - gifterially dogmatical. | 
* Government of the Tongue, 


Slinner.] Dodger is a fingular plant: 
when it firſt ſhoots from the ſeed, it has 


the roots of other plants; but the capil- 
"Lbments ſoon after clinging about theſe 
plants, the roots wither away. From this 
time it propagates itſelf along the flalks 
of che plant, It has no lea ves. Hill. 


Addiſon, : 


. Swift, 


DOG, .. [ deggbe, Dutch.] 


* | 'DOG-TEETH. J. The teeth io 
'DO/DDER, F. [ touteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch. 


DOG-TRICK, f. [deg avid 


little roots, which pierce the earth near 


DO/G-BANE, J. [deg 0d 
DO'G ERA V TAI. J Ci 


that bears the hig. 


Dog 


DO*DDERED. a. [from dedder,) 0 
-with dodder, 99 
DODE'CAGON. ſ. [3/3:uz anda 
figure of twelve hdes. 
DUDECA! EMO/RION, / I 
The twelfth part. 
To DODGE. v. . ſ from des. 
1. To uſe craft; to deal with thy 
tion. | | 
2. To ſhift place as another ay 


* 

3. To play faſt and looſe; to nit 

tions and diſappoint them. 
DO/DKIN. /. Iden, Uutch,) 4 

or little doit; a low coin, 
DO/DMAN: /. The name of 2 fl 
DOE, /. Ida, Saxon. ] A ſhe der; 

male of a buck, 
DOB. /, [from to do.] A feat; 

has ro do. | 
DO'ER. . [from # do 
1. One that does any thing gut 


2. Actor; agent. 
3. An active, or buſy, or valiat 


4. One that habitually perform 


tiſes. 


DOES. The third perſon from 40 


To DO FF. v. a. from de of.] 
1. To put off dreſs. Miltos, Dy 
2. To ſtrip. 
3+ To put away; to may 


4. To delay; to refer to anothe | 


1. A domenick animal 
in his ſpecies, 
2. A conſtellation called Sinus, f 
cula, rifing and ſetting withibe 
the dog- days. 

3. A reproachful name for a 0 


Ly 


4. To give or ſend to the Doch 

away. To go to the Docs; 10 b 

. deſtroyed, or devoured. 

5. It is uſed as the male of ſexe 

as, the dog fox, the dog otter. | 

70 DOG, v. a, To hunt 25208 
and indefatigably. 


head next to the grindersj 15 5 


turn; ſorly or brutal 


DO/GBRIAR. {, [dog and 


DOG 
CHEAP, a. [deg and cheop.] — 


logs meat. . 
dars. ſ. [deg and days. ] The days 
« hich the dogſtar rites and ſets with the 
| ; Clarendon. 
E. .. [dege, Italian. The title of the 
ef magiſtrate of Venice and Geno. 
Addiſon, 
FISH. /, [from deg and f/.] A ſhark. 
FLY. /. A voracious biting fly. 
C man, 
GED. 2. [from deg.] Sullen ; four; 
die; ilt-humoured; gloomy. Hudibras. 
GEDLY. ad. { from dogged. | Sullenly; 


dm1ly, | 

0 "NESS. ſ. [from dogged. ] Gloom 
wind; ſullenneſs. 

GER, /, A {mall ſhip with one maſt, 
GEREL, @. Vile; deſpicable; mean. 


Dryden, 
GEREL, /. Mean, deſpicable, worth- 
verſe-, Swift, 


GI*H, 4. [from deg.] Curriſh ; bru- 


HEARTED. 2. [dig and beart.] 
jel; pitileſs ; malicious. Shakeſpeare. 
HO'LE., ſ. [deg and bole.) A vile 
Mtation. Pope. 
KE'NNEL, Is [dog and kennel] A 
e hut or houſe for dogs. Tatler. 
LOUSE. /. [deg and louſe.] An inſect 
t harbours on dogs, | 

MA. ſ. (Latin. ] Eſtabliſhed principle 
led no ion. Dryden. 
MA TICAL. 2 3. [from dogma.] Au- 
MA“TIck. 5 thoritative; magiſte- 
poſitive. B.yle. 
MA"TICALLY, ad. [from degmatical. 
aiſterially; poſitively, Scut h. 
MA'TICALNESS, /. [from dogmati- 
] Magiſterialneſs ; mock authority. 
MATIST. / { degmatiſte, Fr.] A ma- 
erlal teacher ; a bold advance of prin- 
ler. Watts, 
VGMATIVZE. v n. [from dogma. } To 
it poſitively z to teach magiſterially. 

l Blackmore. 
MATI'ZER. /. from degmatixe. An 
ter; a magiſterial teacher. Hammond. 
ROSE. ſ. [dog and ro/e, | The flower 
the hip, Derham, 
SLEEP. / [dog and fleep,] Pretended 
Addiſon. 


Dryden. 
- AR. g. {dog and far.] The ſtar 
32 name to the dogdays, Addiſon. 
Sh þ A plant. Miller. 

OT. /. A gentle trot like that of a 
« Hudibras, 


FRY, 4. Tired az dog. Shakeſp. 


 DOU'LLY. 


MEAT. / la and meat, ] Refuſe z | 


DOL 


DO/GWOOD. See ConxrLIAN CHERRY, 
DOY/INGS. [from to do.] 
1. Things done; events; tranſactions. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2, Feats; actions, good or bad, Sidney. 
3. Behaviour; conduct, Sidney. 
4. Stir; buftle;z tumult. Hosler. 


5- Feſtivity; merriment; as gay doings, 
DOIT. g. fduyt, Dutch,| A ſmall piece of 
money. Shakeſpeare, 


| * 
DOLE. /. [from deal; dælan, Saxon, ] 


1. The af ot diftribution* or dealing. 

” Clea veland. 
2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. 

7 Hudibras, 
3. Provifion or money diſtributed in cha- 
rity. : D den. 
4. Blows dealt out» ilton. 
5. [from dolor, Lat.] Grief; ſorrow; mi- 


ſery. Shakeſpeare, 
Ts DOLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
deal; to diſtribute, Dick. 


DO'LEFUL. 2. ¶ dole and full] 
1. Sorrowful; expreſſing grief. 
South, Dryden. 
2. Melancholy; feeling grief. Sidney. 
3. Diſmal; impreſſing forrow. - Hooker, 
DU'LEFULLY, ad. [from doleful.] In a 
doleful manner, 
DO*'LEFULNESS. ſ. ff om doleful.] 
1. Sorrow; melancholy, 
2. Querulouſneſs, 
3. Diſmaine(s. 
DO&/LESOME. 3. [from dale.] Melancholy; 
gloomy ; diſmal. - Pope, 
DO/LESOMELY, ad. [ from deleſeme.] In a 


doleſlome manner. 


DO'LESOMENESS, /. {from di ame. 


Glcom ;z melancholy, 
DOLL. ſ. A little giri's puppet or baby. 
DOLLAR. . [daler, Dutch.} A Dutch and 
German coin of different value, from about 
two ſhillings and fixpence to four and ſix- 
ence, 
ſ. A ſpecies of woollen ſtuff, fo 
called, I ſupp-ſe, from the name of the firſt 
maker, Congreue. 
DOLORITFICK. 4. | dolerificus, Lat.] That 
which cauſes grief or pain. 


Ray. 
BO'LOROUOUS. a. [from delor, Ln 
on, 
Mare. 


1. Sorrowful ; doleful ; diſmal, 
2. Paintul. | . 
DO/LOUR. f. [delor, Latin. ] 


1. Grief; ſorrow. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Lamentation; complaint. 
3. Pain; pang. Bacon, 


DO'LPHIN, /. [de/pbin, Lat.] The name 
of a fiſh. Peacham. 

DOLT. [del, Teutonick.] A beavy ſtu- 
pid feilow ;z a thickſcul Shakeſpeare, 

DO/LTISH. a. [from delt.] Stupid; mean; 
blockiſh | 


3 88. 
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DON 


* 


able. 

DOMAIN. ſ. [ domaine, French. ] 
1. Dominion; empire. 

2. Poſſeſſion; eſtate. 

DOME. ſ. ¶ dome, French. ] 

1. A building; a houſe; a fabrick, Prior, 
2. Hemiſpherical arch; a cupola, 

— a. ¶ domeſticus, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to the houſe; not relating to 
things publick. Hooker, 
2. Private; not open, Hooker, 
3. Inhabiting the houſe; not wild. Aadiſ. 

4. Not foreign; inteſtine. Shakeſpeare, 

To DOME/STICATE. v. a. [from dome ſ- 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


tick.) To make domeſtick; to withdraw | 


from the publick. 
To DO'MIFY, v. 4. To tame. 
DO MINAN T. 4. [deminant, Fr.] Predo- 
minant ; preſidiag; aſcendant. 
To DO/MIN ATE. v. a. [dominaius, Latin. ] 
To predominate; to prevail over the reit, 
Dryden. 
DOMINA'T!ON, ſ. [ dominatic, Latin. } 
1. Power; dominion, Shakeſpeare, 
2. Tyranny ; inſolent authority. n atbhnot. 
3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of 
angelick beine. AMiiton, 
DO/MINATiVE. . [from dominate, | Im- 
perious; inſolent. 
DOMINATOR. |. [Latin.] The preſiding 
wer, amden, 
Te DOMINE'ER. v. n, | dominor, Lat.] To 
rule with ipſolence; :0 ſwell; to act with- 
gut controul. Prior. 
DOMI'NICAL. a. [ dorinicalis, Latin. ] 
Thot which denotes the Lord's dey, or 
Sunday. Holder. 
DOMINION. /, { dominium, Latin. 
1. Sovereign authority; unlimited power, 
| Ticke!l, 
2. Right of poſſeſſion or uſe, without being 


Clarij/a. 


accountable. Locle. 
3. Territory; region; diftirict, Davies, 
4. Predominance z aſcendant. Dryaen, 
5. An order of angels. Col, ſſians, 


DON, 7. [ dominrs, Latin.) The Span:th 
title for a gentleman; as, Day Quixote. 
To DON, v. a. [Todo en.] To put on. 


DO'NARY. / ſdonarium, Latin.] A thing 
given to ſacred uſes, 
DONA/TION. 6 [d:natio, Latin.] 
1. The act of giving any thing. 

2. The grant by which any thing is given, 
6 Raleigh, 
DO'NATIVE. /. [donatif, French. 

1. A gift; a largels; a preſent, Hofer. 

2. In law. ] A benefice merely given and 

collated by the patron to a man, without 


the ordinary , Cope! * 


DO'MABLE,. a. [domabilis, Latin. ] Tame - 


Fairfax, | 


South, 


DO'RMANT, #, [du'mant, Fred: 


DONE. part. paſſ. of the verb 774 
DONE. interject. The word by wg 
wager is concluded; when a . 
tered, he that accepts it ſays dn 


DO'N JON. ſ. [now dungen.] Thel 
and ſtrongeſt tower of the cafll:, u 
priſoners were kept. | 

DO'NOR, ſ. A giver; a beſtour, 


DO'ODLE. /. A trifler; an idle, 
To DOOM, v. 4. [de man, Saxon,) 
1. Jo judge. | 
2. To condemn to any puniſhna; 
ſentence, 
3- To pronounce condemnation wa 
} 
4. To command judicially or ak 
tively, Ka 
5. To deſtine; to command by 
trolable authority. 
DOOM. {. [ vom, Saxon. ] 
1. 8 ſentence; judgment, 1 
2. Jhe great and final judgment. 
H. 
3. Condemnation- aue 
4. Determination declared, & 
5. The ſtate to which one is den 


1 


6. Ruin z deſtryuQion, 8 
Do OMSD AV. ſ. {doom and dy]. 
1. The day of final and unizen 
ment; the laſt, the great day. 
2. The day of ſentence or _ 


DO'OMSDAY- BOOK. .. I 
book. ] A book made by order of Wil 
the Conqueror, in which the eien 
kingdom were regiſtered, 

DOOR. . von, Saxon. | N 
I, The gate of a houſe ; that bid 
to yield entrance. Jak 
2. In familiar language, a houſe. A 
3. Entrance; portal, * 
4. Paſſage; avenue; means of "I 


5. Out of Doors, No more to bee 
fairly ſet away. 4 
Input 

9 


6. At the Duok of any one. 
chargeable upon him. "= 
7. Next Doo to. Approachin tj 
to. 8 1 

DO'ORCASE. /. [door and as) 
frame in which the door 5! 12 


DO'ORKEEPER. , [dur wi 
Porterz one that keeps the 110 | 
houſe. 7 


DO/QUET. /. A paper containing Wh 


(op® 


1. Sleeping. > F 


DOT 


a ſleeping poſture. Grew, 
rivate; not publick. Baton, 
oncealed; not divulged. Swift. 


eaning ; not perpendicular. Cleaveland. 
MITURY. f. { der mitorium, Latin. 
place to ſicep in; @ room with many 
| Mortimer. 
durial place. As liſfe. 
MOUSE. /. [dermio and mouſe.] A 
Il animal which paſſes a large part of 
winter in fieep. Ben Jonſon. 
J [from dern, German, a thorn. 
name of a fiſh, Carew. 
NICK. . [ of Dorrnick, in erate 
ecies of linen cioth uſed in Scotlan 
he table, 
e, v. . Tt, ſtupid, Teutonick.] 
d-afca or ſtupify with noiſe. Skinner, 
N. , A kind of fing inſet; the 
ge- chaſer. ; Grezo, 
SEL, ; ſ. [from dorſum, the back.] 
ER. 1 A pannier; a baſket or bag, 
of which hangs on either fide of a beaſt 
durthen. | 
SS|FEROUS. 2 3. [dorſum and fero, 
akO bs. or pario, Lat.] Hav- 
the property of bearing on the back; 
| of plants that have the feeds on the 
K of their leaves, as fern. 
TURE, /. {from dormiture; dor toir, 
J A dormitory z a place vo fleep in. 


Bacon. 
Le. | 
So much of any medicine as is taken at 
time, 1 incy. 
As much of any thing as falls to NR 8 
Hudibras. 
The utmoſt quantity of ſtrong liquor 
t a man can ſwallow, 
DSE, v. a, To proportion a medicine 
perly to the patient or diſeaſe, 
dL. . {from donſel.] A pledget; a 
lule or lump of lint. iſeman, 
the ſecond perſon.of do. Addiſon. 
. [from jot, a nine A ſmall 
* pot made to mark any place in a 
*.. 
r. . [from the noun.] To make 
WW: or (pots, 
AGE. / [from dere. ] 
Lon ot underftanding z imbecility of 
| * Davies. Suckling, 
eee fondneſs. Dryaen, 
. ain, Latin.] Relating to 
4 8 of a woman; conſtituting her 
Io 5 Garth, 
D. 7. from dote.] A man whoſe 
impaired his intellects; a exrichild. 
S en er. 
ATION, . ¶ datatio, Latin, ] Toe ad 


TE, v. n, om Dutch, ] 


DOU 


1. To have the intellect impa'red by ace 
or paſſion. Feremieb, 
2. Fo be in love to extremity. — Sidaeys 
To DoTsz Apen. To regard with exceſſive 
foninecl , Burnet, 
De TER. g. [from dete.] 
1. One whoſe nnderflanding is impaired 
by vears; a dotard, Burton, 
2, A man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively 
in love. Boyle. 
DO/TINGLY. ad. {from dotixg.] Fondly. 
Dryden, 
DO'TTARD, /. A tree kept low by cviting, 
. Bacon, 
DO/TTEREL. ſ. The name of a bird, 
Bacon, 
DO'UBLE. a. [double, Fre geb.] 
1. Two of a fort ; one correſponding to the 
other Eccluſe 
2. Twice as much; containing the ſame 
qu2ntity repeated. Ben Jonſon. 
3 Having more than one in the ſame or- 
der or parallel ; as, @ double row of trees. 


Bacon, 
4. Twofold ; of two kinds. Dryden, 
5. Two in number, Davies, 


6. Having twice the effect or influence. 
Shakeipeare, 
7. Deceitful ; acting two parts. Shakeſp, 
DO/UBLF-PLEA. f. That in which the 
defendant alleges for himſelf two ſeveral 
matters, whereof either is ſufficient to 
effect his defire in debarring the plaintiff, 
DO/UBLE-BITING, a. Biting or cutting on 
either de. Dryden, 


DO'VBLE-BUTTONED. a. [double and bur- 


toned, | Having two rows of buttons, 
DO'URLE-DEALER. /. A deceitful, ſubtle, 
infidious fellow; one who ſays one thing 
and thinks another. LE range. 
DO'UBLE-DEALING. ſ. Arxtifice; diſſi- 
mulation; low or wicked cunning. Hope, 
To VO'UBLE-DIE. v. 4. To die twice 
over. Dryden. 
DO'UBLE-HEADED, a. Having the flowers 
rowing ons to another. Mortimer. 
To i) //UBLE-LOCK. v. a. [double and lock. ] 
To ſhut the lock twice. Tat/er. 
DO/UBLE-MINDED, @. Deceitful ; infi- 
dious. a 
DO'UBLE-SHINING, a. Shining with 
double luſtre. Sidney. 
DO'UBLE-TONGUED. a. Deceitful ; giv- 
ing contrary accounts of the ſame thing, 
To DO'UBLE. v. a, 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition of 
the ſame quantity. Sbale pcare. 
2. To contain twice the quantity. Dry. 
3. Torepeat; to add, Dryden, 
4. To add one to another in the, ſame, or- 
der or parallel, . Exodus, 
Ooz 5. 10 
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DOU 


Prior. 


5. To fold. 
Knolles, 


6 To paſs round a headland, 
To DOUBLE. v. n. : 
1. To grow to twice the quantity. Burnet, 

2. To enlarge the ſtake to twice the ſum 

in play. Dryden, 

3. To wind or turn in running. Baton. 

4. To play tricks; to uſe ſle ghts. Dryden. 

DO'UBLE. /. 

1. Twice the quantity or number. Grawnt, 
2. Strong beer of twice the common 

ſtrength. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A trick; a ſhift; an artifice, 

DO'UBLENESS. /. [from double.) The tate 
of being double, Shakeſpeare, 

DO/UBLER. ſ. [from double. ] He that 
doubles any thing, | 

DO'VBLET. /. [from double. ] 

. The inner garment of a man; the waiſt- 
coat. Hudibras. 
2. Two; a pair. Grew. 

DOUBLON, /. French. ] A Spaniſh coin 
containing the value of two piſtoles. 

DO/UBLY. ad. [from deuble.] In twice the 

- quantity ; to twice the degree, Dryden. 

To DOUBT, v. n. I doubter, French. ] 

1. To queſtion; to be in uncertainty. 
Tillotſon, 
2. To queſtion any event, fearirg the 
work, Shakeſpeare. Xnolles. 
3. To fear; to be ?pprehenſive, Baker. 
4. To ſuſpett; to have ſuſpicion, Daniel, 
5. To hefitate; to be in ſuſpenſe, Dryden, 
To DOUBT. v. 4. | 
1. To hold queſtionable; to think un- 


certain, Milton. 
2. To fear; to ſuſpect. Bacon. 
3. To diſtruſt. Shakeſpeare. 


POUB T. /. [from the verb.] 
1, Uncerinty of mind; ſuſpenſe. South. 
2. Queſtion; point unſettled, Pope, 
3. Scruple; perplexity; irreſolution. 
Shakeſpeare. 
4. Uncertaiuty of condition. Deuteronomy. 
5. Suſpicionz apprehenſion of ill. 
Galatians. 
6. Difficulty objected. . Blackmore. 
DO'UBTER. /. [from doubt.] One who en- 
tertains ſcruples. ; 
DO'UBTFUL. a. [ doubt and full. ] 
1. Dubious ; not ſettled in opinion. 
Shakeſpeare, 
2 Ambiguous z not clear in its meaning. 
3. That which is doubted ; queſtionable z 
uncertain. Bacon, South. Dryden, 
4+ Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion, 
5 Hooker, 
Not confident; not without fear. Milt. 
DO/'UBTFULLY. ad. ¶ from doubtful. ] 
1. Dubiouſly; irrefolutely, 
2. Ambiguoully;- with uncertainty of 
meaning, —_— 


DOW 


DO'UBTFULNESS, /. [from deal) 
1. Dubiouſneſs; ſuſpenſe; inn 
opinion. | 
2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of ne 


| 

DO'UBTINGLY. ad; [ from dat 
doubting manner; dubiouſly, | 
DO*UBTLESS. a, {from geur,] N 
fear; without apprehenſion of ig 


Stag 
DO/UBTLESS. ad. Without tai; 
queſtionably, 

DOUCE'T, /. ¶ doucet, French. ] Ac 
DO'UCKER. /. A bird that dpi 
Water. 
DOVE. ſ. [davo, old Teutoridy 

German. ] | 
1. A wild pigeon, 
2. A pigeon, 
DO/VECOT, ſ. [deve and wi] A 
building in which pigeons arc bn 
kept. dean 
DO“ VEHOUSE. . 
houſe for pigeons. | 
DO/VETAIL. ſ. [dove and tail] 
of joining two bodies together, vis 
which is inſerted has the formal 
reverſed, | ; 
DOUGH. ſ. [vah, Saxon. ] 
1. The paſte of bread or pics, jc us 


{ dove and bub 


2. My cake is Doc. My fu; 
carried. ar 
DOUGHBA/KED. a, [dough 

Unfiniſhed ; not hardened to pens 


ſoft, 
DO/UGHTY. 4. [vohriy, Sweat "a 
noble; illuſtrious z eminent. : 4 
DO/UGHY. @. [from dough.) 2 ir 


foft ; unhardened. 
To DUUSE. v. a. To put over ben 

ly in the water, J 
To DOUSE. v. 2. To fall ſuddeny'® 

water, a 
DO'WAG ER. ſ. [ dowairtert, Fresch 

1. A widow with a jointure- 

2. The title given to ladies vr 

their huſbands. ; d 
Do WD. þ An awkward, ill 


elegant weman. ; M 
? . [doudire, F NR 


1. That which the wife brig? 
huſband in marriage. 
2. That which the widow pu 


3. The gifts of a huſband 1 50 


ſupp 
po 


4. Endowment; gift. 
DO'WERED, a. Portioned; 
a portion. 


DO W 
RLESS. 4. [from dower.] Without 


1 Shakeſpeare. 
© NC 18. , A coarſe kind of linen. 
2 Shakeſpeare, 

* [doun, Daniſh, 

— J i Wotton. 

py thing that ſooths or mollifi es. 

' Souther *. 
Mt wool, or tender hair. Prior, 


. ſoft fibres of plants which wing the 


Bacon, 
| (, ſun, Saxon,] A large open 
2 1 Sidney. Sandys. 
, prep. [avuna, Saxon. ] 
ong deſcent z from a higher place to 
er; contrary to up. Shakeſpeare, 


bwards the mouth of a river, Xnolles, 
ad. 

n the ground, Milton, 
o the ground. 

ending towards the ground, 


t of fight z below the horizon. 
Shakeſpeare, 
0 a total maceration, Arbuthnot. 
todiſgrace z into declining reputation. 
South, 
Up and down.] Here and there, 
Pſalms. 
. interjeft, An exhortation to de» 
tion or demolition, Shakeſpeare. 
[To ge.] To be digeſted; to be 
ved. : Locke. 
WN. v. a. [from the particle.] To 
k ; to ſubdue ; to conquer. Sidney, 
NCAST, a, [down and _ Bent 
; directed to the ground. diſon, 
FAL. ſ down and fall.] 
vin; fall from a higher ſtate, South. 
body of things falling. Dryden. 
Deſtruction of fabricks. Dryden. 
FALLEN. part. a. Ruined; fallen. 
Carew. 
NGYRED, a. [ dozon and gyred.] Let 
n in circular wriakles, Shakeſpeare, 
1 . [down and bill. ] Dechvity ; 
mM. D . 
INHILL. a. Declivousz deſcending, 
NLOOKED. a. { down and look. ] Hav- 
a dejeftcd countenance z ſullen; melan- 


J. Dryden. 
NLYING, a. [down and lie.) About 
de la travail of childbirth, 

NRIGHT, ad. [down and right, 
2 or right down. udibras. 
a plain terms. Sbaleſpeare. 
Completely; without ſtopping ſhorr, 
NRIGHT, . pol N 


Plain; open apparent; undiſguiſed. 
: Rovers. 
DireQly tending to the point, w_ 


3 B 
Keremenious; honeſtly i Ae. 


4. Plain; without palliation. 
Do WVSIT TIN G. ,. {down and fe. ] Reft; 
Pſalms. 


DRA 


Browns 


repoſe, 


DO/WNWARD; 
5 } ad, [vunepeand,Sax, ] 


1. Toward the centre. Newton, 
2. From a higher ſituation to a lower, 


Milton, 
3+ In a courſe of ſueceſſive or lineal deſcent, 
Shakeſpeare. 
DO'WNWARD, 4. | 
1. Moving en a declivity, Dryden. 
2. Declivous z bending. Dryden. 
3. Depreſſed; dejected. Sidney. 
DO. WNV. a. {from d. 
I. Covered with down or nap. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Made of down or ſoft W 
3. Soft; tender; ſoothing. Cra ſbadu. 
DOWRE. 


DO/WRY. 5 J. [douaire, French. ] 


1. A portion given with a wife. Sidney. 
2. A reward paid for a wiſe. Conley, 


DOXO/LOGY /. { 3:f and e] A form 


of giving glory to Ged. Stilling flees, 


DO*XY. . A whore; a looſe weach. 


Shakeſpeare, 


To DOZE. ». n. [wvpxp, Saxon, ] To 


ſlumber ; to be half aſleep. 
L' Eftrange. Pope. 


To DOZ E. v. a, To ſtupify; to dull. 


Clarendon. 


DO/ZEN. /. [ douxaine, Fr.] The number 


of twelve. 


Raleig 5. 


DO Z IN ESS. /. [from dozy.] Sleepineis ; 
i Locle. 


drowſineſs. 


DO'ZY. 3. Sleepy; drouſy ; ſluggiſh. 
DRAB. /. Lonabbe, Sax, lees.] A whore ; 


a trumpet. Pope. 
DRACHM. /. ¶ drachma, Latin. ] 
1. An old Roman coin. Shakeſpeare 


2, The eighth part of an ounce. 


DRACU'NCULUS. ſ. [Latin.] A worm 


bred in the hot countries, which grows 
to many yards length between the ſkin 
and fleſh, 


DRAFF. /. [ Dnop, Saxon.] Any thing 


thrown away, Ben Jonſon. 


DRA'FFY. a. [from draff.] Worthleſs ; 


dreggy. 


DRAFT. 2. corrupted for draugbt.] Em- 


ployed in drawing, as oxen. Sbateſpeare. 


To DRAG. v. a. [ onagan, Saxon, ] 


1, To pull along the ground by main force, 
Denbam. 


2. To draw any thing burthenſome. Smith, © 


3. To draw contemptuouſly along. ; 
Stilling fleet. 
4+ To pull about with violence and igno- 


miny. Clarendon, 
5+ Te pull rovgbly and forcibly. IP 
. o 


2%. 


DRA 
To DRAG. v. n, To hang ſo low as to trail 
or grate upon the ground. Moxon. 


DRAG. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A net drawn along the bottom of the 


water. | Rogers. 
2. An inftrument with hooks to catch hold 
of things under water, Walton. 


3- A car drawn by the hand. Moxon. 
To DRA'GGLE. v. a. [from drag. ] To 
make dirty by dragging on the 2 

ay. 

To DRA'GGLE,., v. 3. To grow dirty 5 

being drawn along the ground. Hudibras. 

DRA'GNET. ſ. {drag and net.] A net 

which is drawn along the bottom of the 

water, May. 
DRA/GON, ſ. [draco, Latin, ] 

1. A kind of winged ſerpent. 

2. A fierce violent man or woman. 
3. A conſtellation near the north pole. 
DRA/GON 70 [dracunculus, Latin. ] A plant. 
DRA“ GONET. ſ. A little dragon. Spenſer, 
DRAGONFLY. ſ. A fierce ſtinging fly, 

Bacon. 

DR A'/GONISH. 2. [from dragon.] Having 

the form of a dragon. Shakeſpeares 
DRA'/GONLIKE, a, Furious; fiery, 

Shakeſpeare, 


Roxoe, 


- DRA'GONSBLOOD. /. [dragon and bloed.] 


A reſin muderately heavy, friable, and 
duſky red; but of bright ſcarlet, when 
powdered ; It has little ſmeH, and is of a 
reſinous and aftringent taſte, ill. 


DRA GONSHEAD. ſ. A plant. Miller. 
DRA /GONTREE. 2 Palmtree, Miller. 
m dragen, German.] 


DRAGO ON. 1 
A kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferently 
either on foot or horſchack. 
To DRAGO/ON, v. a. To perſecute by 
abandoning a place to the rage of foldiers, 
Priar. 
To DRAIN. v. n. [trainer, French.] 
1. To draw off gradually. Bacon, 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. Roſcommon, 
3- To make quite dry. Swift, 
DRAIN, /. [from the verb.] The channel 
through which liquids are generally drawn, 
Mortimer, 

DRAKE. ſ. [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. The male of the duck. Mortimer, 

2. A ſmall piece of artillery. Clarendon, 
DRAM. /. [from drachm, drachma, Latin. ] 
1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce, 
Bacon, 

2. A ſmall quantity. | Dryden, 
3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 


uſually drank at once. Swift, 
4. Spirit; diſtilled liquor. Pope, 

To DRAM, v. 2. To drink diſtilled ſpi- 
rite, 


DRAMA. ſ. [Ha.] A poem accom- 
modated to action; a poem in which the 


Tatler, / 


DRA 
a2 ion is not related, but repreenn 


in which therefore ſuch rule; ne n 
ſerved as make the repreſentatizny 


DRAMA'TICAL, 7 4. [frem bad 
DRAMA'TICK, preſented by 


DRAMA'TICALLY, ad. [from 
Repreſeatatively ; by repreſentain 


DRA'MATIST, /. [from drang,) 1 
thor of dramatick compoſitions, | 
DRANK. ſthe preterite of drink.) 
To DRAPE. v. n, [drap, Fr.] Th 
cloth, 
DRA'PER /. [from draje.] On: w 
cloth, . 
DRA“ PER. 1 drapperie, French] 
1. Clothwork; the trade of maki 


2. Cloth; ſtuffs of wool. 
3. The dreſs of a picture, or ſitu 

DR A/PET, ſ. [from drape.] Cui 
let. 

DR A'STICK, a. [Naru.] Tea 
gorous, 

DRAVE. [the preterite of drive.] 

DRAUGHT. ſ. [corruptly vriden ſ 

Refuſe; ſwill, Shan 

DRAUGHT. /. [from draw.] | 
1. The act of drinking, 1 
2. A quantity of liquor drank s 


3. Liquor drank at pleaſure, 
4+ The act of drawing or pullingen 
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5. The quality of being drawn, 
6, Repreſentation by piture. ® 
7. Delineation ; ſketch, 
8. A picture drawn, 
9. The act of ſweeping with a 0% 
10. The quantity of fiſhes taken 
drawing the net. 12 
11. The act of pulling the bowto 


12. Diverſion in war; the act of in 
the main deſign. 
13. Forces drawn off from the nan 
a detachment. 
14. A fink ; a drain. 1 
15. The 3 which 2 veſſe) an 
ſinks into the water. 4 
16. {In the plural, drought.) 4 
play reſembling cheſs, | 
DRAU/GHTH OuSE: N 
A houſe in which filch is depot 
To DRAW, v. a. preter. drew; pub! 
drawn, ¶ dhazan, Saxon.) 
I. To pull along; not to cu | 
2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck, 4 
3+ To bring by violence; % aa 
4. To raiſe out of a deep placts /* 
5+ To ſuck, k 


DRA 


; u toward itſelf; che 
e acon. Suckling. 


draws iron. 5 B 


inhale. : rg 
thing contained. 
7 


take from a caſk, Shakeſpeare. 
o pell a ſword from the ſheath. 

Shakeſpeare, 
o let out any liquid. Wiſeman, 
o take bread out of the oven. Mort. 
o uncloſe or ſlide back . 
o cloſe or ſpread curtains, Sidney. 
0 extra. Cheyne. 


© procure as an agent cauſe; be d ra 
upon himſelf. Locke. 
o produce as an efficient cauſe; vir- 
vs reverence. Tillotſen. 
o convey ſecretly. Raleigh, 
0 protradt z to lengthen» | * 1 
0 utter lingeringly. . 
a Mule. 


o repreſent by picture. 
o form a repreſentation. Dryden. 
o derive from ſome original, Temple. 
o deduce as from poſtulates. Temple, 
o imply, Locke, 
0 allure z to entice, Pſalms. 
0 lead as a motive, Dryden. 


o induce. ä Davies, 
o win; to gain. Sbateſpeare. 
o receive; to take up. Shakeſpeare. 
v extort; to force, ddiſon, 
o wreſt ; to diſtort. Whitgifte, 
o compoſe z to form in writing; be 
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ettlements, Popes 
d withdraw from judicial notice. 
Shakeſpeare. 


veviſceratez to embowel, King. 
Dea in. To apply to any pur- 
difteriion, Locke, 
Daa in, To contract; to pull 
Draw in. To inveigle; to intice. 
South, 
DA of, To extract by diſtilla- 
| Addi on, 
Da A off To withdraw ; to ab- 


Draw on, To occaſion z to invite, 
Hayward, 
Draw en. To cauſe by degrees, 


Boyle. 
Draw over, To raiſe in a ill, 


Boyle, 

Daay over, To perſuade to revolt, 
Addi on, 

Draw out, To protrat;z to 
5 Shakeſpeare, 
tAW out, To pump out by infi- 
b Sidney. 
a eat. To call to action; to 
lor ſervice, Drydegy 


o perſuade to follow. Sbat / ſceare. 


D RA 


49. To range in battle. __ 7 
50. To DRAW wp, To form in order of 
battle. Clarendorts 
51. To DRAW up. To form in writing. 


To DRAW, D. N. 


I. To perform the office of a beaſt of 


draught. Deuteronamy. 
2. To act as a weight, Addiſon. 
3. To contract; to ſhrink, Bacon. 
4. To advance; to move. Milton. 
5. To draw a ſword. Shakeſpeare. 


6. To practiſe the art of delineation. Lacte. 
7. To take a card out of the pack; to take 
a lot. | Dr yaen, 
8, To make a fore run by attraction. 
9. To retire; to retreat a little. Clarendar. 
10. To Draw off. To retire; to retreat. 

4er. 
11. To DRAW en. To advance; to ap- 
proach. ry 
12. Tos D AW up, To form troops inte 
regular order, 


DRAW. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The act of drawing. 
2, The lot or chance drawn, 


DRA/'WBACK. ſ. [draw and backs] Money 


paid back for ready payment, Swift. 


DRA'WBRIDGE. J. {draw and bridge. ] 


A bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder 
or admit communication at pleaſure, Carete. 


DRA'WER, /. [ from draw, 


1. One employed in procuring water from 
the well. Deuter onomy, 


2. One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors 


from the caſſc. Ben Fouſox. 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 

Stenft 
4+ A box in a caſe, out of which it is 
drawn at pleaſure. | Locke. 
5. [In the plural.] The lower part of a 
man's dreſs, Lac te. 


DRA “WING. /. [from draww.] Delineation; 


repreſentation. -- 2 


DRAW/INGROOM. /. [draw and room 


1. The room in which company aſſembles 
at court. Pope. 
2. The company aſſembled there. 


DRAWN, [participle from draw. } 


1. Equal; where each party takes his own 
ſtake, Addiſon, 
2, With a ſword drawn. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. Dryden, 
4. Eviſcerated. Shakeſpeare, 
5. Induced as from ſome motive. Spenſer. 


 DRA'WWELL. /. [draw and wvell.] A deep 


well; a well eut of which water is drawn 
by a long cord. Grew. 


To DRAWL. v. n. [from dratu.] To utter 


any thing in a ſlow way. 


P pe. 
DRA. ſ. I dnaz, Saxon. ] The 
DRA'YCART, I car on which beer is car- 


ried. Cay. 
DRA'Y- 


DRE 


DRA'YHORSE. ,, A horſe who draws a 


 dray. 5 Tatler. 
DRA/YMAN. /. [dray and man.] One that 
attends a dray. | Saut b. 
DRA/ZEL. /. [from dreſſeſſe, Fr.] A low, 
mean, worthleſs wench. udibras. 
DREAD. /. {ppzv, Saxon. ] 
1. Fear; terrour ; affright, Tillotfon, 
2. Habitual fear; awe, Geneſis, 


3- The perſon or thing feared, Prior, 
DREAD. 2. [ dnæd, Saxon. ] 


7, Terrible; frightful. Milton. 


2. Awful; venerable in the higheſt degree. 
Milton, 
To DREAD. v. a. To fear in an exceſſive 


degree. Wake, 
To DREAD. v. u. To be in fear. 
Deuteronomy, 
DREA DER. /. One that lives in fear, 
Szoift, 
DRE/ADFUL. a. { dread and full.] ventile; 
frightful. : Granville. 
DRE/ADFULNESS. ſ. Terribleneſs; fright- 
fulneſs, ' Hakewill, 
DRE/ADFULLY. ad, [from dreadful.] Ter- 
ribly ; frightfully, ryden. 
DRE'ADLESNESS, /. [from dreadleſt.] Fear- 
leſneſs ; intrepidity. Sidney, 
DRE/ADLESS, a. Fearleſs; unaffrighted ; 
intrepid, Spenſer, 
DREAM. ſ. [droom, M 
1. A phantaſm of ſleep; the thought of a 
fleeping man. | Dryden, 
2. An idle fancy, Shakeſpeare. 
To DREAM. v. n. 
1. To have the repreſentation of ſomething 
in Neep. Tatler. 
2. To think 3 to imagine, Burnet. 
3. To think idly, Smith, 
4. To be ſluggiſh ; to idle, Dryden. 
To DREAM. v.a, To ſee in a dream. 
RES Dryden, 
DRE'AMER, f. [from dream. ] 
I, One who has dreams, Locke, 
2. An idle fanciful man. Shakeſpeare, 


3. Amope; a man loſt in wild imagination. 
Prior. 
4. A floggard; an idler, 
DRE/AMLESS, 3. Free from dreams. 


Camden. 
DREAR. 4, [vneouz, Saxon, ] Moura ful 3 
diſmal. Milton, 


DRE'ARIHEAD. f. Horrour ; diſmalneſs. 


2, Horrour 3 dread a terrour, Spenſer, 


. DRE'ARY. 3. [vneonig, Saxon. ] 


1. Sorrowful ; diſtreſstul. Spenſer, 

2. Gloomy ; diſmal ; horrid. Prior. 
DREDGE. /. A kind of net. Careto. 
Te DRECGE, . 6, Toe catch with a net. 


2 Carew. 


DRE/SSING. /. The applicat® 


DRE 
DRE'DGER. /. [from 28 


fiſhes with a dredge, 
DRE'GGINESS. /. [from dry 
of dregs or lees; feculence, ö 
DRE'GGISH. a. [ from drei.] f 
lees ; feculent, 
DRE'GGY. 2. [from drei. 
dregs ; conſiſting of dregs; jenky 
DREGS, /. [t>nepren, Sam, 
1. The ſediment of liquor; theh 
grounds, - Dan 
2. Any thing by which purity 


3- Droſs; ſweepings; refuſe, 
To DREIN. v. #, To empty, 
To DRENCH, v. 4. [vpenun, 

1. To wach; to ſoak ; to fieey 

2. To ſaturate with drink ora 


3. To phyſick by violence. 
DRENCH. /. from the verb,] 
1. A draught; iwill, 
2. Phyfick for a brute, 
3» Phyfick that muſt be given h 


4. A channel of water, 
DRE'NCHER, ſ. [from dre] 
1. One that dips or ſteeps any thi 
2. One that gives phyſick by fn 
DRENT, participle, Drowned, | 
To DRESS. v. a, | dreſſer, Freach, 
1. To clothe; to iaveſt with c 


2. To clothe pompouſly or eiu 
3. To adorn ; to deck; to em 
4. To cover a wound with u 4 


5, To eurry; to rub a bore, 
6. To rectify; to adjuſt, 


To prepare for any purpoſe. 
4 To trim; to fit any thing in 


9. To prepare victuals for thetubk# 
10. To train a horſe, 
DRESS. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; garment z habit 

| Government if 

2. Splendid clothes; habit of 


3. The {kill of adjuſting dre 
DRE/SSER. /. [from dreſs * 
7. One employed in putting u, 
of another. : = 
2. One employed in regulating ® 
any thing. : , 
3. The bench in a kitchen 
is dreſt. 


ſore. f 
DRE/SSING ROOM, /. The 08 
clothes are put on · 


DRI 


T. part, [from dreſs. ] 
. 4. To crop; to —_— 


IBBLE. v. 1. Ide, Daniſh.) 

WT o fallen drops. Weodward. 
To fall weakly and Nowly, Shakeſprare, 

o flaver as a child or ideot. : 

VBBLE, v. 4. To throw down in 


ps. Swift. 
LET. / [from dribble.] A imall 
odd = in a ſum. Dryden, 


R. . {from y.] That which has 
Ft 10 abſorbing moiſture; a deſic- 
. | acon. 
. [from drive.] 
| — * ; impulſe. Seuth, 
Violence; courſe, Spenjer, 
Any thing driven at random. Dryden. 
ny thing driven or borne along in a 
y. Pope, 
A ſtorm; a ſhower, Shakeſpeare, 
heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown 
ther by the Wind. 
endency, or aim of action. Daniel. 
cope of a diſcourſe. Tillotſon. Swifts 
LIFT, v. 4. from the noun. ] 
o drive; to arge along, Ellis. 
o throw together on heaps. Thomſon, 
KILL, ©, a. | drillen, Dutch. ] | 
o pierce any thing with a drill, Moxon, 
To perforate; to bure; to pierce, 
Blackman, 

omake a hole, Moxon. 
odelay; to put off, Addiſen. 
o eraw from ſtep to ſtep, South, 
odraw ſlowly, Tbomſon. 
o range troops, Hudibras. 
0 train to arms. 
from the verb.] 


in inſtrument with which holes are 


n ape; a baboon, Locke, 
A ſmall dribbling brook, Sendys, 
INK. v. a. pret, drank, or drunk ; part. 
» drunk, or drunken, [vpuncan, Saxon, ] 
0 ſwallow liquors j to quench thirſt, 

Taylor, 
WT © be entertained with liquors. Shake. 

o be an habitual drunkard. 

„ Daixx to, To ſalute in drinking, 
NK. v. 4. 
To ſwallow; applied to liquids. South, 
To fuck up; to abſorb, Gay. 
Totake in by any inlet ; to hear; to 


0aQ upon by drinking, South, 


K. /. (from the verb.] 

wor to be ſwallowed z oppoſed to 
E _ Milton, 
ror of any particular kind, Phillips, 


To make drunk, X ings, 


FIR 


DRI/'NKMOIONEY, g. Money given to buy 


liquor, Arbutbnot, 
DRI NKABLE, a. ¶ from drink. ] Potable, 
DRI'NKER. . [from drin.] One that 

drinks to exceſs; a drunkard, South. 
To DRIP. v. n. ¶ dritpen, Dutch. ] 

1. To fall in drops. | 

2. To have drops falling from it, Prior, 
To DRIP. v. a. a 


1. To let fall in drops. Swift, 

2. To drop fat in roaſting. lion. 
DRIP, /. That which falls in drops. 

Mortimer, 

DRIPPING. ſ. The fat which houſewives 

gather from roaſt meat. Swift, 


DRIUVPPINGPAN. ſ. The pan in which the 
fat of roaſt meat is caught, 

To DRIVE. v. 8. preterite drove, anciently 
drave ; part. paſſ. driven, or drove. (o ſupan, 
Saxon. ] 

1. o produce motion in any thing by 
violence, \ 

2. To force along by impetuous preſſure, 
3. Toexpcl by force from any place. 

4. To force or urge in any direction. 

5. To guide and regulate a carriage. 

6, To make animals march along under 


guidance, Addiſons 
7. Toclear any place by forcing away what 
is in it. a Dryden. 
8. To foree; to compel, MKing Charles, 
9. To diſtreſs; to ſtraiten. Spenſers 

10. To urge by violence, not kindneſs, 
Dryden. 

11, To impel by influence of paſſion. 

: Clarendon, 

12. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion, 
Digby. 
13. To carry on. Bacon, 


14. To purify by motion. LE range. 
15. To DRIVE ont. To expel. Knoll 
To DRIVE. v. . 
1. To go as impelled by any external agent, 


Brown. 
2. To ruſh with violence, Dryden. 
3. To pals in a carriage. ilton, 
4. To tend to; toconfider as the ſcope and 
ultimate deſign. Locke. 


To aim; to ſtrike at with fury, Dryden. 
To DRUVEL, . 3. [from d. 2 7 
1. To ſlaver; to let the ſpiitle fall in drops, 
Grew. 
2. To be weak or fooliſh ; to dote. 


Shakeſpeare. 
DRI'VEL. 2 from the verb.] 

1. Slayer ; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 
2. A fool; an ideot ; a driveller. Sidney. 
DRIVELLER. ſ. {from drive A fool; 
an ideot. Swift. 

DRI'VEN. Participle of drive. 
P þ DRIVER, 


cs. 
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DRO 
DRVYVER. ſ. [from drive.] 
1. The perſon or inſtrument who gives any 
motion by violence, 
2. One who drives beaſts, Sand, s. 
3. One who drives a carriage. Dryden, 


7 DRVZZLE. v. a. [driſclen, German.] 
To ſhed in ſmall ſlow drops. 


Shakeſpeare, 
To DRVZZLE. v. u. To fall in ſhort flow 
. drops, Addiſon. 


DRVZZLY. a. [from drizzle.) Shedding 
| ſmall rain. Dryden. 
DROIL. /. A drone; a ſluggard, 


To DROIL. v. u. To work fluggiſhly and 


ſlow ly. Government of the Tongue. 
DROLL, | [ droler, French, ] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs it is to raiſe mirth by 
petty tricks; a jeſter; a buffoon, Prior. 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe 
mirth, Seift, 
To DROLL. . 2. [drile, Fr.] To jeſt; to 
play the buffoon. Glanville. 
DROY/LLERY. ſ. [from droll.] Idle jokes; 
buffoonery. Government of the Tongue, 
DRO/MEDARY, ſ. ¶ dromedare, Italian, ] 
A ſort of camel ſo called from its ſwiftneſs, 
| becauſe it is ſajd to travel a hundred miles 
a day, | Calmet. Kings, 
DRONE. ſ[vnoen, mo 
1. The bee which makes no honey, 


D den, 

2. A ſluggard; an idler, Adi; on, 

3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming, 
To DRONE. v. n. To live in idleneſs. 


ryden, 
DROY/NISH. @. [from drone.) Idle; ſlug- 
giſh, l Dryden. 
To DROOP. v. 3. [droef, ſorrow, Dutch.} 
1. To languiſh with ſorrow. Sandys. 
2. To faint; to grow weak, Roſcommon. 
DROP. /. [>noppa, Saxon. ] 
1. A globule of moiſture; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a continual 
Cream. Beyle. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. Pope. 
DROP-SERENE, ſ. ¶gatta ſerena, Latin. ] 


A diſeaſe of the eye producing blindneſs, _ 


and proceeding from an inſpiſſation of the 
humour. Milton. 
To DROP. v. a. Idnoppan, Saxon. ] | 
I, To pour in drops or ſingle globules, 
Deuteronomy, 
a. To let fall. Dryden, 
z. To let go: to diſmiſs from the hand, 
or the poſſeſſi”.: Watts, 
4. To utter ſlightly or caſually, Amos. 
$ To inſert indireQly, or by way of di- 


greſſion. Locke, 
6. To intermit; to ceaſe, Collier. 
7. To quit a maſter, L'Eftrange, 


$. To let go a dependant, or companion. 
BNET . 5 FX: Aadiſen. 
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9. To ſuffer to vaniſh, or comey 
10. To bedrop ; to ſpeckle; um 


To DROP. v. n. 
x. Je fall in drops, or fingle gu 


2. To let drops fall. | 
3. To fall; to come from a higher 


4. To fall ſpontaneouſly, 
5. To fall in death; to die ſuddah 


6. To die. 
7. To fink into filence; to vai 
come to nothing, Addifa.) 
8. To come unexpeRtedly, 
DRO'PPING. /. [from drop.] 
1. That which falls in drops, 
2. That which drops when the cut 
ſtream ceaſes. 
DRO/PLET. y. A little drop, Sk 
DRO'PSTONE, f. Spar formed in 
ſhape of drops, W 
DRO/PWORT, ſ. A phat. 
DRO'/PSICAL. 4. [from drop.) N 
with a dropſy. Sealy 
DRO/PSIED. a. [from 4 709 Dr 
with a dropſy. 50 
DRO'PSY, .. [Hydropt, Lat.] Alt 
of water in the body. f 
DROSS. /. I dnor, Saxon. ] 
1. The recrement or deſpumain 
tals. ' 
2. Ruſt; incruftration upon metal. 
3+ Refuſe; leavings; ſweeping; 
lence; corruption, "a 
DRO'/SSINESS. þ [from droſy.] f. 
feculence ; ruſt, | 
DRO'SSY, &. [from drei.] 
1* Full of ſcorious or recrementitm 
. j 
2. Worthleſs ; foul; feculent. 
DRO/TCHEL. f, An idle wened; 1 
gard; a drozzle, 
DROVE, /. [from drive.] 
1. A body or number of cattle, I 
2. A number of ſheep driven. 
3. Any collection of animak, 
4. A crowd; a tumult, 
DRO'VEN. part. a. | from 


j 


CON 


DRO'VER. /, {from drove.] One #! 
oxen for ſale, and drives them t0 


DROUGHT. {. [vpuzove, $1108] 
1. Dry weather; want of uin. 
2. Thirſt ; want of drink. . 

DROU/GHTINESS, /. fm 
The ſtate of wanting rain 

DRO'UGHTY. . {from dafl: 
1. Wanting rain; ſultry. * 


DRU 


dry with thirſt, Phillips. 
a, [ vnuncaian, Saxon, ] 
o ſuffocate in water, Xing Charles. 
overwhelm in water, Knolles. 
0 overflow z to bury in an innunda- 
| Dryden. 
o immerge. Davies. 
o loſe in ſomething that overpowers or 
; Wotton. 
OWN. v. 2. To be ſuffocated in 
$ Aſcham. 
OWSE. v. a. I draeſen, Dutch. J To 
e heavy with ſleep. Milton. 


irſty; 
OWN, v. 


* 
essk. . ». 


o lumber; to grow heavy with ſleep, 
Milton, 

o look heavy, not cheerful, 
Shakeſpeare, 
SIHED, /. Sleepineſs; inclination 


ep. Spenſer, 

WSILY, ad [from drowſe.] 

leepily ; heavily, Dryden, 

luggiſhly; idly 3 fothfully; lazily. 
Raleigh, 

SINTSS. /. [from droweſe.] 

leepinels ; heavineſs with ſleep. 
Crafbaw, 

dleneſs; indolence ; inaQtivity, Bacon, 

SY, a. [from d-ovuſe. ] 

leepy ; heavy with fleep ; lethargick. 


Cl-aveland, 

eavyz lullicg ; eauſing ſleep. 
' Addiſon, 
tupid ; dull, Atterbury. 


UB. v. a, [druber, to kill, Daniſh. 
threſh ; to beat; to bang. Hudibras. 
. J. [from the verb.] A thump; a 
K; 2 blow, Addi ſen. 
KUDGE. v. . [dragben, to carry, 
b] To labour in mean offices; to 
witnout honour or dignity, Ortbay. 
we. . 22 verb.] One em- 
ed in mean labour. Shakeſpeare. 
DGER, /. [from drudge.] * 
mean labourer. 
The box out of which flour is thrown 
daſt meat, 


ERV. J. Mean labour; ignoble 


Southern, 
DCINGBOX, J. The box out of 


© flour is ſprinkled upon roaſt meat. 


| Kin . 

8 ad, Laboriouſly ; toll 
> 5 r. | 

dredient uſed in phyſick; a medi- 

E Smith. 

7 A ing without worth or value ; any 

$0! which no purchaſer can be found. 


tage. 
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1. To ſeaſon with medicinal ingredients. 
. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive. 
Mikon, 
DRU'GGET. /. A flight kind of woollen 
ſtuff. Swift, 
DRU/GGIST, ſ. [from drug.] One who 
ſells phy ſical drugs, Boyle, 
DRU'GSTER. /. {from drug. ] One who 
ſells phy fical ſimples. Atterbury. 
DRU'ID. . ¶ deri, oaks, and bud, incanta- 
tion.] The prieſts and philoſophers of th 
ancient Britons, 
DRUM. /. [tromme, Daniſh. ] 
1. An inſtrument of military muſicle, 
2. The tympanum of the ear. 
To DRUM. v. n. - 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on & 
drum. 


2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. 

, ryden, 

Toa DRU/MBLE. v. 3. To drone; to be 

ſluggiſh. Shakeſpeare, 
DRU/MFISH, ſ. The name of a fiſh, 

Weoadward. 


DRU MMA NOR. ſ. [drum and major. ] 
The chief drummer of a regiment. 
Cleaveland, 
DRU'MMAKER. /. He whodeals in drums. 
DRU'MMER, /. He whoſe office is to beat 
the drum. Gay» 
DRU'MSTICK. . {drum and fit.] The 
tick with which a drum is beaten, 
DRUNK. a. {from drink. } 
1. Intoxicated with firong liquor; ine - 


br iated. i Dryden. 
2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture. 
Deuteronomy. 


DRU'NK ARD.: ſ. [from drunk. ] One given 
. to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors, South. 
DRU/NKEN. @. {from drunk. ] 
1. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated, 
Bacon. 
2. Given to habitual ebriety, 
3. Saturated with moiſture, — 
4. Done in a ſtate of inebtiation. Swift. 
DRU/NKENLY. ad. | from drunken.) In a 
drunken manner, Sbakeſpeare, 
DRU'NKENNESS, /. [from drunken. 
1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. 


Taylor. 
2. Habitval ebriety. Watts, 
3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind; 


diſorder of the faculties, Spenſer, 
-DRY. 3. [n, Saxon. 

1. Arid; not wet; not moiſt, Bacon, 

2. Without rain. Addiſon, 


3. Not ſucculent ; not juicy. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Without teart. Dryden. 
5 Thirty; athirſt. Sbaleſpeare. 
6. Jejune ; barren; plain; unembelliſbed. 

8 Ben Jonſon, 


Ppa3 7. Hard; 


DUC 


7. Hard; ſevere, Hudibras. 
To DRY. v. a. 


1. To free from moiſture; to arefy; to ex- 


ficcate, Bacon 
2. To exhale moifture, NMocd ward. 
3. To wipe away moiſture, Denham, 
4+ To ſcorch with thirſt, Iſaiab. 

To drain; to exhauſt, Pbiilips. 


To DRY. v. n. To grow dry; to loſe moiſ- 
tu re. 

DRV/ER. ſ. [from dry ] That which has 
the quality of abſorbrng moiſture, Tem; le. 

DRY*'EYED. a. [dry and eye. ] Without 
tear* ; without weeping. Milton, 

DRY'LY. ad [from dry.] 
1. Without moiſture, 

2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without affection. 


Dryden. 

3. Jejunely; barrenly. Pope. 
1 from dry.] 

1. Want of moiſture; ſiccity. Bentley 

2. Want of ſucculence, Shakeſpeare. 


3. Want of embelliſhment; want, of pa- 


thos. Ben Fonſon. 
4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion ; ar dity. 
Taylor, 


DRY'NURSE, /, {dry and nurfe.] 
1. A woman who brings up and feeds a 
child without the breaſt, 

2. One who takes care of another. 

: dbakeſpeare, 
T7 DRY/NURSE, Va To feed without 
the breaft, Hudibras, 
DRY'SHOD, a, Without wet feet; with 

out treading above the ſhoes in the water, 

Sidney. 
DUAL. 3. [dualis, Latin.] Exprefling the 
number two, Clarke, 

To DUB. v. @. [dubban, Saxon. ] 

1. To make a man a knight. Camden, 

2. To confer any kind of dignity. 

| Cleaveland. 
DUB, ſ. {from the verb.] A blow a knock, 
Hudibras. 
DUPIO'SITY. f. [from dubious.) A thing 
doubtful, Beroun. 
DU/BIOUS. a. [ dubius, Latin.] 
1. Doubting; not ſettled in an opinion. 

2. Uncertain ;z that of which che truth is 

not fully known, Derbam. 

3. Not plain; not clear. Milton. 
DU'/BIUU-LY. ad. ¶ from dubious.] Uncer- 

taiaty; without any de ermination Swift. 
DU BIOOGSN ESS. /. Uncertainty; doubtful- 

neſs, 
DU/BITABLE. a. [ dubito, Latin. ] Doubtful; 
uncertain z wv hat may be doubted | 
DUBIYA'T ON. / dubitatio, Latin.] The 
act of duubtin. ; doubt. Grew. 
* DU/CAL. 42. Pertaining to a duke. 
- DU'CAT. ſ. ſtrom duke.} A coin ſtruck 
by dukes; in ſilver valucd at about four 


DUE 
ſhillings and fixpence ; in gold um 
lings and ſixpence. 

DUCK. ,. [ducken, to dip, Dutch, 
1. A water fowl, both wild and tang, 
2. The female of the drake, 
3. A word of endearment, or font 
d 
4. A declination of the head, 
5. A ſtone thrown obliquely onth 
called duck and drake, | 
To DUCK. v. n. [from the now, 
1. To dive under water a 2 && 


2+ To drop the head, as a duck, | 
3. To bow low; to cringe, ul 
To DUCK. v. a. To put under u 
DU'CKER. /, [from duck. ] 
1. A diver, 
2. A cringer, 
DU/CKING. STOOL. /. A char 
ſcolds are tied, and put under wit 


DUCK -LEGGED., @. [duck and ig, 
legged. 

DU'CKLING. f. A young duck, 

DU'TKMEAT, ſ. A common plug 
in ſtanding waters. 

DUCK OV. ſ. Any means of eng . 
enſnarine, Den. / 


To DUCKOY'Y. v. . [miſtaken kr de 
| Toentice to a ſnare. =: 
DUCKS-FOOT, /, Black ſnake The 

may- apple. ee 
DU/CK WEED. /. Duckmeat, N. 
DUCT. .. [du#us, Latin. ] Bi 


1. Guidance; direction. 

2. A paſſage through which ay® 

conducted. * 
DUCTILE, a. [du#ilis, Latin. 

1. Flexible; pliable, 

2. Eaſy to be drawn out into a 


3. Tractable; obſequious; 
DU'/CTILENESS. f. [from d 


bility ; ductility. : 
DUCTILITY. f. [from dil. 
ering extenhoo; 1 


/ 


1. Quality of 
lity. a 
2. Obſequiouſneſs; comphance- 
DU'DGEON. /. [dolcb, Germ) 
1. A ſmall dagger. = 
2. Malice; ſullenneſs; ill. eil. 
Hudibrat. 1% | 
DUE. 2. Participle paſſive of ® 
French.] wT 
1. Owed ; that which any ee 
to demand. a | 
2. Proper; fit; appropriate. 
3- Exact; without errouf. 1 
DUE. ed. [from the adjedline| os 
nicely; duly, | 
= 


un 


DUL 


from the adjective.] : 
; [ which belongs to one 3 that which 
be juſtly claimed, 1 — 


i ht; juſt title, | : 
| batever cuſtom or law requires to be 


Dryden, 
Wo ſton ; tribute Addiſon. 
v. 4 To pay as due, Shakeſp. 


. | duellum, Latin.] A combat be- 
n two ; a fingle fight. Waller. 


ie combat. ke, 
WEL. v. 4. To attack or fight with 
| b Milton. 


WER. J. [from duel.] A fingle com- 


It Decay of Piety. 

WA fngle combatant. Suckling, 
ne who profeſſes to live by rules of ho- 
. L'Eftrange. 
L0. /. [Italian] The duel ; the rule 
gelling. Shakeſpeare, 
NNA. g. [Spaniſh.] An old woman 
to guard a younger. Arbuthnot, Pope. 
ſ. { deggia, to give ſuck, Iſlandick.] 
p; anipple; a teat, 1 Creech, 

eterite and part, of dig. 
pr part, paſſe — 5 G 
E. . — French; dux, Latin. ] One 
de higheft order of nobility in England. 
EDOM. / [from duke. } 
rde ſeigniority or poſſeſſions of a duke. 
de title or quality of a duke. 

RAW ED. a. [dull and brain. ] Stupid; 
it ; fooliſh, 

ET, a. [dulcis, Latin. ] 
Sweet to the taſte; luſcious, Milton. 
Sweet to the ear; harmonious. 

Shakeſpeare. 

IFICA/TION. g. [from dulcify. } The 
of ſueetening; the act of freeing from 
lity, ſaltneſs, or acrimony. B 
VU LCIFY, v. a. [dulcifier, French, ] 

ſwecten; to free from acidity, 

Wiſeman, 
CIMER, ſ. [ delcimello, Ital. Skinner. ] 
pulical inſtrument played by ftriking the 
& vire with little ticks, Daniel. 
WV LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcit, 
+] To ſweeten; to make leſs acrimo- 
uw, Bacon. 

ORA'TION, /. The act of ſweeten- 
Bacon. 
HEAD. fe [dull and bead.] A block- 
j 2 wretch fooliſh and ſtupid. Aſcbam. 
| * [dvaila,] An inerlour kind of 

P tillin er. 

. [dwl, Welſh] 115 
upd; doliſh ; blockiſh; unapprehen- 
Blunt; obtuſe, _ 


7 Herbert. 
Vaready ; awk ward. Sidney, 


Sbaleſpear e. 


L. v. n. {from the noun. ] To fight - 
EL. v. n. [ ] Ub 


DUN 
4. Hebetated; not quick. Matthew. 
5. Sad; melancholy. 
5. Sluggiſh z heavy ; flow of motion. 
Spenſers 
7. Groſs; cloggy ; vile. Sbateſpeare. 
Not exhilarating; not delightful. 
9. Not bright. ' NY 
10. Drowſy; ſleepy. 
Te DULL, v. a. {from the adjective. ] 
1. To ſtupify; to infatuate. Ac 
2. To blunt; to obtund. Bacon, 
3. To ſadden; to make melancholy, 
4+ To hebetatez to weaken, Spenſer. 
5. To damp ; to clog. Hoo ker. 
6. To make weary or ſlow of motion. 
7. To ſully brightneſs, Bacon, 

DU”"LLARD. /. ea dull.] A blockhead z 
a dolt ; a ſtupid fellow, Shakeſpeare, 

DU/LLY, ad. | from qull.] 
1. Stupidly ;z doltiſhly. 
2. Slowly; fluggiſhly. acone 
5 Not vigorouſly; not gaily; not bright- 

yz not keenly; obtuſely. 

DU”LNESS. ſ. {from dull. ] 

1. Supidity ; weakneſs of intellect; indo- 
cility. South, 
2. Want of quick perception, Bacon, 
3. Drowfineſs ; inclination to 2 
baheſ res 
4. Sluggiſ neſs of motion. IEP 
Dimneis; want of luſtre, 

DU'LY. ad. [from due. ] 
1. Properly; fitly. Spenſer, _— 
2. Regularly z exactly. of 6s 

DUMB. a. [-, dume, Saxon. ] 

1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. Hooten. 


2. Deprived of ſpeech, Dryden. 
3. Mute; not uſiog words. Roſcommon. 
4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. Dryden, 


DU/MBLY, ad. I from dumb,] Mutely 3 fl- 
lently. 


y 
. DU'MBNESS. /. [from dumb.] 


I. Incapacity to ſpeak. 

2. Omiſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs. Shakeſp. 

3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; ſilence. Dryden, 
To DU/MBFOUND v.. | from dumb-] To 

confuſe ; to ſtrike dumb. Spectator. 
DUMP. /. {from dom, ſtupid, Dutch. | 

1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneis. 


Hudibras, 

2. Abſence of mind; reverie, Locke. 
DU'MPISH. @. [from dump. ] Sad; melan- 
choly; ſorrowful. Herbert, 
DU'MPLING. /. I from dump, heavineſs. A 
ſort of pudding. Dryden, 


DUN. 4. (vun, Saxon. ] 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 


* Newton, 

2. Dark ; gloomy. 
To DUN. v. a. ['dunan, Saxon, to clamour.] 
To claim a debt with vebemence and im- 
portunity. | Swift, 
DUN, 
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DUR 
VN. /. {from the verb.] A clamorous, im- 


portunate, troubleſome creditor. Phillips, 
DUNCE. /. A dullatd; a dolt ; a thickfkul. 


Stilling fieet. 
DUNG. f. [vinez, Saxon] The excre- 


ment of animals uſed to faiten ground. 


Donne. 

To DUNG. v. a. To fatten with dung. 
. Dryden. 
P/N G EON, . [from dor jen.] A cloſe 


priſon: generally ſpoke of a priſon ſubter- 
raneous. | Addiſon. 
PU'NGFORK, f. [dung and fori.] A fork 
to toſs out dung from flables. Mortimer. 
DU'NGHIL. /. [dung and Bill.] 
1. An heap or accumulation of dun 
Fos. 
2. Any mean or vile abode. Dryden. 
3. Any ſituation of meanneſs, Sandys. 
4. A term of reproach for a man meanly 
torn. Shakeſpeare. 
DU*NGHIL. 3. Sprung from the dunghil; 
mean; low. Spenſer, 
DU'NGY, 3. Full of dung; mean; vile; 
baſe. + d bakeſpeare. 
DU/NGYARD. /. [dung and yard.) The 
place of the dunghil. Mortimer. 
DU'NNER. . One employed in ſoliciting 
| petty debts. SpeFator, 
DUO/DECUPLEE, a, ¶ dus and decuplus, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of twelve; twelvefold. 
Arbuthnet. 
DUPE. ſ. ¶ dupe, French.] A credulous man; 


a mon eahly tricked. Dunciad, 
To DUPE. v. . To trick; te cheat. 
Pope. 


DU'PLE. 3. [4uflex, Latin.] Double; — 
repeated. 

Te DU/PLICATE. », 2. [ duplice, Latin.) 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repeti- 
tion of the firſt number or quantity. 


Glanville, 
2, To fold together, 

DU/PLICATE, . Another correſpondent 
to the firſt; a ſecond thing of the ſame 
kind, as a tranſcript of a paper, 

ward, 
DUPLICA'TION. /. [from duplicate. 
1. The act of doubling. 
2. The act of folding together. 


Hale. 
v A fold; a doubling. Wiſema 
'PLICATURE. .. [from duplicate: 
Ray, 


fold; any thing doubled. 
r [ duplicitas, Latin. ] 
$3 the number of two, 
Watts. 
2, Deceit; doubleneſs of heart. | 
DURABILITY. f, [durabilis, Latin.) The 
power of laſtiny ; endurance. Hooker. 
DU'RABLE. a. [durabilis, Latin.] 
1. Lafting ; having the quality of long con- 
tinvance. Raleigb. Milton, 


1. Doublen 


' DU'SKILY. ad. [from du.] W 


DUS 


. Having fucceffive 2xiftencs, 
DU'RABLENESS. ſ. Power cf ff 
DURABLY. ad. [from dd, 

ing manner, ; 
DU'RANCE. / [from Arbe 

1. Impriſonment ; the cultvdy u 

a jaylor, 

2+ Endurance; continuance; (yn 


DURA/TION, þ [duratic, Lain]! 
1. A ſort of diſtance or lengi, x 
whereof we get from the perpetul 
ing parts of ſucceſſion, 
2. Power of continuance, 
3. Length of continuance, 4 

To DURE, v. n. [duro, Lat.] Th] 
continue. 

DU/REFUL. . [from endure ini fi 
ing; of Jong continuance, {| 

DU'RELESS. &, | from dure.) Wits 
tinuance ; fading, - _ 

DURE'SSE. |. [French] 

1. Impri ſonment; conſtraint, 
2. [In law. ] A plea uſed by mt 
ception, by bim who being caft in 
at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe ) 
hardly uſed, ſeals any bond to ha 
vis reſtraint. 

DU RING. prep. For the ume dn 
tinuance. 

DU RITV. f. [durete, French.) 
firmneſs. 

DURST, The preteritz of da. 

DUSK. a. [dufter, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darkneſs, 
2. Tending to blackneſs; dark an 


DUSK. /. [from the acjeftive.] | 
1. Tendency to dark neſs ; incipita 
rity. * 
2. Darkneſs of colour, | 

To DUSK, v. a. [from the ou 
darkiſh. | 

To DUSK. v. #. To grow dark; u. 
loſe light. 


dency to darkneſs. 
DU/SKISH. a. {from di. 

I. Inclining to darknels; tend 

rity. . 

2. Tending to blackneſs. 
DU'SKISHLY, ad. Cloudy; WF 


DU'SKY. a. [from diſt.] 
1. Tending ( dark neſs ; obſcuts 
2. Tending to blackneſs; darn 


3. Gloomy ; fad ; intellefwl}* 
DUST. , [durr, Saxon. 


1, Earth or other matter recucd g 
particles. , 


DWA 


e grave; the ſtate of 8 
ain and dejected ſtate. Sam. 


T. v. 4. To free from duſt; to 
le with duſt, 

y away the duſt, ay. 
4. [from duſt. 

Died with duſt ; clouded with duſt, 
vered or ſcattered with ach.) 
ESS. ſ. ¶ duc beſſe, French. f 
e lady 1 a duke. 8 Swift. 
dy who has the ſovereignty of 2 


MN. 
v. ſ. I ducbe, French. ] A territory 
gives title to a duke, Addiſon. 
YCOURT, /, A court wherein all 
$ appertaining to the dutchy of Lan- 
are decided. el. 
dus. 4. [from duty. ] 
dient; obſequious, Prior. 
dient to good or bad purpoſes. 
Shakeſpeare. 
hoined by duty, Shakeſpeare. 
UL. a. [duty and full.] 
dient; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal 
ors, Swift, 
preflive of reſpect; giving token of 
ce; reverential, _ Sidney, 
LLY. ad. [from dutiful.] 
ientlyz ſubmifſively. 
erently ; reſpe&fully, Sidney. 
JLNESS, ſ. [from dutiful.) 
diencez ſubmiſſion to juſt authority, 
Dryden, 
erence; re ſpełt. Taylor. 
J. [from due. 
t to which a man is by any natural 
obligation bound, Luke. 
tor forbearances required by religion 
lity. Taylor. 
thence or ſubmiſſion due to parents, 
durs, or ſuperiours, Decay of Piety, 
of reverence or reſpect. Fpenſer. 
buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard. 
Clarendon, 
z impoſt; cuſtom; toll. 


Arbuthnot. 

. [opeong, Saxon, 
an below the common fize of men. 
| Brown, Milton. 
J animal or plant below its natural 
L' Eftrange, 
| ttendant on a lady or knight in 
er nſer. 


uſed often in compoſition 3 as, 


, One whoſe employment is 
AN, . One ploy » 


BY S 


fruarf elder, deyarf honeyſuckle, 


To DWARF. v.a. To hinder from grow- 


ing to the natural bulk, Addiſon, 
DW A'RFISH, 4. Below the natural bulk; 
low; ſmall; lictle, Bentley. 
DW A/RFISHLY, ad. ¶ from dwarf, ] Like 
a dwarf. | 
DWA'RFISHNESS, f, [from dwarffp.] 
Minuteneſs of ſtature; littleneſs, Glany. 
To DWELL. v #. preterite dwelt, or dewell- 
ed, | duelia, Iſlandick.] 
1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to re- 
fide ; to have an habitation, Leviticus, 
2, To live in any form of habitation, 


Hebrews, 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. 
Shakeſpeares 


4+ To be ſuſpended with attention, Smith, 


| 5, To fix the mind upon. Pope, 
6, To continue long ſpeaking, Swift. 
To DWELL, . a. To inhabit, Milton. 


DWE'LLER, /. [from well.] An inhabit- 


ant, Bacon, 
DWE'LLING, . [ from dwel!.] - 
1. Habitation ; abode, Dryden. 
2. State of life; mode of living. Daniel. 


DWE/LLING HOUSE,/. The houſe at which 
one lives, Ayliffes 
To DWVNDLE. wv. 3. [vpinan, Saxon, | 
1. To ſhrink; to loſe bulk; to grow little. 
Addiſons 
2. To degenerate to fink. Nortis. Swift, 
3. To wear away; to loſe health; to grow 
ec ble. Gay. 
4. To fall away; to moulder off. 
Clarendon, 
DY'ING, The participle of die. 
1. Expiring; giving up the ghoſt. 
2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 
DY/NASTY. ſ. Iden. Government; 
ſovereignty, Hale, 
DY/SCRASY, ſ. [Tuoxgaoiz.] An undue 
mixture of elements in the blood or nervous 
juice; a diſtemperature, Fleyer. 
DY'SENTERY. /. [v7s52ia.] A looſeneſe 
wherein ill humours flow off by ftool, and 
are ſometimes attended with blood, 
Arbuthnot, 
DYSPE'PSY, ſ. ver.] A difficulty of 
digeſtion. 
DY'/SPHONY, ſ. [Ivor] A difficulty in 
ſpeaking. 
DY SPNO'EA, ſ. N.] A difficulty of 
breathing, | 
DY'/SURY. . [Tuo#zia,] A difficulty in 
making urine, Harvey. 


K. 


E. 


n 


Has two ſounds; long, as ſcene, 
and ſhort, as men. E is the moſt 
3 frequent vowel in the Engliſh lan. 
guage 3 for it has the peculiar qua- 


lity of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as 


, cn, cane, 

Ea has the ſound of « long. 

EACH. pron, [elc, Saxon, ] 
1. Either bf two. Dryden, 
2, Eyery one of any number, Million, 


To EACH the correſpondent word is other. 
EAD, and eading, denotes happineſs ; Eadgar, 
happy power. Camden, 
EA/GER. a. [esgon, Saxon.) 
1. Struck with defirez ardently wiſhing. 
Dryden. 
2. Hot of diſpoſition; vehement; ardent. 
Hooker, Spratt, 


3- Quick ; buſy, Addiſon. 
4. Sharp; ſour; acid. 8 
5. Keen; ſevere; biting, acon. 


6. Brittle; inflexible. Locke, 
EA/GERLY. ad. [from eager.] 

7. With ardour of deſire, Stepney. 

2. Ardently; hotly. * 
3. Keenly; ſharply. nolles. 
EA/GERNESS. /. [from eager.} | 

1, Ardour of inclination, Rogers. 
2. Impetuoſity; vehemence; violence. 


Dryden, 
EA'GLE, ＋. { aigle, French. ] . 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be extremely 
ſharp-ſighted. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans, 
| | | 4 P ope. 
EA'GLE-EYED. 4. [from eagle and che.] 
Sharp - ſighted as an eagle. . Howel, 
EA*'GLESPEED. /. [eagle and ſpeed.] Swift- 
neſs like that of an eagle, Pope. 
EA“GLESTONE. /. A ſtone ſaid to be found 
at the entrance of the holes in which the 
eagles make their nefts. The eag/eftone con- 
rains, in a cavity within it, a ſmall looſe 
None, which rattles when it is ſhaken ; and 
every foſſil, with a nucleus in it, has ob- 
tained the name. Calmet, Hill, 
FA'GLET. /. [from eagle.] A young eagle. 
a Davies. 
EA'GRE, ſ. [æger, in Runick, is the 
ocean.) A tide ſwelling above another tide, 
, Dryden, 
EA'LDERMAN, ſ. [ealvenman, Saxon. ] 
Alderman. 
EAM. ſ. [<am, Saxon.] Uncle, Fairfax. 


EAR. J. [eane, Saxon] 


EAR 
1. The whole organ of audit 


2. That part of the ear that fu 
nent, Cay 
3. Power of judging of harmoy 
4. The head; or the perſon, 

5. The bigheſt part of a ma; 


heard ; favour, 
7. Any prominences from a by 
raiſed for the ſake of holdipg it 


5 Tn 
8. The ſpike of corn; that an 
tains the ſeeds. Bam 
9. To fall togetber by the Ear 
to ſcuffle. | 
10. To ſet by the EAR. Tomb 
to make to quarrel, 


EA'RLESS. 4. {from 4ar,] Wa 
EA'RRING, /. [ear and rg. 


in a ring, and worn at the ear 


EA'RSHOT, ſ. Reach of tht 


EA'R WAX, ſ. The cerumen u 
which ſmears the infide of them 

EA'RWIG. /. [eane and piggy 
1. A ſheathwinged inſet, 
2. A whiſperer, 

EA/R WITNESS. ſ. [ear and u 
who atteſts, or can atteſt an) 

To EAR, v. a. [ aro, Latin.] To ; 

till. Shalzjpes 

To EAR. . x, {from tar. I 
ears. 

EA RED. a. [from car. 

1. Having ears, or organs 0! ny 

a. Having ears, or ripe com. 

EARL. /. [eopl, Saxon.] AW 
lity, anciently the higheſt of m 
now the third. | 

EARL-MARSHAL, /. n 1 
He that bas chief care of iim 
ties, | 

EA'RLDOM, / [from ri N. 
of an earl. * 

EA'RLINESS. /, [from eh 
of any action with reſpett 
elſe. 

EA Rl. v. a, [zp, Saxon, beſos] 
reſpect to ſomething elſe. | 

EA RLV. ad. [from the 
betimes, 


. [ 
5. The privilege of being min 
bs 


EAR 


v. v. 4. [eapnan, Saxon. 

goin as the reward or wages" of la- 
Scvift. 

gain; to obtain. Sbaleſpeare. 

EST. a. | eonnerr, Saxon. 

dent in any affection ; warm; zeal- 
Hocker. 

ent; fired; eager. Dup; a. 

EST. .. {from the adjective.] ; 

1oulneſsz a ſerious event; not a jeſt. 


Shakeſpeare, 
* penge, Daniſh. ] Pledge 3 hand- 
eſt fruits. Smalridge. 


de money that is given in token that 
vin is ratified, Decay of Piety. 
ESTLY. ad. [from earneſt. | 
zrmly ; affectionately; zealouſly ; 
tunately. Smalridge. 
gerly; defirouſly, Shakeſpeare, 
ESTNESS. /. | from earnef.] 
xerneſs; warmth 3 vehemence. 
Addiſen. 
lemnity z zeal, Atterbury. 
jcuude; care. Dryden. 
. (from ear, to plow.] A plowed 
ay's Virgil, 
eon, S:$0n.] 
he element diſtinct from air, fire, or 
. ; Thomſon, 
be terraqueous globe ; the world. 
Locke. 
Fereat modification of terrene matter. 
five genera of earths are, 1, Boles, 
Javs, 3. Marls, 4. Ochret. 5. 
las. | 
jis world oppoſed to other ſcenes of 
ce. Slakeſpeare. 
e inhabitants of the earth, Genefſs. 
uruing up the ground in tillage. Tuff; 
IH. v. a, [from the noun. ] 


o hide in the earth, Dryden. 
0 cover with earth, Evelyn. 
LTH. v. . To retire under ground. 

Tictell. 


doard of the plough that ſhakes off 
ank. Mortimer. 
HBORN, a. [earth and burn, ] 
rn of the earth; terrigenous. Prior. 
eanly born, Smith, 
HBOUND, 3. [earth and bound, ] 
ied by the preſſure of the earth, 
Shakeſpeare. 
HEN, a. [from earth, } Made of 
made of clay, Wilkins, 
HFLAX, /. [earth and flax] A kind 
rous offt. Weodward. 
HINESS, J. The quality of con- 
=_ grofineſs, 
£ LING, J. [from m_ An in- 
at of (he earth; a poor frail crea- 


b, 1, Drummerd. 


RBO ARD. ſ. [earth and board.] 


oF « 


AS. 


EA'RTHLY, a. [from earth.] 


1. No: heavenly; vile; mean; ſordid. 


Milton. 

2. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate not 
ſpiritual. Hooker, 
. Corporeal ; not mental. Popes 


EA'RTHNUT. ſ. [earth and nut.) A'pig- 
nutz; a root in ſhape and ſize like a nut. 

oy 

EARTHQUAKE. ſ. [earth and Bart 

Tremor or convulſion cf the earth, 

2 Addiſon, 

EA'RTHSHAKING. a. ſearth and ſhake. ] 

Having power to ſhake the earth, or to raiſe 


earthquakes. \ Milton. 
EA'RTH WORM, J. [earth and vvorm. 

1. A worm bred under ground. Hacon, 

2. A mean ſordid wretch, Norris, 


EA'RTHY. . | from earch. ] | 
1. Confilling of earth. Wilkins. 
2. Compoſed or pactaking of earth; ter- 


rene. Milton. 
3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial, 
Dryden, 


4. Relating to earth, Dryden, 
5. Not mental; groſs ; not refined, 


Sba leſpeare. 
EASE. / [aiſe, French. )] ; 
1. Quiet; reſt; unditturbed tranquillity, 


Davies, 
2. Freedom from pain, Temple. 
3. Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of la- 
bour. "1 Swi . 
4 Facility; not difficulty, Dryden. 


. Uncunſraint ; freedom from harſhneſs, 


forced behaviour, or conceits. Pope. 
To EASE. v. 4 (from the noun.] 

1, To free from pains Lockes 

2. Torclieve to aſſuage; to mitigate. / 

| Dryden, 

3. To relieve from labour. Dryden. 

4. To ſet free from any thing that offende, 

1 Locle. 

EA'SEFUL, a. [eaſe and full, } Quiet 3 

peaceable, Shakeſpeare, 


EA/SEMENT. ſ. [from eaſe.] Afﬀiſianceg 


ſupport. Swift. 
EA'SLIY. ad. | from eaſy. ] 
1. Without difficulty, Prior, 
2+ Without pain; without diſturbance. 
le. 


3. Readily z without reſuctance. Drydens 
EA'/SINESS, /. (from eaſy. ] 

1. Freedom from difficulty, Tillotſon. 

2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs, 

Hooker. Locke, 

3. Freedom from conſtraint ; unaffected- 

- neſs; not formality. -* Roſcommon, 

4. Reſt; tranquillity. Ray. 
EAST. 1 [eopr, Saxon.] 

1. The quarter where the ſun — 

| bb, 


Qq a, The 
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EBB 


2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, | Shakeſpeare. 
EA'STER, ſ. [eaprne, Saxon] The day 
on which the Chriftian church commemo- 
rates our Saviour's reſurre&10n, 
| Decay of Piety. 
EA'STERLY. a. [from Eaft.] 


1. Coming from the parts toward the 
Eaft, Raleigh, 
2. Lying toward the Eaſt. Graunt. 


3. Looking toward the Eaſt. Arbutbnot. 
EA'STERN. a. [from Eft. ] 
1. Dwelling or found in the Eaſt; ori- 


ental. Tbomſon. 
2. Lying or being toward the Eaſt. 

; Addiſon, 

3. Going toward the Eaſt. Addiſon, 


4. Looking toward the Eaſt. 
EA/STW ARD. ad. [ Eaſt and teward.] To- 
ward the E-ft, Brawn, 


EA'SY, a. [from ea e.] N 
1. Not difficult. Hooker. 
2. Quiet; at reſt ; not haraſſed, 
| Smalridge. 
3. Complying; umeſiſting; credulous, 
| Dryden, 
4. Free from pain, Milton, 
5. Ready; not unwilling, Dryden. 
6. Free from want; contented, Swifts 


7. Unconſtrained; not formal. Poe. 


T0 EAT. v. 4. preterite ate, or eat; part. 


"EBB. J Lebe, Saxon. ] 


eat, or eaten, [e tan, Sax, | 
1. To devour with the mouth. Exodus, 
2. To conſume; to corrode. Tillotſon, 
3. To ſwallow back; to retract. 
; a Hakew:ll, 
To EAT, VU, n. , 
1. To go to meals; to take meals; to 


feed, Matt bea. 
2. To take food. Locke, 
3. To be maintained in food, Proverts, 
4. To make way by corroſion. South, 


EA'TABLE. a, {from ear. ] Any thing that 
may be eaten. Kig. 
EA TER. /. [from eat.] 

1. One that eats any thing. Abbot, 
2. A corrofive, 
EAI H. a. [&a8, Saxon.] Eaſy ; not diffi. 
cult. | Fairfax, 
EAT H. &d. [from the adjective.] Esſily. 
EA TIN GHOUS E. ſ. [eat and beuſe.} A 

houſe where proviſions are fold ready 

dreſſed. L' Eftrange. 

EAVES. ſ. [efere, Saxon] Ihe edges of 
the root which ov<rbang the houſe, 

Wadward. 

To EA/VESDROP. v. n. [eaves and drop.] 

To catch what comes from the caves; to 

liſten under windows. Sbaleſpeare. 


 EA'VESUROPPER, fo A liſtener under 


windows, 


Shakeſpeare, 


ECH 
1. The reflux of the tide townity 
2. Decline; decay; waſte, 1 
To EBB. v. a, [from the nov.] 
1. To flow back toward the u 
Yu 
2. To decline; to decay. 7 
E'BEN, 2 f. [ebenum, Latin,] 4 
E'BON, black, valuable wow, 
EBRIETY, /. [ebrietos, Latin. ] bn 
neſs; intoxication by ſtrong i 


EBRIO'SITY. /. { ebrisfitas, Latin) 
drunkennefs. 
EBULLITION. , [ebullis, Latin, 
1. The act of boiling up with bet 
2, Any inteſtine motion, 
3. That ſtruggling or efferveſcenc 
ariſes from the mingling any ab 
and acid liquor; any inteſtine nun 
tion of the parts of a fluid, 
ECCE'NTRICAL, 
ECCENTRICK. 
1. Deviating from the centre, 
2. Not having the fame cen're ll 
other circle, | | 
3+ Not terminating in the ſame put 


4. [c:centrien/ ld 


4. Irregular 3 anomalous. Kayd 
ECCENTRICITY. f, | from cu 
1. Deviation from a centre, 
2. The ftate of having a diffet 
from another circle, 


3. Excurfien from the * 


ECCHY/MOSIS, /. Tx 
ſpots or blotches in the ſkin, 
ECCLESIA'STICAL, 7 «. l 
ECCLESIA'STICK. Naa 
the church; not civil. Hale 
ECCLESIA STICK. /. A perm 
to the miniftries of religion, 
ECCOPRO'TICKS, f. [iz 1 
Such medicines as gently purgetW 


E'CHINATE., a. [from hm 
ECHINATED I Briſtled like#* 
hog ; ſet with prickles, 
ECHI NUS, ſ. | Latin. ] 
1. A hedgehog, 
2. A ſhellfiſh ſet with prickles 
3. [Wich botaniſts, ] The prick) 
any plant. 
4 [la architecture.] A 
nament, taking its name 
neſs of the carving. 
ECHO. ſ. [#xs. 
1. nas {a 3 to bare ben 
a nympb, who pined inte 4 


member a 
from be 


2. The return or repercuſſion of 
3. The ſound returned. 


ECS 


HO. V. N. 
oreſound z to give the repercuſſion of 


ice, Shakeſpeare. 
o be ſounded back. Blackmore, 

HO, v. 4, To ſend back a voice. 
Decay of Piety. 


HecrssEME NT. ſ. [ French. Ex- 
don; the act of clearing up an affair. 

Clarendon. 
T. .. [French.] Splendour ; ſhow ; 


Pope. 


Ing at will. Watts, 
CMA. ſ. [x and Mele. ] A form of 
cine made by the incorporation of oils 
ſyrups. 
SE. J. (Lowe ] 485 
n obſcuration of the luminaries of 
n. Waller. 
darkneſs ; obſcuration. Raleigh. 
['?SE. v. a. [from the noun! 
o darken a luminary. reech, 
0 extinguiſh; to put out. Shakeſpeare, 
o cloud ; to obſcure. Calamy. 
o diſgrace. Clarendon, 
Ick. . [indrimrrintg.] A great 
of the ip here, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
eh the middle of the Zodiack, and 
ng an angle with the EquinoRtial, in 
joints of Aries and Libra, of 230 3o\, 
þ jp the ſun's greateſt declination, 
Harris. 
UE. ſ. [ixM:yn.] A paſtoral poem, 
led becauſe Virgil called his paſtorals 


es, Pope, 
OMY. /. [elxorgula.] 

be management of a family. Taylor. 
ugality ; diſcretion of expence. 
Wipobtion of things; regulation. Ham. 
be diſpoſition or arrangement of any 


ſem of motions; diſtribution of every 
to its proper place. Blackmore, 


) MICAL, 
YMICK, K . [from economy.] 
taining to the regulation of an houſe · 
Davies. 
gal, Motten. 
A'CTICKS, ſ. [iz and pare, ] 
medicines as render tough bumours 


Cv. "a [izrar] 
J pafhon in which the thoughts are 
1 and in which the mindis for a 

it. , Suckling. 
cefſive joy; rapture, Prior. 
Mbuſaim ; exceſſive elevation of the 
Milton. 


dneſs ; diſtraction. 2 
SIED, a. [from ecflacy.] Raviſhed, 
| Norris, 


CTICK. 4. neg.] SeleQting ; 


elbe grief or anxiety, Shakeſpeare, 


EDI 


ECSTA'TICAL. "OR, FL. 3 

ECSTATICK, L. b 
1. Raviſhed; rapturous; elevated to ec» 
ſtacy. Stilling fleet. 
2. Being in the hizheſt degree of joy. Pope. 


F/CTYPE. /. [ZxTome;.] A copy. Locke. 


E'CURIE, . |French.] A place for the 
houfing of horſes, 
EDA/CIOUS. a. | edacitas, Latin.] Eating; 
voracious 3 ravenous , greedy. 
EDA“CI V. ſ. [edacitas, Latin. ] Voracity 
ravenouſnels, Bacon, 
To E'DDER. v. @. To bind a fence. 
Mortimer. 
E/DDER. /. Such fencewood as is commonly 
put upon the top of f-nces. Tvfſor. 
E/DDY. ſ. [ev, backward, again, and ea, 
zwater, Saxon. ' 
1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or 


oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the main 
ſtream. D»ydeng 
2. Whirlpool; cireular motion. Dryden. 


E'DDY. 2. Whirling; moving circularly. ' 
Dryden, 
EDEMATOVSE. a. [ i2»pa.] Swelling ; full 
of humours, Arbuthnot, 
EDE'NTATED. 3. [edentatus, Latin, } De- 
prived of teeth. Di#, 
EDGE. ſ. [eege, Sexon.] 
I. The thin or cutting part of a blade, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. A narrow part riſing from a broader, 
3. Keenneſs; acrimony, Shakeſpeare, 
4. To ſet teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a tinge 
ling vain in the teeth. | Bacon, 
To EDGE. v. a. [from the'noun. ] 
1. To ſharpen: to enable to cut. Dryden, 
2, To furniſh with an edge. Dryden. 
3. To border; to fringe. * 
4. To exaſperate; 10 embitter. Hayward. 
5. To put forward beyond a line. Locke, 
To EDGE. ©. . To move againft any 
power, Dryden. 
E/DGED. part. 4. [from edge.) Sharp; 
not blunt. | Digby. 
E'DGING. ſ. [ from edge. g 
1. What is added to any thing by way of 
ornament. Dryden. 
2. A narrow lace, 
E'DGELESS. 3. from edge.] Blunt; ob- 
tule; unable to cut. - L'Eftrange. 
E/DGETOOL. ſ. [edge and tel.] A tool 
made ſhars to cut. Dorfet, 
E/DGEWISE, ad. ¶ edge and wiſe. With the 
edge put into any particular direction. Ray, 
E'DIBLE. @. [from edo, Latin.) Fit to be 
eaten. More, 
F/DICT. ſ. [edifum, Latin. ] A proclamation 
of command or prohibition, Addifon, 
EDIFICA'TION, 15 { edificatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of building up man in the faith 
improvement in holineſs, 


A 


Taylor. 
2+ Improve - 


EFF 
2. Improvement; inſtruction. Addiſon, 


E'DIFICE. ſ. [ ædificium, Latin.} A fabrick 
a building. Bentley. 


E/DIFIER. ſ. {from edify.] One that im- 


rov:s or inſtrus another. 

To E'DIFY. v. a. [edifico, Latin.] 

1. To build, | Chapman, 
2. To inſtruct; to improve. Hooker. 
To teach; to perſuade, Bacon, 

E'DILE T [edilis, Latin.] The title of a 

magiſtrate in old Rome. Shakeſpeare, 

EDI ION, / [editio, Latin, ] 

1. Publication of any thing, particularly 
of a book, Burnet, 
2. Republication, with reviſal, Baler. 
EF'DITUR. . {editor, Latin.) Publiſher ; 
he that reviſes or prepares any work for 
publication, Addiſon, 

To E'DUCATE. v. 4. [educo, Latin. To 
breed; to bring up. Swift, 

EDU. 4/TION. /. [from educate.] For- 

mation of manuers in youth. S⁊oift. 

To EDU CE. v. 4. {educo, Latin. ] To bring 

out; to extract. | Clanville. 

EDU/CTION. /. {from educe.] The act of 

bringing any thing into view, 

Jo EDU/LCORATE. ©. 8. [from dulcis, 
Latin. | To ſweeten. 
EDULCORA'TION. g. [from edulcorate.] 

The act of ſweetening. 

To EEK. v. a. [eacan, 5axon,] See EK x. 
3. To make bigger by the addition of an- 
other piece, 
2. To ſupply any deficiency, Spenſer. 

FEEL. ſ. [el, Saxon.] A ſerpentine ſlimy 
fiſh, that lurks in mud. Shakeſpeare, 

E'EN. ad, Contracted from even. 

5 oy . - L'Eſirange. 
« E/FFABLE. a. [effabilis, Lat.] Utterable; 

that may be ſpoken. 

To EFFA'CE. v. a. ſeffacer, French. ] 

1. To deſtroy any form painted, or carved, 
2. To make no more legible or viſible; 
to blot out. Lac ke. 
3. To deſtroy; to wear away, Dryden. 

EFFE'CT. ſ. [efectus, Latin. 

1. That which is produced by an operating 

cauſe. Addiſon. 
2. Conſequence; event. Aadiſon. 
3. Purpoſe; meaning. Chronicles, 
4. Conſequence intended; ſucceſs; ad- 
vantage. Clarendon. 
5. Completion; perfection. Prior. 
6. Reality; not mere appearance. 

Hooker, 

Shakeſp. 


6 


7. Goods; moveables. 
To EFFECT. . 4. [ efficio, Latin.] 
1. To bring to pals ; to attempt with ſuc. 
ceſs; to at hieve, Ben Jon ſon. 
2. To produce as a cauſe. | Boyle, 
EFFE'C I IBLE, a. {from efe#,] Perform 
able; practicable. | Brown 


E FF 


EFFE'CTIVE, a. [from fed. 
1. Powerful to produce effcfs, 
2, Operative; active. 
3. Preducing effects; efficient 
+ Having the power of operating; 
ul. 


-EFFE/CTIVELY. ad. [fon 


Pewerfully; with real operation, 4 
EFFE'CTLESS. 3. | from F.] N 
effect; impotent; uſeleſs. 
EFFECTOR, /. [er, Latin,“ 
1. He that produces any effed. 
2. Maker; Creator. 


EFFE/CTUAL. a. Auel, Fred] 


1. Praductive of effects; pour 
degree adequate to the ccc 
cious. H:tker,V 
2. Veracious ; expreſſive ot fits 
# te | 
EFFE'CTUALLY. ad. [from q 
a manner productive of the cut 
intended; efficaciouſy, 
To EFFE'CTUATE v. . [:fifm 
To bring to paſs ; to fulfil, | 
EFFE'MINACY, /. [from fnia 
1. Admiſſion of the qualities fa 
ſoftneſs; unmanly delicacy, 


2. Laſciviouſneſs ; looſe pleasant. 


EFFE'MINATE. @. | efeninan, 
Having the qualities of a wn 


maniſh; voluptuous; tender, , 


To EFFE'MINATE. v. a. [fi 
To make womaniſh; to «a 
unman. 

To EFF ET MINATE. v. a. To gu 
iſh; to melt into weaknef, 

EFFEMINA'TION, / {from 


4 


The fate of one grown vonn 


ſtate of one emaſculated or un 


To EFFERVE'SCE. ». . Leah 
To grow hot by inteftine moi 

EFFERVE'SCENCE, /. n 
Lat.] The act of growing bot j 
of heat by inteſtine motion. 


EF FETTE. a. [effeetns, Latin. 


1. Diſabled from generation. 


2. Worn out with age. 
EFFI CA“ CIO us. 0. rar, Ln 


duQive of effetis; powerful io fo 


conſequence intended. 
EFFICA/CIOUSLY, 2d. [from 

Effectually. 6 
E'FFICACY, , Production « 

_ quence intended. | 
EFFI/CIENCE.. 7 /. [from 
EFFI/CIENCY. 1 The act u 

effects; agency. 
EFFICIENT. /. [ 


efficiers, 121, 
1. The cauſe which effects. 
2. He that makes; the eſfe des 

EFFICIENT, 3. Caufing > 


5 


EFF 


IGIATE. v. a. [io, Letin,] To 
n ſemblance 3 to image | 
ATION, . [ from effigiate.] The act 
ping things or perſons. Di . 
ES, 2 /- | eies, Latin.] Reſem- 
c blance ; image in painting 


= 


—— on Dryden. 
ME SCENCY,. N,. Lahde Lot] 
auction of flowers. Bacon. 
cteſcences in the form of flowers. 
Moodroard. 

phyfick.] The breaking out of ſome 
bre i the ſkin. Wiſeman. 
RESCENT. 3. [ Moreſco, Latin. ] 
lag out in form of flowers, 

| z Woodward. 
ENCE. [. Mus, Latin. ] Whar iſſues 
me other principle, Prior, 
VIA. fe [from eve, Latin. 
VIUM, F Thoſe ſmall particles 
ne continually flying off from bo- 


X.. [ efluxus, Latin, ] 
act ot flowing out. Harvey, 
Fuſion. * | Hammond, 
ha! which flows from ſomething elſe; 
tion. 7 bomſon, 
LUX, v. n, [effiuo, Latin, ] To run 
* Now" Boy/e, 
XION. ſ. [efluxum, Latin. ] 
he act of flowing out, Brexun. 
bat whzch flows out; effluvium; 
ion. g Bacon. 
ORC E. v. 3. [eff.rcer, French, ] 
d break through by violence, 
a | Sperſer. 
d force z to raviſh, Spenſer. 
O RI. v. 4. Hrn, Latin,] To 
to faſhion, f 42% r. 
MA TIN. .. [from efform.] The 
| Faſhioning or giving foim to. Ray. 
F. J. (effort, French. ] Struzgle; a- 
$endeayour, | Addiſon. 
DION. ſ. eh um, Lat.] The act of 
WP; vp from the ground; deterration. 
| Arbuthnot. 
TABLE. a. 


able, Fr, - 
frightful, fry: 5 \ N 12 


NN | 44% 

NTERY, /. [effronterie, Fr.] Im. 
dre; ſhameleſſneſs. X. Charles, 
| GENCE, / [ eFulgeo, Lat.] Luſtre ; 
ſneſs 3 clarity; {plendor, Milton. 
GENT, a, [ effulgens, Lat ] Shining; 
1 luminous, Blackmere, 
MABTUTY. / [fumus, Latin.] The 
a flying away in fumes. Boyle, 
Wk. v. a [efuſus, Latin. ] To pour 
to ſpill, Milton, 
* /- [from the verb.] Waſte ; ef- 


ION. / Ifo, N ee 


EIA 


1. The act of pouring out. 
2. Waſte z the act of ſhedding. | 
3. The act of pouring out words. Hooker, 
4. Bounteous donation,  Hammend, 
5. The thing poured out. X. Charles, 
EFFU'SIVE. a. | from effuſe. ] Pouring out 3 
diſperſing. Thomſon, 
EFT. ſ. [ee va, Saxon.) A newt; an evet. 
Mortimer. Nichols. 
EFT, ad. [er, Saxon. ] Soon; quickly; 
ſpeedily. Fairfax, 
E'FTSOONS. ad, [et and poon, Saxon. ] 
Soon afterwards, nolles. 
E. G. [exempli gratia.] For the ſake of an 

inſtance or example, 

E'GER, ſ. An impetuous and irregular flood 
or tide, Brown, See EAGRE. 
To EGE/ST. v. 4. [egere, Latin.} To 

throw out food at the natural vents, 
EGE'STION, ſ. ſegeſlus, Latin.] The act of 
throwing out the digefted food, Hale, 

EGG. [@z, Saxon. ] 

1. That which is laid by feathered animals, 
and many others, from which their young 
is produced, Bacon, 
2. The ſpawn or ſperm. Blackmore, 
3- Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of an 


eggs Boyle. 
To EGG. v. 4. [ggia, Iſlandick. ] To in- 
cite; to inſtigate. erbam. 


E GLANTINE. ſ. {eſg/antine, French. ] A 
ſpecies of roſe; ſweetbriar. Shakeſpeare, 
E'GOTI:M. /. from ego, Latin. ] The fault 
committed in writing by the frequent repe- 
tition of the word ego, or J; ioo frequent 
mention of one's ſelf, Spectator. 
EGO TIS T. /. [from ego, Lat. ] One that is 
always repeating the word ego, I; a talker 
of himſelf. Spectator. 
To EGO TISE. v. . [from ego, Lat.] To 
talk much of one's ſelf. 
EGRE/GIOUS. 4. [egregius, Latin.] 
1. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary, 
ore. 
2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. 
Hooker, 
EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad. [from egregious. ] 
' Eminently ; ſhamefully. Arbuthnot. 
E'GRESS. ſ. [egreſſus, Latin.] The act of 
going out of any place; departure, ; 
Woodward, 
EGRE'SSION. /. [egreſſio, Lat.] The act of 
going out. . Pope. 
E/GRET. /. A fowl of the heron kind. 
E'GRIOT. /. [aigret, French.J A ſpecies of 
cherry. ' Brown. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [aculer, Latin. ] 
To throw ; to ſhoot out, Grew. 
EJACULAYTION. /. ffrom ejaculate ] 
1. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally, 
2, The 


e oa — Ea 


{ 


_— —— — 


EITHER. ad. | from the noun. ] A diſtribu- 


EKE 


2. The act of darting or throwing. 
8 Bacon. 
EJA'CULATORY, a. [from ejaculate, ] Sud- 
denly darted; ſudden; haſty. . * 


- To EJE'CT, v. a. ¶ icio ejectum, Latin. 


1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 
| | Sandys. 
2. To throw out or expel from an office or 
poſſeſſion, | Dryden. 
3. Toexpel; to drive away, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To caft away; to rejeft, ' Hooker. 
EJE'CTION, ſ. [eje&io, Latin. ] | 
1. The act of caſting out; expulſion. 
| Brome. 
2. [In phyſick.] The diſcharge of any 
thing by an emunctory. Quincy. 
EJE'CTMENT. /f, [from ejecr.] A legal 
writ by which any inhabitant of a houſe, 
or tenant of an eſtate, is commanded to de- 
part, . 
EIGH. interje#, An expreſſion of ſudden 
EIGHT, 3. [eahra, Saxon, ] Twice four, 
A word of number, Sandys. 
EIGHTH, a. { from eight.] Next in order to 
the ſeventh, Pope. 
EI'GHTEEN, 3. [eight and ten.] Twice 
nine. | Taylor. 
EV'GHTEENTH, 3. [from eighteen.) The 
next in order to the ſeventeenth. Kings, 
EI'GHTFOLD. 3. [ eight and fold,] Eight 
times the number or quantity, 
EVGHTHLY, ad. [fromejght, ] In the eighth 
place, | Bacon, 
EVGHTIETH,. g. [from eighty.) The next in 
order to the ſeventy-ninth; eighth tenth, 


; Wilkins, 

. EV'GHTSCORE, 6. [eight and ſcore. ] Eight 
times twenty, Shakeſpeare. 
EI'SHTY. a. [eight and ten.] Eight times 
ten. Brown. 
EI'GNE. . [aiſne, French.] The eldeſt or 
firſt born, | Bacon, 


EI SEL. /. [eopil, Saxon. ] Vinegar z ver- 
vice. i a 
EITHER, pron. [æzöen, Saxon. 
1. Whetherſoe ver of the two; whether one 
or the other. | Drayton. 
2. Each; both. Hal. 


tive adverb, anſwered by er; either the one 
or the other, Daniel. 


_ - EJULAY'TION, |. [qulatio, Latin. ] Outery; 


lamentation; moan; wailing, 
TY Government of the Tongue. 


EK E. ad. [eac, Saxen.] Alſo; likewiſe; 
be ſide. | Spenſer, Prior. 


To EKE. v. a. [eacan, Saxon. ] 
1, To increaſe, Spenſer, 
2, To ſupply ; to fill up Ln 
3. To protract; to lengthen. Sala. 
4+ To ſpin out by uſcleſs additions, Pepe. 


- 


E LD 


To ELABORATE. «, «, [ _ 
1. To produce with labour, 4 1 
2. To heighten and improꝛe h 


operations. | mo 
ELABORATE. a. [ elaboratys, lay 

niſhed with great diligence, tl 

ELA”'BORATELY. ad, [frome 

boriouſly ; diligently ; with gu | © 

p A 

ELABOR A/TION, /. [from d 1 

provement by ſucceſſive openim # 

To ELA\'NCE, v. n, [elancer, Fred 57 


throw out; to dart. | 

To ELA/PSE. v. a. [elapſus, Latin]h 
away; to glide away. 4 

ELA'STICAL.? a. from has] tu! 

ELA'/STICK, the power of 

the form from which it wa & 
ſprinęy. 

ELASTI'CITY. ſ. from elifid,] 
bodies, by which they endearoury 
themſ-lves, 

ELA “TE. a. [elatus, Latin.] Fly 
ſucceſs z lofty ; haughty. 

ToELA'TE. v. a. | from the now, 
1. To puff up with proſperity, 
2, Toexalt; to heighten, #4 

EL ATE'RIUM. ſ. ¶ Latin. | An uf 

juice, procured from the froit oft 

8 3 a very violent ane w 


ELA'TION, 7 [from elote.] 
proceeding from ſucceſs, 
E'LBOW. /. [elboga, Saxon.] 
1. The next joint or curvaturedf 

below the ſhoulder, 
2. Any flexure, or angle, 
3. To be at the EL BOW. na 


ELBOWCH AIR. /. [elbow anda) 
chair with arms, 
E'LBOWROOM, /. [elbow and raw 
to ſtretch out the elbows; fle 
confinement. _ 
To E'LBOW, v. n. [from the now 
1. To puſh with the elbow. ; 4 
2. To puſh; to drive to ate 


To E/LBOW. v. #. To jut out inuph 
ELD. /. [eald. Saxon] 
1. Old age; decreptitude. 
2. Old people; perſons worn 4 
years, 1 40 
E LD ER. . [ The comparative 097 
paſſing another in years. | 


ELDER. J. [ellapa, Saxon.) ew 
tree, No 
E'LDERLY. 2. [from a. 


oung. . | 
E/LDERS. /. [from der. 
1. Perſons whoſe age gives 


2. Anceſtors, 


ELE 
ſe who are older than _ 
mong the Jews.] Rulers of the 


the New Teſtament.] Ecclefia- 


none preſbyterians.] Laymen intro- 
Into a kirk-polity: Cleaveland. 
HIP. ſ. [from elder. ] 
ority ; primogeniture. Rowe, 
pytery; eccleßaſtical ſenate. 
Hooker, 

. a. [The ſuperlative of eld. 
oldeſt ; that has the right of pri- 
ture, Sbateſpeare. 
at has lived moſt years. Locke. 
PANE. ſ. A plant named alſo 
t. iller. 
T. v. a. Celaclus, Latin. ] 
chuſe for any office or uſe. Daniel. 
theology, ] To ſeleC as an object of 
mercy. Milton. 
, a. [from the verb.] 
en; taken by preference from 
others, Shakeſpeare. 
ſen to an office, not yet in poſſeſſion, 
1e. 
ſen as an object of eternal mercy, 

: Hammond. 
ON, /. electio, Latin. ] 

att of chuſing one or more from 
r number. Whitgifte, 


untary preference. Rogers, 
determination of God by which any 
lefted for eternal life. Atterbury. 
ceremony of a publick choice, 
Addiſon. 


of a choice, Grew. 
IVELY, ad. By choice; with pre- 
of one to another, Grew, 
OR. /. [from ele&.] 

that has a vote in the choice of any 
„ | Waller, 
prince who has a voice in the choice 
German emperour. 

ORAL a. [from elector. ] Having the 
of an eleQor, 

ORATE. /. [from ele&or. ] The dig- 
an elector. Addiſon. 
RE. /, [eleFrum, Latin. ] 

der,which, having the quality, when 
d by frition, of attracting bodies, 
— ſpecies of attraction che name 


mixed metal. 


RICK, | 0. [from electrum, Lat.] 
iſmʒ by a pe- 

Rar luppoſed once to belong 
inder. "Newton, 


e power of choice, Davies. 


IVE. a. [from elect.] Exerting the 


ELE 


2. Produced by an electrick body. 
Breton. 

ELECTRVCITY. /. I from ele#rick.] A pro- 
perty in bodies, whereby, when rubbed, 
they drew ſubſtances, emit flame, may be 
fitted with ſuch a quantity of the electrical 
vapour, as, if diſcharged at once upon a 
human body, would endanger life. 

ELE CTUARY,. ſ. [electuarium, Latin.] A 
form of medicine of conferves and pou- 
ders, in the conſiſtence of honey. 

' Quincy. 

ELEEMO/SYNARY. @ [ixinuorun. ] 

1. Living upon alms; depending upon cha- 
rity. Glanvi 
2. Given in charity. 

ELEGANCE. 2 F. lelegantis, Latin,] 

E LEG ANC. Beauty of art; beauty 
without grandeur. | aleigb. 

ELEGANT. a, [elegant, Latin.] 

1. Pleaſing with minutet beauties, 
Pope. 
2. Nice; not coarſe ; not groſs, Pope. 

E'LEGANTLY, ad. [from elegant.] In 
ſuch a manner as to pleaſe without eleva- 
tion. Pope. 

ELEGI'ACK. 4. [ elegiacus, Latin, ] 

1. Uſed in elegies. \ 
2, Mournful; forrowful, Cay. 

E'LEGY. ſ. [elegia, Latin. ] 

1. A mournful ſong. Shakeſpeare. 
2. A funeral ſong. Dryden. 
3. A ſhort poem, without points or turns, 

ELEMENT. ſ. [elementum, Latin. ] 


1. The firſt or conſtituent principle of any y 


thing. Hooker, 
2. The four elements, uſually fo called, are 
earth, fire, air, water, of which our world 
is compoſed, Bacon, 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing, Baker, 
4. A neceſſary ingredient z ® conſtituent 
part, Shakeſpeare, 
5. The letters of any language. 
6. The loweſt or firſt rudiments of litera- 
ture or ſciences, Hooker, 
To ELEMENT. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To compound of elements, le, 
2. To conſtitute; to make as a firſt 
principle. ' Donne 
ELEMENTAL. @. [from element.] 
1. Produced by ſome of the four elements, 
. Arifing from firſt principles, 
| rowne 
ELEMENTAYRITY, /. [from elementary.} 
Simplicity of nature; abſence of compoſi- 
tion, ' Brown, 
ELEME/NTARY, a. [from element.] 
1. Uncompounded ; having only one prĩn- 
ciple, | Abutbact. 


2. Rudimental; ſimple, 
a ELE'NCH, 
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ELE/NCH, 2 2 Latin. ] An argu- 


ment; a ſopbiſm. | Brown, 
ELF/OTS. J. Apples in requeſt in the cyder 
countri-s, : 8 
ELEPHANT. /. [clephas, Latin.] 
1. The largeſt of quadrupess, of whoſe 
ſagacity, faithſulneſs, and underſtanding, 
many ſurprizing reletions art given, This 
animal feeds on hay, herbs, and pulſe: 
He is naturally very gentle. He is ſup- 
plicd with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
age, which ſerveshim for hands, His teeth 
are the ivory ſo well known in Europe. 
: 8 Calmet. 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. Dryden. 
ELEPHANTUASIS, engere, Latin. ] 
A ſpecies of leproſy, ſo called from in- 
cruſtations like thoſe on the hide of an ele- 
phant. | 5 : 
ELEPHA'NTINE. a. [#/ephantinus, Latin, ] 
Pertaining to the elephant, 
To E'LEVATE. v. a. [elevo, 
1. To raiſe up aloft, 
2. To exalt ; to dignify, 
3. To raiſe the mind with great concep- 
+ tions. Milton. Savage. 
4. To elate the mind with vicious pride. 
8. To leſſen by detraction. Hooker, 
E'LEV ATE. part. a, Exalted; raiſed aloft. 
| Milton, 


tin. 
Woodward. 


ELEVA'TION, J. [elevatio, Latin. 
1; The act of raiſing up aloft, Woodward, 
2. Exaltation; dignity. Locke, 

3. Exaltation of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. Norris, 
4. Attention to objects above us. Heoker, 
6. The height of any heavenly body with 

. _reſpe@ to the horizon. 
ELEVA'/TOR, /. [from 2levate.] A raiſer 


or lifter up. 


ELE/VEN. a. [znvlepen, Saxon. ] Ten and 


one. Foo Shakeſpeare, 
. ELE/VENTH. ad. [from elrwen. ] The next 
in order to the tenth, Raleigb. 
ELF. ſ. plural eve. [elf, Welſh.] Baxter, 
1. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
in wild places, Dryden, 

2. A devil. 
To ELF, v, a. To entangle hair in ſo intri- 
cate a manner, that it is not to be unra- 
velled. | Shakeſpeare, 
E'LFLOCK. /. [elf and lock.] Knots of hair 
twiſted by elves, . Shakeſpeare. 
To ELIVCITE. v. a. [elicio, Latin ] To ſtrike 
out; to fetch out by labour. Hale, 
 ELVCIT, 4. [elicitvs, Latin, ] Brought into 
_aQ, | Hammond. 
ELICITA'TION. . [from elicie, Latin.] 
© © Excitoment of the power of the will into 


. 
"To ELI'DE. v.a. [elide, Latin. ] To break in 
pieces. : Hooker, 
ELIGIBVLITY. . {from eligible. Wor 


Mortimer, 


Bramball. 


ELO 


thineſs to be Choſen, 


E/LIGIBLE. 4. { </igi4i/is, Lain, | 
. Choſen; preferable, _ 
E'LIGIBLENESS. /. [from il" 
thineſs to be choſen; pre ferav/egh U 
ELIMINA”TION. /. e 


act of baniſhing 8 rejection. | Ne 
ELIVSION, þ [ elifie, Latin, ] e 
1. The act of cutting off, | 


2. Dee ſeparation of pm 


ELIXA'TION. /. Icliæus, Lain] x po 
 boiting, , 
ELIXIR, 7 [Arabick ] bet 
1. A medicine made by fry! ” 


vy where the ingredients are amd! 
in the menſtruum. 1 
2. The liquor with which chu 
mute metals, | 


3. The extract or quinteſ:ws 
thing, ; 
4. Any cordial, . 
ELK. ſ. | alc, Saxon.] Thee! hig 44 
ately animal of the ſtag kind, 5 
ELL. ſ. [eln, Sax. ] A meaſure u bn, 
yard and a quarter. 0 ' 
ELLIPSIS. / [Pagdi.] o 
1. A figure of rhetorick, by wid ma 
thing is left out, | 
2. [In geometry. ] An oval fg 5 
rated from the ſection of a cone 3 
cutting both fides of the cone, u he 
rallel tothe baſe, and meeting vid * 
when produced. * 
ELLVPTICAL, 2 4. [from d 10 
ELLICPTICK. J ing the bm H 
ſis, a 
ELM. ſ. [ulmus, Latin; elm, zus 7 
name of a tree, 7 * 
ELOCU'TION, /. [ehocatio, Lit] 5 
1. The power of fluent ſpeech. 8 
2. Eloquence ; flow of langug* > T3: 
3. The power of expreſſion df ** 
E'LOGY. /. [elge, French,] Pai - 
negyrick. / 
To ELO/iGNE, v. a. li i 
put at a diſtance. | v'T 
To ELO/NGATE, v. 4. [from * By 
To lengthen; to draw out. TY 
To ELO/NGAT B. v. a. Togo fv bing 
from any thing. 7 | 
ELONGA'TION. /. [from «p94 


1. The act of ſtretching of FF 
itſelf. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtretched 4 
3. Un medicine.] An * Fo 

Ich oor 

4. Diſtance; ſpace at which of 
diſtant from another. 
„Departure; removal. * 
To ELO PE. v. 4. [lofty n 
| Io run away ; to break 109 


EMA 


ENT. / {from lope. ] De 
& juſt reFraint. - 
. 4 fh; reckoned by 
nens ihe ſerpents. f Milton. 
PE NCE. /. ſeloguentia, Latin. ] 
e power of ſpeaking with fluency and 
Ace, Shakeſpeare. 
exant language vitered with fluency, 
| Pope. 
VENT. a. [c/oquens, Latin.] Having 
pwer of an orator. Vaiab. Pepe. 
proncun, [eller, Saxon. ] Other; 
befides, | Denham, 
ad, 
dherw iſe, Tillotſon. 
beſide; except, Dryden. 
VHERE. ad. [elſe and where, } 
n any other place, 
| other places; in ſome other place. 
Tillot on. 
U'CIDATE. v. 4. [elacido, Latin. ] 
xplainz to clear, Boyle. 
IDA'TION. /. [from elucidate. ] Ex- 
ation ; expoſition, Boyle, 
IDA/TOR, ſ. {from elucidate. ] Ex- 
der; expoſitor 3 commentator, 


rture 


pa 
Aylifße. 


ot, 


S bot. 
U/DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin. 

0 eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid by 
ice, Rogers, 
o mock by unexpected eſcape, Pope. 
DIBLE; a. {from elude. ] Poſſible to be 
ted, Swift, 
5. The plural of elf. Pope. 
LOCK. / Knot in the hair, Brown, 
H. a. [trom elves. ] Relating to elves, 
andering ſpirits. Drayton, 
BATED, a. [elambis, Lat.] Weak- 
in the loins. . 

NON. /, [luffo, Latin.] An eſcape 
examination z an artifice, Woodward, 
NVE. a. [from elude. ] Practiſing elu- 
; vhing arts to eſcape, Pope, 
RV. a. [from elude.] Tending to 
we; fraudulent, Bregun. 
TE. v. a. [eluo, Latin.] To waſh 
A Arbuthnot, 
UTRIATE. v. a, [elutrio, Latin. ] 
*cantz or ſtrain out. | Arbuthnet, 
SIAN, a. [e, Lat.] Deliciouſly 
ng; exceedingly delightful, 
| Mi'ton. 
UM. , [Latin.] The place aſſigned 
J be heathens to happy ſouls ; any place 
ently pleaſant, Shakeſpeare. 
4 contraftion of them. Hudibras. 
paſte 3 to deprive of fleſh, Graunt. 
A'CIATE, v. . To loſe fleſh; to 


Brown, 
eld rox. ( [emaciatus, Latin,] 
be act of making lean, 8 


: 19 J. 


MACIATE. v. a. [emacio, Latin. ] 


E MB 


2. The ſtate of one grown lean. 
I ; Graunt. 
EMACULA*TION. f. [enacule, Latin. ] 
The act of freeing any thing trum ſpots or 
foulneſs, | 
E'MANANT, 4. ſemanans, Latin.] Ifving 
from ſomething elſe. Hales 
EMANA/TION. f {[emanatio, Latin. ] 
1. The aft of Tung or proceeding Nn 
any other ſubſtance. South, 
2. That which iſſues from another ub- 
ſtance. Tay or. 
EMA NATIVE. 3. [from emano, Lain, ] 
Iſſuing from another. 1 
To EMA/NCIPATE, v. a. [emancipo, Lat.] 
To ſet free from ſervitude. Arbutbnot, 
EMANCIPA'TION, ſ. {from emanciſ ate. ] 
The act of ſetting free ; deliverance from 
ſlavery, Glamville, 
To EMA'RGINATE. v. a. [margo, Lat.] 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. 
To EMA/SCULATE. v 4. [emaſculs, Lat.] 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive ot vitility. 


Graunt, 
2. To effeminate; to vitiate by unmanly 
- ſoftneſs, . Collier, 


EMASCULA'TION, ſ. {from emaſculate, ] 

1. Caſtration. 

2+ Effeminacy; womaoith qualities, 

To EMBA'LE. v a. [emballer, French. ] 

1. To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind up; to encloſe, - Spenſer. 
To EMBA/LM wv. a. [embaumer, French. ] 
- To impregnate a body with aromas 

ticks, that it may refiſt putrefaQi p. 


onnes + 
EMBA'LMER. /. [from embalm.] One that 
practiſes the art of embalming and preſerv- 


ing bodies, Bacon. 
To EMB R. v. a. [from bar.] 
1. To ſhut; to encloſe, Fair fax. 


2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition; to 
block vp. Bacon. Donne, 
EMBARCA/TION, ſ. [from embirk } 
1. The act of putting on ſhipboard, 
p : Clarendon, 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard, 
EMBA/RGO, ſ. [embargar, Spaniſh.] A 
_ prohibition to pals; a. ſtop to trade. 
BL. Motton. 
To EMBA'RK. v. a. [embarguer, French. 
1. To put on ſhipboard. Clarendon. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMBA'RK. v. „. 
1. To go on ſhipboard. Philips, 
2. To engage in any affair, 
To EMBA'RRASS. v. a. [embarraſſer, Fr.] 
To perplex; to diftreſs; to entangle. 
f ; Spe ator. 
EMBA/RRASSMENT. /. [from embarraſs.] 
Perplexity z entanglement, atts, 
Rr 5 of 
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To EMBA'SP, v. 4. [from baſe.] 


1. To vitiate ; to depauperate ; to impair, 


” Watton, 
2. To degrade; to vilify. - Spenſer, 
EMBA'SS$4DOR, /, One ſent on a publick 
meſſage. | Denham, 
EMBA'SS4+DRESS, f. A woman ſent on a 
publick meſſage. Garth, 

E MBASSAGE, 

' E'MBASSY. : I. | 

1. A publick me ſſage. Dryden. 
2. Any ſolemo meſlage. Taylor. 


3. An exrand, in an ironical ſenſe. Sidney, 
To EM BATTLE. v. a. {from battle.) lo 


range in order or array of battle, Prior. 


To EMB V. v. a. [from baigner, to bathe, 
French. ] 
1. To bathe; to wet; to waſh, Spenſer. 


2, [From bay.] To incloſe in a bay; to 


land lock. Shakeſpeare. 
To EMBTLLISH. v. a. [embellir, French. ] 
To adorn ; to beautify. | Locke, 


EMBE'LLISH MENT. ſ. [from embellifþ. ] 
Ornament; adventitious beauty; decora- 
tion. Auad ſen. 

E“ MBERIN G. ſ. The ember days. Tufer. 

E/MBERS, /. without a ſingular. [æmyfua, 
Saxon. Hot cinders ; aſhes not yet extin- 

guiſhed Bacon. 

E'MBER WEEK. ſ. A week in which an 
ember dey falls. The ember days at the 
four ſeaſons are the Wedneſday, Friday, 
and Saturday after the fi:ſt Sunday in Lent, 
the feaſt of Pentecoſt, September 14, De- 
cember 12, Common Prayer. 

To EMBE ZZLE, v. a. 

1. To appropriate by breach of truſt, 

Hay=oard, 
a. To waſte; to ſwallow up in riot. 
Dryden, 

EMBFEZZLEMENT, ,. [from embezz/e. ] 

t. The act of appropri-ting to himſelf that 
which is received in truſt for another, 

2. Thething ill appropriated. 

To EMBLA/ZE. v. a. [blaſonner, French. ] 

1. To adorn with glittering embelliſh- 


ments. Pepe. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enſigns ar- 
morial. Mi ton. 


To EMBLATZ ON. v. a [blaſonner, French. ] 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry, 
2. Fo deck in glaring colours. Hakewill, 
E/MBLEM. ſ. [#wCanea. ] 
1. Inlay; enamel. : 
2. An occult repreſentation; an alluſive 
picture. Peaebam. Addiſon. 
To E MBLEM. v. @. To repreſent in an 
occult or alluſive manner. Glanville, 


| EMBLEMA/TICAL, J , Throm entlen.] 


EMBLEMA/TICK. 
+ Compriſing an emblem; allufive ; oc- 
cultly repreſentative. Prior. 


. * "7 
a 


EMBLEMA'TICALLY. ad [from 
E'MBOLISM. F iC, ˙ 


E MBOLUS. F. Leser. Any ty 


To EMBO'SS. . a. [from dafs 


EMBO'SSMENT. ſ. [from anbei 


To EMBO'TTLE. . &. lla f. 
To EM BOC WEL. v. a, [from h 


To EMBRACE. v 4. [embraſe,it 
1. To hold fondly in the arms; 


To EMBRACE. v. 3. To * q 
EMBRA'CE. /. [from the vet] | 


2. An hoſtile ſqueeze z cru, 
EMBRA/CEMENT. / [from #\#| 
1. Claſp in the arms; hug; 


2. Comprehenſion. _, 
3. State of being contained j ind 


4. Conjugal endearment. 

EMERATCER. / [from enbratt 
ſon embracing. od] 

EMBRA/SURE, /. [entroſw%* 
aperture in the wall; baitlem® 


E MB 


2. Dealing in emblems ; uſing t 


tick, ] In the manner of en 
fively, A 1 


EMBLE'MATIST. C [from A 


or inve nter of emblem. 


1. Intercalation; inſertion of ine 
to produce regularity and equatin 


2. The time inſerted ; intercalum 


ſerted and acted in another, ut 
in A pump. 


rance French, ] 
1. To form with protuberance, 
2, To engrave with relief, or tig 


3. To encloſe; to include; i 


4. To encloſe in a thicket, 
5. To hunt hard. n 


I. Any thing ſtanding out front 
jut; eminence. 
2. Relief; riſing work. 


To. include in bottles; to bt 


eviſceratez to deprive of the am 
exenterate. = 


in kindneſs, 

2, To ſeize ardently or eagerly zi0 
on; to welcome, ' Der 
3. To comprehend to take 1 
circle, 
4. To compriſe z to incloſe; ud 
5. To admit; to receive, 
6. To find; to take. 
7. To ſqueeze in a hoſſile mann 


brace. 


1. Claſp ; fond preſſure in the? 


] Tit 


EME 


RAVE. v. 4. [from brave.] To 
„e; to embelliſh ; to deck. S/ enſer. 
ROC ATE. v. 3. Tixcixe.] To 
ny part diſeaſed with medicinal li- 
" : Wiſeman. 
"'A/TION. /. trom embrocate. ] 
de aft of rubbing any part diſcaſed 
medicinal 1:quors. 
he Lotion with which any diſeaſed part 
ſh-d. Wiſeman. 
ROI ER. v. 4. [broder, French. ] 
erder with ornaments; to decora'e 
d work, | Waller. 
/IDERER. /. [from embro der.] 
hat adorns clothes with needlework. 
| Eccluſ. 
IDERY. fo [from embraider. 
zures raiſed upon a ground; variegated 


work, Bacon, 
ariegation z diverſity of colours, 
Spect᷑ator. 


BRO'IL v a. {browiller, Fr.] 10 
b; to confuſe; to diſtract. 

X. Charles. 
BRO'THEL. v. 4. [brothel, brodel. ] 
cloſe in a brot hel. Donne. 
YO. | 
You, © / L- cr. 
de offspring yet unfiniſhed in the 
. Brown. Burnet. 
he ſtate of any thing yet not fit tor 


ction; yet unhniſhed, Swift. 
« [eame, Saxon.] Unkle, Spenſer. 
DABLE. a. [emendo, Latin, | Ca 


of emendation ; corrigible, 

DATION, / [emendo, Latin. ] 
rrection; alteration of any thing from 
to better, Grew. 
; alteration made in the text by verbal 
m. 
DA TOR f. [emende, Latin.] A 
Nor; an improver. 

ALD. /. [cemeraude, Fr. ſmaragdus, 
A green precious ſtone, I he eme- 


heautiful of ail the gems. It is of all 
Tous ſhades of green, from the deepeſt 
paleſt. Wordward, 
RGE. v. . [ emergo, Latin. ] 

riſe out of any thing in which it is 
* Boyle, 
iſe; to proceed, Newton, 
nie; Ju mount from a ſtate of de- 
or obſcurity, 

A y Pope, 

0 . [from emerge.] 


e aft of rifing out of any fluid by 
It is covered, Brown. 
aQt of riſing into view. Newton, 

) ſudden occafion ; unexpected ca- 

| Glanwille. 

ng necellity, A ſenſe not proper. 

Aadiſen. 


in its moſt perfect ſtate, perbaps the 


EMT 


EME*R GENT. 4. from emerge. ] 


1. Rising out of that wih verwhelms 
or obſcures it Ben Jon ſon. 
2. Rifing.into view, or notice. Milton, 
3 [ſſoing from any thing, South, 


4 Suddenz unexpectedly caſ-al, 
Cla endon, 


. [from hemorr Hoi. 
E'MERO Ds. Painful ſwellings of tbe 
hemorrhoidal vein« ; piles. Samuel. 
EME! RSION. .. from emerge.] The time 
when a ftar. having been obſcured by its 
approach to the ſun, appears again. 
Brown, 
E'MERY. ſ. [eſmeril, French] Emery is 
an iron ore, I: is prepared by gri ding in 
mills, It is uſed in cleaving +nd poliſhing 
ſteel. Hill. 
EME/TICAL, 7 @. [igiv.] Having the 
EME/TICK. quality of provoking vo- 
mits, Hale, 
EME'TICALLY. ad. [from emetical.] in 
ſuch a manner as to provoke tv vomit, 
Boyle. 
EMICAY/TION. ſ. [emicatio, Lat.] Spark- 
ling; flying off in ſmall particles. 


F'MERO'S, 2 


Brown. 
EMI'CTION, . [from emifum, Latin. ] 
Urine, Harvey. 


To E“ GRATE. v. . [emigro, Latin. ] 
To remove from one place to another, 
EMIGRA'TION. /. {from emigrate.] 

\Change of habitation. Hale. 
EMI NEN CE. 8 
E/MINENCY. 7 [eminentia, Lat.] 

1. Loftineſs; height. : 

2. Summit, higheſt part, Ray. 

3. A part riſing above the reſt, Dryden. 

4. A place where one is expoſed to general 

notice, Addiſon, 

5. Ex3ltation 3 conſpicuouſneſs 3 reputa- 


tion ; celebrity, Stilling fleet. 
6 Supreme degree. Milton, 
7. Notice; diſſinction. Shakeſpeare. 


8. 4 title given to cardinals, 
E'MINENT, 4. [eminens, Latin. ] 


1. High; lotty, Ezekiel, 
2. Dignified ; exalted, Dryden. 
3. Con ſicuous; remarkable, Milton. 


E'MINENTLY. ad. ¶ from eminent. ] 
1. Conipicuouſly; in à manner that at- 
tracts obiervation. Milton. 
2. Ina high degree. Swift. 
E'MISSARY. /. [emiſſar ius, Latin, ] 
. One ſent out on private meſſages; a ſpy 
a ſecret agent. ro ift. 
2. Une that emits or ſends out. Arbutbnot. 
E/ MISS ON, /. [emiſfio, Latin.] The 24 of 
ſending out; vent, Evelyn. 
To EMVT. v. a. [emitto, Latin. ] | 
1. To ſend forth; to let go. Woodward, 


2, T. let fly; to dart, Prior, 
3. To iſſue out juridically, Ayliffe. 
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Jo EMPA/N 


EMPHA TI AI. rn 
"EMPHATICK, . Ks High-. . 


E M P 
EMME'NAGOGUES. , T] nN. 
Medicines that promote the courſes. 
Quincy. 
EM MAE T. /. [zmertre, Saxon.} An ant; 


a piſmire, Sidney, - 
To EMME'W. v. a. [from mew ] To mew 
or emp up, Shakeſpeare. 
To EMM NVE. v. a. | emmouvvir, French. ] 

To excite ; to roufe, . Spenſer, 
EMO/LLIENT, 4. emoll.iens, Lat.] Soften- 

ing; ſupoling, Arbuthnot. 


EMO/LLIENTS, f. Such things as ſheath 
and ſvf en the aſperities of the humours, 
and rel xtand ſupple the folid:s, Quincy, 


EMOLLI'T:ON, /. [emellitio, Latin. The 


2 0 of ſoftening. 5 Bacon. 
EMO LUMENT. ſ. femolumentum, Latin. ] 
Profit; advantage. South, 
EMO'NGST, prep. | ſo written by Spenſer, ] 
Among. Spen'er, 
EMO'TION, ſ. [emotior, Fr.] Diſturbance 
of mind; vehemence of pe ſſion. Dryden. 
Jo EMPALE w a. e paler, french 


I. To fence with a pale. Donne. 


2. To fortify. Rale gb. 
3. To in. loſe; to ſhut in,  Cleaweland, 
4. o put to death by ſpitting on a ſt-ke 
fixed upright. S uthern, 
EMPA/NNEL, /. [from panne, French. ] The 
writing or entering by the ſheriffrhe names 

of a jury into a ſchedule,which he has ſum. 
moned to - © 6 Coel, 
EL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

To ſummon to ſerye on a jury, | 
Cov. of Tongue. 


EMPA'RLANCE, . [from parler, Fr. ] lt 


ſignifieth a deſire or petition in court of a 
day to pauſe what is beſt to do Corvel, 


EMPA'SM. ſ. [iunraoow.] A powder to cor- 


reel the bad ſcent of the body; 


To EMPA'SSION. v. a. [from afin. ] To 


move with paſſion ; to affect ſtrongly. 
Milton, 


To EMPE'OPLE. v. a. [from people.) To 


form into a people or community, Spenſer, 


E'MPERESS, ſ. [from emperozr. }] 


1. A woman inveſted with imperial power, 
| Davies. 
2. The queen of an emperour, Shateſpeare. 


EMPEROUR f. empereur, French, ] A mo- 


narch of title and dignity ſuperour to a 
kiag. Shgkeſpeare. 


E'MPERY. . [emfire, French.) Empire; 


ſovereizn command. Not in uſe. 


Shakeſpeare, 


E'MPH ASIS. / [tupari.] A remarkable 


ſtreſ aid upon a word or ſentence, Holder, 


1. Forcible; ſtrong ; ſtriking, Garth, 
2. Striking the ſight. © Boyle, 
3- Appearing ; ſeeming z not real, 
© a e SI ; . 1. 


To EMPLA'STER. v. a, To ow 


E M5 


EMPHA'TICALLY. ad. I 
I, Strongly ; forcibly ; in a flit. 
2 BY n Y 3 10 a irik 
2. According to appearance. 

EMPHYSE/'MATOUS a. ſ ſrom iug 
Bloated 3 puffed; ſwoller. 1 4 

To EMPIE'RCE, * 9. from un * 90 


pierce into; to enter into by 4:08 b d 
pulſe, IF dus 
EMPIGHT. part, Set; pitched; wi t 
. poſture, | |; [S 
EMPIRE. /. | empire, Frerch,] 
1. Imperial power; ſupreme (nn | 


2. The region over which demie 
tended, 
3. Command over any thing, 
E'MPIRICK. . | £44 7 £12445, | A tet 
perimenter 3 ſuch perſons at han 
knowledge of phyſical practice, it 
upon obſervation only, 
EMP *RICAL, pak oh 
EMPY/RICK, f “ [rm 
1. Verſed in experiments, 
2. Known only by experience; pl 
only by rote. Shag 
EMPIRICALLY, ad. ¶ from ayni 
1. Experimentally; accoroingtae 


2 Without rational grounds; d 
cally, . | 
EMPIVRICISM. ſ. [ from empiritt./s 
' ence on experience without kn 
art; quackery, 
EMPLA/STER. /. ſiumzgs i 
plication to @ fore of an oe 
- viſcous ſubſtance, ſpread mu 


plaſter, | 
EMpLA“STICK. a. I α 
glutinous. N Va 
To EMPLE'AD. v. a, To indid zu 
charge againſt, - 
To EMPLO'Y. v. a. [emploier, Fu 
1. To buſy z to keep at we Wh 


2. To bis an in ſtrument. 
3. To uſe as means. 
4. To uſe as materials. 4 
5. To commiſſion ; to 18trun'® 
nagement of any affairs, 
6. To fill up with buſineſs, 4 
7. To paſs or ſpend in buhnt 
EMPLO'Y. ,. [from thee] 
1. Buſineſs; object of indull | 
2. Publick office. 1 
EMPLO'Y ABLE. a. -_ pe 
to be uſed; proper for uſe. | 
EMPLO'YER. . [from «np * 
1. One tbat ves or cauſes lobe 
2. One who ſets others e 5 
+ 8 


* 


'YMENT, - [from employ. ] FEY 
fineſs mh of induſtry ; object of 


neſs 3 the ſtate of being employed. 
ice ; poſt of buſineſs, Arterbury. 
line(s intruſted, Shakeſpearg- 
—_ 0/150N. v. 4. [ empoiſonner, Fr.] 

| > deſtroy by poiſon z to deſtroy by ve- 
us food or drugs. Sidney. 
taint with poiſon; to envenam. — 
SONER, T [empoiſonneur, Fr.] One 
geſtroy another by poiſon. Bacon. 
ISONMENT./. [empoiſonnement, Fr.] 
practice of deſtroying by poiſon. | 
Bacon, 
RETIOK. 3. [imam] That 
\ is uſcg at markets, or in merchan- 


RIUM, . z ⁰,t.] A place of 


PO/VERISH, v. a; [pawpre, Fr.] 
o make poor; to depauperate z to re- 


 lefſen fertility. 

VERISHER. ſ. [from empoveriſb.] 
ne that makes others poor. 

hat which" impairs fertility. 

GH Mortimer. 
VERISHMENT. /. [from empove- 
| Cavle of poverty; waſte, Swift, 
"O'WER, v. a. | from power.] 

o authoriſe ; to commiſſion, Dryden, 
0 give natural force; to enable. 


; Baker, 
ESS. ſ. [from empereſs ] 
he queen of an emperour. 
Ben Jonſon, 
'emale inveſted with imperial d gaity; 


I'SE ſ. [empriſe, Fr.] An attempt of 
er; undertaking of hazard; enterpriſe, 
Fairfax. Pope. 
IER. ſ. [from empry.] One that 
hies ; one that makes void, MNabum. 
INESS . | from empty.] 

dien e of plenitude; inanity. Philips. 
he ſtate of being empty. Shakeſpeare, 
void ſpace; vacuity 3 Vacuum. 


Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity, Dsyden, 
n{ati-faQtorineſs ; inavility to fill up 
defires, Atterbury. 
Xulty of head; want of knowledge. 

: Pope. 
2 . [emptio, Latin.] The if of 
= Arbutbnet, 
* lemeiz, Saxon. ] 

j' having nothing in it; not full. 


Burnet, 


bandizez a mart; à commercial city. 


to indigence. our. 8 


ve ſovereign, Milton. 


Newton, 


E MU 


3. UnfatisfaQory ; unable to fill the ming 
or deſires. by 
4. Without any thing to carry; unbur- 


thened. D- den, 
5. Vacant of head; ignorant; unſkilful, 

- Rakeigh, 
6. Without ſubſtance ; without ſolidity; 
vain, Dryden, 


To E'MPTY, v. 4. [from the adjeQtive.j To 
evacuate z to exhauſt. Arbutbnat, 
To: EMPU'RPLE. v. [from purple. To 


make of a purple colour. | Milton, 
Ts EMPU/ZZLE. v. a. from puzzle.} To 
perplex ; to put to a ſtand, Bu. 


EMPYE'MA. ſ. [tuninua.} A colletfi n of 
purulent matter in any part” hatſae ver; 
generally uſed to ſignify that in the cavity 

of the breaſt only. Arburbnor. 

EMPY'REAL. 4. {ipmuz; Fotmed of 
the element of fire z refined beyond aerial, 

Milton, 

EMPYRE/AN. ſ. [tumTvzo;.] The higheſt 

heaven where the pure element of fire is 

ſa-poſed to ſubſiſt. „Ailton. 

E'MPYREUM. ? J. [tumuztopa,] The 

EMPYRE'UMA, burning of any mate 
ter in boiling or diſtiilation. Harvey. 

EMPYREUMA/TICAL. a. from empyreu- 
ma.] Having the ſmell or tafte ot burnt 
ſubſtances. | Boy e. 

EMPYRO'SIS. /. [iynupi».] Conflagration 
general fire, Hale, 

To E/MULATE. v. a. { emulor, Latin.] 

1. To rival ;; to propole as one to be equal- 
led or excelled, . 
2, To imitate with hope of equality, or 
ſuperiour excellence, Ben Jonſon. 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality = 
4. To imitate ; to reſemble, Si 

EMULA/TION. /. [emulario, Latin. 
1, Rivalry; defire of ſuperiority. Sprat. 
2. Envy; defire of depreſſing another; con- 

.teſt; contention. Shakejpeare. 

E'MULATIVE, a: { from emulate. ] Inclined 

to emulation; rivalling z diſpoſed to com- 

etit on. 


EMULA/TOR. ſ. [from emulate.] A rival; 


a competitor. Bacon. 


To EMU/LGE. v. a. [eiulges, Latin. ] To 


milk out, ; 
EMU/LGENT. a. [ emulgens, Latin. ] 

1, Milking or draining out. . 

2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy] are - 

two large arteries and veins which ariſe, 

the former from the deſcending. trunk of 

the aorta, the latter from the vena cava. 

, 3-1 N Browne 
E'MULOUS. a. [ emulus, Latin. ] 
1. Ritalling; engaged in competition. 

, 4 Ben Jos ſon. 
2. Defirous 
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. Deſirous of ſuperiority ; defirous to riſe 

above another; defirous of any excellence 

poſſeſſed by another, Prior, 

. Fattious; contentious. 

E/MULOUSLY ad. {from emulous } With 
©  gefire of excelling or outdoing another. 


of medicine, by bruifing oily ſeeds or ker- 
nels, Quincy, 
EMU/NCTORIES. ſ. [emunforium, Latin. ] 
Thoſe paris of the body where any thing 
excrementitious is ſeparated, More. 
To ENA'BLE, v. a. ¶ from able.] To make 
able; to confer power, Spenſer. Rogers, 
To ENA'CT. v. a. | from ac. 
1. To att; to perform; to effect. Sperſer. 
2. To eſtabliſh; to decree, Temple, 
3+ To repreſent by ation. Shakeſpeare, 
EN A/CT, ſ. ¶ from the verb.] Purpoſe ; de- 
termination, 
ENA'CTOR. /. [from enacF. ] 
1. One that forms decrees, or eftabliſhes 
Jaws, Atterbury. 
2. One who practiſes or performs any thing. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
ENA'LLAGE. {. [fromthe Greek aN. 
A figure in grammar, where there is a 
change either of a pronoun, as when a poſ- 
ſeſſi ve is put for a relative, or when one 
mood or tenſe of a verb is put for another, 
To EN A'MBUSH, v. a. [from ambuſh.) To 
hide in ambuſh; to hide with boftile in- 
tention, 4 Chapman, 
To EN ATMEL. v. a. [from amel.] 
1. To inlay; to variegate with colours. 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary 


it, Milton. 
To ENA MEL. v. ». To practiſe the uſe of 
enamel. Beyle. 


ENA MEL. ſ. | from the verb.] 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours inlaid. | Fairfax. 

2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 

ENA/MELLER. /. og enamel.) One that 
practiſes the art of enamelling. a 

To EN AMOUR. v. a. [amcur, French. 

- To inflame with love; to make fond. 

0 Dryden, 

ENARRA'TION, /. [enarre, Latin. ] Ex- 

lanation. 
ENARTHR OSS. ſ. [ir and & d.] The 
inſertion of one bone into another to form 

2 ſoint. Wiſeman, 

ENATATTION. ſ. [enato, Lat.] The act of 

ſwimming out, 

ENA'UNTER. ad. An obſolete word ex- 
* 8 by Spenſer himſelf to mean, leſt 
that. 

To ENC AGE. V. 4. 
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lion cage.] To ſhut 


* 


Shakeſpeare, 


Granville. 


EMU“LSION. ſ. [emulfio, Latin.] A form 


as in a cage; to coop ; to confine, Denne. 


E NC 


To EN CAMP. v. . To pid 
down for a time in a march, 
To ENCA/MP, v. a. Toons 
a regular camp. 
ENCA'MPMENT, /. [from a 
1. The act of L_ | 
tents, | 
2. A camp; tents pitched in oy 
To ENCA'VE, v. 4. {from aw]! 
as in a cave. | 
ENCE'INTE, [. [ French. ] lap 
incloſed with a fortification, 
To ENCHA'FE, v. 4. | eſchauſſs 
To enrage ; to irritate ; to pronis 


To ENCHAVIN, v. 4. [enchiine,! 
To faften with a chain; to holly 
to bind. | 

To ENCHA'NT. v. 8. [enchant 
1. To give efficacy to ay thiyl 
of ſorcery, 
a. To ſubdue by charms or elk 

gp: To delight in a high deere. 

ENCHA'NTER, ſ. [enchantes, ft 
magician; a ſorcerer. De 

ENCHA/N1INGLY. ad \frns 
Wich the force of enchantment 

ENCHA'NTMENT, . [ache 
1; Magical charms; ſpells; i 


2. Irreſiſtible influence ; oe 


light, ; 
ENCHA/NTRESS./, [exchanterſh h 
I. A ſorcereſs; a woman veftell a 
arts, Ng 


2. A woman whoſe beauty oren 
give irreſiſtible influence. 

To ENCHA'SE, v. 4. [enchaſ 
1. To infix; to inclole in 1} 
to be held faſt, but not concealt 
2. To adorn by being fixed wi 


ENCHE'ASON. ſ. [encheſon, di 
Cauſe ; occaſion, ; 4 
7 ENCI'RCLE. v. 4. [fron 9% 
ſurround; to environ; te en 
or circle, 
ENCURCLET, 
a ring. 
ENCLI/TICKS. /. [tyxnirus) 
which throw back the accell 
foregoing ſyllable. 
To ENCLO'SE. v. 4. [enclat, fred 
1. To part from things ot $70 


by a fence. 
2. To environ; to encircle; 0 


ENCLO'SER. J. [from enchſe] | 
1. One that encloſes, ot ron 
fields into ſeveral diſtia8 


J. [from cio] 


ENC 


hing in which another is incloſed. 
xk. /. from encloſe.] , 
| lofing or environing an 
act of enclohng Wing, 
ſeparation of common grounds into 
polſeſſions. 7 Hay ward. 
eee of things * 
of being ſhut up in any place. 
urnets 


ſpace encloſed, Addiſon, 


Sonth, 
AST. |. [iyxwpingne,] A pane» 
proclaimer of praiſe; a praiſer, 
Locke. 
STICAL, 0 a. [by nwmracind;. ] 
\ STICK, I Panegyrical; lauda- 
taining praiſe; beſtowing praiſe, 
UM, . | {ynapvior.] Panegyrick 3 
elogy, Government of the Tongue. 
'MPASS. v. a. [from compaſs. ] 


hcloſe ; to encircle, Shakeſpeare, 


ut in; to ſurround 3 to environ. 
o round any place. 

PASSMENT. ,. {from encompaſs.] 
deution ; remote tendency of talk. 
ad. [French.] Again; —— 


ope. 


ITER. g. [encontre, French. ] 
4 fingle fight; conflict. Dryden. 
ficht in which enemies ruſh a- 


h other, Milton, 
and warm converfation, either of 
nger, Shakeſpeare, 


ental congreſs; ſudden meeting. 

; Þ Of ts 
f accoſting. Shakeſpeare, 
pl incident ; occaſion, Pope. 
UNTER, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
heet face to face. Shakeſpeare. 
eet ina hoſtile manner; toruſh a- 
conflict. Xxolles. 
et with reciprocal kindneſs, 


Shakeſpeare, 
ack z to meet in the front, Tillat. 
proſe; to oppugn, Hale, 
eet by accident, Shakeſpeare, 
UNTER. v.n, ne 
ſh together in a hoſtile manner; 
on, Shakeſ) care, 
gage z to fight, Lalla. 


beet face to face, 
dme together by chance. 
TERER. |. [from encounter. ] 
ment; antagoniſt ; enemy. More. 
at loves to accoſt others, Shakeſp. 
RAGE, v. a. [ encourager, Fr.] 
mate; to incite to any thing. Pſ. 
"* courage to; to ſupport the ſpi- 
embolden. | King Charles, 


al; ground encloſed; ground ſepa / 


END 


3. To raiſe confidence; to make confident, 
Lockes 
ENCO/UR AGEMENT. / I from encourage. ] 
1. Incitement to any action or practice 
incentive. Philips 
2. Favour; countenance; ſupport. Orzwaye 
ENCO'URAGER. /. | from encourage. } © 
that ſupplies incitements to any thing * 
favouter. Dryden. 
o ENCRO/ACH. v. 2. [ accrocher, from 
croc, a hook, French. 
1. To make invaſions upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another man's 
poſſeſſions to draw them away. Spenſer, 
2. Toadvancegradually and by 4 
that to which one has no right. Herbert, 
ENCRO*ACHER. / [from encroach, ] 
1. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of anothet 


dy gradual and filent means, Swift, 
2. One who makes flow and gradual ads 
vances beyond his rights, Clariſſa. 


ENCRO/ACHMENT, /. | from encroach. 
1, An unlawful gathering in vpon another 


man, Corel, Milton. 
2, Advance into the territories or rights of 
another, Addiſon 


To ENCU'MBER, v. 4. [encombrer, Fr.] 
1. To clog; to load; to impede; 
2. To entangle; to embarraſs; to obſtruſt. 
To load with debts. 
ENCU'MBRANCE, /. [from encumbey, ] 


1. Clog; load; impediment, Temple, 
2. Excreſcence ; uſeleſs addition. Thomſon, 
3. Burthen upon an eſtate, Ayl. ge. 


ENCY'CLICAL. 3. [( i>#vxMix3c.] Circular; 
ſent round through a large region. 
Stillin cet. 
— — ſ. [i-nurdonaidua, ] 
ENCYCLO'PEDY. J The circle of ſciences; 
the round of learning, Arbutbnot. 
ENCY'/STED, a. [ zvg45.] Encloſed in a ves 
ficle or bag. 
END. ſ. [end, — 
1. The extremity of any thing materially 
extended, X 
2. The laſt particle of any aſſignable dura- 


tion. Donne, 
3. The conclufion or ceſſation of any action. 
Geneſis, 


4. The conclufion or laſt part ef any thing; 
as, the end of a chapter, 


5 Ultimate ſtate; final doom. 8 
The point beyond which no progreſſion 
can be made, P/alms, 


7. Final determination; concluſion of de- 
date or deliberation. Sbaleſpears. 
3. Death; fate; deceaſe, 


Morton. Roſcommon, 


9. 3 total loſs. Locke, 
10. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. Shakeſp. 
41, Conſequence ; event. Shakeſpeare, 

12. Frage 
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END 


12. Fragment; broken: piece. Shakeſpeare. 

13. Purpoſe ; intention, Clarendon. 

14. Thing intenged ; final defign. - 

5 Suckling, 

16. An Exp. Erect: at, his hair ſtands 
an end. N | 
16. Mot an Ex D. Commonly, Shakeſp. 
To END. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


* 


1. Jo terminate; to conclude; to finiſh. 


Knolles. Smalridęe. 
2. To deſtroy; to put to death. 


| Shake res 
To END. v. 2. = 


J. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. 


Fairfax, 
1. To terminate; to conclude z to ceaſe ; 
to fail Taylor. 


To ENDA'MAGE. v. a. [ from- damage. ] 
To miſchief ; to harm. South, 

To ENDA/NGER. ». a. {from danger. ] 

1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril, 

: % Tillo ſen, 
2. To incurthe danger of; to hazard, 


| acon, 
To ENDE'AR. v. . [from dear] To make 


dear; to make beloved, Wake, 


 ENDE'ARMENT.f. {from exdear.] 


1. The cauſe of loye; means by which any 
thing is endeared, 7 bomfon. 
2. The fiate of being endeared ; the ſtate 
of being loved. | South, 
ENDE/AVOUR. /. E ende wor, Fr.] 
Labour directed to ſome certain end. 
| Tillotſon. 
To ENDE/AVOUR. v. #. To labour to a 
certain pur poſe. Pope, 


Je ENDEAVOUR, 2. a. To attempt to 


Milton, 


' x yo 
ENDE/AVOURER, ſ. {from endeawwur.] 


* 


One who labcurs to a certain end. Rymer. 
ENDE'CAGON. ſ. I.] A- plain fi- 
gure of eleven ſides and angles. 
ENDEMIAL, Ja. [hör] Peculiar to 
NDE-MICAL. | a Country; uſed of any 
NDE'MICK. J diſeaſe that affects ſeveral 
people together in the ſame country, pro- 
_Ceeding from ſome cauſe peculiar to the 


. - country where it reigns. Quincy. 
To ENDE/NIZE. v. a. [from denizen.] TO 
make free; to enfranchiſe. Camden. 


8 / 
= — coal : v. a. [enditer, French. ] 
1. To charge any man by a written accu- 
3 brian before a court of juſtice z as, be vas 


© gnditedyfor felony. 


2. To draw up; to compeſe; to write. 


ENDLTCTMENT. 2 /. [from endite.] A bill 
ENDI'TEMENT. or declaration made in 
form of law, for the. benefit of the com- 


Moayeakh, 


To ENDO/ RSE. v. a. ¶ end ſſe i 


1. To laſt; to remain; 


1. One that can bear or £00} 


END 

E'NDIVE, . [endive, Fr. 
An herb; ſuccory. 

E NDLESS. a. {from end. 
1. Without end; withcut wy 


termination. 
2. Infinite in longitudinil ay 


3. Infinite in duration; pee 
4. Inceſſant; continual, 
F/NDLESSLY. ad. [from en] 
1. Inceſſantly; perpetually, 

Den 


2. Without termination of ly 

E'NDLESSNESS. /. {from a 
1. Perpetuity; endleſs dur 
2. The quality of being round 
end. | 

E'NDLONG. ad. [end 1nd ll 
ſtraight line. 

E'NDMOST. a, [end and mf] 
futtheſt; at the further end, 


1. To regiſter on the back in 
to ſuperſcribe, 

2. To cover on the back. 
EN DO RSEMENT. /. {from a 
1. Superſeription; writing u 

2 Ratification. | 
To ENDOYW, v. a. [ indetare, lau 
1. Toenrich with a portion, 4 
2. To ſupply with any extend 


3. To enrich with any excelles 
4. To be the fortune of any at 
ENDO'WMENT. /. {from ad 


1. Wealth beſtowed to any pet F * 
2. The beftowing or afſurig! ” 
the ſetting forth or ſerving! 8 


portion for perpetual meme 


3. Gifts of nature. 
To EN DUE. v. 4. indvo, Lai} 
ply with mental excel 


ENDU/RANCE. / [from c <> 
1. Continuance ; laftingnh 17 


2. Delay; procraſtination. 
To ENDURE. v. 4. Lend fe 
bear z to undergo; to fax 


To'ENDU/RE. v. n. 


2. To brook ; to dear; 0 n 
ENDU/RER. . [from cin 


* 


ſufferer. - 

2. Continuer; laſter. 
ENDWISE. ad, [end and e 
_  uprightlyz on end. 


ENF 


FOATE. v. 3. [cnec0, Latin.] To 
to deſtcoy. ; Harvey. 
v. q. [enmemi, French. ] ; 
publick foe. Davies. 
private opponent; an antagonift. 


ace ; not a friend. Shakeſpeare. 
dne that diſlikes, Frier. 
Ja theology -] The fiend; the devil. 
Cen Prayer. 


F/TICK. a. [irigynranie. ] 
ucible ; active; vigorous ; effica- 


verative ; active; working; not at 


Grew. 
GY. g. [inpyua.] | | 
ower not exerted in action. Bacen. 


aculty ; operation. Bentley. 
trength of expreiſion 3 force of ſigni- 
hon, Roſcommon, 
ERVATE. v. a. [enervo, Latin. ] 
eaken; to deprive of force, Bacon. 
VATION, ſ. [from enerwe.] 

The ad of weakening z emaſculation, 
be ſtate of being weakened ; effemi- 


IERVE, v. 4. [enervo, Latin.] To 
en; to break the force of; to cruſh. 


: Digby. 
FA'MISH. v. 4. [from famiſp.] To 
e; to famiſh, 
FEE'BLE. v a. [from feeble,) To 
ea; to enervate. Taylor. 
IFE/OHF, v. a. ¶ feeffamentum, low 
J] To inveſt with any dignities or 


{UFFMENT. J {from enfeoff. ] | 


ſhe att of enfeoffing, 
Ide inſtrument or deed by which oneis 
ted with poſſeſſions. | 


chain. Shakeſpeare, 
ADE. f. [Fr.] A'firait paſſage. 

| FILAD v. 4. [from- the noun. ] 
pierce in a right line. | 
FIRE. v. a. [from fre.] To fire; 
— fire j to kindle. Spenſer, 
FURCE, v. 4. [enforcir, French. | 

o give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to 
gerate. 


o make or gain by force, 
o put in act by violence. 
3 Shakeſpeare. 
0 ſtigate ; to provoke z to — on. 
> S . 
o urge with energy, 4 
o compel ; to conſti ain. Davies, 
9 preſs with a charge. Shakeſpeare, 
v. n. To prove; to evince, 
Hooker 


of. I. 


Jay one who regards another with ma- 


orce; efficacy; influence. Smalridge. 


ons. A law term. Hale. 


FE/TTER, v. a, To bind in ſetters; | 


Spenſer, 


Clarendon, , 


ENG 
ENFORCE, /. {from force.] Power; 


ſtrength. Milton. 
ENFO'RCEDLY. ad. [from enforre.) By 

violence; not voluntarily; not ſponta- 

neouſly, Shateſpeare, 
ENFO'RCEMENT. /. ¶ from enforce. 


1. An act of violence; compulſion: force 
offered, Raleigb. 
2. SanQionz that which gives force (o a 
. a | Locke, 
3. Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 
+ Hammond, 

4. Preſſing exigence, Sba leſpeare. 


ENFO'RCER. /. [from enforce.] Com; el- 
ler; one who effect by violence, 

Hammond, 

ENFO/ULDRED. 2. [from foudre, French. ] 

Mixed with lightning. Spenſer. 

To ENFRA/NCHISE. v. . [from fran 


chiſe.] | 

1, To admit to the privileges of a freeman, 
| Davies. 

2. To ſet free from ſlavery, Temple. 


3. To free or releaſe from cuſtody. Sbaleſo. 
4. To deniſen ; o endeniſen. Watts. 
ENFRANCHI'SEMENT, /. {from enf an- 
chiſe.] — ak 
1. Inveſtiture of the privileges of a deniſen, 
Caorrel, 
2, Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery, 
ENFRO/ZEN. part. {from frozen. Con- 
ges led with cold. Spenſer, 
To ENGA'GE, v. a. [engager, French 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor, 
Sbaleſi re. 
2. To impawn; to ſtake. Hudibrat. 
3. To enlift; to bring into a party. 
| Tillitſin. 
4. To embark in an affair; to enter in an 
undertaking, Digby. 
8. To unite; to attach; to make adherent, 
WS Addiſon, 
6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; 
tO gain, | Waller. 
7. To bind by appointment or contract. 
Atterbury. 
8. To ſeize by the attention. | 
9. To employ ; to hold in bufineſs, Dryg. 


10. To encounter; to fight. Pepe. 


To ENGA'GE. v. . | 
1. To conflict ; to fight. Clarendon, 
2. To embark in any buſineſs; toenlift in 
any party. , Dryden, 

ENGA'/GEMENT, /, [ from engagement, Fr.] 
1. The act of engaging, impawning, or 
making l:able to debt. 

2. Obligation by contract. Atterbury. 

3. Adherence to a party or cauſe; artia- 

ity. Swift, 
4. Employment of the attention. Ropers, 
5. Fight; conflict; battle. Dry en. 


5 = 
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ENG 


6 Obligation; motive. Hammond. 
To ENGA OL. v. a, from gael.) To im- 
priſon; ro conſine. Sbaleſpeare. 


To ENGA'RRISON, . a, To protect by a 


gorri ſon. Hyewel, 
To ENGEND ER. v. 4. [engendrer, Fr.] 
1. To beget between different ſexes. 
Sidney. 
2. To produce; to form. Sbaleſp. Davies. 
3. To excite; to cauſe; to produce. 
| Addiſon. 
4. To being forth, Prior. 
To ENGE'NDER. v. 2. To be cauſed; to 
be produced. Dryden. 
ENGINE. ſ. [engin, French.] | 
1. Any mechanical complication, in which 
various movements and parts coneur to one 
effect. : 

2. A military machine. 
3. Any inſtrument. - 
4+ Any inſtrument to throw water upon 
burning houſes. Dryden. 
8 Any means uſed to an effect. Duppa. 

; An agent for another, Daniel. 
_ ENGINEER. ſ. [engenieur, French] 

1. One who manages engines. 

2. One who directs the artillery of an ar- 

my. ; Shakeſpeare. 
_ E'NGINERY. g. [from engine.] 
1. The act of managing artillery, Mile:n. 
2. Engines of war z artillery, Milton, 
Toe ,ENGURD. v. a. [f:om gird] To en- 

circle 3 to lurround, * Shake peare. 

ENGLE. ſ. A gull; a put; a bubble. 

: | Hanmer. Shakeſpeare, 
to England. | Shakeſpeare, 
To E/NGLISH. v. a. To tranſlate into En- 

_ 4uliſh, ' 1 g F Brown, 

To ENGLU'T, v. a. [engloutir, French, ] 

1. To ſwallow up. _ Shakeſpeare, 

2. To glut ; ro pamper. Aſebam. 
Te ENGO RE. v. a. { from gere. ] To pierce; 
to prick. Spenſer, 
- To. ENGO'RGE. v. 4. [from gorge, Fr.] 
To ſwajlow ; to devour ; to gorge. Spenſer. 
To ENGO'RGE. v. #, To fecd with ecayer- 
neſs and voracity, Milton, 


To ENGRA'IL, v. a. [from grele, French. ] 


Io indent in curve lincs. Chapman, 
'To ENGRA'IN. v. a. ** grain. To 
die deep; to die in graicf, _ "Spenſer; 


To ENCRA'PPLE, v. n. [from grapple.] 
To cloſe with; to contend: with hold on 
each other, , Daniel, 
To .ENGRA'SP, v. a. [from graſp.) To 
ſeize; to hold faſt in the hand. Sperſer. 
To ENGRA'VE. v. a. preter, engraved ; part. 
paſſ. engraved or engraven, [ engraver, Fr.] 
1. To picture by iacifions in any matter, 


Fairfax. 
14175 


E'NGLISH. a, Lenzle p, Saxon. ] Belonging - 


words in their familiar accepluum 


'EXV'GMATIST: . {from ae 


To direct; to order; 10 * 


To ENJO/V. v. 4. 


Of - 


EN] 


2. To mark wood or fone, 
3. To impreſs deeply; to Imprint] 
4+ | From grave. ] To bury; toing 
ENGRA'VER. ſ. {from engrave | by 
in ſtone or other matter, 
To ENGRTYEVE. v. 4. To pin; 
70% EN GROSS. v. a.' gra, Fra 
1. To thicken ; to make thick, & 
2. To increaſe in bulk, 
3. To fatten ; to plump up, Si 
4. To ſeize in the groſs, 0 
5. To purchaſe the whole of ay 
dity for the ſake of ſelling it a ih 
6. To copy in a large hand, 
ENGRO':S ER, 7. from eng 
purchaſes large quantities of 100 
dity, to fell it at a high price, 
ENGRO'SSMENT. /. [from a 
propriation of things in the grab; 
tant acquiſition, | 
To ENGUA'RD. v. a, [from joy 
protect; to defend, * 
To ENH AN CE. v. 4. [en baia 
1. To lift up; to raile on high 
2. To raiſe; to advance in g 
3. To raiſe in efieem, 5 
4. To aggravate. ö 
ENHA'NCEMENT, /. [from ala 
1. Avgmentation ot value, 
2. Apgtavation of ill. 

: Cow ernment of th 
ENI'CMA, f. [#nigma, Latio.) A 
an obſcure queſſion; a poi 

remote and ambiguous tem- 
ENIGMA“ TIC AL. 4. | from cage 
1. Obſcure; - ambiguouſly 6 all 

_ preſſed, A 4 
2. Cloudy; obſcurely conceines 
hended. | 
ENIGMA'TICALLY. ad. [ins 
In a ſenſe different from that wil 


, 
I 


who deals in obſcure »nd am gd 
ters. 1 


Te EN 0 IN. v. a. enjoinuta fn 


EN.JO'INER. /. One who gives 10 r 
ENJO'INMENT. J [from ei 
ien; command. fa 

jcuir, ere N 


1. 10 feel or perceive win 1 
of | | | 


2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruit 
3. To pleaſe; to gladden ; do f 
Te ENJO'Y, ©, n, To lein 


ENM 

One thet has fruition. a 

| fruition. 
Tillotſon. 


bk INDLE. v. 4. [from kindle. ] 
o let on fire 3 to 16flame. , 


IYER. , 
MENT, J. Happineſs 3 


Shake Peare. 
o touſe paſſions. Shakeſpeare. 
hope. I 


o incite to any act or 
p Shake Feare. 
LARGE. . 4. [enlargir, French. ] 

o make greater in quantity or appear- 

Poe. 

o increaſe in magnitude, Locke. 
0 increaſe by repreſentation. 

o dilate ; to expand. . 2 Cor. 
o ſet free from limitation, 

Shakeſpeare. 


0 extend to more purpoſes or uler. 


Hooker, 
o ampliſy;z to aggrandige, Cocke, 
o releaſe from confinement. 

Shakeſ; eares 


Clarendon, 


o diffuſe in eloquence, 


LARGE. v. 2. To expatiate; to 


in many words. Clarendon. 
RGEMENT, /. [from enlarge. ] 
(creaſe; augmentation; farther ex- 


dn, Hayward, 
eleaſe from confinement. 

Shakeſpeare, 

Lagnifying repreſentation. Pope. 

patiating ſpeech; copious diſcourſe. 

Clarendon, 


RGER, / [from enlarge.] Ampli- 


LIGHT, v. a. [from light, ] To il- 
pate ; to ſupply with light, Pope, 
LIGHTEN. v. a. [ from light. ] 

d illuminate; to ſupply with light. 


TIE Hooker. 
d inſtruct; to furniſh with increaſe of 
ledge, Rogers, 


o cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 
d ſupply with fight. Dryden, 
HTENER, /. [from enligbten, ] 
Juminator; one that gives light. 

Milton. 
truAor, 


INK, v. a. [from Jink.] To chain 
| bind. Shakeſpeare, 
EVEN. V, 4. [from life, live. | 

: make quick; to make alive; to 
ate, 

þ make vigorous or active. 


Swift. 

d make ſprightly or vivacious. wy 
_ gay or cheerful in appearance, 
NER, J. That which animates ; 
dich invigorates. Dryden. 
agg 5 a, [enluminer, F. r.] 
3 © Uluminate, Spenſer. 
Fr. / [from enen. ] der 


'ENO'RMOUS. 4. [enormis, Latin.) 


Ek NO 


1. Unfriendly diſpoſition; malevolence ; 

averſion, Locke. 

2, Contrariety of intereſts cr inclinations, 

YT Milton. 

3. State of oppeſidon. James. 
4. Malice; miſchievous atter pte. 

- : Atterbury. 

To ENMA/RBLE. v. a, [from marble.) To 
turn to marble, Spenſer. 

To ENME'SH. v. 4. from sb.] To net; 

ts intanele. Shakeſpeare. 

E'NNEAGON, /. [ina and y.] A figure 
of nine angles. 

ENNEA/TICAL. 2. [in.] Enneatical 
days, are every ninth day of a fickneſs ; and 
enneatical years, every ninth year of one's 
life, 

To ENNO'BLE. v. a. [enmblir, French. ] 
1. To raiſe from commonalty to nobility, 

Shakeſpeare. 
2, To dignify; to aggrandiſe; to exalt; 
to raiſe, South, 
3. To elevate; to magnify. Waller, 
4+ To make famous or illuſtrious. Bacon, 

ENNO'BLEMENT. /. [from ennoble.] 

1. The act of raiſing tothe rank of nobility. 
2. Exaltation; elevation; dignity. 


ENOD ACTION. ſ. [enodatio, Latin, ] 

1. The act of untying a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty. 
ENO/RMITY. /. {from enormezs.] 

I. Deviation from rule ; irregularity, 

2. Deviation from right; depravity z core 


ruption, Hooker. 
- Atrocious crime; villany. Swift. 


1. Irregular; out of rule, Newton. 
2. Diſordered ;z confuſed. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Wicked beyond the common meaſure. 
4. Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 
ſures. Pope. 
ENO/RMOUSLY. ad. | from enormous. ] Be- 
ond meaſure. Moodevard. 
ENO'R MOUSNESS, ſ. Immeaſurable wick - 
edneſs. Decay of Piety. 
ENO'UGH,. a. [z6noh, Saxen.] Being in a 
ſufficienc meaſure ; ſuch as may ſatisfy, 


Locke, 
ENO/UGH,. . 
1. Something ſofficient in greatneſs or ex- 
cellence. Temple, 
2. Something equal to a man's powers cr 
faculties, Bacon, 
ENQ/UGH, ad. 
1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 
tives ſatis faction. 
2. It notes a fight angmentation of the 
poſitive degree 3 as, I am ready enough to 
guarrel ; that is, I am rather quarrelſome 
than peaceable, Addiſon, 
{3 3- An 


- 


+ © 


3. An exclamation noting folnef or ſatiety, 
e 

EN 07 W. The plural of encugb. A ſuthcient 
number. Hooker, 


EN PASSANT, ad. [French.] By the 


way. 

To ESRA'GE. v. a. [enrager, French. ] To 
irritate 3 to make furious. . alſh. 
To ENRA'NGE, v. a. {from range.] To 

place regularly; to put id order. 
Spenſer. 
To ENRA/NK. v. a. [from rank.) To place 
in orderly ranks. Sbaleſpeare. 
Te ENRA'PT, v. 4. [from rapt.] To throw 
into an extaſy; to tranſport with entha - 


ſiaſm. Shakeſpeare. 
To ENRA'PTURE, V. . [from rapture. ] 
To tranſport with pleaſure. 


To EN RAV. SH. v. 4. [from raviſÞ.] To 
throw into extaſy. Spenſer. 
ENRA“VISHMEHNT. ſ. [from enraviÞ.] 
Extaſy of delight. Glanville, 
To ENRI'CH, v. 4. [enricber, French. ] · 
1. To make wealthy ; z to make opulent, 
1 Sam. 
2. To fertiliſez to make fruitful. 
Blackmore. 
7. To ſtore; to ſupply with augmentation 
of any thing deſirable. Tre 
ENRI/CHMENT. /. [from enrich. ] 
1. Augmentation of wealth. ; 
"Sp eee 5 _ addi. 
tions Bacon, 
To ENRVDGE. vd. To form with longi- 
tudinal protuberances or ridges, _ 
Shakeſpeare, 
To ENRI/NG. v. 4. [from ring.] To bind 
round; to encircle, Shakeſpeare, 
To ENRV/PEN. v. a. To ripen; to mature, 
| Donne, 
To ENRO'BE. v. 0. [from robe.] To dreſs 5 
to clothe. bake 
To ENR OHL. v. 4. [enrolier, ge 
1. To iaſert in a roll or regiſter. Sprat, 
2. To record; to leave in writing. Mien 
3. To involve ; ; to inwrap. Spenſer, 
ENRO/LLER. /. He that enrols; he that 
regiſters. 
ENRO'LMENT, /. I from exrol.] Regiſter ; 
. writing in which any thing is recorded, 
Davie, 
To ENRO/OT. v. a. To fix by the root, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
To ENRO/UND. v. @. [from reund.] To 
environ; to ſurround to incloſe, 


© On are, 
ENS. ſ. [Latio.] the 
1. Any being or exifience. 
2. In chymidry.] Some things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualities of the 
bath in a little 200m, 


ENS 


ample ; pattern ; 8 5 of im 


To ENSA'MPLE. v. 4. [from th 
To exemplify; 3 to give az a 

To ENSA'NGUINE, v. a. [ſari 
To ſmear with gore; to ſutfulwid 


To ENSCHE/DULE. v. . To in Ti 
ſchedule or writing, | 
To ENSCO/NCE, V. 4. bu 
fort. 
To EN SE AM. v. a. [from el f 
up; to incloſe by a ſeam, 
To ENSE'AR. v. a, {from ſer,)\ 
teriſe z to ſtanch or ſtop with 5 


To ENSHUELD. v. a. [from 2 
cover. 

To ENSHRINE, v. a. To aki 
or cabinet; to preſerve as a thiagi 


E/NSIFORM. a. [enſiformis, Lu] 
the ſhape of a ſword, 
ENSIGN. /. [enſeigne French. ] 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a r 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble. 4 
3. Badge; mark of diftinQion, 
4. The officer of foot who a—_ 
WO og ſ. He tha d 
3 
To ENSLA TVE. v. . [from ſen) 
I. To reduce to ſervitude; to 
liberty, 
2. To make over to cnother wha 


ENSLA/VEMENT, /. [from en 
ſtate of ſervitude ; ſlavety. 

ENSLA'VER. /. [from enflave.) it 
reduces cthers to ſervitude, 

To ENSU Z. V. d. [enſuivre, Tu. If 
to purſue. Common Pra. 

To ENS UE. . . 1 
1. To follow as a conſequence top 


2. To ſucceed ina train ha” 
of time, 
ENSU'RANCE. /. [from aj] 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtaiged 
payment of a certain ſum. t 
2. The ſum paid for ſecurity» | 
ENSU/R ANCER. . [from enſurdts 
who undertakes to exempt 


To ENSU'RE. v. a. lis fal : 
1. To aſcertain; to make certudj 
cure, ; 

2. To exempt any thing from ſh 
paying a certain ſum, on conditd 
ing reimburſed for wiſcartiagh | 


wif 
ENT 
"iſe reimburſement of any miſ- 
Cor a certain reward ſtipulated. 
L' Eftrange. 
K. .. [from enſure.] One who 
zotracts of enſurance. | 
ATURE. 7 J. [from table, = 
EMENT,  arcbiteQure.] The 
. friſe, and cornice of a pillar 
J. (from the Fr. entaille, cut, ] 
hate entailed or ſettled, with regard 


le of its deſcent. | 
rule of deſcent ſettled for any 


aver's work ; inlay. Spenſer. 
IL. v. a. [ railler, to cut, Fr.] 
tle the deſcent of any eſtate ſo 
annot be, by any ſubſequent poſ- 
queathed at pleaſure, Dryden. 
x uoalienably upon any perſon or 
Tillotſon, 
* t. Spenſer, 
IME, v. a, [from tame. ] To tame; 
ate, Shakeſpeare, 
INGLE, v. a. : 
nwrap or enſnare with ſomething 
y extricable. 
poſe in multiplied involutions. 
it, or confuſe, 
wolve in difficulties ;” to perplex. 
| Clarendon. 
uzzle; to bewilder. Hayward. 
pſnare by captious queſtions or art - 
Matthew. 
iftrat with variety of cares. 
Timothy 0 
ultiply the intricacies or difficul- 
work. Shakeſpeare, 
GLEMENT, ſ. [from entangle.] 
ution of any thing intricate or ad- 


: Glanville, 
lexity ; puzzle. More. 
LER. ſ. [from entangle.] One 
ngles, 


R. v. 4. [entrer, French, ] 
d of come into any place. 


3 Atterbury. 
litiate in a buſineſs, method, or 2. 
Loc he. 
"duce or admit into any counſel, 
2 : Shakeſpeare, 
down in writing, Graunt, 

„v. u. 
ome in; to go in. udges. 
netrate mentally z to 22 
Entrance, . Addiſon. 
"gage In. Tat ler o 


initiated in, Addiſon. 
DE AL, . [entre and deaf] Ro 
- actions. Habbard' Tak. 

G. J. Entrance; paſlage into a 


Ack. 5. a. [ entrelaſſer, F 
Tz ; to interweave, 7 Fa. 


Iſaiab. ( 


ENT 
ENTERO'CELE. ſ. fenterocefe, Latio.] A 
rupture from the bowels preſſing through 
the peritonzum; ſo as to fall down into the 
groin, Sharp. 
ENTERO'LOGY, ſ. [tregy and e 
The anatomical account of the bowels and 
internal parts. 
ENTERO'MPHALOS, /. Lise and - 
e.] An umbilical or navel rupture, 
ENTERPA'RLANCE. ſ [entre and parler, 
French. ] Parley; mutual talk; confer- 
ence, © Hayward, 
ENVTERPLE'ADER, ſ. [entre and plead. ] 
The diſcuſſing of a point incidentally fall. 
ing out, before the principal cauſe can take 
end, | Conoel, 
ENTERPRISE. /. [enterpriſe, French.] Aa 
undertaking of hazard, an arduous at- 
tempt, Dryden, 
To ENTERPRISE. . a. | from the noun, ] 
1. To undertake ; to attempt; to eſſay, 
| Temple. 
2. To receive; to entertain, Spenſer. 
ENTERPRISER. ſ. from enterpriſe, | A 
man of enterpriſe; one who undertakes 
great things. : Hayward, 
To ENTERTAIN. v. a. [entretenir, Fr.] 
1. To converſe with; to talk with, 


Locke, 

2. To treat at the table, Addiſon, 

3. To receive hoſpitably. Hebrews. 
4. To keep in one's ſervice, or pay. 

Shakeſpeare, 


5 · To foſter in the mind. Decay of Piery, 
6. To pleaſe; to amuſe; to divert. 


Addiſon, 


7. To admit with ſatisſaction. Locke, 
ENTERTA'INER. ſ. {from entertain. ] 
1. He that keeps others in his ſervice. 


T Bacon 
2. He that treats others at his table, 
| N Smalridęe. 
3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. 
ENTERTA/INMENT, . ¶ from entertain.] 
1. Converſation. 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial pro- 


viſion. * aller, 
3. Hoſpitable reception. 

4. Reception; admiſſion. Tillotſon, 
Fa The ſtate of being in pay, as ſoldiers or 
ervants, Shakeſpeare, 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants. 

| Davies, 


2. Amuſement ; diverſion. Temple, 
8. Dramatick performance ; the lower co- 
medy. 


Gay. 
ENTERTI/SSUED. . Centre and Ae 


Interwoven or intermited with various co- 
lours or ſubſtances. | Sha 
To ENTHROYNE. v. 4. [from throne. 


2. To inveſt with ſovereign authority. 
Aylifes 
ENTHU-”. 


1. To place on a regal feat. Shakeſpeare, ' 


ENT 


ENTHU'/SIASM. ſ. Ii αα,eͤ.· J 
1. A vain belief of private revelation ; a 
voin confidence of divine favour. 
2. Heat of im gination; violence of paſſion. 
3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas, 
Dryden. 

ENTEU'/SIAST. |. II, ,.] 

1. One who vainly imagines a private re- 
velation; who has a vain confide:.ce of his 
intercourſe with God. Locke, 
2. One of a hot imagination, or violent 
paſſions. Pepe. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas, 


Dryden, 
ENTHUSITA/STICAL, TY W 
ENTHUSIA/STICK, $ © [Preps] 
1. Perſuaded of ſome communication with 
the Deity. Calamy. 
2. Veh-mently hat in any cauſe. 
3. Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas. 
. Burnet. 
ENTHYMEME, . [tM0pr me] An argu- 
ment conhſting only of an antecedent and 
conſequential propoſition. Brown, 
To ENT. CE. v. a. To allure; to attraQ ; 
todraw by blandiſh ment or hopes. Aſe bam. 
EN1TVCEMENT,. |. | from ertice. ] 
1. The act or practice of alluring to ill, 
Hooker, 
. 2+ The means by which one is allured to 
inn; allurement. Taylor, 
EN TI“ CER.ſ. [from entice. ] One that allures 
to ill. 
ENTICINGLY, ag. [from entice.] Charm- 
ingly; in a winning manner, Addiſon. 
E'NTIERTY. ſ. [entiert?, French.) The 
hole. Bacon. 
ENTIRE, a: [ertier, French,] 
1. Whole; undivided. 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts, 
3 Newton, 
3. Fu'l; complete; comprifing all requiſites 
in icfelf, Hyuoker. Shakeſpeare. 
4. Sincere; hearty. Bacon. 
5. Firm; ſore; ſolid; fre. Prior. 
6. Unmingled; unallaye dn. Milton. 
7. Honeſt; firmly adherent; fafthful. 
2 Clarendon, 
8. In full trength 3 with vigour unab- ted. 
as” Fey Spenſer. 
ENTIRELY. ad. [from entire] 
1. In the whole; without diviſion. 


2. Completely; fully, 
3. With firm adherence; faithfully. 


64 | Spenſer, 
ENTFRENESS, /. [from entire.] 
1. Totality; completeneſs ; ſulneſs. Boyle, 
2. Honeſty ; integrity. 
- Ta EN TYTLE, v. a, [entit- ler, French.] 
1. To grace or dignify w th ati.le or ho- 


nourabie appellation, 


Locke, 


ENT 


2. To give a title or diſcrimizae 
lation. 7 
3+ To ſuperſcribe or prefix y 466 


4. To give a claim to any thin, 
5. Togrant any thing as cu 


E'NTITY. / | entiras, low Latin,] 


1. Something which really is; a6 


2. A particulzr ſpecies of being, | 
To ENTO/IL. v. a. (from til] J 
ſnare; to entangle; to bring in 

nets. 
To ENTO/MB. v. a. 
into'a tomb, 
E'NTRAILS. ſ. without a fingular,' 
French. | 
I. The inteſtines ; the bowls; t& 


a 


[from tmi.| 
| 


2. The internal parts; receſs; am 
| 


To ENTRA“IL. v. a. To minge;v 
weave, . is 
E'NTRANCE, /. [entrans, French! 
1. The power of entering into 10 


2. The act of entering, d 
3. The paſſage by which a plz 
ed; avenue, it 
4. Initiation; commencement, 
5. Inte!leAual ingreſs ; knowledgs 
6. The a of taking poſſeſſon ain 
or dignity, 4 ig 
7. The beginning of any thing, i. 
To ENTRA'KCE, v. a, [from tr 
1. To put into a trance; ton 
ſoul wholly to other regions, 
2. To put into an ecſtaſy, 
To ENTRAYP, v. a. [from 27 
1. To enſnare; to catch in 1 


2. To involve unexpectedlj in * , 


3. To take advantage of, : 
To ENTRE!AT, v. 0. [traiter, Fiend 
1. To petition; to ſolicit; 10m 


2. To prevail vpon by folicitati 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. 
4. To entertain; to amuſe, 
's. To entertain; to receive, 
To ENTRE “AT. v. #, 
1. To offer a treaty or compalt, 4 
2. To treat; to diſcourſe, _* 
3. To make a petition. 
ENTRE'ATANCE, /. Petition *n 
ſolicitation. 4 
ER TRE ATV. /. [ſron cm 
prayer; ſolicitation» coi 
ENTREME'TS. |. | French.] 5 
Et between the ma n dies 1 


E.NV 


nt; Rn ters a 
hich any one en 
ns 4 Bacon. 
ve 20 of entrance; inereſs. Addiſon. 
„act of taking poſieſſion of avy 


ad of regiſtering or ſetting down 
ting. 4 a Bacen. 
« act of entering publickly into any 
. Bacon. 
BILATE, v. a. [e and uu. Ia, Lat.] 
eat from clouds. 8 
CLEATE. v. 4. [enucles, Latin. ] 
Ive; to clear. e 
FLOP. v. a. ¶enveleper, French, ] 
b in wrap; to cover, 
o bide; to ſufround, - Philips, 
o line; to cover on the inſide. 


LO PE. ſ. ¶ French. ] A wrapper 3 an 
arc tale, : 5 Swift, 


'E'NOM, v. a. [from wenom, ] * 
p taint with poiſon; to poiſon. 


Milton, 
o make odious. Shakeſpeare, 
o enrage, Dryden, 


Y Carew. 

R. ſ. [from envy. ] One that envies 

er; 4 ner, * J * Clarendon. 

US, 4. (from envy.] Infected with 

' Proverbs. 

USLY. ad. [from enviots, } With 
with malignity z with ill will. 

| Dufpa. 

RON. v. a. [environer, French. ] 

A ſurround; to encompaſs; to encircle, 

* ' Knolls, 


rise; to envelap. Donne. 


d ſutround in a hoſtile manner; to be- 
to hem in. ; Shakeſpeare. 
þ incloſe;z to inveſl, Cicaveland. 
NS. .. [envirens, French. ] The 
dourhood, or neighbouring places 
about the country. p 
"MERATE, v. a, ¶ enumero, _ 
ckon up fingly; to count over diſ- 
. Wake. 
ERA'TION, [. [enumeratio, Latin] 
« of numbering or counting over. 

; Sftret. 
NCIATE, v. a, [enuncio, Latin: ] 
£ are; to proclaim. 

14 ION. ſ. [enunciatio, Latin, ] 
claration; publick atteſtation, | 
elligence ; information. 1 * 
. a. [from enunciate.] De- 
Ves expreſſive. Ayliffe. 
IATIV 1 
* ELN ad. [ from enunciat ive. ] 


v. /. lenvqe, French. ] 


* 


NLE. a, [from envy.] Deſerving 


EPH 


1. A publick miMtiſter ſent from ode power 

to another, + Derbam. 

2. A publick meſſenger, in dignity below 

an ambaſſador. | 

3. A meſſenger, | Blackmore, 
To E/NVY. v. a. [envier, French, | 

1. To hate another for excellence, or ſuc 


ceſs, Collier. 


2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence 
in another. Swift. 
3. To grudge; to impart unwilliogly, 

| D 


a — 
To E'NVY, v. . To feel envy; to fed 
pain at the fight of excellence or felicity. 


Taylor. 
ENVV. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the 
ſight of excellence or happineſs. Pope. 
2. Rivalry; competition. Dryden. 
3. Malice; malignity. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Publick odium; ill repute, Bacon, 
To ENWHE'EL. v. a. | from wheel] To 
encompaſs; to encircle. Sbake 
To ENWO'MB., v. 4. { from wwomb. ] 
1. To make pregnant. Spenſer. 
2. To bury ;z to hide. Donne. 


EO'LIPILE. ſ. [from olus and pila, Lat.] 


A hollow ball of metal with a long pipes 
which ball, 611:d with water, and expoſed to 
the fire, ſends out as the water hears, at in- 
tervals, blaſts of cold wind through the pipe. 
EPA'CT, ſ. [imaury,] A number, whereby 
we note the exceſs of the common ſolar 
year above the lunar, and thereby may find 
out the age of the moon every year. To find 
the epact, having the prime or golden 
number given, you have this rule: 
Divide by three; for each one left add 
ten; 
Thirty reject: The prime makes epa? 
then. 

EP. IULME NT. ſ. French, from epaule, a 
ſhoulder, } — ortiſication. ] A ſid e work 
of earth thrown up, or bags of earth, 
gabions, oy of faſcines and earth. Harris, 

EPE'NTHESIS, / Lit 756. ] J he addition 
of a yowel or confonant in the middle of a 
word, I Harris, 

E'PHA. ſ. [Hebrew.] A meaſure among the 
Jews, containing fitteen ſolid _ 


EPHE'MERA. ſ. Pigriuegn. ] 

1. A fever that terminates in one day, 

2. An inſe@ that lives only one day, 
EPHE'MERAL. 7 a. [ieee] Diurnaly 
EPHEME'RICK. beginning and ending 

in a day. Wotton. 
EPHE'MERIS, [. {ipyparg-] 

1. A journal; an account of daily tranſ- 
actions. | 


2, An account of the daily motions and | 


ſituations of the planets, © Dryden. 
4M 4 EPHE's 


E P.I 


EPHE/MERIST. ,, [from epbemeriz.] One 


who conſults the planets; one who ſtudies 
aſtrology. \  Howel, 
EPRE/'MER ON-WORM. ſ. A fort of worm 
that lives but a day. Derbam. 
E'PHOD, /. {TMR.] A fort of ornament 
worn by the Hebrew prieſts. Sandy: 
EPIC. a. [epicus, Latin; zv] Applied to 
a poem, narrative; compriſing narrations, 
not ad ed, but rebearſed, It is uſually ſup- 
poſed to be heroick, 
_EPICE'DIUM. ſ. [innit] An elegy; a 
vem upon a tuneral. Sandys. 
E/P:CURE. ſ. [epicureus, Latin.] A man 
given wholly to luxury. Locke. 
 EPICURE'AN, ſ. One who holds the phy- 
fiological principles of Epicurus, Locke, 
Ren A. 4. Luxurious; contributing 
o luxury, 5 dbakeſpeare, 
E'PICURISM, /. [from e icure.] Luxury 
ſenſual enjoyment ; groſs pleaſure, Calamy. 
EPICYCLE. /. [bp and xv4a@+-} A little 
circle whoſe centre is in the circumference 
of a greater; or a ſmall orb, which, being 
fixed in the deſerent of a planet, is carried 
along with its motion; and yet, with its 
own peculiat motion, carries the body of 


_ the planet faſtened to it round about its 


© proper centre. Harris, Milton. 
EPICY/CLOID, ſ. [immnpxaidns. ] A curve 
© generated by the revolution of the periphery 
of a circle along the convex or concave part 
of another circle, 
EPIDE/MICAL, 

EPIDE/MICK. 


4. ¶ ind and pO] 
1. That which falls at once upon great 


numbers of people, as a plague. - Graunt, 
2. Generally prevailing; affecting great 


numbers. *. outh, 
3. General; univerſal. Cliaveland. 
EPIDE'RMIS. ſ. Iii g.] The ſcarf-ſkin 
of a man's body. 
E/PIGRAM, /[. [epigramma, Lat.] A ſhort 
m terminating in a point,  Peacham. 
EPIGRAMMA'TICAL, 2 3. [ gramma- 
| EPIGRAMMA'TICK, 1 ricus, Latin. ] 
„ Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 
_ Camden, 
2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epi- 


grams. Addiſo . 
. ee e [from epigram. 
One who writes or deals in epigrams, Pope, 
EPI'GRAPHE. /. [in:z;aqs. ] An inſcrip- 

tion, | 
E'PILEPSY. J. Ile. ] Any convulfon, 

or con vulſive motion of the whole body, 
or of its parts, with loſs of ſenſe. 
EPILE'PTICK, 3. {from epilepſy. ] 


\ vplſed, 
or * at the end uf a play, Dryden. 


Dryden, 


9 cn 


} Arbuthnet. - 


EPI 


EPINY'CTIS. {. [ina] þ 


corner of the eye. 
EPI'PHANY. /. { in:paria.} A 
tival, celebrated on the tuell 
Chriſtmas, in comme motatin d 
our's being manifeſted to the va! 
appearance of a miraculous fu, | 
EPI PHONE MA. 7 lieder 
clamation; a concluſite ſentaaꝶ 
connected with the words fon 


EPIPHYLLOSPE/RMOUS, « [i 
o and owigyuas] It is appli 
that bear their ſeed on the bu 
their leaves, being the ſame i 
ries. 

EPIPHY'SIS. /. [I. 
parts added by accretion. Ying 

EPVPLOLE. /. [ininnczn,] A 
torick, by which one aggrantiog 
ing circumſtance, is added in d 
to another. 

EPIFSCOPACY, ſ. [epiſcopatuli 
government of biſhops, eftabl 
apoſtles, 

EPI'SCOPAL. 4. [ from gpiſcqn, 
1. Belonging tv a biſhop, 

2, Veſted in a biſhop. 

EPVY/SCOPATE. ſ. [epiſcypatu, 
biſhoprick. 4 

E'PISODE, ſ. [in(rom ] An ide 
rative, or digreſſion in a p 
from the main ſubject. 

EPISO/ DIC AL. 2 4. [from 9 

EPISO DICK. tained iu u 


EPISPA/STICK,. /, [ini and c 


1. Drawing. 
2. Bliſtering. 
EPS TLE. ſ. Ii cicuνα.] A 


EPI/STOLARY, 0 [from ifls 

1. Relating to letters; fuitabl 
2. Tranſacted by letter. 

EPI/STLER. / [from if, A 


letters. 


E'PITAPH. f. [in{r4pur-] U 


upon a tomb, RE. 
EPITHAL4&A'MIUM, 6 lin 
nuptial ſong; à comp 


E/PITHEM. ſ. [inid1ua.] A 
ment externally applied. 

E'PITHET, /. Ci, A 
noting any quality goo or bub 

EPUVTOME. /. IH A 
breviature. | 

To EPI'TOMISE. v. 46g 
1. To abſtract; to coaund 


2. 7. Unis; to curtalk 


EQU 


| ISER, from epomiſe,] An 
— : hn an abfiracter, 
ry c 4 a new computation 
un ; the time from which dates are 
- Sauth. 


4, 73 50 San 
. / ish. ] The tanz following 


rophe and antiſtrophe. 

. / (irentla.] An epick or he- 

poem D den. 

TION, f. [ulatia, Lat] Banquet 
Brown, 


TICK. J. [imoadirincg] A cica- 
x medicament, Wiſeman, 
WLITY. / (from enable. ] Equality 
If; evenneſs ; uniformity, * 32 
ILE. a. [ equabilis, Lat.] Equal to 
even; uniform, Bentley. 
BLY. ad. [from tquable.] Uniform. 
venly ; equally to itſelf. Cbeyne, 
L. 4. [&qualis, Latin.] 5 

e another in bulk, or any quality 
limits compariſon. le, 


Jequate to any purpoſe, Clarezdon. 
en; uniform, | Smith, 
juſt proportion. Dryden, 
N partial ; neutral, Dryden. 
ifferent.* © - Cheyne, 
vitable ; advantageous: alike to both 
s,  Maccabees, 
pon the ſame terms. Maccabees, 


. (from the adjective.) 

be not inferiour or ſuperiour to ano- 
Shakeſpeare. 

je of the ſame age. Galatians. 

þ make one thing or perſon equal to 

iſ: tothe ſame ſtate with another 


7 / 

de equal to. 

d recoripenſe fully. 
yALISE. v. a. [from equal, ] 


make even. Broxun. 
de c qual to, 


Dighy. 
TY. /. [from equel.] ry 
eneſs with regard to any quantities 
red, | Shakeſpeare, 
e ſams degree of dignity, Milton. 
aneſt; uniformity z equability, 


Brown. 
V. ad. [from equal} 
ihe lame degree with another. 
= | Rogers, 
My; equably; uniformly. © Locke. 
nah. Shakeſpeare. 
ULAR, a. [from equus and angu- 


t.] Confifticy of equal angles. 
0 V. /. [ £quanimitas, Latin, ] 
| of mind, neither elated nor de- 


ryden . 


1 


LL 


\* [inexn,] The time at 


AL. v. a. [from the noun, ] | 


Shakeſpenre. 7 


"a oy leruaniwii Lat. Even; 


f ” 
U 
2 
EQUA'TION, ſ. Ire, Latin. ] The in- 
voeſtigation of a mean proportion. colle - d 
from the extremities of exceſs and dete. 
EQUA'TION. [la algebra:] An expreſſion 
of the ſame quantity in two d flimilar 
terms, but of equal value. ; 
EQUA/TION. {In atronomy.] The differ- 
ence between the time marked by the ſun's 
apparent motion, and that meaſured by ins 
motion, . 
EQUA'TOR. ſ. [equater, Latin.] A great 
circle, whoſe poles are the poles of the 


world. It divides the globe into two equal 
parts, the northern and ſouthern hemi- 


ſpheres, Harris, 
EQUATO/RIAL. 4. [from —_— Per- 
taining to the equator, Cheyne, 


EQUE/RRY, /. [e:urie, Dutch. ] Maſter of 
the horſe, A 
EQUE'S TRIAN. 2. [egueftris, Latia.] | 
1. Appearing on horleback, Spectator, 
2. Skilled in horſemanſkip, * 
3. Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. 
1 : a. [gun and crear, 
EQUICRU/RE, Lat. | | 
I. Having the legs of an equal length, 
2. Having the legs of an equal length, and 
longer than the baſe, ; G. 
EOUIDTSTANT. 2. [gun and diffans, 
Latin, ] Being at the ſame diſtance. Ray, 
EQUIDUSTANTLY. ad: | from equidiflane. ] 
At the ſame time, rown , 
EQUIFO'RMITY. . [Un and forma, 
Latin. } Uniform equality. retun. 
EQUILA/TERAL. a. [4qzurand/atus, Lat. ] 
Having all fides equal. Bacon, 
To EQUILUBRATE. v. 4. [from = 
brium,] To balance equally. le. 
EQUILIBRA/TION. /. I from equilibrate. ] 
Equipoiſe. Derbam, 
EQUILYBRIUM. /. [Latio.] 
1. Equipoiſe; equality of weight. 
2+ Equality of evidence, motives, or powers, 
South, 
EQUINE/CESSARY, a. {#quus and necęſſa - 
rius, Latin.) Needtul in the ſame degree. 
s | . Hudibras, 
EQUINOY/CTIAL, ſ. [eqs 304 noxy Latn.] 
1 he line that encompatiies the world at an 
equal diſtance from either pole, to which 
circle when the ſun comes, he makes equal 
days and nights all over the globe. 
EQUINO'CTIAL. 2. ¶ from — . 
n Pertaining to the equiaox. ' Mfiltors 
2. Happening about the time of the equi- 
nokes. 
4. Being near the equinoctial Iiae. Phillipr. - 
EQUINO/CTIALLY. ad. [from equine#ie/,} 
la the direction of the Wb | 


E'QUINOY, f. ſequis and ger, Lad, ] 


1. Equi noxes are the preciſe times in « m 


Te 


E Q 


the ſun enters into the firſt point of Aries 
and Libra; for then, moving exactly under 
the equinoctial, be makes our days and 
nights equal. Harris. Brown. 
2. Equality ;. even meaſure. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Equinoctial wind. ryden, 
EQUINU'MERANT. a. quis and numerus, 
Latin. ] Having che ſame number. 
; | . Arbuthnot, 
To EQUIP. v. a. [equipper, French, ] 
1. To furniſh for a horſeman. 
2. To farniſh; to accoutre to dreſs out, 
E/QUIPAGE. J. [equipage, French. 


1. Furniture for a horſeman, 


2. Carriage of ſtate ; vehicle; Milton, 
3. Attendance; retinue, Pope. 
4. Accoutrements; furniture, Spenſer. 


E'QUIPAGED. a. [from equipage.] Accou- 
+. tred;z attended. | Spenſer, 
 EQUIPE/NDENCY, ſ. [#zuus and pendeo, 

Latio.] The act of hanging in equipoiſe, 


= | South. 

EQUI'PMENT. ſ. {from equip. ] 

1. The act of equipping or accouteting. 
2. Accontrement ;.equipage. 

E QUIPOISE: |. [&guus, Latin; and poidt, 
French.] Equality of weight; equilibra- 
tion. | Glanwille. 

EQUIPO LLENCE. /, Equality of force or 


* power. 


QUIPO'LLENT, 2. [æguipollens, Latin.] 


Having equal power or furce. Bacon, 
EQUIPO'NDERANCE.. 7 / [zquus and 
EQUIPO'NDERANCY. 5 pondus, Latin.] 

Equality of weight, 
EQUIPO'XNDERANT. a. wy ae and ponde- 
ran, Latin] Being of t 


To E IPO'NDERATE. -. n. guns 14 
4 0, Latin. ] To weigh equal to another 
thing. Wilkins. 


EQUIPO/NDIOUS. a, [equzs and pondus, 
Lat.] Equilibrated; equal on either part. 
5 Nut in uſe . - Glanville, 
EK/QUIT ABLE, 4. itable, French. 
us; due ro folic. oe 15%. 
2. Loving juflicez. candid ;z impartial. 
E/QUIT ABLY, ad, {from equitable. Juſtly ; 
- .impartially. _. - | | 
F'QUITY. h. [equite, French] 
1. Juſticez right; honeſty, 
2. mpartiality. | 
* In law. The rules of deciſion obſerved 
y the Ceurt of Chancery, 


Tillor ſon. 


EQUIVALENCE. 7 / { equur, and valeo, 
EQUI'VALENCY, 1 Laar. Equality of 
power or worth. malridge. 


To EQUI'VALENCE. ». a. [from the noun. ] 
- {Ts equiponderate;'to be equal to. Brown, 
EQUIVALENT. a. guns and valent, Lat.] 
1. Equal in value. 
2, Equal in any excellence, Mikes, 


e ſame weight. 


Hooker. - 


ERE 


4 Equal in force or power, | 
4. Of the ſame cogency or weigh 


5. Of the fame import or meu 
EQUY/VALENT, f. A things 
weight, dignity, or value, 
EQUPVOCAL. a. [ quiver, lg 
1. Of doubtſul ſignification; meniy 
ferent things. , 
2. Uncertain z doubtful, 
EQUTI'VOCAL. 2 Ambiguity, 
EQUIVOCALLY. ad. {from ti 
1. Ambiguoudy ; in a doulthly 
ſenſe. 
2. By uncertain or irregular hi 
neration out of the ſtated order, þ 
EQUUYVOCALNESS, .. [from 4 
Ambiguity ; double meaning, 
To EQUI'VOCATE. . , [ei 
Latin. ] To uſe words of double 
to uſe ambiguous expreſſioni. 
EQUIVOCA'TION. |, [x4uiviath 
Ambiguity of ſpeech ; double mea 


EQUIVOCA'TOR. / [from 
One who uſes ambiguous latguis 
Shel 


E RA. ſ. [æra, Latin,] Ace 
from any particular date or epoc. 
ERADIA'/TION, /. [e and rei 
Emiſſion; radiance, : 
To ERA/DICATE, v. a, [c 
1. To pull wp by the root, 
2. To completely deſttoy to end 
ERADICA'TION. ſ. [from rade 
1. The act of tearing up by the 
ſtruction; excifion. 
2. The ftate of being torn up H 
ERA'DICATIVE. a. | from a 
which cures radically, 
TY ERA/SE, . a. Iraſer, Fr.) Tos 
to exſeind; to rub out, | 
ERA'SEMENT, ſ. {from eras] 
1. Deſtruction; devaſtation. 
2. Expunction; abolition, 


ERE, ad. [æn, Sax. ] Before; 


ERELO'NG. ad. [from ert and l 
a long time had elapſed. 7 
ERENU/W, ad, ¶ from eri and ww ? 


this time. ; 
2d. I ſrom vun 


EREWHI'LE, | 
EREWHUVLES, J Some time il 


little while, 

To ERE'CT, . a. Lon, Lain 
1. To place perpendiculatly b 

0 trigon. : . : 

2. To raife ; to build. 7 

3. Ts eftabliſh ane w] to ſettle. 

4. To dlevnte; to exalt. * 

5. To raiſe conſequences from f 

þ 


ERR 


i eſs; to encou- 
| animate z not to depreſs 2 
CT, v. 3. To riſe < beck Bacon. 
4. (erectus, Latin. 
ight 3 not leaning; not prone; 


rcon. 
Aed upward. Phillips. 
1d; conkident ; unſhaken, Granville, 


os; got depreſſed. Hooker, 
TION. J. [from ere.]J 
+ aft of raiſing, or tate of being raiſ- 
ard, - Brerewood. 
. a of building or raifingedifice 
% . Raleioh, 
abliſhment z ſettlement. Soph, 
vation; exaitation of ſentiments. | 
Sidney, 
INESS, ſ. Uprightneſs of poſture. 
* - Brown. 
TE. ſ. [eremita, Latin; Fpnw®-.] 
ho lives in a wilderneſs; an hermit, 


0 


5 
* 


TICAL, a. {from eremite.] Reli- 
y ſolitary. Stilling fleet. 


DATION, /. [erepte, Lat.] A creep- 
h „ 


erk. 

ION, /. [ereptio, Lat.] A ſnatching 
ing away by force. 
IT, /. A fort of ſtub, like a piece of 
pen, placed behind and below the paſt- 


Q, . Sea-holly, 4 plant. 


to diſpute, 

8, [eapg, Sax. ] Idle; lazy; ſloth - 
Cbaucer. 

LINE. ſ. [diminutive of a— An 


ne. . 
NE. /. [bermine, Fr.] An animal 
in cold countries, which very near- 
ſembles a weaſel in ſhape; having a 
e pile, andthe tip of the tail black, 
furniſhing a choice and valuable fur. 
| Trevoux. 
rb. a, [from ermine.] Clothed 
ermine, \ Pope. 
| { [from the Saxon enn.] A cot- 
« \ tage. 
DDE, v. a. [erodo, Lat.] To canker; 
t away, | Baton, 
ION. [. [erogatio, Lat.] The act 
"ing or beftowing, * 
HON. J. (erg, Latin. ] | 
e act of eating away. c 
de ſtate of being eaten away. 


8 Arburbnot. 
Sad... erro, tin, ; 
ry arrn, 

* mils the right way; to ſtray, 


o deviate from any purpoſe. P 
þ 0 0mmit errours z to cr Wh Tay . 


dnt, Farrier's Did, . 
ICAL. @, [ips, ] Controverſial ; te- | 


on Prayer. 


ERU 


E'RRABLE. a. {from err.] Lia le to err. 

E'RRABLENESS. ſ. [from erralle.] Liable- 
neſs to errour. Decay of Pity. 

E'RRAND. ſ. [ænenß, Sax.] A meſlage ; 
ſomething to be told or done by a meſſenger. 


Hooker, 
E'RRANT,. 4. [errans, Latin, ] 
1. Wandering; roving; rambling. Browr, 
2: Vile; abandoned; completely bad. 
FJelaſon. 
E'RRANTRY, ſ. [from errant.] 
1. An errant ſtate; the condition of 2 
wanderer. Addiſon. 
2. The employment of a knight · exrant. 
ERRA “TA. /. [Latin.] 'The faults of the 
printer or author inſerted in the beginning 
or end of the book. le. 
ERRA'TICK, A. [erraticus, Latin.] 


1. Wanderiog; uncertain; keeping no 


certain courſe. Blackmore, 

2. Irregular.g changeable, Harvey. 
ERRA'TICALLY. ad. [ from erratical or er- 

ratick.] Without rule; without method. 


Brezwn, 

E'RRHINE. a. ISS, Snuffed up the noſe 3 

occafioning ſneezing. Bacoes, 
ERRO/NEOUS. a. [| from erro, Latin. ] 

1. Wandering ; unſcttled. Newton. 

2. Irregular; wandering from the right 

road, Arbutbnot, 


3. Miftaking ; miſled by errour. Souch. 
4. Miſtaken ; not conformable to truth. 


Newton, 
ERRQ/NEQUSLY. ad. [ from erronecus, ] By 
miſtake ; not rightly, Hooker. 


ERRO/NEOUSNESS, ſ. {from erroneous] 
Phyſical falſchood ; inconformity to truth. 


Boyle, 
E'RROUR, /. [error, Latin.] 
1. Miſtake ; involuntary deviation from 


truth. Shakeſ peares 
2+ A blunder; a miſtake committed, 
| Dryden, 
3+ Roving excurſion ; irregular courſe. 
K Dryden. 
4. [In theology.] Sin. Hebrexos. 


5. [Ia 110 A miſtake in pleading, or in 
the proceſs. 4 el. 
ERST. ad. [erft, German.] | 


1. Firſt. Spenſcr. 

2. At firſt; in the beginning, Milton. 

3. Once; when time was. Milton. 
4. Formerly ; long ago. Prior, 
5. Beforez till then; till now. 


; Knolls, 
ERVUBE/SCENCE. [ Je [erubeſcentia, Lat.] 
ERUBE?/SCENCY, 5 The act of growing 
red; —_— N * 
ERUBE'SCENT. a. | cubeſcent, Lat.] Red - 
diſh ; ſomewhat red. 1 
To ERU/CT. v. a. [erucio, Lat.] To beleh; 

to break wind from the ſtomach. 
Fs. ERUCTA/ 
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ERU Ta'TION. ſ. [from erucf.] ESCHEATOR. , [from eſcheu) 
I. The act of belching. cer that obſerves the eſcheatraf 
2. Belch; the matter vented from the ſto- in the county whereof he 15 elten 
mach. Arb utbnot. n 
3. Sudden burſt of wind or matter. To ESCHE*W, v. a. [eſcheir, d | 
| | | Woodward. To fly; to avoid; to ſhun, {| . 
ERUDI'TION, / [eruditio, Latin.] Learn- ESCU'TCHEON / The = 
ing; knowledge. | Swift, © mily; the enfigns armorial 
ERU'GINOUS. a. { ervginoſus, Latin. } Par- ESCORT. . | eſcort, Fr.] Cong 
taking of the ſubſtance and nature of cop- _ from place to place, f 
per. | To ESCORT. v. a. (ef erte, Fry 
ERUPTION. /. [eruptio, Latin.] envoy ; to guard from pe 
1. The aQt of burſting forth. Brecon, ESCO'T, ſ. [Prench } A ut 
2. Burſt; emiſſion, Addiſon. roughs and corporations towadts 
3. Sudden excurfion of an hoſtile kind, of the community. 
| Mile:n, To ESCO T. v. a. [from the ww 
4. Violent exclamation, South. © pay a man 8 reckoning ; to luppt, 
5. Effloreſcence; puſtules. Arbutbnct. 3 
ERUPPTIVE. @. {eruftus, Latin. } Burſting ESCO'UT, fe [eſcouter, French, 
\ EF rth, | Ton ſon. or (pies, ' | | 
ERYSIPELAS, ſ. [4;uz{7*Xa;.] An eryfipeles ESCRITO]'R. ſ. [ Prench.] An 
is generated by à hot ſerum in the blood, the 1mpl-ments necetary for writ 
and affec̃ts the ſuperficies of theſkin witha ESCUUAGE, /. ¶ from efeu, French 
* Thinin pale red, ſpreading from one place Eſcuage, that is, ſervice of the 


4 
4 


: 1. Flight; the act of ſhunning danger. 
| Pſalms, ESPAYLIER, .. Trees planted and 


to another, Wiſeman. ther uncertain or certain. Hag Y 
ESCALADE. ſ. ſFrench,] The at of tain is, where the tenant by hui att 

ſcaling the walls. - Addiſen. bound to fellow his lord. Thea 
E'SCALOP. ſ. A ſhel!fiſh, whoſe ſhell is re- of this eſcyage uncertain, is call Mm: 
gularly indented, Woodward, ward, where the tenant by his lads Wy 

5 To ESC A“ PE. v a. [echapper, French. ] to defend a caftle.  Fſcuagr on 
1 1. To obtain exempti n from; to obtain ſe- where the tenant is ſet at a cs 4 
3 curity from; to fly; to avoid, Wake, Money, to be paid in lieu of ſud as 
1 2. To paſs unobſerved, Denbam. ſervices. . | 00 
% | 4 To ESCA'PE, v. . To fly; to get out of E'SCULENT. a. [eſculentus, Lan fled 
? Tx danger. Cbroniclez, for food ; eatable. . 
1 ESCAPE. /. [from the verb. ] E'SCULENT. ſ. Something ft in S 

1 

| | 2. Excurſion; fally, Denham. to join, 2 * 
48 3. [Ia law.] Violent or privy evaſion out ESPA'RECT, /. A kind of fait on 
Wil of lawful reſtraint, Cowel. Ca I 
Wo 4. Excuſe ; ſubterfuge ; evaſion, Raleigh. ESPE'CIAL, #. [ eſpecial, Latin i 
1 5. Jolly; flight; irregularity, Milton, pal; chief. 4 dir 
6. Overfi-ht ; miſtake. Brerewood, ESPECIALLY. ad. [from ape 70 
ESCA'RG ATOIRE. ſ. French. ] A nurſery pally; chiefly ; in an ungen = 
of ſnaile. Auadiſen. particularly. of 
ESCHALO'T. , [French.} Pronounced n ESPE!RANCE. f. [French] f - 
lor. A plant. 79 7 . 
ESCH AR. /. [i&y«ga.] A bard cruſt or fear ESPI/AL. ſ. [from eſpier, French] A err. 
made by hot applications, Sbarp. ſcout. "y . 
ESCH4RO!TICK. a, {from efchar.] Cau- ESPLA'NADE. |. [French.] r. 


ſtick z having the power to ſcar or burn the ſpace between the glacis of a & 
| : Floyer, the firſt houſes of the town. Wo 
ESCHE'AT. .. [from the French eſchevir.] ESPO/USAL, a, Uſed in the ad _ 
Any lands, or other profits, that tall to a or betrothing. „ 
lord within his manor by forfeiture, or the ESPO/USALS. ſ. without a ſing 
death of his tenant, dying without heir ge- Fr. The act of contraQing & 


neral or eſpecial, Coxvel, ** a man and woman to eac ot wi wn 
To ESCHE/AT, . a. [from the noun] To ESPO'USE. «. e. Ie Bn; 
1 8 _ 


| To fall to the lord of the manor. 1. To contract or 
\ Clarendon. oo 


— 
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ma to wed, 

on take to himſelf, Bacon. 
iatain; to defend. A 

. v. 4. [ eſpier, French. ] 

ſee a thing at a diſtance. E 
liſcover a thing intended to be hid. 


' v,n, To watch ; to look about. 
FJeremiab. 

E. /. ſeſcuer, French. ] 

armour- bearer or attendant on A 


titl- of dignity, and next below a 
Thoſe to whom this title is now 
t due, are all the younger ſans of 
en, and their heirs male for ever; 
; elquires of the king's body; the 
ons of all baronets; of knights of 
b, and knights bachelors, and their 
ale in the right line. A juſtice of 
ice has it during the time he is in 
ion, and no longer. Blount, 
V. v. a.{eſſayer, French, ] 
attempt; to try; to endeavour, 
Blackmore, 
make experiment of, 
try the value and purity of metals. 
ſ. [from the verb.] 
empt; endeavour, Smith, 
ooſe fally of the mind; an irregular 


fled piece. Bacon, 
trial ; an experiments. Locke, 
i taſte of any thing. Dryden. 


CE. / [efentia, Latin. ] 

nce is the very nature of any being, 
er it de actually exiſling or no. Watts, 
ms] exifience. Hooker, 
ſence ; the quality of being. Sidney. 
Ing; exiſtent perſon. Milton. 


cies of exiſtent being. Bacon, 
lituent ſubſtance, Milton. 
cauſe of ex iſtente. Shakeſpeare, 


medicine.] The chief properties or 
| of any fimple, or compoſition col- 
in 2 narrow compaſs, 
ume; odour z ſcent. 
ENCE. v. 3. 


ne; to ſcent. 
TIAL. a. [eſſentialis, Latin.) 
eſſary tothe conſtitution or exiſtence 

thing, 4 | Sprat. 
portant in the higheſt degree; prin- 
3 Denham. 

Fe; highly rectißed; ſubtilely elabo- 
TIAL, ;, Arbutbnot. 
tence ; being. Milton, 


dure z brit or conſtituent priociple. 
| South, 


[from ęſſence. To 


Milton, 


Sidney. 
ſee unexpectedly. Geneſis. . 
Wiſcover as a ſpy. Jeſbua. 


Pepe. 
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3. The chief point. | 
ESSE'NTIALLY. ad. [efſentialiter, Latin. ] 
By the conftitution of nature. South, 
ESSOUNE, ſ. fof the French eſſoins. ] 
1. He that has his preſence torborn or ex- 
cuſed upon any juſt cauſe, as fickneſs, 
2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that 
is ſummoned, or ſought for, to appear. 


* 

. Excuſez exemption. Spenſer. 
To ESTA'BLISH. v. a. [ etabiir, hc, 
1. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

Ceneſix. 

2. To ſettle in any privilege or poſſeſſion ; 


to confirm. Sæ ) 
3. To make firm; foratify, Numbers. 
4. To fix or ſeitle in an opinion. As, 

To form or model. Clarendon. 


. 


To found; to build firmly; to fix im- 


moveably. ; | . © P/alms, 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inherit» 
ance, Shakeſpeare. 


ESTA/BLISHMENT. ſ. [from 1. 
1. Settlement z fixed ſtate. penſer. 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already done; 
ratification. N Baces. 
3. Settled regulation; form 3 model, 


Spenſer, 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle. 
Attertury, 
. Allowance; income; falary, OSwif?, 


ESTA'TE. ſ. [ &at, French. ] 
1. The general intereſt; the publick, 


Bacon, 
2. Condition of life, Dryden, 
3. Circumſtances in general. te. 


4. Fortune ; poſſeflion in land, Sidney, 


& Rank; quality. Sidney. 
6. A perſon of high rank. Mark. 


To ESTATE. v. a, [from the noun. ] To 
ſertle as a fortune. Shakeſpeare. 
To ESTE/EM., v. 4. [ eftimer, esc 
1. To ſet à value, whether high or low, 
upon any thing. Wiſdom. 
2. To compare; to eſtimate by proportion, 
Davies, 
3. To prize; to rate bigh, Dryden. 
4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima- 
gine, | Romans. 
ESTE'EM, ſ. [from the verb.] High value; 
reverential regard. Pope. 
ESTE'EMER. /. [from efeem.] One that 
highly values z one that ſets an high rate 
upon any thing. Locke, 
E'STIMABLE, 3. [French.] 
1. Valuable; worth s large price. Shakeſp. 
2+ Worthy of eſteem ; worthy of honour. 
j Temple. 
E'STIMABLENESS,/. [from eftimable.] The 
quality of deſerving regard. 
To E'STIMATE;, v. 4. {eftimo, Latin. ] 
1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to oy 
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of any thing by its proportion to ſome - To ETCH, v. 4. [etizer 
£ M * Se FRM 2 Locke, uſed in making of prong 
2. To calculate; to comp ; proper needle upon a co 
FE'STIMATE, ſ. [from the on. th over with a — aun 
1. Computation ; calculation. Woodward, ed with the ſmoke of alink, 
2. Value. Shakeſpeare. take off the figure of the im 
3. Valuation; afſigament of proportional having its back fide tinfured w 
value, L'Eflrange. „will, by runniog overthefnd 
ESTIMATION, ſ. [from efimate.] © ines with a ftift, impreſs tea 
1. The act of adjuſting proportioned value, on the black or red ground; wi 
2. Calculation; computation, is afterward with needles dun 
3- Opinion z judgment. Bacon. quite through the ground; wit 
4. Eſteem; regard; honour, Hooker. is poured. on well tempered ay 
E'STIMATIVE. 4. | from eſtimate.) Having which eats into the figure a 
the power of comparing and adjuſting the the copper-plate. 
preference, Hale. ETE'RNAL. @. [ eternu;, Latin.] 
_— A'TOR. /. [from eftimate.] A ſetter 1. Without beginning or ed. 
rates, | 2 N 
ESTFV AL. a. [eftivus, Latin. ] a 2. Being without beginning, 
1. Pertaining to the ſummer. 3. Being without end; endl, | 
2. Continuing for the ſummer. 4+ Perpetual; conſtant z unit 
ESTIV A'TION. ,. [eftivatio, Latin.] The 5. Unchangeable. 
act of paſſing the ſummer, Bacon, ETE'RNAL. ſ. | eternel, Fr.] Oui 
ESTRADE, ſ. [French.] An even or level pellations of the Godhead, 
ſpace, ETE'RNALIST. /. [tema 
To ESTRA'NGE. v. a, [eftranger, French.) that holds the paſt exiſtence df l 
1. To keep at a diſtance; to withdraw, . jofinite, 
Dryden. To ETE'RNALISE, v. 4. [fn 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original Te make eternal. bs 
uſe or poſſeſſor. Feremiab. ETE/RNALLY, ad. [from au 
3. To alienate from affection. Milton. 1. Without beginning or end, 
4. To withdraw or withhold, Glanville. 2. Unchangeably z invariabyi 
ESTRA'NGEMENT. . [from range.] 3. Perpetually ; without inten 
Alienation; diſtance ; removal. South. 
ESTRAPA'DE. ſ. {French.] The defence ETE'RNE, 2. [ten Lais 
of a horſe that will not obey, who riſes perpetual, 4 
— and yerks furiouſly with his hind ETERNITY. /. ¶ eternita, lun 


legs. | 1. Durarion without beginung® 
ESTRE'ATE. f. [extractum, Latin.) The 
. _ true copy of an original writing. Cowel. 2. Duration without end. 
ESTRE'PEMENT. ſ. Spoil made by the To ETE'/RNIZE, v. a. ( l 
tenant for a term of lite upon any lande x, To make endleſs; to pp 
or woods, _ Cowvel. 
ESTRICH. ſ. [commonly written oftrich.] 2. To make for ever fame 
The largeſt of birds. Sandys, talize. den 
E'STUARY, /. Iſtuarium, Lat.] An arm E TRER. /, [ ether, Latin; «by 
of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or river 1. An element more fine ad 
in which the tide reciprocates. - *air; air refined or ſublimel. 
To E/'STUATE, v. a, [fluo, Lat. ] To ſwell 2. The matter of the hight" 
and fall reeiprocally ; to boil, ETHEREAL. a: [from bv) 
ESTUA'TION. /. [from @fuo, Lat.] The 1. Formed of ether. | 
Rate of (boiling z reciprocation of riſe and 2. Celeſtial; heavenly 
Fall Fu Veri. ETHE/REOVUS, 6. [from cle 
E'STURE, /. Hus, Latin. ] Violence; com. ether; heavenly. | 
motion. 5 0 , Chapman. E'THICAL. 4. [«0:u3.) Mon; 
ESU/RIENT. 6. [eſuriens, Latin,] Hungry; morality. F 
voracious, E/THICALLY. ad. [from e1bi 
E/SURINE, 4. [eſurio, Latin.] Corrodingz ' ing to the doctrine of mo 
eating. | Wiſeman. | Government f 
ETC, A contraction of the two Latin words -E/THICK, a, Le.] Mow) 
cr cetera, which ſignifies and ſo on, | precepts of morality. 
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S.[. without the fingular. LB.] 
| morality 3 a ſyſtem of mo- 
325 * Donne. Bentley. 
4. Iibnntg.] Hesthen; Pagan 5 
iſh ; not Chriſtian, Grew. 
KS, ſ. Heathens. Raleigh. 
YCICAL. 5 Use afid Xy®-] 
f morality. 
GY, 7 [airunoyla.] An wa 
enera 
auſes of any thing, 8 e. 


LO/GICAL. 8. [from etymology] 
Locke. 


o ſearches out the original of words. 


00 T. ,. [etymologia, Lat. Fryſaes 


deſcent or derivation of a word 
original; the deduction of forma- 
pm the radical word. Collier. 
part of grammar which delivers the 
ins of nouns and verbs. 1 
N. ſ. [irowcy.] Origin; primitive 
{aged e Ivory 
ATE, v. 4. {waco, Latin.] To 
put ; to throw out. Harvey. 
VATE, v. a. [evacus, Latin, ] 
make empty; to clear. 
throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 
wid by the excretory paſſages. 
Arbuthnot, 
make vold; to nullify. South, 
quit; to withdraw from out of a 
_  Swoife, 
ANT. ſ. [evacuans, Lat.] Medicine 
Jocures evacuation by any paſſage, 
A'TION. /. [from evacuate, ] 
b emiſſions as leave a vacancy ; diſ- 
Hale, 
tion; nollification, Hooker. 
practice of emptying the body by 
Temple, 
harge of the body by any veat, na- 
artificial, 
DE. v. a. [evayo, 25 
elude; to eſcape by artifice or ſtra- 
1 8 Br own, 
aa; to detline by ſubterfuge, 
D . 


eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry. 

Stilling fleet, 
eſcape 16 imperceptible or uncon- 
le, South, 
VE, v. a, 


eſcape ; to flip away. 
practiſe ſophiſtry or evaſions. Sourb. 
TION, / [evagor, Lat.] The act 
ng; excurion ; ramble; devia- 


SENT. a. [evaneſcens, Lake] 
in tible. MWollaſton. 


GIST. J. ; [from etymology. ] 


Hooker, i 


Bacon, 


$3 imper 
ELICAL, 42 French. ] 


EVE 
1. Agreeable to goſpel; conſonant to the 
Chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpel. 


Aiterburys 
2. Contained in the goſpel. Hooker, 
EVA'NGELISM. ſ. [from ly.] The 


romulgation of the bleſſed goſpel. Baton, 
EVANGELIST. /. Db. 
1. A writer of the hiſtory of our Lord Jefus, 
je 


daiſcn, 

2. A promulgator of the Chriftian laws. 
Dec of P iety. 
To EVA'NGELISE. v. a. [evangelinh, Lat.] 
8Vayymiza.] To inſtruct in the goſpel, or 
law of Jeſus, ien. 
EVA*NGELY. ſ. IU ναννẽ,v, that is, good 
tidings.] The meſſage of pardon and ſal- 


. 


vation; the holy goſpel; the goſpel of Jeſus, © 


; 8 ſer, 
EVA/NID, 4. [evanidus, Latin.) Faint; 
weak ; evaneſcent. Brown, 


To EV A'NISH. v. a, [evaneſco, Latin.] To 
vaniſh ; to eſcape from notice. 

E VA/POR ABLE. a. [from evaporate.) Eafily 
diſſipated in fumes or vapours. Grew. 


To EVAPORATE. v. . [evapore, Latin.] . 


To fly away in vapours or fumes. Boyle, 
To EVA/PORATE, v. 4. N 
1. To drive away in fumes, Bentley. 
2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition 
or ſallies. Wat 
EVAPORA'TION, f, [from evaporate.] 
1. The act of flying away in fumes or va 
pours, Howel, 
2. The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to 
make it ſume away. Raleigh, 
3. [In — An operation by which 
liquids are ſpent or driven away in ſteams, 
ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger than be- 
fore. WY Quincy. 
EV A/SION, ſ. [evaſum, Latin. ] Excuſe 
ſubterfuge; ſophiſtry; artifice, Milton, 
EVA'SIVE. a. [from evade. ] & 
I. PraQtifing evaſion; elufive, P 
2, Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical, 
EU/CHARIST. ſ. ſwyazgiz.] The a& 
of giving thanks ; the ſacramental act, in 


which'the death of our Redeemer is com- 


memorated with a thankful remembrance 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, | 
, Hooker, Taylor. 
EUCHARI/STICAL. a | from eutharift.] _ 
1. Containing acts of thankſgiving. : 
2. Relating to'the ſacrament of the ſupper 
of the Lord, EL Sd 
EUCHO/LOGY. /. Ldð . A formu- 


lary of prayers, 


EU'CRASY, /. [txpaoia,] An agreeable - 


well-proportioned mixture, . whereby the 
body is ia health, . Fs 
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NVE 


4. The vigil or faft to be obſerved before 
an holiday, Duppa, 


EVEN. a. eren, Saxon.] 


1. Level; not rugged; not unequal, New? 


2. Uniform; equal to itfelf z ſmooth. 


| Prior. 

3. Level with; parallel to. Exodus. 
. Withaut inclination any way. Shakeſp. 
5. Without any part higher or lower than 
the other, Dawvies. 
6. Equal on both ſides; fair. South, 
7. Without any thing owed on either part. 

6 Shakeſpeare, 
$. Calm; ſteady ; not ſubject to elevation 
or depreſſion, Pope. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal paris; 


not odd. Taylor. 
To EVEN. wv. 4. [from the noun. 
1. To make even. 8 * 
2. To make out of debt. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. To level; to make level. Raleigb. 
To EVEN. v. 3. To be equal to. Carew. 


E'VEN, ad. [often contracted to ev'n.] 
1. A word of ſtrong affertion ; verily þe 
did it even now, . Spenſer, 
2. Notwithſtanding be could hear even at 
9 great diſtance. : ow. 
3. Nor only fo, but alſo; appeaſed and even 
_ Pleaſed. Atterbury. 
4. So much as; be was not even à gentle- 
man. : dwifr, 
EVENHA/NDED. a. [even and band.] Im- 
partial; equitable, Shakeſpeare. 
E'VENING. / [zpen, Saxon.] The cloſe 
of the day; the beginning of night. Watts. 
E'VENLY. 2. [from even. | 
1. Equally ; voiformly. Bentley, 
2. Levelly ; without aſperities. MWotton. 
3. Without inclination to either ſide; ho- 


_ Tizontally, Brerewsod, 
4. Impartially; without favour or enmity, 
2 N Bacon, 
EVENNESS. /. [from even. 
1. State of being even. 
2. Uniformity z regularity. Crew, 


3. Equality of ſurface; levelneſs, 

4. Freedom from inclination to either 
nde; horizontal pofition, Hooker, 
. Impartiality z equal reſpeR, 

6, Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation 
equagimity. Aiterbury. 
NSONG. /. [even and ſeng.] 

1. The form of worſhip uſed in the even- 
ing. | Taylor. 
2+ The evening; the cloſe of the day. 

p Dryden, 
EVENTI'DE. /. [even and tide. } The ume 
_ ofevening, pen ſer. 
EVENT. [eventus, Latin.) 

1. An incident; any thing that happens. 
2. The conſequence of an action. Dryden. 
Te EVE'NTERATE. wv, 4. [eventero, La. J 


S433 4 8 


EVE 
To tip up; to open the hell | 
EVE/NTFUL, 2. | Ai = 
Incidents, [ 
To EVE'NTILATE. », a, [x 
1. To winnow; to ſift ou, 
2. To examine; to diſcuk, 
EVE/NTUAL. 4. {from ww] 
ing in conſequence of any wg 
. queatial, | 
EVE'NTUALLY. ad. [fron 
the event; in the laſt r:{4}t 
EVER. ad. [zxne, Saxon, ] 
7. At any time; if ever be dt 
it now; 
2. At all times; always; wi 
Jas ever been and ever wil h 


3. For every eternally, 
4+ At one time: as, ever andy 
7 In any degree; is be ent 

is profits ? 
6. A word of enforcement, 4 
Be bad done it. | 
7. Evers A. Any. 
It is often contracted into in 
9. It is much uſed in compoſition 
of always 2 as, evergreen, gun 
out the year; everduring, enduny 
end, 

EVER BU'BBLING, a. Bciliagyd 

petual murmurs, 

EVERBU'RNING, 4. [ever u 

Unextinguiſhed. 

EVERDU/RING. 2. ſev u 

Eternal z enduring without en 

EVERGRE'EN. a, [ever and put 

dant throughout che year, 

E/VERGREEN, ſ. A plant thi 

verdure through all the ſesſ n 

EVERHO'NOURED.a, [ever us 

Always held in honour. 
EVEKLA'STING, 4. [ever 8 

Laſling or enduring witboutt 

tual ; immortal. = 

EVERLASTING, ſ. Eternity 

EVERLA/STiNGLY, ad, Eau 


out end, 
EVERLA'STINGNESS. fl 


ing. | Eternity; perpetuity. | % 
EV 2 45 and kn — 
ing without end. 4 
EVER MORE. ad, [ever and 190] TE: 
eternally, .. 
To EVE/RSE, v. 4. [ever NS 
_ overthrow ; to ſub vert; to deft 1 = 


To EVE'RT, v. 4. Lev A 
ſtroy. ( 
E'VERY, «@, [pep eile, Sn 
one of all. 4 
E'VESPROPPER, / 4 
Somę mean fellow that tun! 


houſe in the night to f. 


* 


EVT i 


STIGATE, v. 4. [eveſtizo, Latin * 
ch out. 1. 
. A tree. Dryden, 
MT. v. a. [ evincs, Latio.] 
diſpolleſs of by a judicial courſe, 
Davies. 
e away by a ſentence of law. 
* King James. 
prove z to evince. Cheyne, 
ON. / from ew ich.] : 
poſſe ſſion or deprivation by a defini- 
nteace of a court of judicature. 
Bacon. 
zof; evidence. L'Eftrange. 
ME. ſ. French. ]- 
de itate of being evident; clearneſs ; 
jety. f 
3 proof. Tillotſon. 
nes; one that gives evidence, 
Bentley, 
DENCE. v. 4. from the noun. ] 


prove ; to evince. ben 15 
d ſhew; to make diſcovery of. 
Milten. 
NT. a. [French] Plain; appa- 
ngtorious, Brown. 


NTLY, ad. Apparently ; certainly, 
a [jpel, Saxon, ] 

aving bad qualities of any kind; not 
Pſalms. 


Jicked; bad; corrupt. Matthew, 


nhappy; miſerable z calamitous, 
| Proverbs, 
ſchievous ; deſtru tive. Genefis, 


. | zenerally contracted to i. 
ickedneſs; a crime, Shakeſpeare. 
jury ; miſchief, Proverbs. 


alignity ; corruption, Eccleſiaſticus. 
1sfortune ; calamity, ob, 
Lady; diſeaſe. Shakeſpeare, 


ad. [commonly contraCted to j//.] 
ot well in whatever reſpect; 


Shakeſpeare. 
it well; not virtuouſly, F bn, 
t well; not happily. Deuteronomy, 


jun-uly; not kindly, Deateronomy, 
$ often uſed in c(mpoſition to give 
meaning to a word, 

FECTED. a evil and offefted.] 
ind; not dilpoled to kindneſs. A:. 
PER, /, [evil and doer,] - Male- 
. Peter. 
A'VOURED. 4. [evil and fawour.] 
Wun'enances, acon, 
A'VUUREDNESS. /. [from ewil- 
rd.] Detormity, | Deuteronomy, 
Y. ad. [from evil,] Not well, 

' Shakeſpeare, 
DED. a. [evil and wy, oy a- 
$; miſchievous. Dryden. 


* J {from evil. Contrariety 


i EVO 
to goodneſs; badneſs of whatever kind, 
Hale. 
EVILSPEA'KING, ſ. [evil and ſpeaking. ] 
Slander; defamation ; calumny. Peter. 
EV ILWI'SHING. s. [evil and wiſh. ] Wiſh- 
ing bad to; having no good will. Sidney. 
EVILWO'RKER, ſ. [evil and werk. ] One 
who does wickedneſs. Philippians, 
To EVI/NCE. v. 4. [evinco, Latin. To 
prove; to ſhew. Atterbury. 
EVUNCIBLE. a. [from evince.] Capable of 
proof; demonſtrable, Hale, 
EVI/NCIBLY. ad. [ from evincible.] In ſuch 
a manner as to force conviction. 
To E'VIRATE. v. a. [eviratus, Lat.) To 
deprive of manhood. Die. 
To EVI'SCERATE. v. a. [eviſcero, Latin. } 
To embowel; to draw; tv deprive of the 
entrails. | 
E'VITABLE. a. [evitabilis, Latin.] Avoid- 
able; that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. 
Hooker, 
To E'VITATE. v. 3. [evite, Latin.] To 
avoid; to ſhun. Shakeſpeare, 
EVITA'TION. ſ. [from evitate. ] The act 
of avoiding. Di#, 
EVITE'RNAL. @. [æviternus, Lat.] Eter- 
nal in a limited ſenſe; of ouration not in- 
finitely but indefinitely long. 
EVITE/RNITY. ,. { eviternitas, low Lat.] 
Duration not infinitely but indefinitely 


long. 
EU'LOGY. ſ. [u/ and A5y2;.] Praiſe; enco- 
mium. Spenſer. 


EU'NUCH. ſ. [e-] One that is ca- 


ſtrated. Fenton, 
To EU'NUCHATE. v. 2. To make an 
eunuch, Brown, 


EVOCA*TION, ſ. [evocatio, Lat.] The act 
of calling out. Broome. 
EVOLA TION. /. [evolo, Lat.] The act of 
flying awav, 
To EVO'LVE, v. a. [evolve, Lat.] To un- 
fold ; to diſentangle. | Hale, 
To EVO'LVE. v. =. To open itfelf ; to diſ- 
. cloſe itſelf, on Prior, 
EVOLUTION. ſ. [enolutus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding, 
2. The ſeries of things unrolled or un- 
12 folded. * | More. 
3. [In geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach, of the 
- circemference to rectitude, as that all its 
parts do meet together, and equally evolve 
or unbend. Harris. 
4. [In tacticks.] The motion made by a 
body of men in changing theit poſture, or 
form of drawing up» Harris. 
EVOMUTION, /, | eve#o, Lat.] The act of 
vomitiog out, B33 
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EX ACTION. /. [from exa&? ] 


4 


EUPHO' NIC AL. a. [from cup bony. ] Sound- 1. The act of making an aue 
ing agreeably, Diet. mand, or levying by force, 
EU"PHONY. fo [, An agreeable. 2. Extortion ; or unjuſt demm 
found; the contrary to harſhneſs. 3. A toll; a tribute ſeverely u 
EUPHO/RBIUM. /. N 
1. A plant. „ EXA'CTLY, ad, [from eg] 
2. A gum, in drops or grains, of a bright rately y nicely ; thoroughly, 
yellow, between a firaw and a gold colour, EXA'CTNESS, /, [from cg 
and a gloſſy ſurface. It has no great ſmell, . Accuracy; nicety ; fri 
but irs taſte is violently acrid and nauſeous, rule or ſymmetry. 7 
1 1 . Hill, 2. Regularity of condud; fii 
EU/PHRASY, . Lenpbraſia, Latin. ] The Manners, : 
herb eyebright, . Milton. To EX A GGERATE. v. a, cu 
- EURO/CLYDON, fe TEE, A wind . To heighten by repreſentation, 
_ - which blows in the Me iterranesn. Act. EXAGGERA'TION. /. [from aq 
EL RLS. ſ. [Latin.} The Eaft wind, I, The a& of beaping; an hey 
by 1 Heacbam. 2. Hyperbolical amplification. 
EURYTHMY. . fe5gu0pr;.] Harmony ; To EXA'GITATE, v. a. [exopit,la 


regular and ſymmetrical meaſure. 1. To ſhakez to put in mam | 
FUTHANA'STA: 1 [pvbaracia, ] An eaſy | Dn: 
EUTHA/NASY, & death. Arbutbnot. 2. To reproach ; to purſue within ö. 
EVU LSION. ſ. [ewulffo, Lat.] The act of pf 
pluckingout. Bren. EXAGITA'TION, ſ. [ from ca 
EVULGA'TION, /. [evu/ge, Lat.] The act ect of ſhaking. of 
of divulging, |; WIE; To EXA'/LT. v. a. [exalter, Fred] by 
EWE. /. [erpe, Saxon.] The the ſheep, 1. To raiſe on high. ft 
E'WER, /« [from eau, perhaps anciently ev, 2. To elevate to wealth or di a 
water.] A veſſel in which water is brout ht A 
for waſhing the hands. Pape. 3. To elevate to joy or confidence, an 
E'WRY. . {rom exver.] An office in the 451 G 
_ king's houſehold, where they take care of 4. To praiſe; to extol ; to mai ol 
* the linen of the king's table. | gs 1 
EX. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed ts 5. To raiſe up in oppoſition; a fe 
compounded words; fometimes meaning phraſe. | pir 
cut, as exhauſt, to draw cut. | 5. Tointend; to enforce, Wu 
To EXACE/RBATE. », a. [ exacerbs, Lat.] 7. To heighten; to improve; v. 
To imbitter; to exaſperate, | fire. 4 [| 
EXACERBA/TION. / from exacerbate.] 8. To elevate in diction or fentindl de 
1, Encreaſe of malignity ; augmented force 7 
or ſeverity, EXALTA?TION. /. [from 4 ſcer 
2. Height of a diſeaſe; paroxyim Becon. 1. The act of raifing on bigh- ples 
EXACERVA'TION f. [acer vn, Lat.] The 2. Elevation to power or digaiſ Tt 
aQ of heaping up. 187 3. Elevated ſtate; ſtate of pan . 
EXA “CT. a. [ex, Latin. ] dignity. 1 * 
I. Nice, free from f.ilure, - Pee. 4. (In pharmacy. ] Raifing 3 268 0d 
2. Not negligentF performed. Arbuthnot, a higher degree of virtue. * 
3. Careful; not negligent. Spect᷑ator. 5. Dignity of a planet in which * II 
4. Honeſt; ſtrict; pund val. Eeclus. are increaſed. 1 | 1 
To EX ACT. v. a. [exigo, æractus, Latin.] EAA MEN. ſ. Lat.] Examinauus — 
1. To require authoritatively, Taylor, ſition. a 
2. To demand of right. Smalridge, EXA!MINATE, / Taria L 
3. To ſummon; to enjoin, Der bam. perſon examined. 1 
To EXA CT. v. n, To praQtiſe extortion, EXAMINA'TION., / [e P 
-4 | Pſalms, The act of examining by quella "Pp 
EXA/CTER. . [from exact. ] A periment ob 
. Extortioner; one who claims more than EX AMINA'TOR. , [Lat.] A "a 
his,due, : Bacon. anenquirer, 6 * 
2. He that demands by authority. Bacon. To EXA'MINE. v. a. [exam® * 
3. One that is ſevere on his injunctions or 1. To try a perſon accuſed or Why _ 
his demands; Tillotſon, interrogatories. Church la 


2. To interrogate a witacls, , 


EX A 
o try the truth or falſehood of any 


pfition. 


to ſcan. : 
o make enquiry into; to ſearch into; 
nie, : Lockes 
INER, . [from examine] 
dne who interrogates a criminal or evi- 
Hale, 
* who ſearches or tries. Newton, 
PLARY. a. | from example. ] Serving 
ample or pattern. Hooker, 
PLE. ſ. {exemple, French. ] 
opy or pattern; that which 18 pro- 
j to be reſembled. Raleigh. 
recedent ; former inſtance of the like. 
receden! of good. Milton, 
perſon fit to be propoſed as a pattern. 
1 Tim. 
dne puniſhed for the admonition of 
Tk Jude. 
fluence which diſpoſes to imitation, 
Wiſdom, Rogers. 
pftance ; illuſtration of a general poſi- 
by particular ſpecification, Diyden. 
ſtance in which a rule is illuſtrated 
application. Dryden, 
A'MPLE. v. . from the noun, ] To 
an inſtance of, Sfenſer. 
GUIOUS, a. [exanguis, Lat.] Hav- 
o blood. Hroxon. 
MATE. a. [exanimatus, Latin.] 
iſeleſs ; dead. 
piritleſs; depreſſed. Thomſon, 
IMA/TION, ſ. [from exanimate. ] 
vation of life, 
IMOUS. a. [exanimis, Latin.] Life. 
dead; Killed. 
HE'MATA. ſ. [igav0y pate, ] Ef- 
_ eruptions; breaking out 
ples, 
ITHE'MATOUS, a. [from exanthe- 
| Puſtulous; effloreſcent; eruptive, 


A'NTLATE, v. 4. [exantlo, Latin. ] 
0 draw out, a 


0 exhauſt ; to waſte away, Boyle, 
TLA'TION. /. {from exantlate.] The 
f drawing out. 

A'TION, /. [exaro, Lat.] The ma- 
at of writing, | 
TICULA/TION, {[. [ex and articulus, 
J The diflocation of a joiat, 
RATE. v. a. lexa pero, Lat.] 
_” ?rovoke; to enrage; to irritate. 

| 1 Addiſon. 
0 heighten a difference 3 to aggravate; 
dbitter, ' Bacon. 
9 exacerbate; to heighten maligrity. 
Bacon, 
ERA'TER, . [from exaſperate.] 
ut exaſperates, or provokes, 


o try by experiment; to narrowly - 


EXC 


EX ASPERA'TION, /. [from exaſperate.] 
1, Aggravation z malignant repreſentation, 
King Charles, 
2. Provocation ; irritation, Nest. 
To EX AU CTORATE. v. 4. [exauctoro, 
Latin.] 
1. To difmiſs from ſervice. 
2. To deprive of a benefice, Ay i fle. 
EXAUCTORA'TION. /. [from exaucterate.] 
1. Diſmĩſſion from ſervice, 
Hit. 


2. Deprivation; degradation. 
EXCANDE/SCENCE. 
EXCANDE'SCENCY, 37 [excandeſeo, Lat. ] 

1. Heat; the ſtate of growing hot. 

2. Anger; the ſtate of growing angry. 
EXCANTA7TION, {. [excanto, Lat.] Diſ- 

enchantment by a counter charm, 

To EXCA'RNATE. v. a. [ex and carnis, 

Lat.] To clear from fleſh. Gr:w, 
EXCARNIFICA'TION,/. [excarnifico, Lat.] 

The act of taking away the fleſh. ; 
To E'XCAVATE. v. 4. [excavo, Latin. ] 

To hollow; to cut into hollows. 

Blackmore, 
EXCAVA'TION. /. [from excavate.] 
1. The act of cutting into hollows, 
2. The hollow formed; the cavity, 
Motten. 
To EXCE'ED. v. a. [excedo, Latin,] 

1, To go beyond; to outgo. Wardward. 
2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. King:. 
To EXCE'ED, v. u. 

1. To go too far; to paſs the bounds of 

fitneſs. Taylor. 

2. To go beyond any limits. Deuteronomy, 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

den. 
EXCE/EDING, part. a. [from exceed 

G eat in quantity, extent, or duration, 

. | Raleigb. 
EXCE'EDING, ad. In a very great degree. 

Raleigh. Addiſon. 

EXCE'EDINGLY, ad. | from exceeding.] To 

a great degree, Davies. * 
To EXCE'L. v. a. [excello, Lat.] Lo outgo 

in good qualities; to ſurpaſs, Prior. 
To EXCEL. v. n. To have good qualities 

in a great degree. Temple, 
E'XCELLENCE. ? fo ſ excellence, French; 
E'/XCELLENCY. S excel/entia, Latin. ] 

1. The ſtate of aboundiug in any good qua- 

Lty. | | 

2. Dignity; high rank in exiſtence. 


Dryden. 
3. The tate of eminence in any thing va- 
luable, , Locke, 


4. That in which one excels, Addiſon. 

Purity; goodneſs, 

. A title of honour, Uſually applied to 

ambaſſadors and governors, Sbateſpeare. 
E'XCELLENT. a. { excellens, Latin. 

| Uu3 FE 1. Being 
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EXC EXC 


1. Being of great virtue; of great worth; EXCHA'NGE. . [from the ver, 


e 
of gr--t Gignity. Taylor, 1. The act of giving and rectivg 0 
2. Emirent in any good quality. Job. procally. * 
E'XCELLENTLY. ad: { from excellent. | 2. Treffick by permntation, * 
1. Welt; in a high degree. Brown, 3. The form or act of transſemm vi 
2. To an eminent degree. Dryden. DW | 
To 'EXCE PT. v. 4. [excipio, Latin.} To 4. The balance of the money of d 
leave out, and ſyecify as left. out of a gene- nations, ; 
ral precept, or poſition. Cor. F. The thing given in return h. 
To EXCEPT. v. 3. To object; to make thing received, 1 U 
objections. Locke, 6. The thing received in return fy uf 
EXCEPT. prepoſit. [ from the verb.] thing given, + ; de 
1. In exclufion of; without incluſion of. 7. The place where the merchudm ib 
| Milton. negociate their affairs, ex 
2. Unleſs, | Tillorſon, EXCHA'NGER. /. [from exclog] b 
EXCE/PTING._prepofit. Without incluſon who practiſes exchange. . 
of; with exception of, Dryden. EXCHE'AT. /. See Egcux a7, SI 
EXCE'/PTION, ſ. [from except; exceptio, EXCHE/ATOR. ſ. See Escxrarm, ea 
_ Latin. ] EXCHE/QUER, fe [ eſchequeir, Nomak ' 
1. Excluſion from thethings comprehend- The court to which are brought the ect 
ed in a precept or poſition. South, nues belonging to the crown, It ea 
2. Thing excepted or ſpecifieg in exception, of record, wherein all cauſes touchix 
3. ObjeQion ; cavil. Hooker. Bentley, revenues are handled. | 


4. Peeviſh ditlike; offence taken. Bacon. EXUI'SE, ſ. | accijs, Dutch; can 
EXCE'/PTIONABLE. @. [from exceprion. ] A hateful: tax levied upon commali 

Liable to objection. Addiſon. and adjudged not by the common id 
EXCE'PTIOUS, a. [from except.] Peeviſh; property, 

froward. 5 South, To EX CISE. v. a, [from the nom} 
_ EXCE'PTIVE. #. {from except. ] Including levy exciſe vpon a perſon or thing 


an exception, Watts, EXCI'SEMAN. f. [exciſe and an 
EXCE'PTLESS. 4. [from except.] Omit- officer who inſpects commodities. | cept 
ting or neglecting al! exceptions. EXCI'SION. ſ. [exciſſo, Lat.] Exti a 
Shak:ſpeare, deſtruction; ruin. Decay hot 


EXCE/PTOR, /. [from except.] Obſecter. EXCITA/TION. /. [from excite, La n. 
Burnet. 1. The act of exciting or puttiag ut ho. 
To EX CERN. v. a. [excerno, Latin. To tion. a poor 
ſtrain out; (o ſeparate or emit by ſtrainers. 2. The act of rouſing or —_ VC 

Bacon. | 4 

EXCE/RPTION. ſ. [ercerptir, Latin, To EXCUTE; v. 4 [excito, Lain. 
c 1. The act of gleaning ; ſelefting. I. To rouſez to animate; to ſtir ml 

2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. encourage, 1 m 
Raleigh, 2, To put into motion; to zu 23 
EXCE'SS. ſ. [exceſſus, Latin. ] raiſe. 7 0 f 
1, More than enough; juperfluity. EXCUTEMENT, ſ. [from exits) | +» 


Hooker, motive by which one is ſtirred , 
2. Exuberance; act of exceeding. Su 
Neroton. EXCITER. ſ. [from excite. 


3. Intemperance; unreaſonable indulgence, 1. One that ſtirs up others, or 09 
4. Violence of paſſion. in motion. NAU. 
Tranſgreſſion of due limits. Denham. 2. The cauſe by which any thing "Oi | 
EXCE'SSIVE 86. [ exceſſif, French, | or put in motion. Dag f W. 
1 Beyond tHe common propertion of To EXCLA'IM. v. 4. [ercam 1% \of q 
quantity or bulk, _ Bacon. 1. To cry out with vehemence; he, 
a. Vehement beyond meaſure in kindneſs an outcry, Da des 
or diſlike, Hayward, 2. To declare with loud voie TIC; 
EXCE'SSIVELY. od. [from exceſſive. } Ex- ** | Pu 
ceedingly; eminently. Addiſon. EXCLA'IM, / [from the rerk . REA 


Te EXCHANGE. v. a. [exchavger, French, ] outcry. Ll 
1. To give or quit one thing tor the fake EXCLAMA'TION. ſ. Cerc¹— ⸗ nh 

of gaining another. Locke. 1. Vehement outcry z clamourj ” 
2. Togive and take reciprocally, Rowe. ous vociferation, x 


EXC 


ical utterance- Sidney. 
3 a pathetical ſentence 
us ( 
2 J. b exclaim.] One that 
vehement outcries, Atterbury. 
MATORY. 4. [from exclaim.] 
Aifing — 
ining exclamation. . 

12 v. 4. [excludo, Latin.] 
ſhut out; to hinder from entrance 
zii on. : Dryden, 
gebar; to hinder from participation; 
hibit, Dryden, 
except in poſition, | 

to comprehend, in any grant or 
ge. , , Hooker, 
'SION, ſ. [from exclude.) 
» at of ſhutting out or denying ad- 
' Bacon. 
ection; not reception. Addiſon. 
le act of debarring from any privi- 


eption, Bacon. 
e dim ſſion 1 the young from the 
womb. Ray. 
SIVE. a. [from exclude.] 
nog the power of excluding or deny- 
nition, Milton. 
barring from participation. Locke. 
taking into any account or number, 
depting. 
SIVELY, ad. [from excluſwe.] 
Ithout admiſſion of another to parti- 
n. a Boyle. 
_Ithout comprehenſion in any account 
nber. Ayliffe. 
OCT. v. a, [excoctut, Latin ] To 
p. Bacon, 
Dr ATE. v. a. {excogito, Latin. ] 
ent; to flcike out by thinking. 
More. 
UMMU/NICATE. v. a, [excemmu- 
w Latin, ] To eject from the com- 
In of the viſible church by an eccle- 
bl cenſure. ' Hammond, 
MUNICA'TION, g. [from excom- 
te, | An eccleſiaſtical interdict; ex · 
from the fellowſhip of the church, 
Heoker, 
D'RIATE, v. a. To flay; to ſtrip 
kin, Wiſeman, 
Ly TION. [. [from excoriaze. ] 
"ot ſkin; privation of ſkin; the act 
np. Arbuthbnot 
aer ö ſpoil, Hoxvel. 
- TICA'TION. /. [from ex and cortex, 
J Pulling the bark off any thing. 
REATE. v. 4. [excreo, Latin. ] To 
t the mouth dy hawking, 
MENT, j- [excrementum, Latin, ] 
dich is thrown out as uſeleſs, from 
ual paſſages of the body. Raleigh, 


EXC 2 
EXCREMENNTAL. 9, [from excrement,] 


That which is voided as excrement. 
; Raleigh, 

EXCREMENTI/TIOUS. a. [from excre- 
ment.] Containing exctements; conſiſting 
of matter excreted from the body. Hacon. 

EXCRE'SCENCE. I F. [excreſco, Latin.] 

EXCRE/SCENCY, 1 Somewhat growing 
out of another without uſe, and con rary 
to the common order of production. 

Bentley, 

EXCRE'SCENT, a. [excreſcens, Lat.] That 
which grows out of another with pieter- 
natural ſuperfluity. Pope, 

EXCRE'TION, ſ. fexcretio, Latin.] Ejee- 
tion of animal ſubſtance. Quincy. 

EXCRE'/TIVE. a. [excretus, Latin. ] Having 
the power of ſeparating and ejecting exere- 
ments. Harvey. 

E/XCRETORY. a. ¶ from excretion. ] Having 
the quality of ſeparating and ejecting ſuper- 
fluous parts. heyne. 

EX CRU CIABLF. . [from excruciarns, 
Lat.] Liable to torment. Di#. 

To EXCRU'CIA IE, v. a. [excrucio, Latin, ] 
To torture; to torment, Chapman. 

EXCUBA'TION, /, [excubatio, Lat.] The 
act of watching all night. 

To EXC! LPATE, v. a. lex and culpo, La- 
tin.] To clear from the imputation of a 
fault. Clariſſa. 

EXCU/RSION. ſ. ſevcurſor, French. 

1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or 

ſettled path. Pope. 

2. An expedition into ſome diſtant part, 
3. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 

| Arbutbnot. 
4. Digreſſion; ramble from a ſubject. 

EXCURKSIVE. a. | from excurro, Latin.] 
Rambling; wandering ; deviating. 


3 T bomſon, 
EXCU/SABLE. @. [from excuſe.] Pardon- 
able. Raleigb. / tlletſon, 


EXCU'SABLENESS, /. [trom excuſable. ] 
Pardonable; capability to be excuſed. 


Beyle. 
EXCUSA'TION, /. [from excuſe.] Excuſe; 
plex; apology, Bacon, 


EXCU'SATORY. a. {from excuſe, } Plead- 
ing excuſez apol-getical, 
To EXCU'SE. wv. a. [excuſo, Latin. ] 
1. To extenuate by aplogy. 
Ben Jonſon. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation. 
Clarendon, 


3. To remit ; not to exact. 


4. To weaken cr mollity obligation to any” 


thing. South, 
5. To pardon by allowing an apology, 

b 8 Aldi on. 

6. To throw off imputation by a feigned 

apology, Cor, 

EXCU'SE, 
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E'XEC 


| EXE 
1. Plea offered in extennation ; apology. 
Sidney. 


8. The act of excufing or apologiſing. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
3- Cauſe for which one is excuſed, 
| Roſcommon. 
EXCU/SELESS. a. [from excuſe.] I hat for 
Which no excuſe or apology can be given. 
1 Decay of Piety. 
EXCU'SER. /. [from excuſe. ] : 
1, One who pleads for another. 
2. One who forgives another. 
To EXCU'SS, ». a. [eacuſſus, Latin.] To 
ſeize and detain by law. 72 eo 
EXC 'SSION, . { excuſſio, Latin, ] Seizure 
by law. Ayliffe. 
F'XECRABLE, 4. [execralilis, Lat.] Hate - 
ful z deteſtable; accurſed. Hooker, 
F'XECRABLY. ad. [from execreble. | Cur- 
ſedly; abominably, Dryden. 
To EXECRATE. v. a. [execror, Lat.] To 
_ curſe; to imprecate ill upon. Temple. 
EXECRA'TION. /. [from execrate. | Curſe; 
imprecation of evil. Stilling fleet. 


; 'To EXE CT. v. a. [execo, Latin. ] To cut 


out; to cut away, Harvey. 
EXE'CTION.' h. [from exe#.] The act of 
cntting out. ; 
To E'XECUTE, v. a [exequor, Latin.] 
1. To perform; to practiſe. South, 
2. Toputin aQ; to do what is planned. 


Locke. 
3. To put to death according to form of 
Juſtice, | Davies, 


4. To put to death; to kill, Shakeſpeare, 
ER. /. [from execute. 
1. He that performs or executes anything, 
| ennis. 
2. He that is intruſted to perform the will 
of ».teſtator, | Shakeſpeare, 
1 3. An executioner; one who puts others 
to death, Shakeſpeare, 


- EXE/CUTERSHIP. /. [from executer. j The 


office of him that is appointed to perform 
the will of the defunct. | acon. 
EXECU'TION, ſ. [from execute. 
1. Performance; practice. Jacen. 
2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſcs, 
© by which poſſeſſion is given, of body or 
goods. Clarendon. 
Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by 
der of law. Creech. 
4. Deftruftion ; Nlaughter, Hayward, 
EXECU'/TIONER, /. {from 2 
1. He that puts in act, or executes, Shak, 
2. He that infli9s capital puniſhments. _ 
3. He that kills; he that murders. 
D 1255 Shakeſpeare. 
4. The inſtrument by which any thing is 
' performed, Crofterny 


Swift. 


EXE 


EXE/CUTIVE. 3. [from exe] 
1. Having the quality of aa 
performing, 
2. Active; not deliberative; u 
tive ; having the power u 6 
laws. 

EXE CU TRIX. ſ. [from enn 
man ĩatruſted to perform the of 
teſtator. 


EXEGE'SIS. /. Ii] b 
O. 
BY E'TIDAL. a. LE 


tory ; expoſitory, 
EXE/MPLAR. . [exenplo, 
pattern; an example to be ini 


EXE/MPLARILY. 44. [from ag 
1. So as deſerves imitation, 
2. So as may warn others, ( 

EXE'MPLARINESS. ſ. {from 

State of ſanding as a pattern wh 


EXE/MPLARY, 3. [from an 
1. Such as may deſerve to be 
imitation, 
2, Such as may give warning x 


3. Such as may attract notice wl 
tion. 
EXEMPLIFICA'TION, |. {fron 
A cody; a tranſcript, 
To EXE*MPLIFY. ». 4. (ua 
I. To illuſtrate by example, 
2. To tranſcribe ; to copy. 
To EXE'MPT, v. 4. une 
To privilege; to grant immwil 


EXE'MPT. 3. [from the verb] 
I. Free by privilege, 
2. Not ſubject; not liable by 


3. Clear; not included, 
4. Cut off from. Diſuſed. ® 
EXEMPTION. /. [from auf 
' nity ; privilege z freedom 


EXEMPTI'TIOUS. a, [fromer 
Separable; that which may de 
another. 

To EXE'NTERATE. V. 4. l 

To embowel. | 

EXENTERA'TION, /. [exent#88 
The act of taking out the ban 
bowelling. , i] 

EXE'QUIAL. a. [from exit 
lating to funerals. g 

E/XEQUIES. ,. without a ce 
Latin.] Funeral rites; de tt 
burial, 3 

EXE/RCENT. a. [ exercen, ut, 
following any calling. . 


EXH 
SE. ſ. [exercitium, Latin.) B 


bur of the body. acone 
thing done for amuſement. 


Baton. 
tual action by which the body 18 
to gracefulneſs, Sidney. 


aratory practice in order to Kill. 


actual application of any — 


lice; outward performance. 


9. 

loyment. Locle. 
: that which one is appointed to 
Milton, 


'of divine worſhip whether publick 


te. 8 
RCISE, v. a. [exerceo, Latin. 


employ ; to engage in employment, 
mpioy z to engay 3 


raQtiſe or uſe in order to habitual 


| Addiſon. 
RCISE. v. 2. To uſe exerciſe; to 
br health, Broome. 


SER. /, [from exerciſe.] He that 
or uſes exerciſe. 

A'TION. /. [exertitatio, Latin. ] 

iſe, Brown, 
Mee; ule. Felton, 
T. V. 4. [ exero, Latin, ] 
le with an effort. Rowe, 
put forth ; to perform, South, 
lorce; to puth to an effort, 

Dryden. 
2 . [from exert.] The act of 
z effort, 

„ [exeſus, Latin.) The act of 
1 ough, Brown, 
A TION. /. ſexefuo, Lat.] The 
uling ; efferveſcente; ebullition. 

; 'Beyle, 
IAT E. 2. 3. [ex and folfum, 

To cell off; as a corrupt bone 
ſound part, eman. 
TION, /. from exfoliate.] The 
dy which the corrupted part of 

leparates from the ſound, 

man. 
ATIVE. a. [from tare 8 
n power of procuring exfoliation, 
* Viſeman. 
4. [from exbale.] That 
A be evaporated, { 
II . [exdolats, Latin. ] 
0 8 or ſending out in 


train to uſe by any act. Loc te. 
wake ſkilful or dexterous by prac- 
Hebrews. 
buſy; to keep 2 Atterbury. 
aſk ; to keep employed a a penal 
jon, Milton,” 
pratiſe ; to perform, Bacon. 
xert 3 to put in uſe, Locke, 


EXI 
2. The Rate of evaporating or flying out Ia 
vapourt. 

3. That which riſes in vapours. Mikon, 

To EXHA'LE. v. 4. [exbalo, Latin.] 
1. To ſend or draw out vapours or fumes. 
Temple, 
2. To draw out. Shakeſpeare, 
EXHA/LEMENT. J. [from extale,] Mat- 


ter exhaled z vapour. Brown, 
To EXHA'UST, v. a. 3 

1. To drain; to diminiſh. Bacon. 

2. To draw out totally; to draw until no- 

thing is left. Locke. 


EX H A/USTION. /. [from exhauſt. ] The act 
of drawing. 

EXHAU'/STLESS, a. [from exbauſt.] Not 
to be emptied ; incxhauſtible. Blackmore, 

To EXHTBIT. v. a. [exbibeo, Latin, ] 
1. To offer to view or uſe; to offer or pro- 


poſe, Clarendon, 
2. To ſhow ; to diſplay, _ 
EXHI'BITER. ſ. [from exbibit,] He that 
offers any thing. ' Shakeſpeare, 
EXHIBUTION, /. {from exbibit.] 
1. The act exhibiting z diſplay ; ſetting 
forth, Grew. 


2. Thing diſplayed. 

3. Allowance; falary ; penſion. Swift. 
To EXRULARATE. v. 4. [ exbilaro, 7. 
To make cheerful; to cheer; to fill wit 

mirth. Pbilli 5s 
EXHILARATTION. ſ. [from — 
1. The act of giving gaiety. 
2. The ſtate of being enlivened. Bacon. 
To EXHO'RT. v. a: [exbertor, Latin.] To 
incite by words to apy good action. 
Common Prayer, 
EXHORTA'TION, ſ. [from exborr.] 
1. The act of exhorting; incitemeat to 


good, . Atterbury. 
2. The form of words by which one is ex- 
horted. Shakeſpeare. 


EXHO'RTATORY, «a. I from ex bort. Tend · 
ing to exhort. 
EXHO/RTER. /. [from exbort.] One who 
exhorts. 8 
To EXIL CCATE. v. a. [exficco, Lat.] To dry. 
EXT CCATION. g. Itrom exficcate.] Are - 
faction; act of drying up; itate of being 
dried up. | Bentley, 
EXI'CCATIVE. . [from exiceate.] Drying 
in quality, is 
F*XIGENCE, 5 
E'XIGENCY, 8 7 
1. Demand; want; need. Atterbury. 
2. Preſſing neceſſity; diftreſs ; ſudden oc- 
caſion. e. 
E'XIGENT, /. [exigent — 
1. Preſſing bufine1s ; occaſion that requires 
immediate help. Walker, 


2. [A law term.] A writ ſued when the 


defendant is not to be found, 
3. End, dbaheſpeares 
EXI- 
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EX O 

EXIGU ITY. / [exiguitas, Latin.] Small- 
' neſs; diminutivenels. Boyle. 
EXI'GUOUS, 4. {exiguus, Latin, ] Stall; 
_* diminutive; little. | 
E'XILE. /. [exilium, Latin. 
1. Baniſhment; tate ot being baniſhed. 
2. The perſon baniſhed. Dryden, 
EXILE. 4. [exiliz, Latin. ] Small; ſlender ; 

not full. Bacon. 
To E'XILE, v. a, [from the noun.] To 

baniſh ; to drive from a country, 
- Pe Shakeſpeare. 
EXVLEMENT, ſ. [from exile.) Baniſh- 


ment. 


of leaping out. Brown, 
EXTLILY, . ſexilis, Latin,] Smallneſs ; 
' Nenderneſs, Grew, 
EXIVMIOUS, a, [eximius, Latin.] Famous; 
eminent. 
EXIN ANITION, /. [exinanitio, Lat. ] Pri- 
vation; loſs, Decay of Pty. 


To EXIST. v. n. [exifto, Latin.] To be; 


to have a being. South, 
EXISTENCE. 
EXISTENCY. S State of being; actual poi- 
ſeſſion of being. Dryden, 
EXI/STENT, a, [from exift.] In being; in 
poſſeihon of being. Dryden, 
EXISTIMA'TION, /. [exiftimatic, Latin. ] 
1. Opinion, 
2. Eſteem. 5 
EXIT. 7. [Latin.] . 
1. The term ſet in the margin of plays to 
. 1 the time at which the player goes 
OH. Ws 
2. Receſs; departure; act of quitting the 
theatre of life, . Shakeſpeare. 
3. Pallage out of any place. Glanville, 
4+ Way by which there is a paſſage out. 
Weicdward. 
EXITIAL. a. Deſtructive; fatal; mor- 
EX1I/TIOUS, „„ . 
E'XODUS. 7 /. Li...] Departure; jour- 
E'XODY, ney from a place; the ſecond 
dock of Moſes is fo called, becauſe it de- 
ſer bes the journey of the Iſraelites from 
Egypt. , Hale, 
EXOLE/TE, a, {exoletus, Lat.] Obſolete ; 
- out of uſe, ; Dia. 
To EXO'LVE, V, ds [ exolwo, Latin, } To 
+ looſe; to pay. Di#, 
EXO*MPHALOS, ſ. Lit and G4qax@.] A 
navel rupture, 
To EXO'NERATE. v. a, [exonere, Latin. ] 
To unload; to diſburthen. Ray. 
i XONERA'”TION. ſ. [ from exonerate.] The 
act of diſburthening. | Grew, 
EXO'PTABLE, a. [exoptabilis, Lat.] Debre- 
able; to be ſought with eagerneſs or deſite. 
E'XORABLE. 2. [exorabilis, Latin. ] To be 
© moved by intreaty, 


4 


Harvey. 


; Watron, 0 
'EXILITION, .. [exilitie, Latin.] The act 


fe [exiftentia, low Latin. 


EXP 


EXO/RBITANCE, 
EXO'RBIIANCY. g Ila 
1. The act of going out of the 
ſcribed. Governmen if of 
2. Enormity; groſs deviatn 
right. . 
3. Boundleſs depravity, 
EXO/RBITANT, a. [ex and wia 
I, Deviating from the couk i 
rule eſtabliſhed, U 
2. Anomalous; not comprekenid 
tled rule or method, 
3. Enormous ; beyond due proge 
celſive, 
To EXO'RBITATE. ». », ſaw 
Lat.] To deviate; to go out oft 


To E'XORCISE. v. a, ie 
1. To adjure by ſome holy mas 
2. To drive away by certain in 
ration, 
3. To purify from the infa 

nant ſpirits, | 
E/XORCISER. / [from exwdb] 
practiſes or drives away evil (pint 
E'XORCISM. 7 . 
adjuration, or religious ceremayh 
evil and malignant ſpirits unt d 


E/ XORCIS T. .. UI. 
1. One who by adj urations, mg 
ligious as, drives away maliqui 


2. An enchanter; a conjurer, 


EXO'RDIUM. ſ. [ Latin,] 4% 
face ; the proemial part of a l 


EXORNA/TION, /, [ext 
nament; decoration ; emed 
EXO'SSATED.' 4. [exyatus, # 
prived of bones, 
EXOSTO'SIS, |. [ix and ice 
tuberance of a bone that 1810 
EX O'SSEQUS. 4. [ ex and ofa, 
ing bones; boneleſs. | 
EXO'TICK. 4. [it.] In 
produced in our vwn count 
EXO'TICK. / A foreign plant. 
To EXPA ND. v. 4. [expands 
1. To ſpread; to lay open 1 
2, To dilate; to ſpread ont 


3. To enlarge in words. f 
EXPANSE. /, | expanſum, Lü 
widely extended without 18 


EXPANSIBULITY. / — 
Capacity of extenſion j fe 
panded, : 

EXPA'NSIBLE. 4. [from a 
Capable to be extended, 


EXP 


PA SION, ſ. [from erpand.] 


e late of being extended into 2 wider 


e, or ſpace, Bentley. 
ie act of ſpreading out. | Grew. 
rent ; ſpace to which any thing by ons 
ſoace, as diſtin from ſolid mat- 
3 , Locke, 


SIVE. 4. from expand } Having 
wer to ſpread into a wider ſurface. 


| Ry. 
PA'TIATE. v. . [expatior, Latin 
range at large. Addiſon. 


enlarge upon in language. Broome. 
let looſe ; to allow to range. 
| Dryden. 

FF/CT. v. 2. [expeto, Latin. 
þ have a previous apprehenſion of ei- 
ood or evil. 
wait ſor; to attend the coming. 
Dryden. 
FECT, v. 2. To wait; to ſtay. 
Job. 

TABLE. «. [from expe#.] To be 
| ed. Brown. 
. ſ. [from expect. 
e act or ſtate of expecting. 
Ben Jonſen. 


pething expected. Sbaſte peare. 
pe. Shake peare. 
ANT. a, [French.] Waiting in 
bation, Swift, 
TAN T. ſ. [from expect᷑.] One 
aits in expectation. Pope, 
TA'TION. / [expeFatio, Latin.) 


de act of expecting. Shakeſpeare, 
be ſtate of expecting either with hope 
J Rogers. 
olpect of any thing good to come, 
Pſalms. 
de object of happy expectation; the 
h expeded, Milton, 
ſate in which ſomething excellent is 
ſed from us. Oteway 
1 [from expect. ] 
e who has hopes of ſomething. 
L who waits for another, Sbabeſpeare. 
E CTORATE. v. a. 8 and pettus, 
] Toejett trom the breaſt. 
As butbnot. 
ORA'TION. . [from expecto- 


e ad) of diſcharging from the breaſt, 
ie diſcharge which is made by cough- 
Arbutbnot, 
OR ATIVE. a. [from expectorate.] 
de quality of promoting expectora- 
HENCE, — 
Icy, F J. [from expedient.) 


* 
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EXP 


1. Fitneſs; propriety; ſuitableneſs to an 

end, | Soutbs 

2. Expedition; adventure, Sbateſpeare. 

3. Haſte; diſpatch, Shakeſpeare« 
EXPE/DIENT. a. [expedit, Latin. ] 

1. Proper; fit; convenient; ſuitable. 

Tillotſons 

2. Quick ; expeditious. Shakeſpeare. 
ann from the adjectise.] 

1. That which helps forward, as means to 

an end. Decay of Piety, 

2. A ſhift; means to an end contrived in 

an exigence. 
EXPE'DIENTLY. ad. [from expedient. ] 

1. Fitly; ſuitably ; conveniently. 

2. Haſtily; quickly, Sbakeſpeare, 
To E'/XPEDITE. v. 4. [ expedio, Latin. ] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 


2. To haſten to quicken. Swift, 
3. To diſpatch; to iſſue from a publick 
office, Bacon, 


E/XPEDITE, a. [expeditus, Latin, ] 
T. Quick ; haſty; ſoon done. Sandy, 
2. Eaſy; diſencumbered; clear. Hcoker, 
3. Nimble; active; agile, Tillotſon. 
4. Light armed. Bacon. 
E'XPEDITELY. a. ¶ from expedite.] With 
quickneſs ; readily; haſtily. Grew, 
EXPEDI'TION. /. [from expedite. ] 
1. Haſte; ſpeed; activity. Hooker, 
2. A march or voyage with martial inten- 
tions. Shakeſpeare, 
To EXPE'L. v. 4. [expello, Latin. ] 
1. To drive out; to force away. Burnet, 


2. To eject; to throw out. Bacon. 
3. To baniſh; to drive from the place of 
reſidence, Dryden. 


EXPE'LLER. /. { from expel.] On: that ex- 
pels or drives away. 

To EXPE'ND. v. a, | expendo, Lat.] To lay 
out; to ſpend, Hayward. 

EXPE'NSE, ſ. [expenſum, Latin.} Coſt; 
charges; money expended. Ben Jonſon. 


EXPE/NSEFUL, a, | expenſe and full. | Coſt- 


ly ; chargeable. Watton, 
EXPE'NSELESS, ad. [from expenſe. ] Wich- 
out coſt, ton, 


. EXPENSIVE. 3. [from expenſe.] 


1. Given to expenſe ; extravagant; luxu- 


rious. Temple. 
2, Coſtly; requiring expenſe, | 
3. Liberal; diſtributive, . Spratt, 

EXPE/NSIVELY. ad. With great ex- 
penſe. 


EXPE/NSIVENESS. ſ. [from expenſive.] 
1. Addiction to expenſe; extravagance. 
2, Coftlineſs, Arbuthnet. 
EXPE/RIENCE. /. [experientia, Latin. ] 
1. Practice; frequent trial. Raleigh. 
2. Knowledge gained by practice. 
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EXP 


To EXPERIENCE. v. 4. 
1 To try; to practiſe. 
2. To know by practice. 
EXPERIENCED. participial a. 
1, Made ſkilful by experience. Locke. 
2. Wiſe by long practice. Pope, 
EXPE/RIENCER, /. One who makes trial; 
a practiſer of experiments, Digby. 

EXPE'RIMENT. ſ. [exper imentum, Latin. ] 
Trial of any thing; ſomething done in or- 
der to diſcover an uncertain or unknown 
effect. Bacon. 

To EXPERIMENT. . a. [from the noun. ] 
To try ; to ſearch out by trial, Ray. 
EXPERIMENT AL. a. 
1. Pertaining to experiment. 
2. Built upon experiment. Brown. 
** Known by experiment or trial. Newton. 
EXPERIMENTALLY. ad. {from experi- 
mental. By experience ; by trial. Evelyn, 
EXPERIME'NTER, ſ. [from experiment.] 
One who makes experiments. Dighy. 
EXPE/RT. a. [expertus, Latin. ] 
1. Skilfel ; addreſsful; intelligent in bu- 
fineſs, a Prior. 
2. Ready; dexterous. Dryden. 
3. Skilful by practice or experience. Bacon, 
EXPE'RTLY. ad. [ from expert. ] In a ſkil- 
ful ready manner. 
EXPE'R'TNESS. ſ. [from expert. ] Skill; 
readineſs, nolles. 
E'XPIAPLE. a. Capable to be expiated, 
To E'XPIATE, v. 4. [expio, Latin. ] 

1. To annul the guilt of a crime by ſubſe- 
quent acts of piety ; to atone for, Hacon. 
2, To avert the threats of prodigies, 

EXPIA”TION, Fl [from expinre.] 
1. The aft of expiating or atoning for any 
crime. 
2. The means by which we atone for 
crimes; atonement, Dryden, 
3. Practices by which ominous prodigies 
were averted, Hayward. 
E'XPIATORY. a. [from expiate.} Having 
the power of expiation, ober. 

EXPILATTION. ſ. [expilatio, Lat.] Rob- 
bery. 

EXPIRA“TION. ſ. ſ from exfire.] 

1. That act of re ſpiration which thruſte the 
air out of the lungs. Arbutbnot. 
2. The laſt emiffion of breath; death. 
Rambler, 
3. Evaporation ; act of fuming out, 
4. V-pour; matter expired. Bacon, 
5. The ceffation of any thing to which life 
is figuratively aſcribed, Beyle. 
6. The concluſion of any limited time. 
Clarendon, 
To EXPI RE. v. a. [expire, Latin, ] 
1. To breathe out. Sperſer, 

2. To exhale; to ſend out in exhalations. 

. | Mood ward. 


Milton. 


EXP 


3. To cloſe; to bring to uw 


To EXPIRE, v. . 
1. To make an emiſſion of the h 
2. To die; to breathe the lil. 
3. To periſh ; to fall; to be h 


4. To fly out with a blaſt, 
5. To conclude; to come to ng 


To EXPLA'IN. u. 4. [explm,ly 
expound ; to i luſtrate; 0 cen. 
EXPLA'INABLE, @. [from api] 
pable of being explained, | 
EXPLAV/INER. ſ. [from explain,) 
interpreter z commentator, 
EXPLANA/TION, /. [from a 

1. The act of explaining or i 

2. The ſenſe given by an expline 

terpreter, 
EXPLA'NATORY. a. [inn 

Containieg explanation. 
EF/XLETIVE. ſ. [expletivon, la, 

thing uſed only to take up room, 
E/XPLICABLE. @. [ from an 

plainable; poſſible to be explund, 8 
To E'XPLICATE. v. a. ch L 

1. To unfold ; to expand, 

2. To explain; to clear, | 
EXYLICA'TION, ſ. {from ani 
1. The act of opening; unfoldgt 

pinding. "= 

2. The act of explaining; i 

explanation, 

3. The ſenſe given by an e 


E'XPLICATIVE. a. I from plu 
ing a tendency to explain. | 

EXPLICA'TOR, ,. [from eri 
pounder z interpreter ; explains | 

EXPLICIT, a. [explicitus, I 
ed-; plain; clear; not merely i 


EXPLICITLY, ad, [from exp] 
ly ; dire ly; not merely by 
Government 9 
To EXPLO'DE. ©. a. (l 13 
1. To drive out diſgracetully ® 
noiſe of contempt. _ 
2. To drive out with noiſe 1 


as from a gun. 
EXPLO'DER, /. [from c 
one that drives — * | 
EXPLOVYT. f. [ expletumy M1 
accompliſhed 3 an atchievened)! 
ceſsful attempt. 


To EXPLOVIT, v. 4. [ſrom thei} 


perform; to atchieve. 
To EXPLO'RATE, v. a. lo 
ſearch out. 
EXPLORA/TION. . lis 
Search; exathination. 


EXP 


ro. /. [from explorate.) One 
arches ; an examiner. 
RATORY. . [from explorate-] 
ing : examining- ; 
LORE, v. a. [exploro, Latin, ] To 
> ſearch into; to examine by trial, 
Boyle, 
REMENT. ſ. [from explore. ] 
; trial. Brown, 
SION, ſ. [from explode. ] The act 
ling out any thing with noiſe and 
ce, Woodward, Newton. 
VSIVE. 3. [from explode, ] Driving 
ith noiſe and violence. ood ward. 
ENT. f. [from expono, Lat.] Ex- 
t of the ratio, or proportion between 
0 numbers, or quantities, is the ex- 
t ariſing when the antecedent is di- 
by the conſequent: thus fix is the 
ent of the ratio which thirty hath 
Harris, 
ENTIAL. ſ. [from exponent.) Ex- 


nature of algebraick and tranſcen- 
| ones, Harris, 
PORT, v. a. ſexporto, Latin.] To 
out of a country. Addiſon, 
RT. [. (from the verb.] Commodity 
out in trathck, 

r TIN. ſ. [from export.] The 
practice of carrying out commodities 
other countries. a  Swvift, 
OSE. v. a. [expoſitum, wg 

0 lay open; to make liable to. Prior, 
o put in the power of any thing, 
Dryden, 
0 hy open; to make bare. Dryden, 
0 lay open to cenſure or ridicule, 


Dryden, 
e lay open to examination, ocke, 
o put in danger, Clarendon. 
0 caſt out to chance. Prior. 
0 cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe, 

Addiſon, 


SUTION, J. from ex . 
de fituation in i thing is 
d with reſpect to the ſun or air. 
1 Arbutbnot. 
pianation; interpretation. Dryden. 
SITOR., /. [expoſiter, Latin.] Ex- 
er 3 expounder ; interpreter. South, 
VSTULATE. v. a. [expoſtuls, Lat.] 
= with another; to altercate; to 
' | Carton. 
\ TULA'TION. {. [from e e.] 
date; altercation ; diſcuſſion of an 
\ ; Spectator. 
a err Waller. 
U ATOR. . {from expoſtulate, ] 
that debates wi * * 
— with another without 


Wal curves are ſuch as partake both 


3 


EXPO/STULATORY. a. I from expofula'e. } 
Containing expoſtulation. LEH range. 
EXPO'SURE. /. [from expoſe.] 
1. The act of expoſing or letting out to 
obſervation, | 
2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation, 
3. The ſtate of being expoſed to any thing, 
4. The ſtate of being in danger, 
Shakeſpeare, 
. Expoſition ; ſituation. Evelyn. 
To EXPO UND. v. n. [expono, Latin, } 
1. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 
Ralrigb. 
2. To examine; to lay open. Hudibras, 
EXPO'UNDER, / [from expound.) Ex- 
plainer; interpreter. Heooker. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. 4. [expreſſus, Latin. ] 
1. To copy; to reſemble ; to repreſent, 
2, To repreſent by the imitative arts; as 
poetry, ſculpture, painting. Smith, 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by 
language; to utter; to declare, Milton. 
4. To ſhow or make known in any man- 
ner, Prior. 
5. To denote; to deſignate. Numbers. 
6. To ſqueeze out; to force out by com- 
pre ſſion. Bacon. 
7. To extort by violence. 
EXPRE'SS. a. | from the 2 
1. Copied; reſembling; exactly like. 
Millen. 
2. Plain; apparent; in direct terms. 
Ben Jonſon. 
3. Clear; not dubious. Stilling fleet, 
4. On purpoſe; for a particular end. 
Atterbury, 
EXPRE'SS. /. [from the adjective.] 
I, A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. Clarendon, 
2. A meſſage ſent. King Charles. 
. A declaration in plain terms. Norris. 
EXPRE'/SSIBLE. a, | from expreſs. ] 
1. That may be uttered or declared, 
Woodward, 
2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing or ex- 
reſſion. 
EXPRE/SSION. ſ. [from expreſt.] 
1. The act or power of repreſenting any 
thing. Holder. 
2. The form or caſt of language in which 
any thoughts are uttered. Buckingbam. 
3. A phraſez a mode of ſpeech. 
4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing, as by a preſs. 
EXPRE/SSIVE. a. [from expreſs.] Having 
the power of utterance or repreſentation. 
yn «+ Pope. Rogers, 
EXPREF'SSIVELY. ad: [from — 
In a clear and repreſentative way. 
EXPRE'SSIVENESS. /. [from expreſſive.] 
The power of expreſſion, or repreſentation 
by words, © + 


Xx 2 '< E. 


Ben Jonſon, : 


Arbuthnot, © 
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EXPRE'SSLY. ad. [from expreſe.] In di- EXSU/CTION, ,. Lego, Lat] th 
rect terms; plainly ; not by implication. ſucking out, 
Stilling. fleet, EXSUDA*TION. / [from on 
EXPRE'SSURE. ſ. [from expreſs. ] ſweating; an exti]htion, 
7. Exprefſionz utteravce. Shakeſpeare. EXSU/FFELATION, {/, [ex 0 bk 
2. The form; the likeneſs repreſented. A blaft working unde neath. 
3. The mark; the impreſſion. Sbaleſpeare. To EXSU*FFOLATE, v. 4 hs 
To EXPRO/BRATE. v. a, exprobro, Lat.] to buzz in the ear, 90 
To charge upon with reproach; to im- To EXSU'SCITATE. v. 4. [all 
pute opealy with blame; to upbr-id, To rouſe up; to ſtir up. 
* Brown, EXTANCV. . ' 2 mp extant] | 
EXPROBRA'TION. /. [from exprobrate.] up above the reſt. 
Reprosachſul accuſation. - Hooker, EXTANT. 4. [extans, Latin 
To EXPROY/PRIATE. v. 4. [ex and pro- 1. Standing out to view; fa 
Prius, Lat.] To make no longer our own, the reſt, 

05 Boyle, 2. Publick ; not ſuppreſſ:d, 
To EXPU'GN. v. 3. [expugro, Latin.] To EXTA'TICAL. 2 a. [iaceras] 
conquer; to take by aſſault, EXTA'TICK. ruus, 
EXPUGNA'TION. /. [from expugn.] Con- EXTE/MPORAL. 4. eaten 
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queſt; the act of taking by aſſault. Sandy: 
To EXPU LSE. v. 4. {expulſus, Lat.] To 
drive out; to force away. Bacon. Broome, 
EXPULSION. /. [from expulſe.] 
1. The act of expelling or driving out. 
2. The ſtate of being driven out. 
2 Seilling flect. 
EXPU'LSIVE. a. [from expulſe.] Having 
the power of expulſion. 
EXPU'NCTION, /. [from expunge.] Aboli- 
tion. 
To EXPU'NGE. V. As [ expungo, Latin, ] 


1. The act of purging or cleanſing. 


EXTE/MPOR ALLY. ad. I 
EXTEMPOR A/NEOUS, 4 f 


EXTE'MPORAK Y. a. Lern 
Uttered or performed without ot 


EX TE/MPORINESS. , [from . 


1. Uttered without premeaitatin| 

ready; ſudden. 
2. Speaking without premeditins 
bn 


Quickly; without premeditatios 
Lat.] Unpremeditated; ſudden, ' 


tion; ſudden ; quick, 


„ 1. To blot out; to rub out. Serife, EXTE'MPORE. ad. [erf ö 
þ 2. To efface;, to annihilate. Sandys, Without piemeditation; ſud4) lefl 
\ EXPURGA?TION. {. [expurgatio, Lt. dily. | lel 


| Wiſeman. The faculty of ſpeaking or ati lef 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as er- - premeditation. F 
rour or falſehood: Brown. To EXTE'MPORIZE. v, . [i le; 


EXPU/RGATORY. a. [expurgatorius, Lat.] 
Employed in purging away what is noxious. 
Beroun. 
E'XQUISITE, 2. [exquifieus, Latin. ] 

1. Farſought; excellent; conſummate; 


complete. pi uh 


2. Conſummately bad, King Charles. 


EXQUUISITELY. ad. Perfectly; com- 


pletely. Motten. Addiſon. 


;EXSI/CCATIVE_ a. [from exficcate.} Hav- 


ing the power of drying. 


'EXSPUYVTION. .. Ihe, Latin. ] A diſ- 
charge by ſpitting, 1 


To EXTE'ND. v. 4. [extend lt 


EXTE/NDER, /. [from 2515 


pore.] To ſpeak extemport, 
premeditation. 


1. To firetch out in 20) d 
2. To ſpread abroad; to dit 


pand ; contrary to contrad. 
3. To widen to a large com ns — 


* E'XQUISITENESS. /. If ; into afſgnable 6 - 
- » [{. [from exquifzte.] 4. To ftretch into align" 

4 + | 1 7 1 : oyle, to make local; to magnify b = 
. Ex SCRIP T. /. [exſeriptum, Lat.] A copy; ſome affignable ſpace. | "RI 
7% a writing copied from another, 5. To enlarge; to continue: To 
1 EXSI'COANT. a. [from exficcate.) Dry= 6. To increaſe in force r 

5 i ing; having the power to dry up. Wiſeman. — 

419 To EXSI'CCATE. v. a, [exficce, Lat.] To 7. To enlarge the compre 

1 dry. Brown, poſition, 4 

Si EXSICCA/TION.. f, [from .exficcate.] The 8. To impart z to comm» of luv 

Wn 5 act of dryin . | roWNn, 9. To ſeize by A courſe deft 


ſon or inſtrument by . 
extended. pill 


EXT 


| | a. [from extend.) Capable 
e [ ; 4-60 wa 


of being extenſible. Grew, 


ILE. 4. { extenfio, Latin, ] 

able of being ſtretched into length 
ith. Holder. 
able of being extended to 2 larger 
henhon. Glanville. 
ISIBLENESS. ſ. [from extenſible, ] 
ry of being extended. ; 
SION, ſ. {from extenſio, Latin. ] 
act of extending. 

+ ſtate of being extended. Burnet, 
ISIVE. a. [ extenſcous; Lat.] Wide; 
comprehenſive. Watts. 
SIVELY. ad. [from extenſive. ] 
:; large. atts., 
SIVENESS. /. [from extenſive. ] 
encls; diffuſiveneſs ; wideneſs, 
idility to be extended, Ray. 
SOR. ſ. The muſcle by which any 
extended. 

T. participle, [from extend.] Ex- 
, Spenſer, 
T. ſ. [ex/enſus, Latin, ] 
e or degree to which any thing is 


d or ſpread, Milton, 
munication z diſtribution, 

S ba * e ſpear e. 

eution; ſeizure, Shakeſpeare. 


E'NUATE. v. a. [extenuo, Latin. ] 
leſſen; to make ſmall, 
leſſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 
Dryden. 
leſſen; 30 degrade; to diminiſh in 
Milton, 
leſſen; to palliate, Milton, 
make lean, 
/A'TION, /. [from extenuate.] 
act of repreſenting things leſs ill 
ey are; pallzation, 
gation; alleviation of puniſhment, 
Altterbury. 
_ decay in the muſcular flo ſh uf 
dle body. uIncys 
IOR. 4. exterior, Lain DT 
external ; not intrinfick, Boyle, 
RL V. ad. [from exterior,] Out- 
5 externally, Shakeſpeare, 
RMINATE, v. 4. [exterm no, 
To root out; to tear up z to drive 
Bentley. 
INA“TION. J. Deſtruction 5 2 
Bacon. 
S 
t w 
deftreyed , ay 


E'RMINE, 5. a, [extermino, Lat.] 
erminate, © Shakeſpeare, 
1 (oxternus, Latin. ] 


fron. 
5 IBYLITY. ſ. { from extenſible. The 


Grew. . 


EXT 


1. External; outward; viſible. Shakeſp. 
2. Without itſelf; not inherent 3 not in- 
trinſick. Dighy. 
EXTE/RNAL. a. [externus, Latin, ] 

1. Outward; not proceeding from itſelf ; 

oppoſite to internal. Tillotſon, 

2. Having the outward appearance. 

Stilling fleet. 

EXTE'RNALLY, ad. [ from —— 

wardly. aylor. 
To EXTI L. v. n. [ex and flillo, Lat.] To 

drop or diſti] from, | : 


EXTILLA“ ION, 1 [from ex and flillo, 
Latin. } The act of falling in drops. 
Derbam, 


To EXTTMULATE. v. a, [extimulo, Lat.] 
To prick ; to incite by flimulation, Brown, 
EXTIMULAY/TION, ſ. [from extimulatio, 
Latin.] Pungency power of exciting mo- 
tion or ſenſation. Bacon, 
EXTINCT, a. [extinctus, Latin. ] 
1. Extinguiſhed; quenched; put out, 
2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſſion, 
Dryden, 
3. Aboliſhed; out of force, Ayliffe. 
EXTI/NCTION. /. [extin#io, Latin,] 
1. The act of quenching or extinguiſhing. 
2, The ftate of being quenched, 


Harvq. 
3. Deſtruction; exciſion. Rogers. 
4. Suppreſſion, Thomſon, 


To EXTI'NGUISH, v. 4. 8 Latin. 
1. To put out; to quench, Dryden. 
2. To ſuppreſs; to deſtroy, Hayward, 
3- Tocloud; to obſcure, Shakeſpeare. 

EXTYNGUISH ABLE. a. [ from extinguiſp.] 
That may be quenched, or deſtroyed. 

EXTI'NGUISHER. /. [from extinguiſp.] A 
hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 

Collier, 

EXTI/NGUISHMENT. /. [ from extinguiſs. ] 
1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion ; act of quench- 
ing. Davies. 
2. Abolition; nullification. Heoker. 

3. Termination of a family or ſucceſſion, 

| Davies. 

To EXTT'RP. v. a. [extirpo, Latin. ] I 
eradicatez to root out. Shakeſpeare. 

To EXTI'RPATE. v. a, [extirpo, Latin.] 
To root out; to eradicate ; to exſcind. 

EXTIRPATION. /. | from extirpate.] The 
act of rooting out; eradicationz exci- 


n. 
EXTIRPA/TOR. /. [from extirpate.] One 
who roots out; a deftroyer, 
EXTISPVYCIOUS, 8. [extiſviciumy Latin. ] 
Augurial ; relating to the inſpection of en- 
trails, _ Breton. 
To EXTO/L. v. 4. [extollo, Latin. ] To 
praiſe z to magnify; to laud; to * 
a n. 


EXTO'L- 
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EXTO'LLER, . [from extel.] A praiſerz 
a magnifier, 

EXTO'/RSIVE, @, [from extort.] Having 
the quality of drawing by violent means. 
EXTO'RSIVELY, ad. [from extorfive.] In 

an extorive manner; by violence, 

To EXTORT, v. 4. [exlorgueo, extortus, 
Latin.] 

1. To draw by force; to force away; to 

wieſt; to wring from one. Robe. 
2. Io gin by violence or oppreſſion. 

i Spenſer. 

To EXTO RT. v. 2. To practiſe oppreſſion 

and violence. Davies. 

EXTO'RTER. . [from extort.] One who 
practiſes oppreſſion. p Camden. 

EX TO! RTION. /..{ from extort.] | 
1. The act or practice of gaining by vio 
lence and rapacity. Davies. 
2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly 
taken away. * King Charles, 

EXTO'RTIONER, . [from | extor1jon. ] 

One who prattiſes extortion. Camden, 

To EXTRA'CT. v. 4. | extraftum, Latin. ] 
1. To draw out of ſomething. Bacon, 
2. To draw by chemical operation. 

Phillis. 
3+. To take from ſomethipg.  Mikon, 
4+ To draw out of any containing body, 

; 7 Burnet, 
5. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger 
treatiſe. Swift, 

E'XTRACT, /. [from the verb.] 

1. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief parts 
drawn from any thing, Boyle, 
2. Ihe chief heads drawn from a book. 

Camden. 
EXTRA/CTION, ſ. [extractio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of drawing one part out of a 
com pound. Bacon. 
2. Derivation from an original; linzage ; 
deſcent. 2 Clarendon. 

EXTRACTOR, ſ. [Latin.] The perſon 
or inſtrumeut by which any thing is ex- 
trated. X 

EXTRADI'CTIONARY. a. [extra and die- 
tie, Latin,] Not conſiſting in words, but 
realities, Brown, 

EXTR AJUDVCIAL. . ſextra and judicium, 
Latin. ] Out of the regular courſe of legal 
procedure. 

EXTRAJUDVCIALLY. ad. In a manner 
different from the ordinary courſe of degal 

- procedure. Ayiiffe, 

EX TR A MI'SSION. ſ. [ extra and mitto, Lat. 
T be act of emitting outwards. Brown. 

EXTRAMUNDA/NE. a. [extra and mundus, 
Latin.] Beyond the verge of the material 
world, . Glanville, 

EXTRA'/NEOUS, 4. [extraneus, Latin, ] 
Not belonging to anything; foreign. 


Woodward, EXT 


EXT 


EXTRAO/RDINARILY, 4 
traordinary.] 
1. In a manner out of the au 
thod and order. 
2. Uncommonly ; particula; 


ly. 
EXTRAO'RDINARINESS, |,[ 
ordinary.) Uncommonneſs; ena 
markableneſs. Government of 
EXTRAO'RDINARY. «. [et 
Latin. 
1. Different from common cis 
thod; not ordinary. 
2. Different from the commm 
law. * 
3. Eminent; remarkable; mort 
mon. Sidig. I 
EXTRAORDINARY. ad, Eu 
ly; uncommonly | 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, «, [exrouh 
chia, Lat.] Not cumpreheadei mi 
pariſh. ; 
EXTRAPROVUINCIAL, a. f 
vincia, Latin, ] Not within thei 
vince, | 
EXTRARE'/GULAR, 2. {exam 
Latin, ] Not comprehended vi- 


EXTRA'VAGANCE, { ſ. [ann 

EXTRA/VAGANCLY, $ Lan) 
1. Excurſion or ſally beyond pe 
mits. 
2. Irregularity; wildnefs, 
3. Outrage; violence; ou. 
mence. | 
4. Unnatural tumour ; bomba 
5. Waſte; vain and ſuperfuoutt 


EXTRAVAGANT, a, [exon 


2. Roving beyond juſt limit a 
methods. : * 
3. Not comprehended in a 


4. Irregular; wild. . 
5. Waftefulz prodigal; vail! 


EXTRA/VAGANT, |. One ml 
fined in no general rule hor 


EXTRA'VAGANTLY. a. 
gant. ] 
1. In an extravagant mano" 
2. In an unreaſonable deg®* 
„ Expenfively ; luxurious - 
EXTRA VAGANTNESS. þ| 
wvagant,] Exceſs 
mits, . 
To EXTRA/VAGATE. v * j 
vagor, Latin.} Tov 


IV ASATED. 5 laut: 
7 


EXT 
| out of the properly con- 
: — a Arbutbnot. 
VASA/TION. ſ. [from extrava- 
The act of forcing, or ſtate of _ 
the proper containing veſ- 
e. Arbuthnot. 
VZNATE. 4. [extra and vena, 
Let out of the veins. Glanville. 
VE'RSION. /. [extra and werſio, 
The a& of throwing _ Boyle. 
GHT. . Extra . 
4 on Shateſpeare, 
ME. 5. [extremus, Latin, ] 

ateſt; of the higheſt degree. Hooker, 
moſt, Shakeſpeare. 
; that beyond which there is no- 
Dryden. 
fling, or rigorous to the utmoſt de- 
Hooker. 

ME, /. [from the adjective.] : 
moſt point; higheſt degree of any 
TI Milton 


nts at the greateſt diſtance from each 


extremity; end. Locke, 
MELY, ad. [from extreme.) 
the utmoſt degree, Sidney. 
moch; greatly, Sci / t. 


MITY. /. [extremitas, Latin. ] 
utmoſt point; the higheſt degree. 
Hooker, 
utmoſt part z the part moſt remote 
he middle, Brown. 
e point in the utmoſt degree of op · 
D. nkham, 
moteſt parts; parts at the greateſt 
e. Arbuthnot, 
lence of paſſion, Spenſer, 
utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. 
Clarendon, 
RICATE, v. a. [extrico, Latin, | 
tiſembarraſs; to ſet free in a ſtate 
lexity, Addiſon, 
clear a perplexed queſtion, 
ATION. / {from extricate.] The 
diſentangling, Boyle, 
NSICAL, a, [extriaſecus, - Latin. ] 
iz outward z not intimately be- 
ez not intrinfick, 


| Di b . 
NSICALLY. ad: [from arina. 


without, Glandille. 
NICK, a, [extrinſecus, Lat.] Out- 


external, Govern. of the Tongue, 
RUCT, v. 4. (extrucdtum, Lan. 
1 to raiſe; to form, 

CTOR, /, from extru#.] A build- 
habricator, 


RUDE, v. a, [extruds, Lat.] To 
UT) , n W, [ [ 


Kox. /. [extruſus, Latin.} The 
N. or driving out. Bacon. 
BERANCE, J. [ex and tuber, Lat.] 

& puts protubetant. Moxon, 


EYE 


EXU'BERANCE. ſ. [exuberatio, Latin.] 
Overgrowth ; ſuperfluous ſhoots ; luxuri- 
ance, | Carth, 

EXU/BERANT, 2. [exzberans, Latin 
1. Growing with ſuperfluous ſhouts; over- 
abundant; ſuperfluouſly plenteouz, Popes 
2. Abounding in the utmoſt degree. 

EXU'BERANTLY. ad. | from 1 
Abundantly. Wirwdward. 

To EXU/BERATE. v. n. [exubero, Latin.] 
To abound in the higheſt degree. Boyle. 

EXU/CCOUS, a. [exfuceus, Lat.] Without 
juice; dry, Breton. 

EXUD ACTION. ſ. [from cxudo, Latin. ] 

1. The act of emitting in ſwcat. 


2. The matter iſluing out by ſweat from 
any body. Bacon, 
To EXU DATE. 2 v. . [exudo, Lat.] To 
To EX U DE. ſweat out; to iſſue by 
ſweat, Afrbutbnot. 


To EXU'LCERATE. v. a. [exwlcero, Lat.] 
I. To make fore with an ulcer, Ray. 
2. To afflit; to corrode; to enrage. 

Milton, 

EXULCERA'TION. /. [from exulcerate.] 
1. The beginning eroſion, which forms an 
ulcer, | 
2. Exacerbation; corroſion 

EXU'LCERATORY. a. [from exulcerate.] 
Having a tendency to cauſe ulcers, 

To EXU'LT. v. n. | exulto, Lat. ] To rejoice 
above meaſure; to triumph. Hooker, 

EX U'LT ANCE. ſ. from exult.] Tranſport ; 
joy z triumph, Government of the Tongue. 

EXULTA'TION, ſ. [exultatie, Lat.] Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight. ooker., 

To EXU'NDATE. v. 4. [exundo, Lat.] To 
overflow, Di8, 

EXUNDA'TION, ſ. [ from exundate.] Over- 
flow ; abundance, Ray. 

EXU'PERABLE. ad. [ exuferabYis, Latin, ] 
Conquerable; ſuperable; vincible. 

EXU/PERANCE, ſ. [exuperantia, Latin. ] 
Overbalance; greater proportion. Freun. 

To EXU/SCITATE. v. a. [exſuſcito, Latin. ] 
To ſtir up; to rouſe. 

EXU'STION, ſ. [exuſio, Latin. ] The act 
of burning up; conſumption hy fire, 

EXU'VIA. ſ. (Latin. ] Caſt ſkins; caſt 
ſhell ; whatever is ſhed by animals, 

EY, £4, rr. May either come fram z, an 
iſland, or from the Saxon ea, which ſig- 
nifies a water, Gibſon, 

EY'AS. ſ. [niais, Fr.] A young hawk juſt 
taken from the neſt, Shakeſpeare. 

EY/ASMUSKET, / A young unfledged male 
hawk, N Hanmer, 

EYE, /. plural eyne, now eyes. [eaz, Saxon. ] 
1. The organ of viſion, Dryden. 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge, GCalatians. 
3+ Look; countenance, Shakeſpeare, 

4. Front; 
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EYE 


4. Front; face. 
5. A poſture of direct oppoſition, Dryden, 
6. Aſpect; regard. Bacon. 
7. Notice; attention; obſervation. Sidney. 
38. Opinion formed by obſervation. 
| Denbam. 
9. Sight; view. Shakeſpeare, 
10. Any thing formed like an eye. 
s exwton. 

11. Any ſmall perforation, South, 
12. Any ſmall catch for a hook, Boyle. 
13. Bud of a plant. Dvelyn. 
14. A ſmall ſhade of colour. Boyle. 
15. Power of perception, Deuteronomy. 


To EYE. v. a, [from the noun.] To watch; 


to keep in view. ore, 
To EYE. v. n. To appear; to ſhow; to bear 
an appearance. Shakeſpeare. 
EY'EBALL, ſ. [eye and ball.) The apple of 
the eye. dbakeſpeare. 
EYEBRI/GHT. ſ. [euybraſia, Latin. ] An 
herb. 

EY/EBROW. /. [eye and brerv.] The hairy 
arch over the eye. Dryden, 

EY'EDROP, [eye and drop.] Tear. 
. + Shakeſpeare, 
EY/EGLANCE. ſ. [eye and glance.] Quick 
notice of the eye. penſer. 
EY'EGLASS, ſ. [eye and glaſi.] Spectacſes; 
glaſs to aſſiſt the ſight, exwton, 
EY/ELESS. a. [from eye.] Without eyes; 

| fightle(s; deprived of ſight. 

Milton, Garth, 


Shakeſpeare. 


EYR 
EY/ELET. ſ. [&ille, Fr.] Ald 
which light may enter; uk 
tion, 
EY'ELID, g. [eye and lid.) Th 
that ſhuts over the eye, 
EYESE/RVANT. /. [eye and 
ſervant that works only whik 
EYESE'RVICE, /. [ve and (eng 
vice performed only under ii 


EY'ESHOT, /. [eye and ſbut,] Sy 
vie w. 

EY'ESIGHT, /, [eye and jy 

- . eye. 
'ESORE, - e and wel! 
offenſive to Ah * 
EVY ESPO“ TT ED. a. [ee and u 
with ſpots like eyes 

ET ESTRING. /, [ge and frg 
nerve of the eye. 

EY'ETOOTH. /, [eye and tooth, | 
on the upper jaw next on adi 
grinders; the fang, 

EY*EWINK. ſ. [eye and with) 
as a hint or token, oy 

EYEWITNESS, ſ. [eye and wi 
ocular evidence; one who gat 
of fact ſeen with his own eiu 

EYRE, / Lore, Fr.] The toi 
itinerants. 

EV RV. ſ. [from ey, an egg. 
where birds of prey build tber 
hatch, 


CCC 


F. 


"> > 


Has in Engliſh an invariable ſound, 
formed by compreſſion of the whole 
lips, and a fercible breath. 

FABA'CEOUS, a. [ fabacers, Lat.] Having 
the nature of a bean, 
FA'BLE. . [ fable, French. ] 
1. A fﬀeigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome 
moral precept. Addiſon, 
2. A fiction in general Dryden, 
3. The ſeries or contexture of events which 
conſtitute a poem. Dryden, 
4. A lye. | 
To FA'BLE. v. 3. [from the noun.] 
1. Tofeign; to Write not truth but fiction. 
Prior. 
2. To tell falſehoods. Shakeſpeare. 
To FA'BLE. v. a. To ſeign; to tell falſely. 
cn, 


— 


FAB 
FA'/BLED. @, [from fall.] G 


fables. 
FA'/BLER. /. [from fab. 4 
f ction. 
To FA/BRICATE. v. 4. Iain 
1. To build; to confrutt. 
2. To forge; to deviſe falſe 
FABRICA'TION. /. [frow/ 
act of building. ; 
FA/BRICK. J.  fobrica, Lin 
1. A building; an edifice F 
2. Any ſyſtem or compage! 


7. FA'BRICK, . 4. [fromthe 


build; to form; to con 


FA'BULIST, J. {fabuift, 8 
of fables, | 


FAC 


Orry. . [ fabulofetas, Lat.] Ful- 
pf ſeięned 2 Abbot. 


LOUS. a. [ fabulrſus, Lat.] Feigned ; 
fables. Addiſon, 


Breton. 
. ¶ face, Fr. from ſacies, Latin. ] 
he viſoge. Bacon, 
munteoance 3 caſt of the features. 

e ſurface of any thing. _ Geneſis, 
he front or forepart of any thing, 
te of affairs, Milton, 
pearance z reſemblance. 


Ben Forſen. 
eſence; ſight, Dryden. 
pnfdence; boldneſs, Tillotſon, 
Iftortion of the face. Shakeſpeare. 


to FACE. 

hen both parties are preſent. As, 
ithout the interpoſition of other 
s, Corinthians. 
E. V. N. 

o carry a falſe appearance. Spenſer. 
o turn the face; to come in front, 


' Dryden, 

E. v. 4. WE 
o meet in front; to oppoſe with con- 
e Dryden. 


d oppoſe with impudence. Huulbras. 
d fta ad oppoſite to. Poe. 
d cover with an additional ſuperficies. 

Addiſon. 
55. a. [ from face.] Being without 


AVNTER. /. [ face and painter.] A 
r of portraits, N 
&I'NTING. / | face and painting. ] 
it of drawing portraits. Drake: 
. J. [facette, Fr.] A ſmall ſurface, 
Bacon, 
IOUS, a. | facetieux, French. Gay; 
vl; lively, Gov. of the Tongue, 
IUUSLY. ad. | from facetious. ] 
; cheerfully, | 
IOUSNESS. ſ. {from facetious.] 
vl wit: mirth. 
E. a, facile, French. ] 
ly not difficult ; performable with 
labour, Milton. Evelyn, 
diy ſormountable; eaſily conquer- 


ly of acceſs or converſe z not ſuper- 
Ben Jonſon, 
laat; flexible; eaſily perſuaded. 

Calamy. 


ILITATE, v, a. [ faciliter, Fr.] 


ake eaſy; to free from difficulty. 
IT 22 Clar endon, 
V. I. ¶ facilite, French. ] 
nels to be performed 3 freedom from 


ty, 
. I. 


OUSLY. ad. [from Fabulous] In 


FSC 
2. Readineſs in performing 3 dexterity, 
Dryden, 
3. Vitious ductility; eaſineſs to be per- 
ſuaded. Bacon. 
4 Eaſineſs of acceſs; affability. South, 
FACINE'RIOUS, a. Wicked ; facinorous, 
Shake peare. 
FA/CING, /. [from to face.] An orn men- 
tal covering. : Wetton, 
FACI/NORUUS, a. [ facinora, Lat.] Wick- 
ed; atrocious; deteſtably bad. 
FACI/NORUUSNESS, /. [from facinorous. ] 
Wiekedneſs in a high degree, 
FACT, ſ. [ fafum, _ 
T. A thing done; an effect produced, 


2. Reality; not ſuppoſition, Smalridge. 

3. Action; deed, obs, 
FA/CTION. /. Faction, 1 

1. A party in a ſtate. bakeſpeare, 


2. Tumult; diſcord ; diſſenſion. 
Clarendon, 
FA CTION ARY, /. [ fafjonaire, French.] 
A party man, Shakeſpeare. 
FA/CTIOUS. a. [ fafieux, French. 
1, Given to faction; loud and violent ia 


a party. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Proceeding from public diſſenſions. 
King Charles, 


FA'CTIOUSLY, ad. ¶ from fa#icus.} In a 
manner criminally diſſenſious | 
[1 King Charles, 
FA/CTIOUSNESS, ſ. [from ſactiaus.] In- 
clination to public diſſenſion. EP" 
FACTI/TIQUS. 4. [fa#itivs, Lat.] Made 
by art, in oppoſition to what is made by 
nature, | Boyle. 
FA'CTOR. /. [faFeur, French.] An agent 
for another; a ſubſtituce, South. 
FA'CTORY. /. [from faFer.] | 
1. A houſe or diſtrict inhabited by traders 
in a diſtant country. | 
2. The traders embodied in one place. 
FACTO'TUM, ſ. [fac totum, Latin.] A 
ſervant employed alike in all kinds of buſi- 
neſs : as Scrub in the Stratagem. 
FACTURE, ſ. [ French.] The act or man- 
ner of making any thing. | 
FA/CULTY, . | faculte, Fr. facultas, Lat.] 
1. The power of doing any thing; ability. 
voker, 
2, Powers of the mind, imagination, rea- 
ſon, memory, Swift. 
3. [Io phyfick.} A power or ability to 
perform any action natural, vital, and ani- 
mal. Quincy. 
4. A knack; habitual excellence; dexte- 


' rity. Clarendon, 
5. Quality; diſpoſition or habit of good or 
Il, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Power; authority. Shakeſpeare. 


7. Privilege; right todo any thing. Hooker. 
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8. Faculty in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and proſeſſors of the ſeveral ſci- 
ences. 
FACU ND. a. [ facundus, Latin.] Elo- 
quent. 1 8 
To a A'DDLE. v. n. To trifle; to toy; to 
play. 
To FADE. v. n. ( fade, French. ] 
1. To tend from greater to leſs vigour; to 
grow weak, 
2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker 
colour, Boyle. 
3. To wither 1 A8 A vegetable. Iſaiab. 
4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh, 


Addiſ On, / 


5. To be naturally not durable; to be tran- 
ſient. Locke. 
To FADE. v. 4. To wear away, to reduce 
to languor, - Dryden. 
To FADGE. v. #. [3efezan.] 
1. To ſuit; to fit; to have one patt con- 
ſiſtent with another. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To agree; not to quarrel, Hudibras. 
3. To ſucceed; to bit. L*Eftrange. 
FA'CES. ſ. [Latin.] Excrements; ſettlings; 
dregs, Quincy. 
To FAG, v. 4. | fatigo, Latin.) To grow 
weary ;z to faint with wearineſs: a word 
ſcarce ved. Mackenzie, 
FAGE'ND. ſ. [from fag ano end. | 
1. The end of a web of cloth. 

2. The refuſe or meaner part of any thing, 
of Fanſhaw, 
FA'GOT, ſ. | faged, Welſh ; fagor, Fr.] 

1. A bundle of ſticks bound together for 
the fire, | | 

2. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter roll, 

but not really exiſting. 

To PA GOT. v. a. [rom the noun.] To 
tie up; to bundle. Dryden. 
To FAIL. v. n. [ failler, French, ] 

I. To be deficient; to ceaſe from former 
plenty; to fall ſhort, - Locle. 

2. To de extinct; to ceaſe ta be produced. 

| 1 WA Palms, 
To ceaſe; to periſh; to be loſt, 

, od foes Addiſen, 

4. To die; to loſe life, . 

8. To fink; to be torn down. ſaiab. 

5. To decay; to decline; to languiſh, 

7. To miſs; not to produce its effect. 

3. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a de- 

fign, 

9 To be deficient in duty. Male. 
To AIL. UV, As 
1. To deſert; not to continue to affiſt or 
ſupply. Sidney. Locle. 
2. Not to abſt; to neglect; io omit to 
help. * Davies. 
3. To omit; not to perform, Dryden. 
4 To be wanting.to, Kings, 


- 
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FAIL. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Miſcarriage; miſs; unſucceſia 
2, Omimon; non- performance 
3. Deficience; want. 


aden 
4. Death; extinRion, Sari 
FAILING. / [from fall.] Defciew; q 
perfection; lapſe, 
FAFLURE /, {from fail.] 
I. Deficience ;z ceſſation, Wakyl 
2. Omiſſion; non-performance; li, 
3. A lapſe; a Night fault. 
FAIN, a, [ peazu, Saxon. ] 
1. Glad; merry; cheerful; fl 


2. Forced ; obliged; compelled, 2 
FAIN, ad. f from the adjective.] Gl 
very deſirouſly. 
To FAIN, v. n. | from the noun,] Tink 
to deſire fondly. - Jak 
Te FAINT. v. a. Faner, French. 
I. To decay; io wear or viſt ap 
quickly, 
2. To loſe the animal funRiow; wi 
motionleſs. Guin 
3- To grow feeble. bn 
4. To fink into dejection. I 
To FAINT, v. a. To deject; tote; 
to enfeeble. 
FAINT, a, | fane, French.) 
1. Languidz weak; feeble, 
2. Not bright; not vivid; vot bg 


3. Not loud; not piercing} MW 
4+ Feeble of body. 1 
5. Cowardly ; timorous; ang 


6. Dejected; depreſſed. bes 
. Not vigorous; not die. I 
FAINTHEA'/RTED, {| ſaint an de 
Cowardly; timorous. lab 
FAINTHEA'RTEUCLY, ad, I 
bearted. | Timorouſly. l 
FAIN 1 HEA'RTEDNESS, / [f1w# 
bearted.] Cowardice z timoroulith 
FA/INTING. ſ. [from faint.) Dent 
animal mode. 
| temporary loſs of animal _ 
FA/INTISHNESS, J, [from fe 1 
neſs in a flight degree; inf 
bility. | | 
FA'INTLING. 4. {from fait] L 
feeble-=mizded,- A 
FA “INTL V. 24. [from faint.] 
1. Feebly ; languidly. 


2. Not in bright colour. * 
3. Without force of rep Jaun 


4. Without firength of boy, 9 
5+ Not vigorouſly ; not Lg 
| 4” 


1 


a 

FAI 
Timorouly; with dejection; without 
Fit. enbam. 
NTNESS. ſ. [from . 
Languer; feebleneſs z want of ſtrength. 
InaQtivity; want of vigour. Spenſer. 
Hmorouſneſt; deſection. Shakeſpeare, 
NTY. a. {from falnt.] Weak ; feeble; 
deuid. Dryden. 

N. a [pezen, Saxon. ] 
Beautifulz elegant of features; hand- 
pe. Shakeſpeare. 
Not black; not brown; white in the 


plexion, Hale. 
Pleaſing to the eye. Shakeſpeare. 
Clear; pure. Beyle. 


Not cloudy; not foul; not tempeſtu- 
$ 


Favourable; proſperous. Prior, 
Likely to ſucceed. Shakeſpeare. 
Equal; juſt. Shakeſpeare, 
Not effected by any infidious or unlaw- 

| methods, Temple, 
. Not practiſing any fraudulent or inſi- 
pus arts, Pope. 
Open; direct. Dryden. 


Gentle; mild; not compulloty, 


8 enſer. 

. Mild ; not ſevere, ton, 
; Plesfingz civil, Shakeſpeare. 
, Equitablez not injuriouss Miton, 
, Commodious ;' eaſy, Shakeſpeare. 


R. ad. | from the adjeQive, ] 
Gently; decemlyz without violence, 


2 Locke. 
Cwilly z complaifantly, Sbate peare. 
Hapily; ſucceſsfully, Shakeſpeare. 
On good terms, Collier. 


A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 

| Dryden. 
Honeſty ; juſt dealing. © Arbutbnot, 
R. |. [ foire, French, ] An annual or 
ned meeting of buyers and ſellets, 


Arbuthnct. 
RING, /. [from fair,] A prefent given 
a fair, Ben Jonſon, 


RLY, ad. [from fair. 

Beautifully, F ] 
Commodiouſly ; conveniently. Dryden, 
. ; juſtly ; without ſhift, 
ngenuoully; plainly z openly, Pepe. 
Candidly ; without finiftrous interpret- 


- Dryden. 
ithout violence to right reaſon. 

; Dryden. 
> Without blots, N 2% ere. 


Completely ; without any deficience. 
1 ſ. {from fair.] 3 
aut ; elegance of form. Sidney. 
oneſty ; candour; ingenuity. 
Atterbury, 
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FA/IRSPOKEN, a. [from fair and ſpeak, ] 
Bland and civil in language and add: eſs, 
Hooker, 
FAVRY. ſ ſpaphs, Saxon, ] 
1. A kind of fabled being ſuppoſed to ap- 
pear in a diminutive human form, and to 
dance in the meadows, and reward cleans 
lineſs in houſes; an elf; a fay. 
2. Enchantreſs, Shakeſpeare. 
FAIRY. a. 
1. Given by fairies, Dryden. 
2. Belonging to fairies, Shakeſpeare, 
FA'IRYSTONE. ſ. A ſtone found in gravel 
pits, 
FAITH. ſ. , French. ] 
1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 
Heoler Hammond. 
2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths he!d by 
the Chriſtian church. Acht. Com. Prayer. 
3. Truſt in God, Swifte 
4. Tenet held. Shakeſpeorts 
5. Truft in the honeſiy or veracity of ano- 
ther, 


6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. Milton. 


7. Honour; ſocial confidence, 

8. Lincerity ; honeſty ; veracity. 
Shakeſpeares 
Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden, 


9. Promiſe given, 
FAI'THBREACH /. [ faith and breach. 

Breach of fidelity; ferfidy, Shakeſpeare. 
FAI'THED. a: [from faith.] Honeſt 5 ſin- 

cere, Shakeſpeare, 
FAITHFUL. a. [ faith and full. } 

1. Firm in adherence to the truth of reli. 


gion. Epbefians, 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to alle- 
giance. Milton. 


3. Honeſt; uptight; without fraud. 
4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe. 
Dryden, 
FAI/THFULLY. ad. [from faithful. ] 
1. With firm belief in religion. 
2. With full confidence in God, 
3. Wich firict adherence to duty. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
4. Without failure of performance. 
5. Sincerely; with ſtrong promiſes, 
Bacon. 
6. Honeſtly; without fraud. 
7. Confiden ly; ſteadily. Shakeſpeare. 
FAI'THFULNESS, /. [from unf, 
1. Honefty ; yeracity, ſalmt. 
2. Adherence to duty; loyalty. Dryden, 
FAI'THLESS. 4. 12 faith. } 
1. Without belief in the revealed truths of 
religion; unconverted. Hooker. 
2. Perfidious; diſloyal ; not true to duty. 


S bateſpeare, 


FAI/THLESSNESS. ,. [from faitbleſs. } 
1. Treachery; perfidy, 


57 2 2. Un- 
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2. -Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
FAI'TOUR. /. { faitard, Fr.] A ſcoundrel; 
a raſcal; a mean fellow, Spenſer, 
FAKE. /. "A coil of rope. Haris. 
FALCA PE. / [from fax. falcis, Latin. I A 
horſe is ſaid to make falcades, when he 
throws himſelf upon his haunches two or 
three times, as in very quick curvets. 
FA'LCATED. a. [ falcatus, Latin. ] Hook- 
ed; bent like a ſcythe, Harris, 


FALCA'TION, Crookedneſs, Brown. 
FA/LCHIN. . 2 French. ] A ſhort 
crooked ſword; a cymeter. Dryden, 

FA/LCON. /. | faulcon, French. ] 
I. A hawk trained for ſport, Walton. 
2. A ſort of cannon. Harris, 


FA/LCONER, /. { faulconnier, French. ] One 

who breeds and trains hawks, em ple. 
FA LCONET. J. [falconnette, French. A 
ſort of ordnance. 


FA LD AGE. |. | faldagium, barbarous Lat. ] | 


A privilege reſerved of ſetting up folds for 
ſheep. Harr, 3. 
FA LD ING. ſ. A kind of coarſe cloth. 
FA LDSTO OGL. /. [ald or fold and lool. ] 
A kind of flool placed at the ſouth fide of 
the altar, at which the kings of nd 
kneel at their coronation. 
Jo FALL. v. 3. pret. I fel/; compound pret. 
I have fallen or faln. | pellan, ey 
1. To drop from a higher place, 
Shakeſpeare, 
2. To drop from an ereQ to a prone 
poſture, 
3. To drop; to be held no longer. As. 
4. To move down any deſcent. Burnet, 
To drop ripe from the tree, Iſaiab. 
e. To paſs at the outlet: as a river. 
Arbuthnot, 
7. To be determined to ſome particular 
direction. Cbeyne. 
8. To apoflatiſe;z to depart from faith or 
goodneſs. Milton, 
9. To die by violence, Milton, 
10, To come to a ſudden end, Davies, 
11. To be degraded from an high ſta- 
tion. 
12. To decline from power or empire, 
' Addiſon. 
15: To enter into any ſtate worſe than the 
former. Dryden. 
14. To decreaſe; to be diminiſhed, 
15. To ebd; to grow ſhallow, 
16. To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs 
price. 
17. To fink; not to amount to the full, 
18. To be rejected; to become null. 
19. To decline from violence to calm- 
neſs. 
20. To enter into any new ſtate of body 
er mind; | Knoellet, 


24. To come by chance; to lg 


| is 
28. To handle or treat dire, 4% 


ment. 


prudence. 


to fade. 


43. To FALL down, To profrur i 
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21, To gab into an air 9 
dejection. 

22. To fink below nell 
pariſon. 
23. To happen; to befl. 


2 5 To come in a ſtated method, I 
26. To come unexpected). 

27. To begin any thing vith u 
vehemence, 


29. To come vindictively, a a jab 


30. To come by any miſchancetwm 
poſſeſſor. bk 
31. To drop or paſs by euch 

ns 


32+ To come forcibly and irreiiill 
3. To become the property of ung 
ot, chance, inheritance, Laa 


34+ To languiſh ; to grow fin 
35. To be born; to be jeu 
re 


6, To FALL a . To lean, 
3 Way — 
37. To FALL away, To revolt; waa 
allegiance. is 
38. To FALL away, To apolat 
39. To FALL away, To petilij wi 
0 
40. To FALL away, To declinepuuli 


41. To FALL back, To fail of 1pm 
2. . 
Farr back, To recede; Uf, 


away. 


in adoration. 
44. To FALL down, To 4 20 
fand. 

45. To FALL down, To bend u % 
ant. i 
46. To Fart from, To nch bh 
part from adherence, lows 
47» To FALL in, To concur; v 
cide, 
48. To comply; to yield 5 * i 
To FaLt off, To epi) 
— * lag 
50. To FALL off, 
away. f 
51. To FALL off. To apofatic 
52. To FALL en. To begin a9 


any thing. 
7 4 Tombs 


To periſh; u 


53. To FALL on. 


revolt; 
To ys 
Set 
5 


54+ To FALL over, 
lert from one fide to the 


fart out, To quarrelz to jar. 
Si 4. 

„Fart out, To happen 3 

„ Fart to, To begin eagerly to 


alt ts, To apply himſelf to. 

„at under. To be ſudject to. 
1860 Taylor. 

„Fal t under. To be ranged with. 


Addiſon. 


o FALL Aon. To attack; to in- 


o FALL un. To attempt. 


Helder. 
2 FALL n. To ruſh againſt. 
Addiſon, 
Lo, & 
b drop; io let fall. n 544 
þ fink ; to depreſs. acon, 


> diminiſh in value; to let fink ia 
Locke, 

þ yean ;3 to bring forth. 
Shakeſpeare. 

J. [from the verb.] 

he act of dropping from on high. 

de act of tumbling from an erect 

e. Shakeſpeare, 

he violence ſuffered in dropping from 

gb, Locke. 


uin; diſſolution, Denham. 
bownfal ; loſs of greatneſs; declenſion 
eminen.ez degradation. Daniel, 
ſeclenſian of greatneſs, power, or do- 
n. Hcoler. 
Iiminutionz decreaſe of price, Child. 
ſeclination or diminution of ſound ; 


'o mufick. Milton. 
Declivity ; ſteep deſcent, Bacon, 
ataract; caſcade. Pope. 


The outlet of a current into any other 
r, Addiſon, 
Autumn ; the fall of the leaf. 

; Diyden. 
Any thing that falls in great quanti- 
% a fall of ſnow, . 
The act of felling or cutting down. 
R CLOUS. a. { fallacieux, French, ] 
rocueing miſtake ; ſophiſtical. 
. . South, 
«eitful; mocking expeQation.. 

Milton, 

"CIOUSLY, ad. [from fallacious.] 
lt:cally ; with purpoſe to deceive, 


Brown 
ACIOUSNESS, « [f ei 
. to deceive, / l N 1 n 
Ae. .. | fallacia, Latin. ] Sophiſm; 
al ik deceitful CHAD . 


ach; overthrow z deſtruction incurred. 
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FALLIBVLITY. .. [from fallible.] Liable- 


neſs to be deceived. Watts. 
FA'LLIBLE. a. [ falh, Latin.) Liable to 
errour, Taylor. 
FA'LLING. /. [from fall, ] Indentings op- 
poſed to prominence, Addiſon. 


FA/LLINGSICKNESS, ſ. [fall and fick+ 
neſs, ] Thre epilepſy; a diſeaſe in which 
the patient is without any warning de- 
prived at once of his ſenſes, and falls 
down. 

FA LLOW. a. [palepe, Saxon. ] 

1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 


Clarendon, 
2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of 
tillage, | Hayward. 
3. Plowed, but not ſowed. Howel. 


4. Unplowed ; uncultivated, Shakeſpeards 
5. Unoccupied; neglected. Hudibras. 
FA'LLOW, J. {from the adjedtive.] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 
again. Mortimer. 
2. Ground lying at reſt. Rowe. 
To FA'LLOW. v. z. To plow in order to a 
ſecond plowing. Mortimer. 
FA'LLOWNESS. /. [ſrom fallow, ] Bar- 
renneſs ; an exemption from bearing fruit, 
Doane. 
FALSE. a. [ falſus, Latin.] 
1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
is not thought. Shale ſpeare. 
2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that 


which does not exiſt, Dawes. 
3. Suppoſititious; ſuecedaneous. Bacon. 
4. Deceiving expectation. L' Eftranges 


5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety, 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. Not honeſt z not juſt, Donne. 
7. Treacherous; perfidious z traiterous. 
8. Counterfeit; bypocritical ; not real. 
79 FALSE. v. a, | from the noun. ] 
1. To violate by failure of veracity, | 
S r. 
2. To deceive. 2 
3. To defeat; to balk; to evade, 
| 5 
FALSEHE / ARTED. a. [falſe and 2 
n perfidious z deceitful; hol- 
ow, 
FALSEHOOD. ſ. [from falſe, ] 
1. Want of truth; want ot veracity, 
2. Want of honeſty z treachery, 
Milicn. 
3. A lie; a falſe aſſertion, 
FA/LSELY.- ad. [ from falſe.] 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly, 
ä Government of the Tongue, 
2. Erroneouſly ; by miſtake, 
3- Perfidiouſly ; treacherouſly, 
FA'/LSENESS. /. {from falſe, ] 
1, Contrariety to truth. a ; 
2, Want 


omalriage. 5 
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2. Want of veracity ; violation of promiſe, 
| e Tillotfon. 
3. Duplicity ; deceit, Hammond. 
4. Treachery; perfidy; traitorouſneſs, 
| Ropers. 
FA'LSER, /. [from falſe.] A deceiver. 
FALSIFY ABLE. 4. [from falfify.] Liable 
to be counterteited, 
FALSIFICA4/TION, ſ. [ falſification, Fr.] 
x The act of counterfeiting any thing ſo 
as to make it appear what it is not, 
Bacon. 
2. Confotation. Broome. 
FA/LSIFIER, ſ. [from fai. 
1. One that counterfeits; one that makes 
any thing ſeem what it is not. Boyle, 
2. A liar. 


2. To confute; to prove falſe. 

Addiſon, 
3. To violate by falſehood, : Knolles, 
To FA'LSIFY, v. 3. To tell lies. 


South, 

FA'LSITY. g. [falfras, Latin,] 
1. Falſehood; contrariety to truth. 
| a Sandys. 


2. A lye; an errour, Glanville, 


To FA'LTER, v. 2. [ vaultur, Iſlandick.] 


1. To heſitate in the utterance of words. 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 
\ Shakeſpeare, 

3. To fail. in any act of the underſtand - 

ing. Locke. 
To FA'LTER, v. 4. To cleanſe; to ſift. 
FA'LTERINGLY, gd. | from fatter. ] With 

hefitation; with difficulty, 


; To FA'MBLE, Vs Its [ fambler, Daniſh. ] To 


hebtate. Skinner, 
FAME. /. ¶ fama, Latin, ] | 
1. Celebrity; renown, Addiſon. 
2: Report; rumour, Jeſ. 
FTA“ MED. . [ from fame. ] Renowned; ce- 
lebrated; much talked of, Dryden. 


FA MELESS. 4. Without fame. May. 
FAMULIAR. 4. [ familiaris, Latin.] 
1. Domeſtick; relating to a family. 


a Pope. 
2. Affable; not formal; eaſy in conver- 
ſation, | Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unceremonious z free. Sidney, 
4. Well known. Watts, 


8 Well acquainted with; accuſtomed, 
Common; frequent. Locke. 


7. Eaſy; unconſtrained, Addiſon, 
$, Too nearly acquainted. Camden, 


FAMPLIAR. ſ. An intimate; one long 
acquainted. ogers. 

FAMILIA'RITY. ſ. [ familiarite, French, 
1. Eafineſs of converſation z omiſſion o 
ceremony. 


F AN 
2. Acquaintance ; habitude, 
3. Eaſy intercourſe, 
To FAMULIARIZE, . «, 
French. ] 
1. To make eaſy by habitude, 
2. To bring down from a fue . 
ſuperiority, 4 
FAMUILIARLY, ad, [from foniin | 
1. Unceremoniouſly ; with i 


2. Commonly ; frequen'ly, 
. Exfily ; without formality, | 

FAMTLLE. [en famille, French,|þ 
mily way. 

FA'MILY. . [ familia, Latin,] 
1. Thoſe who live in the fant 
houſehold. | 
2. Thoſe that deſcend from wet 
progenitor ;z a race; a generation 
3. A claſs; a tribe; a ſpecies, 

FA'MINE, . ¶ famine, French, 
of food; dearth, 

To FA'MISH. v. 4. {from fan, la 
1. To kill with hunger; to m 

$ 


2. To kill by deprivation of u 
ceſſary. 1 
To FA MIS H. v. . To die of hung 
FANMISHMENT. ,. [from faniþ| 
of food, 1 
FAMO'SITY. g. Renown, 
FAMOUS, 4. | fameux, French.) 
ed; celebrated, Peach 
FA'MOUSLY. ad. [from fannt 
celebrity; with great fame. 
FAN. ſ. {wannus, Latin. 
1. An infttument uſed by lade f. 
the air and cool themſelves, 
2. Any thing ſpread out like? 
fan, : Vs 
3. The inftroment by which wen 
blown away, * 
4. Any thing by which the at 
5. An inſtrument to raiſe the 


To FAN, . is f 
1. To cool or recreate with * 


2. To ventilate; to affect by ar 
motion, 7 
3. To ſeparate, as by wing, 


FANA'TICISM, J. [from fo 


| 

thuſiaſm ; religious freut). j1 | th 
FANA'TICK. 4. { fanatics, L b. 
thufiaſtick; ſuperſtitious. | =. 
FANA'TICK, /. [from the r 


enthuſiaſt; a man mad w. 5 
FA'NCIFUL, a. [fancy and fi"), 
1. Imaginative ; rather guided 7 
tion than reaſon. 1 

2 


FAN 

e imagination, not the 
nd PATE Hayward. 
ul. . {from fanciful.] Ac- 
» to the wildneſs of imagination- 
FULNESS, { [from fanciful. ] Ad- 
to the pleaſores of - ©, nog 
, , [pbantafia, Latin. ; 
2 A power by which the 
forms to itſelf images and repreſenta- 


Granville, 
opinion bred rather by the imag na- 
| — the reaſon, Clarendon, 


de: idea ; conception of things, 
ez idea; b A 
2ez conception z thought, 
Shakeſpeare. 
ination; liking 3 fondoels, 
e Upg Caller. 
price; humour; whim, Dryden, 
lick ; idle ſcheme ; vagary- 
L' Eftrange, 
nething that pleaſes or entertains. 
Bacon, 
CY, v. 2. [from the noun,] To 
e; to believe without being able to 
Sprat. 
(CY, v 4. 
pourtray in the mind; to imegine. 
like ; to be pleaſed with. 
Raleigh, 
MO/NGER, ſ. One who deals in 
of imagination. Shakeſpeare. 
SICK. 2. [fancy and ak One 


liſtemper is in has own mind. 


L' Eftrange. 
are, French.] A temple conſe- 
to religion. Phillips, 


RON. ſ. French. ] 
bully; a hector. | 
bluſtecer 3 a boaſter of more than he 


RONA'DE, ſ. [from Tr Fr.] 
Mer; 2 tumour of fi ctitious dignity. 
Swift, 
G. v. a, [rangan, Saxon.] To 
to gripe; to clutch, Shakeſpeare. 
J. [from the verb.] 

long tuſks of a boar or other ani - 


; Shak e. 
e nails; the talons. —_ 

Y ſhoot or other thing by which hold 
n Evelyn. 


long teeth ; furniſhed with inſtru- 

bla 1mitation of fangs. Phillips. 
E. þ [from pangan, Saxon. ] Silly 

Pt; trifling ſcheme. 

ED. a, [from fungle.] It is ſcarcely 


ut in new fangled ; vainly fond of 
& wits be in defire new- 


Aſcham, 


orm, Dryden. 


D. a. [from fang. ] Furniſhed with. 


F AR 


FA/NGLESS. a. {from fang. ] Toothleſs; 
without teeth, Shakeſpeare. 
FA/NGOT, ſ. A quantity of wares, | 
FA'NNEL. | fanon, French.] A fort of 
ornament like a ſcarf, worn about the left 
arm of a maſs prieſt. 
FA/NNER. ſ. [from fan. ] One that plays a 
fan, | eremiah, 
FA'NTASIED. ſ. [from fantaly.} Filled 
with fancies, * bakeſpeares 
FANTA'SM, ſ. [See PHanTASM-. 
FANTA'/STICAL, - 
FANTASTICK. : a. [fantoftique, Fr. ] 
1. Irrational; bred only in the imagina- 
tion. 
2. Subſiſting only ia the fancy; imaginary, 
3. Capricious; humourous ;z unſteady, 

4. Whimfical ; fancitul, Sidney. Addiſon, 
FANTA/STICALLY. ad. {from fantaflical.] 
1. By the power of imagination, | 

2. Capriciouſly ; humourouſly, 


aii 
3. Whimfically, - retu. 
FANTA'STICALNESS, 2 % [from fanta- 


FANTA'STICKNESS, S filial. ] 
1. Homourouſneſs z mere compliance with 
fancy, | 
2, Whimſicalneſs; unreaſonableneſs. 


T UN 
3. Caprice; unſteadineſs, 858 
FA'NTASY. ſ. [fantefie, French. ] 
1. Fancy; imagination; the power of ima. 
gining. Davies. Newton, 
2. Idea; image of the mind, Spenſer, 
3- Humour; inclination, Whi'g:fte, 
FAP. 3. Fuddled; drunk. Shakeſpeare. 
FAR. ad. | reon, Saxon. ] 
1. To great extent in length. Prior, 
2, To a great extent every way. Prior. 
3. To a great diſtance progreſſively, 
Shakeſpeares 
4. Remotely ; at a great diſtance. 
Xrolles. 
5 To a diſtance. Raleigh. 
6, In a great part. Judges. 
7. In a great proportion; by many de- 
grees, 
8. To a great height; magnificently. 
Shakeſpeare, 
9. To a certain point; to a certain oegree. 
Hammond. Tillotſon. 
10. It is uſed often in compoſition; as, 
* tin 5 Far- „ 
N 4 7. and fetcb.] A deep 
ſtratagem. Hudibras, 
FAR-FE/TCHED. 2. [ far and fetcb.] 
1. Brought from places remote. Milton. 
2. Studiouſly ſought; elaborately ſtrained. 
. % Smith, 
FAR-PIE/RCING. 4. [ far and p_ 
$rikiog, or penetrating a great e — 


. 
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FAR. SHOO/TING. 3. Shooting to a great FARRA/GINOUS. a, [from fol 


"giſftance, Formed of different mater, 
FAR. 424. n FAR RA GO. 1. [Latin, 4 wil 
1. Diſtant; remote. Dryden. confuſedly of ſeveral ! iogretinzy 
2. From Far. From a remote place. ley, 1 


FR. / [contratied from farrow, | as FA RRIER. . [ ferrier, dl 


pig“. Puffer, 1. A (her of horſe:, 
To FARCE. v. a. [ farcio, Latin. ] 2. One who profeſſes the wi h 
x. To ſtuff; to fill with mingled j-pre= horſes, 
dients. Carexy, To FA RRIER. v. . [ From tle a 
2. To extend ; to ſwell out. praQtiſe phyfick or chituymayd 


Shakeſpeare, F 9 Feanb, Sun] 
FARCE. FS. [ farcer, 8 to mock.) A F l 2 
dramatick repreſentation written without To 'F: A'RROW, v. a To vi 


regularity. Dryden. bli 
i a. [from farce.] * to 3 . [ren, Saxon.] Wa! 3e 
aice, Nat 

7 A'RCY, . [farcin, Fr.] The leproſy of To 7 A RT. v. 4. To break vin 
| horſes. FA'RTHER. ad, [We ought tom An 
FA'RDEL. . | fardello, Italian.] A bundle; tber, and furtheft, p>piSop, poly T 
a little pack. Shakeſpeare, At a greater diſtance; v1 ou 
To FARE. v. n. [panan, Saxon, ] . tance; more remotely, 5 
1. Jo go; to paſs; to travel, Fairfax. FARTHER. a. ¶ ſuppoſed frnſy To 
a. To be in a ſtate good or bad, Waller, probably from forts, ] To 

23. To proceed in — train of conſequences 1. More remote. 
good or bad. Milton. 2. Longer; tending to a gn To 

4+ To happen to any one well or ill. 

South, FARTHER ANCE, /. [more yoo To 


5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained, tberance.] 4 _ 
Briwn, FARTHERMO/RE. ad. I mom 


FARE, 1. from the arb. ] thermore, | Peſides; over and a Ap 
x. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or wiſe, | kom 

dy water, Dryden, To FA'RTHER. v. a, [more pul 
2. Food prepared for the table; . e ther. ] To promote; to fai Ob 
 FAREWE/LL. ad. vance. Ha. 
1. The parting compliment; adieu. FA RTHEST. ad. ſ mere proper eg no 


Shakeſpeare, . At the greateſt diſtance, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſ= 2. To the greateſt diſtance, 
Lon of ſeparation without kindnefs. FA/RTHE>T, a. Moſt diſtant; w 
Waller. FA/RTHING, ſ. [peopShng d 
FAREWE'LL. /. Leave; act of departure. t. The fourth of a penn). 
Milton. 2. Copper money. 
FARINA'CEOUS, a. [from ferins, Latin.] 3. It is uſed ſometimes ee 
Mealy ; taſting like meal. Arbuthuot, licals as, it is not worth 
FARM, /. [ Ferne, French.] proverbial. 
1. Ground let to a tenant 3 ground culti- FA'RTHINGALE. / Abend 
vated by another man upon condition of the petticsat, 


paying part of the profit, Hayward. FA/RTHINGSWORTH. * 4:0 | * 
2. The ſtate of lands let out to _ culture ſold for a farthing. p 
of tenants. Spenſer, FA'SCES, ſ. [Lain.] Rods ancient = 
To FARM, v. a. [from the noun. ] before the conſuls, . 


1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. FA'SCTA. ſ. [ Latin. ] A fl; 6l 
2. To take at a certain rate. Camden, FA'SCIATED. a. { from albu la. 
3. To cukivate land. 85 with fillets. 


FA'RMER, /. ferwier, French, ] FASCIA'TION.' /. [ faſcia, lat] 1 — 
1. One who cultivates hired ground, | Fir 


Shakeſpeare. To 'FA'SCINATE. v. 6. [fi 
2. One who cultivates ground. Mortimer. To bewitch ; to enchant; 1 
FA'RMOST, 4. I ſuperlative of far.] Moſt ſome wicked and ſecret mm, 

diſtant, | ryden, ou | 
FA'RNESS. % [from far.] Diſtance; re- FASCINATION, /. [from for 
motene ſe. Carew, power or act of bewitchitz /e ; 47 


FAS 
INE, ſ. [French.] A faggot. | 


Addiſon. 
INOUS, 2. [faſcinum, Lat.] Cauſed 
Bing by witchcraft, H 


ION, / French. 
Form ; 4 of any thing with 


xd to appearance. Luke, 

he make or cut of cloaths. 
Shakeſpeare, 

anner z fort; way. Hayward. 


Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any do- 
tick ornament'. Shakeſpeare, 
uſlom; general practice. Tilletſon. 
Manner imitated from another; way 
Wed by precedent. Shakeſpeare. 
EG cncral aoprobation 3 mode. Pope 

Rank ; condition above the vulear, 
Raleigh. 
Any thing worn, Shakeſpeare, 
The farcy; a diſtemper in horſes ; the 
ſes I-profſy, Shakeſpeare. 
WSHION, v. 4. [ fagonner, French. ] 
To form; to mould; to figure, Raleigh. 

To fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 
St enſer. 

To caſt into external appearance, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To make according to the rule pre- 
ded by cuſtom, | Locke. 
HIONABLE. a. [from fafbian.] 

Approved by cuſtom ; eſtabliſhed by 
om. Rogers. 
Made according to the mode, Dryden. 
Obſervant of the mode. Shakeſpeares 


nobility. 

ION ABLEN ESS. f. [from faſpion- 
E.] Modiſh elegance. oc ke. 
HIONABLV. ad. [from faſbionable.] 
a manner conformable to cuſtom; with 
liſh elegance. Scath, 
HIONIST. / [from fafoion.] A fol- 
er of the mode; a coxcomb. 
AST, v. n, [faſtan, Gothick, ] 

To abſtain from food. Bacon, 
To mortify the body by religious abſti- 
ee. Bible, 
. (from the verb.] | 
Abliinence from food, Taylor: 
Religious mortification by abſtinence z 


Nous humiliation, Atrerbury. 

* (Fepr, Savon] 

. immoveable. Milton. 

=, impregnable. ow . 

Deep; ſound, Shakeſpeare. 
Tm in adherence, Aſcbam. 


* Hel, Welch. ] Speedy; uick ; 


= : 
437 and looſe, Uncertain ; variable 


daſt a 
ry Sidney, 


Having rank above the vulgar, and be- 


aVvVietsh, - 


F AT 


FAST. ad. 
1. Firmiy; immoveably, Shakeſpeare. 
2. Cloſely; nearly. Kunolless 
3. Swiſtly ; nimbly. Daniel, 
4. Frequently, Hammond. 


To FA'SVEN. v. 4. [from faft.]J 
1. To make faſt; to make firm, Dryden. 
2. To hold together; to cement; to link. 
3. To affix; to conjoin. Swift. 
4. To ſtamp; to impreſs, Shakeſpeare, 
5. To ſettle; to confirm. Decay of Hiecy. 
6. To lay on with ſtrength. Dryden, 

To FA'STEN, v. =. To fix himſelf; 

FA'STENER, /. {from faften.] One that 
makes faſt or firm. 


. FA'STER. /, {trom faſt.] He who abſtains 


from f J. 
FASTHANDED. a. [ faft and band.] Ava- 
riciousz cloſehanded ; covetons. Bacon. 
FAST:DIO'/SITY. /. [from faftidious.} Diſ- 
dainfulneſs. wit. 
FAS TI DIOUS. 4. \ foftidioſus, Lat.] Diſ- 
dainful; ſqueamiſh; delicate to a vice. 
Ben Jonſon. South, 
FASTI/DIOUSLY. @. [from faſtidious. ] 
Diſdainfully ; ſqueamilhly, 
Government of the Tongue, 
FASTI'GIATED. 4. [/aftigiatus, Latin. ] 
Roofed with a ſlope. 


. FA'STINGDAY. . [faft and day.] Day 


of mortification by abſtinence. aylars 
FA'STNESS. F [trom faſt. ] - 
1. Firmneſs ; firm adherence, Bacon, 
2. Strength; ſecurity. | Davies, 
3: A ſtrong place; a place. not eabily 
orced. 
4. Cloſeneſs; conciſeneſs; not diffuſion, 
A cham, 


FA/STUOUS. a. [ faftzoſus, Lat.] Proud ; 
haughty. 
FAT. 4. [Fæer, Saxon.] 

1. Fullfedz plump; fleſhy, Arbuthner. 
a. Coarſe; groſs; dull, Dryden, 
3. Wealthy; rich. | Milton. 
FAT, /. An oily and ſulphureous part of 

the blood, depoſited in the cells of the 


membrana adipoſa, from the innumera- . 
dle little veſſels which are ſpread among 


. them. 5 
FAT, /. [Fær, Saxon. ] A veſſel in which 


any thing is put to ferment or be ſoaked, 
commonly written vat. 
To FAT. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To make 


fat; to fatten. Abbot, 
To FAT. v. 2. To grow fat; to grow full 
fleſhed. L* Eftrange, 
FA'/TAL, a. [ Fatalis, Latin.] . 
1, Deadly; mortal; deſtructive; cauſing 
deſtruction. Dryden. 
2. Proceeding by deſliny; inevitable; ne- 
ceſſary. Tillotſon. 
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FAT | FAT 


3- Appointed by deſtiny, Bacon, FA'THERLY, a. [from farbe b 
FA'TALIST, f. [from fate.] One who like a father. p 


maintains that all things bappen by invin- FA'THERLY, ad. In the nus x 
cible neceſſity, Matt. father, . 
FATA'LITY. 4. [fatalir?, French. ] FA/THOM. /. [yræ m, Saxon. 1 
I. Predeſtination; predetermined order or 1. A meaſure of length conta init rk e 
ſeries of things and events. South. * E 
2. Decree of fate. King Charles, 2. Reach; penetration; depth ofy Bos 
3. Tendency to danger. Browne, wvance, Slat / 
FA'TALLY. ad. [frem fatal.] | To FA'THOM, v. 4. [from the wal TT 
1. Mortally ; deſtructively; even to deith. 1. To encompaſs with the arms as Ci 
2. By the decree of fate, Bentley. orencircling, 4 


FA'TALNESS, /. {from fatal.] Invincible 2. To reach; to maſter, 


neceſſity, 3. To found; to try with rehefſu to e 
FATE. /. [ fatum, Latin] depth, « f 

1, Deſtiny; an eternal ſeries of ſueceſſire 4. To penetrate into; to find the 

cauſes, Milton. as, I cannot fathom bis deſign. UL 

2. Event predetermined, Shakeſpeare, FA/'THOM LESS. a. [from fata ng; 

3. Death; deſtruction. Dryden, 1. That of which no bottom canke Abl 

4. Cauſe of death. Dryden, 2. That of which the circumfere ce! 
FA'TED. 2. _ fate.] not be embraced. Chat LT] 

1. Decreed by fate, Dryden. FATVDICAL. a. [ fatidicus, Lain}! 


2+ Modelled in any matter by fate. Prior, phetick ; having the power to foretl 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. ; 
4 Dryden, FATIFEROUS. 4. [ fatifer, Lat] * 


» l o 
* E * 8 - i "a. I %'Y * — 


FATTHER. 1. [essen, _ mortal. prop. 
1. He by whom the ſon and daughter is FA'TIGABLE, a. [ fatigo, Latin] I. 
bepotten. Bacon, wearied, Bad- 
2. The firſt anceſtor, Romans, To FA/TIGATE. v. a, Un lu Deli 
3. The appellation of an old man. weary; to fatigve, Shai ITI 
* Camden. FA TI OU E. /. [ fatigue, French, ue; p 
4. The title of any man reverend. 1. Wearineſs; laſſitude. | 4 

4 


Shakeſpeare. 2. The cauſe of wearineſs; lab; 
5. One who has given original to any thing To FATI'GUE. v. a, | fatigue, Fi 
£ovd or bac. Geneſis, tire; to weary, 


o 
. 


6. An eccleſiaſtical writer of the firſt cen= FATKIDNEYED, a, [ fat al Det: 
tories, . Stilling fleet, Fat. —_— 
2. One who acts with paternal care and FA'TLING. / [from fat. ] A To 6 


tenderneſs, Fob, fed fat for the Naughter. | 
8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor. FA TNER. 4 [from fr.] Thi 
Addiſon, gives fatneſs. | 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. FA”TNESS. ſ. [from fat. 
4 D ens 1. The quality of being t ; dem 
10. The appellation of the firft perſon of 2. Fat; greaſe, 
the adorable Trinity, Taylor. 3. Unttuous «cr greaſy matter, 
11. The compeltation of God as Creator. 4. Oleaginouſneſs; ſſimineß. 
| Common Prayer. „Fertility; fruitfulneſs. 
FA'THER-IN-LAW. ſ. [from father. ] That which cauſes fertility. 
The father of one's huſband or wife. To FA/TTEN. v. a, {from fu. 
Addiſon, k. To feed op; to make fe 


To FA/THER, D. as 5 , 
1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. 2. To make fruitful. 


2. To ſapply with a father, wes 3. To feed grofily; © — 
3. To adopt a work, ift. ö 11 Any 

4. To aſcribe to #hy one ab his offspring, To FA/T TEN. v. 2. [from f#] 
or production. Hooker, fat ; to be pampered. . 
FA/THERHOOD. . [from father.] The FA/TUOUS, a, | fatuvs, _ 12 YOUR 
character of a father, Hall. 1. Stupid; fooliſh; feeble 0 King 
FA/THERLESS, a. [from fatter. ] Without . 

a father, * _ 2. Trnpotentz without fore. 1 Pall 


tA/THERLINESS, /. [from fathers] The FATU'ITY. /. { fatuith Fro rd 
tenderneſs of a father, g weaknels of mind. N 


FAV 


| 4. | fat and wit, ] Heavy; 
nn 6-4 + Lb 
V. 4. [from fat.] UnAuous ; olea- 
bus 5 grealy. - Bacon. 
CHION, . [See Farcxion.} A 
K ſword, D den 
WFEL. , (French.] The fruit of a 
hes of the palmtree. a 

'LLOUS, 4. | favilla, Latin. ] Con- 
pg of aſhes, Brawn, 
CON, See Farcon, 

T. . [faute, F rench.] 

ace; Night crime; ſomewhat lia- 
to cenſure. ; Hooker, 
Defet ;z; want; abſence, Shakeſpeare, 
Puzzle ; difficulty. 

ULT, v. n. [from the noun. ] To be 
ng; to fail, Spenſer, 
AULT, 5. 4. To charge with a fault; 
ceuſe. 

LITER. ſ. [from fault.] An offender. 
Fairfax. 
LTFINDER. ſ. [fault and find.] A 


lurer, 
ILTILY, ad, [from faulty. ] Not rightly; 
properly. 
TIN ESS. ſ. | from faulty. 
Badneſs ; of fon or Sidney. 
Delinquency ; actual offences, Hooker, 
PJLTLESS. a, {from fault.] Without 
t; petſect. Fairfax. 
TV. a. | fautif, French.] 
Guilty of a fault; blameable; crimi- 
Milton, 
N 2 a Hooker. 
elective ; bad in any reſpect. Bacon, 
A'VOUR, v. a. [ —— — 
To ſupport; to regard with kindneſs. 
| Bacon, 
To aſt with advantages or conve- 
ncies. Addiſon, 
- —— to; to contribute 
o reſemb / in feature. Spectator. 
OUR. .. # favor, Latin. mw | 
Shakeſpeare. 


Kindneſs; kind regard, 
Support ; defence 3 vindication. 


2 Rogers, 
Kindneſs granted, — 


pies mildneſs; mitigation of puniſh - 


= a Swift, 

— def good-will; pardon. Pſalus. 

| * ot favour; perſen or thing fa- 

oy Milton. 
eth 


ing given by a lady to be worn, 
af thing worn openly as a token. 

Shake . 

— ure; countenance. 4 ks 

K. ABLE, 4. [ favorable, French. ] 

nd; propitious; affectionate. 
* Shakeſpeare. 
d Aliative; tender ; averſe from "2 


A 


F E A 


3. Conducive to; contributing to. 
Temple. 
4. Aceommodate; convenient. Clarendon. 
. Beautiful; well favoured, Spenſer. 

FA'VOUR ABLENESS, ſ. [from favours 
able.] Kindneſ:; benignity. 

FA/VOURABLY. ad. {from favourable. ] 
Kindly ;z with favour, Rogerz. 

FA/VOURED. partici. a. 

1. Regarded with kindneſs, Pope, 
2. Featured. With <ve/l or ill, Spenſer, 

FA/'VOUREDLY. ad. With well or ill, in 
a fair or foul manner. 

FA/VOURER. /. [from favour.] One who 
favours ; one who regards with kindneſs or 
tenderneſs. Dar iel. 

FA/VOURITE. ſ. [veri, favorite, F.. ] 
1. A perſon or thing beio.cd; 0:4 re- 
garded with favour. Pape. 
2. One choſen as a companion by his ſu- 
periou r, Clarendon, 

FA/VOURLESS. 3. [from favour. ] 
INT not regarded with kind- 
ne * 

2. Uafavouring; unpropitious. Spenſer. 

FA USEN. ſ. A fort of large eel. 

Chapman, 

FA'USET. ſ. [ fasſſet,} French,] The pipe 
inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the 
I'quor, and ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot. 

FA'USSEBRAYE. /. A ſmall mount of 
earth, four fathom wide; ereQted on the 
level round the foot of the rampart. 

: Harris, 

FA'UTOR. þ [Latin ; fauteur, French. } 
Favourer ; countenancer, Ben Jonſon. 

FA'UTRESS. /. [ fautrice, Fr.] A woman 

that favours, or countenances. Chapman. 

FAWN, ſ. [an, French. A young deer, 


To FAWN, v. . 
1. To court by friſking before one: as a 
dog. Sidney. 
2. To court by any means, Seuth, 
To court ſervilely. Milton. 


FAT WNER. . man? Mer. One that 
fawns ; one that pays ſervile courtſhip. 

FA*WNINGLY. ad. from fawn.] Io a 
cringing ſervile way. 


FA'XED. 3. [ from pæx, Saxon.] Hairy, 


| Camden. 
FAY. ſ. [e, French.] 
1. A fairy; an elf. Milton. 
2. Faith. /i, French. ] Spenſer. 


FE/ABERRY, ſ. A gooſeberry. 

To FEAGUE. v. a. | fegen, German, to 
ſweep.] To whip ; to chaftiſe. 

FE'ALTY, /. | feaulte, French,] Duty due 


to a ſuperiour lord, Milton, 
FEAR. /. [peanan, Saxon. 
1. Dread; terrour z apprehenſion of dan- 


ger. Locke. 
Z 2 2 2, Awe ; 
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FEA 


2. Awe; dejection of mind. Genefes. 
3. Anxiety; ſolicitude, Maccabees, 
4. That which cauſes fear, Shakeſpeare, 


5. Something hung up to ſcare deer, 
Iſaiab. 
FEAR. /. [poenz, Saxon. ] A companion. 
Obſolete. 
To FEAR. v. a, [pes nan, Saxon, ] 
2. To dread; to cunhder with apprehen- 
ſions of terrour. : Dryden, 
2. To fright; io make afraid. Donne, 
To FEAR. v. n. 
1. To live in hortour; to be afraid, 
Shaieſpeare. 
2. To be anxious, Lryden. 
FEARFUL. 4. 
1, Timorous ; eaſily made afraid. 


Sbakeſfeare, 
2. Afraid. Davies. 
3. Awful; to be reverenced, Exodus. 
4. Terrible; dreadful, Tillotſon. 


FE'ARFULLY. ad. [from fearfu!.] 
T. Timorouſly ; in fear. Shakeſpeare. 
2, Terrivly ; dreadfully, Shake/peare, 

FE ARFULNESS. ſ. ſtrom fearful.] 

1. Timorouſneſs; habitual timidity. 
2. State of being afraid; awe ; dread. 
South, 


FE!ARLESLY. ad. [from fegri:ſs.] Without 


terrour, Decay of Piety, 
 FE'ARLESNESS. ſ. [from fear leſs. } Ex- 
emption from fear, Clarendon. 
FEARLESS. 4. [from frar.] Free from 
fear; intrepid, Temple. 
FEASIBILITY. ſ. [from fea/ible.] A thing 
practicable. Biroun. 
FE/ASIBLE. 4. | foifible, Fr.] Practicable; 
that may be effected. Glanville, 
ona ad. [from fraſible.] Praftica- 
Y. 
FEAST, ſ. Je, French. ] 
1. An entertainment of the table; a ſump- 
tucus treat of great numbers. Geneſis, 
2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing, 
” - Shakeſpeare. 
3. Something delicious to the palate. 
. 125 Locke, 
To FEAST, v. n. To eat ſumptuouſly, 
To FEAST. V. a, : | | 
1. To enterta'n ſumptu-uſly, 
2. To delight; to pamper. 
FE/ASTER. . [from fea}.] 
1. One that fares deliciouſly, Taylor. 
2. One that entertains magnificently, 
FE/ASTEFUL. a. { feaft and fall.] 
1. Feſtive ; joyful. | Ilten. 
2. Luxurious; riotove, Pope. 
FE*ASTRITE. /. [Fa and vite.] Cniiom 
o bſerved in entertainmentt. Phillips. 
FEAT. ſ. [it, French! 
1. Act; deed; action. 


Hayward. 
H ay Tx r 4 . 


Spenſer, 


To FEAZE, v. a. To untwiſt 


FEB 


2. A trick; a ludictous performuy 


FEAT. 4. [ fait, French,] 
1. Ready; ſkilful; ingeniou, 
2. Nice; neat. Shake 

FE'ATEOUS. @. Neat; dexterou 

FE'ATEQOUSLY. ad. Neatly; dert 


FE'ATHER, [pevey, Saxon, ] 
1. The plume of birds, 
2. An ornament ; an empty title 
3. [Upon a borſ-,} A fort of u 
zling hair. Fore 

To FE'ATHER. v. a. [from (he row! 
1. To dreſs in feathers, | 
2. To fit with feathers, 
3. To tread as a cock, 
4. To enrich; to adorn, 
5. To FEATHER one's nf, Tot 
together, 

FE'ATHERBED, f. [feather mi 
bed ſtuffed with feathers. - 

FE'ATHERDRIVER, /, ſfuts 
drive, | One that cleanſes ſeube 


} 


: 
; 


FE'ATHERED. 4. [from feather, 
1. Cloathed with teathers. 
2. Fitted with feathers ; cmi 
thers, as an arrow, 

FE'ATHEREDGE, /. Boards or p 
have one edge thinner than uus 
called featberedge ſtuff. 

FE/ATHEREDGED. a. ae m 
Belonging to a featheredge, 

FE/ATHERFEW. /. A plant. I 

FE/A1HERLESS. a, | from fate 
without feathers, 

FE/A THERSELLER, . [feather u 
One who ſeils teathers. 

FE'ATHERY. a. [from feather.) 7 
with feathers. | 

FE'ATLY. ad, [from feat.) Neth; 
bly. | i 

FE'ATNESS. ſ. [from feat.] Nl 

dexterity. 

FE/ATURE. .. I faiture, old Frenth]; 
1. The caſt or make of the fact, 
2. Any lineament or ſingle pute th 

To FE'ATURE. v. a, To teen“ 
tenance, W. 


* 
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rope. ; 
7, FEBRI/CITATE. v. a. [{#i® 
To be in a fever. 
FEBRIFU'GE. /. [ febris and b 
Any medicine ſerviceable 19 k : 


FEBRIFU'GE; a. Having the pet“ 
fevers, | wo 

FE'BRILE, a. [ febrilis, Lat.] (on 

a a fever cauſed by a fee. rug 


FEE 


ARY. .. I Februarivs, Latin] The 
of the 144 month of the year. 


. . ¶ cen Latin. 
eqs; lees; ſediment; 
crement, 


ſubſidence. 
Ar buthnot 0 
ENCE, 


i in. 

_ c {+ feculentio, Latin. 
»d4ineſs; quality of abounding with 
We (-d\ment. 

es; feces; ſediment ; dregs. Heyl: 
LENT. g. [feculentus, Lat.] Foul 
- excrementitious, Glanville, 
D. 4. ſecundus, Lat.] Frvuitful; 
ck. Graunt. 
IDA/TION, g. fæcurdo, Lat.] The 
making prolifick. Broctun. 
UNDIEFY. v. 4. To make fruit» 


DITY. J. [fecondite, Fr.] Fruit- 
ſs; quality ot producing or bringing 
Wordward, 
Preterite and participle paſſ. of To 
Pot e. 
RY, /. A partner; or a dependant, 
Shakeſpeare. 
RAL. a, [from fedys, Latin, j Re- 
to league or contract. 
Hammond, 
RARY, /. [from fedus, Latin.] A 
derate ; an zecomplice. Shakeſpeare. 
RATE. a. [ ſederatus, Lat.] Leagued. 
rech, Saxon, ] 
Il lands and tenements that are held 
y cknowledgment of ſuperiority to a 
r lord, : Coxvel, 
roperty z peculiarity, Shakeſpeare, 
eward; gratification z recompenſe. 
ments occaſionally claimed by per̃- 
in office. Sbabeſpeare. 
ewards paid to phyſicians or lawyers, 
ARM, /. [fee 2nd farm. ] Tenure 
bich lands are held from a ſuperiour 
Davies. 
v. 4. [from the noun.] * 
o reward; to pay. 
o bribe, Shakeſpeare. 
0 keep in hire, Shakeſpeare, 
E. a. [foible, F rench.] Weak ; de- 
ted; fickly, | Smith, 
BLE. v. a. [from the noun] To 
0; toenfeeble; to deprive of ſtrength 
peer, Shake re. 
EMINDED. a. [feeble and 2 
of mind. 
ENESS, f. [from feeble, } Weak- 
$ imbecillity ; — ay N South, 
T. ad. [from feeble, ] Weakly; with- 
3 Dieyden. 
v. 4. ¶ fodan, Goth, pe dan, Nn. 
Abe with food. &—Arbuthnot, 
o ſupply; to furniſh, Addiſons 


Sou /h. 


Theſpalomians. 


FEI 


3. To graze; to conſume by cattle, 
Mortimer, 

4. To nouriſh ; to cheriſh, Prior. 

5. To keep in hope or expectation. 


Knolles. 

6. To delight; to entertain, Bacon. 
To FEED. v. n. 

1. To take food. Shakeſpeare. 

2. To prey; to live by eating, Temple. 


3. To paſture ; to place cattle to feed. 


Exodus, 
4. To grow fat or plump. 
FEED. ſ. from the verb.] 
1. Food; that which is eaten. Sidney, 
2. Paſture, Shakeſpeare, 
FE'EDER. ſ. [from feed.] 
1, One that gives food, Denbam. 
2. An exciter; an encourager. 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. One that eats. Brown, 


4. One that eats nicely, 
To FEEL. v. n. pret, felt; part, paſſ. felt, 

[pelan, —— 

1. To have perception of things by the 

touch, Addiſon, 

2. To ſearch by feeling. 4 

3. To have a quick ſenſibility of good 


evil. Pope, 

4. To appear to the touch, Sharp, 
To FEEL, v. a. 

1. To perceive by the touch. Judges. 

2. To try; to ſound. Sbaleſpeare. 


7 To have ſenſe of, as painful or plea- 
ant. Creech, 
4. To be affected by, ' Shakeſpeares 
5. To know; to be acquainted with. 
Shakeſpe 


are. 


FEEL, ſ. [ſrom the verb.] The ſenſe of ſeel- 


ing ; the touch, Sharp. 
FEE'LER. ſ. = feel.] 
1. One that feels. Shakeſpeare. 


2. The horn or antenna of inſets. Derbam. 
FEELING. particip. a. [ from feel.] 


1. Expreſſive of great ſenſibility. Sidney. 

2. Senſibly felt. Sautherne. 
FEE'LING. /. [from feel.] 

1. The ſenſe of touch, Milton. © - 

2. Senfibilityz tenderneſs, Bacon, 

3. Perception. Watts, 


FEE'LINGLY. ad. [from feeling. 
1. With expreſſion of great ſenfibility, 
Sidney, 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt, Raleigh. 
FEET, ſ. The plural of foot. 


Pope. 
FEE/TLESS. as [from feet.] Without feet, 
Camden, 

To FEICN. v. a. [ feindre, French.} 


1. To invent. Ben 8 
2. To make a ſhew of, penſer, 

+ To make a ſhew of; to do upon ſome 
Za | Pope. 


ſe pretence. | 
4. To 


1 - 


FEL 


4. To diſſemble; to conceal, Spenſer. 
To FEIGN, v. a. To relate falſely; to 
image from the invention, Shakeſpeare. 
FE'IGNEDLY. ad, | from feign.] In fiction; 
not truly, , 11 acon, 
FEIGNER, . rom ? = nventer; con- 
triver of a laben. Fes Ben Jonſon. 
FEINT, participial a. [ for feigned; or feint, 
French.] Falſe, 
FEINT. /. eint, French, ] 
1. A falſe appearance. 
2. A mock aſſault. 
FE/LANDERS, ſ. Worms in hawks. 
Ainſworth, 
To-FELVCITATE, v. 4. [ feliciter, 255 
1. To make happy. atts. 


Prior, 


. Tocongratulate, Brown, 
FELICITA'TION, ſ. [from felicitate.] Con- 
gratulation, 


FELI/CITOUS, a. [ felix, Lat.] Happy. 
FELVFCITY, /. [Ffelicitas, Lat.] Happineſs ; 
proſperity; bliſsfulneſs. Afrbutbnot. 
FE'LINE, . [ felinus, Latin.] Like a cat; 
pertaining to a cat. Grew, 
FELL. a. [felle, Saxon.) 

1. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 

| Fairfax. 

2, Savage; ravenous; bloody. Pepe. 
FELL. ſ. [yelle, Saxon. ] The ſkin ; the 

hide, Shakeſpeare. 
To FELL. allen, German.] 

1. Toknock down; to bring to the ground. 
2. To bew down; to cut down. 55 en. 
FELL. The preterite of To fall, Milton. 
FE/LLER, /. {from fell,} One that hews 

down. , _. Iſaiab. 
PFELLYFLUOUS, a, [fel and uo, Latin. ] 

Flowing with gall. Dic. 
FE'LLMONGER. .. [from Fell, ] A dealer 

in hides. 


FECLLNESS. /. I from feil.] Cruelty ; ſavage- 


neſs; fury. Spenſer, 
FE'ELOE. f. ſfelge, Daniſh.] The circum- 
ference of a wheel, _ Shakeſpeare, 
FE'LLOW, / 
1. A companion z one with whom we con- 
ſort. Aſcbam. 
2. An aſſociate; one united in the ſame 
affair. Dryden. 
3. One of the ſame kind. Waller. 
4. Equal; peer. Fairfax. 
5. One thing ſuited to another; one of a 
Pair. Addiſon. 
5. One like another: ar, this knave hath 


not his fellcwv, 
7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes 
with fondneſs; ſometimes with contempt : 
ae, as-an boneſt or ſorry fellow. | 
$. Mean wretch; forry raſcal. Swift, 
9. A member of à college that ſhares its 
revenue. x 
To FE'LLOW. v. a. To ſuit with; to pair 
with. Shakeſpeare, 


FEL 


FELLOW-COMMONER, . 
1. One who has the ſame übt 
mon, 

2. A commoner at Cambriyp þ 
higher order, who dines wd 
lows, 

FELLOW-CREA'TURE, / 0 
the ſame Creator, 

FELLOW-HEIR, /. Coheir, } 

FELLOW- HE/LPER. /. Cod 

FELLOW-LA'BOURER. , bd 
bours in the ſame deſign, | 

FELLOW-SE/RVANT, , Out 
the ſame maſter. | 

FELLOW-SO'LDIER. /. One 
under the ſame commander, tk 

FELLOW. STU DENT. /. On: wh 
in company with another, | 

FELLOW-SU*FFERER. .. Oh 

in the ſame evils, 8 

FELLOW- FEELING. /. e 
ing.] 

1. Sympathy. Ih 
2, Combination; joint interef. A 

FE'LLOW-LIKE.,7 a. Le # 

FE'LLOWLY. Like a « 
on equal terms. | 

FE/LLOWSHIP. ſ. [from fillw] 
1. Companionſhip; conſort; hath 

2. Aſſociation; confederacy; 


3. Equality. , 
4. Partnerſhip; joint inter, 
5. Company; ſtate of being un 


— Frequency of intercourſe; i 
ure. 
7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for fel 
tainmente. ä N 
8. An eftabliſhment in the ol 
ſhare in its revenue. * 4 
9. [In arithmetick,] That nit 
proportion whereby we balance Wi 
depending between _ * 
put together a general ſtock. | > 
FE'LLY, ad. [from fel.) C 
manly z ſavagely. | 
FELO DE SE. J. IIn h.] fen 
mitteth felony by murdering 
FE'LON. ¶ felon, French. 555 
1. One who has committed: 
2. A whitlow ; a tumour 
the bone and its inveſiing 


FE/LON. a. Cruel ;/traiterowj 9 


FELO/NIOUS, . [from foe] | 
1. Wicked; traiterous; 
lignant. — 
2. Wicked in 2 gre? * 

FELO'N1OUSLY. ad. lun f 
a felonious way. N 


FEN 
v. ſ. [felonie, Fr. A crime de- 


4 capital by the law. Shakeſpeare. 
The preterite of fell. 


pelr, Saxon. Sf 
w__ of wool united without 
Ng. Shakeſpeare. 
hide or ſkin. Mortimer. 
T. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
without weaving. Hale. 


er like ſelt. 
CA. /, | fel, Fr.] A ſmall open 
1th fix oats, 
LE. /. { femelle, Fr.] A ſhe; one of 
x which brings young» Shakeſpeare. 
LE, 2. Not maſculine 3 belonging to 
| Dryden. 
Covert, .. [French,] A married wo- 
Blount, 
Sole. . [French.] A fingle woman. 
ALT V. J. {from farming, Latin. ] 
le nature. Beton. 
INE, a. [ femininus, Latin. ] 
{the ſex that brings young z female. 
t; tender; delicate. Milton. 
femi nate; emaſculated, Raleigb. 
KINE, /. A ſhe; one of the ſex that 


young. . ron, 
RAL. a. [ femoralis, Lat.] Belonging 
thigh, Sharp. 


renn, Saxon] A marſh ; low and 
ground z a moor; a bog, Abbot, 


ERRY, /. (/n and berry.] A kind 
kde Ski 


"ny, inner. 
. [from d:ferce.] 
ard; ſecurity z outwork ; defence. 
cloſure; mound; hedge. Dryden. 
e art of fencing z defence. Shakeſp. 
1 in deſence. Shakeſpeare, 
CE. v. a, 


o incloſez to ſecure by an incloſure or 


Fair . 
b guard. — 
CE. v. 1. 

c practiſe the arts of manual def, » 

Locke. 

© guard againſt ; to act on the defen- 

* : Le 

0 according to art. bl yden. 

LESS. a. [from fence.] Without 

wres open. ; Rowe. 

R. J [from fence.] One who 
or praftiſes the uſe of weapone, 

Herbert, 

my. a, [from fence,] Capable of 


NGMASTER, /. {fence and maſter." 
- ho teaches the Lf —.— l 
NGSCHOOL, /, [ fence and ſchool. ] 
dee ia which the uic of weapons 1s 
1 | Locke. 


| 


„ . [from felt] To clot 
TRE. v. 4. [from felt] Fairfax, 


FER 


To FEND, V. 4. [from defend. ] To keep off; 


to ſhut out. Dryden, 
To FEND, VU, Mn, To diſpute z to ſhift off * 
charge. Locke. 


FE'NDER. ſ. [from fend. } 

1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hin- 
der coals that fall from rolling forward to 
the floor, 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide 
of a ſhip to keep off violence. 

FENERA'TION, . { fenenatio, Latin. J 
Uſury the gain of intereſt. Brown, 

FE'NUGREEK, ſ. [ferum Crecum, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller, 

FE'NNEL, F. \ feniculum, Lat.] A plant of 
ſtrong ſcent, Miller, 

FE'NNELFLOWER. ſ. A plant, 

FE'NNELGIANT. ,. A plant, 

FE/NNY, a. [from fen,} 

1. Marſhy; boggy ; mooriſh, Prior, 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. Shakeſpeare. 

FE/NNYSTONES,. ſ. A plant. 

FE'NSUCKED. 3. [en and ſuch.] Sucked 
out of marſhes. Shakeſpeare. 

FE/OD, ſ. [ feodum, low Lat.] Fee; te- 

ure, Die. 

FE/ODAL. a. | feodal, French; from feod.] 
Held from another. 

FE'ODARY, 4 [from feodum, Latin. ] One 
who holds his eſtate under the tenure of 
ſuit and ſervice to a wperiour lord, 

Hammond, 

To FEOFF, v. a. [ feeffare, low Lat.] To 
put in poſſeſſion; to iaveſt with right. 

FEOFFE/E. 7. [ feoffatus, Lat. feffe, Fr.] 
One put in poſſeſſion. ' Spenſer, 

FE OFFER. ſ. ¶ feoffater, low Latin. } One 
who gives poſſeſſion of any thing, 

FE'OFFMENT, /. | feoffomentum, Latin,] 
The act of granting poſſeſſion. Coxwel, 

FERA'CITY, ſ. [ feracites, Lat.] Fruitful- 
neſs; fertility. Dit. 

FE “RAL. a. | feralis, Latin.] Funeral; 
mournſul. 

FERIA'TION. /.. [ feriatio, Lat.] The act 
of keeping holiday. Brown, 

FE'RINE. a. [ ferinus, Latin.] Wild; ſa- 
vage. | Hale. 

FERIVNENESS, /, [ from ferine.] Barbarity ; 
favageneſs. Hale. 

FE'RITY. ſ. [feritas, ' Latin.] Barbarity ; 
cruelty; wildneſs, _ Woodward, 

To FERME'NT. v. a. # ferments, _ 

- To exalt or rarify by inteſtine motion o 

arts, 


* Pope. 
To FERMEINT. v. 2. To have the 'parts 


put into inteſtine motion. 


FERMENT, he [ ferment, Fr, fermentum, 
Latin. ] 
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FER 
2. The inteſtine motion; tumult. 
FERMEN TABLE. a. [from ferment. ] Ca- 
pable of fermentation, . 
FERME/NTAL. a. {from ferment.] Hau- 
ing power to cauſe fermentation. Brown, 
FERMENTA'TION:«f. ¶ fermentatio, Lat.] 
A ſlow motion of the inteſtine particles of a 
mixt body, ariſing uſually from the opera- 
tion of ſome ative acid matter, which ra- 
ri fies and ſubtilizes the ſoft and fulphurenus 
particles i as when leaven or veſt rarifics 
and ferments bread or wort. Harris. Boy/:. 
FERME/NTATIVE. 4. [ from ferment. ] 
Caufing fermentation, Arbuthbaot, 
FERN. /. [ye nn, Saxon.] A plant. 
FE/RNY. 3. | from fern.] Overgrown with 
fern. 
FERO/CIOUS. 2. [ ferox, Lat. feroce, Fr.] 
1. Savage ; fcrce. | 


2. Ravenous; rapacious. Brown, 


FERO CITY /. [ ferecitas, Latin; ferecite, . 


Fr.] Savageneſs ; wildneſs; fierceneſs. 

Addiſon. 

FE'RREOUS, a. [ ferreus, Lat.] Made of 
iron; containing iron. Breton. 

FE RRE T. 
1. A ki 

ut, uſed to catch rabbits, 

2- A kind of narrow ribband. 

To FE'RRET, v. . [from the noun.] To 

drive out of luzking places. Heyl 


of rat with red eyes and a long 
Sidney. 


in. 
FERRETER. /. [from ferret] One that 
hunts another in bis privecies, 


FE'RRIAGE, /. [from ferry.] The fare 


paid at a ferry. 


FERRU GINOUS. a. [ ferrugineus, Larin.] 


Partakiog of the particles and qualities 
Ray 


iron. 


 FE'RRULE, ſ. [from ferrum, iron, Latin, ] 


An iron ring put round any thing to keep 
it from cracking. Ray. 
To FE'RRY. v. a. [rinan, to paſs, Saxon, ] 
To carry over in a boat, S:enſer. 
To FE'/RRY. v. 3. To paſs over water in a 
veſſel of carriage. Milton, 
FE'RRY. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A veſſel of carriage. Shakeſpeare, 
2. The paſſage over which the ferryboat 
paſſes. i . 
FE'RRYMAN. ſ. ferry and man.] One 
who keeps a ferry; one who for hire tranſ- 
ports goods and paſſengers, Roſcommon. 
FERTH, or Fox rn. Common termina- 
tions. The ſame as in Engliſh an army, 
| Gibſon. 
FE/RTILE. @. [ fertile, French. ] Fruitful ; 
abundant; plenteous. Dryden. 
FE'RTILENESS. ſ. [| from fertile. ] Fruit- 
ſulneſs; fecunoity. 
To FERTYLITATE. ov. a. ¶ from fertile.]To. 
fecundate; to fertilize, Brown, 


Dryden. 


red, Welſh; ferret, Dut.] 


FES 


FERTVLITY, /. [ fertiias, la 
dity 3 abundance ; fruitfulngk, 
To FE'RTILIZE, . a. nie 

To make fruitful ; to make 1 | 
make productive; to fecundur, 
FE'RTILY. ad. {trom fertile.) bn 

plente-uſly, - 
FE'RVENCY, fe [ Ker ven, Lain] 
1. Heat of mind; arduur; en 


2+ Pious ardour ; flame of den 
FE'RVENT, a. | ferven:, Lain] 
1. Het; boiling. 
2. Hot in temper; vehement, 
3- Ardent in piety ; warm in 
FERVENTLY. ad. [from fra 
1. Eagerly ; veherentl, 
2. With pious ardour, 
FE'RVID. 4. [ fer: idus, Latin. 
1, Hot; burning; boiling. 
2. Vehement ; eager ; zealous, 


FERVVDITV. / {trom jervid, 


1. Heat. 

2. Zeal; paſſion; ardour. 

FERI DN ESS. /. [from fru 

of mind; zeal. 

FE'RULA. ſ. { ferule, Fr.] A 
with which young ſcholars we 
the hand, 

To FE'RULE. v. a. To chitiey 
ferula. 

FE'RVOUR, ſ. { fervor, Lat, jen 

1. Heat; warmth, 

2. Heat of mind; zeal. 

FE/SCUE. ſ. u, Fr.] A ſnl 

which thoſe who teach to real 
the letters, ; 

FE/SELS, ſ. A kind of baſe pra. 

FESSE. ,. [In heraldry.) Tieſf 
called of the Latin word fad 
girdle, poſſeſſing the third pat 
cutcheon over the middle, 

To FE'STER. ©. n. To raokle; 


to grow v rulent, 
FE/STINATE, 4. ¶ finn 1] 
burried. . 
FE/STINATELY, ad. [fron 
Haſtily ; ſpeedily, 3 
FESTINA/TION, ſ. Li 
Haſte ; hurry. | 
FE/STIV AL. 4. Ivan bit 
to feaſts z joyous. * 
FE'STIVAL. J Time of ſeat 
day of civil or religious J. 


FE'STIVE. 4. Fiu, Lr 


E. s 2 . 
FESTT'VITY. / [ five, lh 
1. Feſtival; tine EY 
2. Gaiety j joyfulne!s. 
FESTOON. /. [ feſten, batt 
ture, an ornament of | 


3 


FEV 


\ of a wreath or garland of flowers, 
aves twiſted together. Harris. 


CINE, 8. [ feſtuca, Latin, ] _ 


U'COUS. a, [ feſiuca, Lat.] Formed 


raw, | Brown, 
FT. v. 4. To fetch. Jeremia b. 
ſ. A piece. Drayton, 
TCH, v. 4. preter, fetched. ¶ Fe ccan, 
a. 
o go and bring, Waller. 
oderive; to draw. Shakeſpeare. 
To ſtrike at a diſtance, Bacon, 


To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful 


gation, Addiſon, 
To draw within any confinement or 
dition. Sanderſon, 
To produce by ſome kind of force; to 
h blood, Addiſon. 
To perform any excurſion. Knolles, 


To perform with ſuddenneſs or vio- 
e; to fetch a caper. Addiſon. 
To reach ; to arrive at; to come to; 
fetthed the port. Chapman. 
To obtain as Its price. Mc le. 
TCH. v. 3. To move with a quick 
m. Shakeſpeare. 
H. /. [from the verb.) A Rratagem 
hich any thing is indireQly perform- 
trick; an aftifice, Hudibras. 
HER. /, [from to fetch.] One that 
des. 


ID. a. [fetidus, Latin.] Stinking; 
ing a ſmell ſtrong and offenſive. 
Arbutbnot. 
_ ſ. [from fetid.] The quality 
hoking. 
WOCK, . feet and lact.] A tuft of 
that grows behind the paſtern joint, 
VR. /. [tor, Latin.] A tink; a 
b. Afrbutbnot. 
ER. .. It is commonly uſed in the 
al, fettert. Chains for the feet. 
| Raleigh, 
$ITER. ©, a. [from the noun.] To 
Mia; to ſhackle; to tie. Pramboall, 
TTLE, v. =, To do trifling bufineſs, 
Swift, 
5. J. [fetur, Latin.) Any animal 
wryo; any thing yet in the womb, 
. Bey le. 
* þ [reaby, Saxon, ] Quarrel; con- 
Dar Addiſon, 
AL. 4. [feudalis, low Latin.] Per- 
. or tenures by which lands 
id of a ſuperiour lord; dependant, 
tenure, ale, 


*ATORY, J [from feudal. } One who 


not in chief, but by ſome conditional 
. Bacon, 


: lier, Latin] A diſeaſe” in 


FIC 


which the body is violently heated, and the 
pulſe quickened, or in which heat and cold 
prevail by turns. It is ſometimes continual, 
ſometimes intermittent. Locke, 
To FEVER, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put into a fever, , ena 
FE/VERET. /. { from fever, ] A flight fever; 
febricula. Ayliffe, 
FE'/VERFEW. ſ. { febris and fugo, Latin. J 
An herb, ; 
FE'VERISH. a, [from fever. ] 
1. Troubled with a fever. Creech. 
2. Tending to a fever. Swift. 
3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now 
cold, Dryden, 
4. Hot; burning, Dryden, 
FE/VERISHNESS. ſ. [from feveriſh.] A 
flight diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 
FE'VEROUS. a. ( fevreux-ſe, French, ] 
1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Having the nature of a fever, ilton, 
3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 
| Bacon, 
FE'VERY. 3. [from fever.] Diſeaſed with 
a fever, Ben Jonſon, 
FE UILL AGE, ſ. [French.] A bunch or 
row of leaves. . Ferwvas. 
FE'UILLE MORT. ſ. [French.] The colour 
of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly ta 
pbilemot. | 
FE'UTERER, ſ. A dog-keeper, 
FEW. a, [Feo, Saxon. ] 
1. Not many; aot numerous. Berkley, 
2. In fw. Io not many words. nes 
FE/WEL. f. [ fer, French, ] Combuſtible 
matter; as fre wood, coal. Bentley, 
To FE'WEL. v. n. from the noun.] To 
feed with fewel. Cotoley. 
FE/WNESS, ſ. {from feco, ] 
1. Paucity; ſmallneſs of number. Dryden. 
2. Paucity of words. Shakeſpeare. 
To FEY. v. a, To cleanſe a ditch, Tuſſer. 
FIB. /. A lie; a falſchood, Pope. 
To FIB. v.n, To lie; to tell lies. 
Arbuthnot, 
FI'3BER. /. [from fb ] A teller of fibs. 
Fl BRE. /. [#6 e, Fr. fibra, Lat.] A ſmall 
thread or ſtring. Pape. 
FIBRIT,. ſ. Lr lle, Fr.] A ſmall fibre ot 
ſtring. Ce. ; 
FI'BROUS. a. [ fibreux, Fr.] Ccmpoſed of 
fibres or ſtamina, Bacon. 
FYEULA. ſ. [ Latin.] The outer and leſſet 
bone of the leg, much ſmaller than the 
tibia. *  Nuincy« 
FI/CK LE. a. [p1col, Saxon. ] 
1. Changeable; unconſtant; jirreſolute; 
wavering ; unſteady. Milian. 
2. Not fized; ſudject to viciflitude. 
| ; Milton. 


3 A FI'CK LE» 


FIE 
Fi'CELENESS. /. [from 22 Incon- 
ſtaney; uncertaintyz unſteadineſs. Sidney. 
F. CK L. V. ad. [from fichis.] Without cer- 
tainty or ſtability, Southern, 
FYCo. /. 1 An act of contempt 
done with the fingers. Carew, 
F//CTILE. 4. | ffilis, Lat.] Manufactured 
- by the potter, Bacon, 
FI/CTION. /. | ##io, Latin. ] 
1. The act of feigning and inventing, 
2. The thing feigned or invented. 
3: A falſehood ; a lie. | 
FIV/CTIOUS. a. Fictitious; imaginary. 
; Prior, 
FICTITIOUS. a. [f#itizs, Latin. ] 
1. Counterfeit; falſe; not genuine. 
2. Feigned; imaginary, Pope. 
. Not real; not true, Addiſon. 
FICTV/TIOUSLY, ad. [from f#itions.] 
Falſely; counterfeitly. Bron. 
FID. 4 tta, Italian. ] A pointed iron, 
FI'/DDLE. /. [yidele, Saxon. ] A ſtringed 
inſtrument of mulick ; a violin. 
Stilling fleet. 
Ts FIDDLE. v. n. { from the nun.] 
1. To play upon the fiddle, Bacon, 
2. Totrifle; to ſhift the hands often, and 
do nothing. Arbutbnoi. 
- F/DDLEFADDLE. ſ. [A cant word. } 
Trifles. | Spectator. 
FYDDLEFADDLE. 2. Trifling; giving 
needleſs trouble. Arbutbnet. 
FFDDLER. ,. [from fiddle.) A muſician ; 
one that plays upon the fiddle. 
Ben Jonſon, 
FI'PDLESTICK. ſ. ſf4dle and fict.] The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws. over 
the firings of a fiddle, Hudibras, 
FI/DDLESTRING. ſ. [fdd/: and ftring.] 
The ſtring of a fiddle, Arbutbnot, 
FIDF/LITY, /. [ fdelitas, Latin, ] 
1. Honeſty; veracity. Hoc ler. 
2. Faithful adberence. Clarke, 
To FIDGE, v. u. [A cant word.] 10 
To F/DGET, F move nimbly and irregu- 
larly. | Swift, 
FIDU/CIAL. 2. [fdacia, Lat.] Confident; 
undoubting. Hammond, 
FIDU/CIARY. /. [fduciarius, Latin. ] 
1. One who holds any thing in truſt, 
a. One who depends on faith without 
works, | Hammond, 
FIDU/CIARY, a, 
1. Confident z ſteady; undoubting. Wale. 
2. Not to be doubted. Howel. 
FIEF, ſ. e, French.] A fee; a manor; 
a 2 held by ſome tenure of a ſupe - 
riour. Arbuthnot. 


FIELD, /. Ireld, Saxon, ] 


FIE 


7. Ground not inhabited; nth), 
5 


2, Ground not encloſed, 
3. ' Cultivated tract of ground, 


4 The open country oppoſedts 
5. The ground of battle, my 
6. A battle; a campaign; the 4 
any army while it keeps the fel 


— 
* 


7. A wide expanſe. 
8. Space; compaſs ; extent, 
9. The ground or blank ſpace way 
figures are drawn, 70 
10. [In hberaldry.] The | 
8040 71 x _ 
FI'ELDED, 4. [from geld.] Brin a 
of battle, Years 
FI _ BASIL, /. [Feld and will 
ant, L 
ILD RED. J. [ Feld and h] U 
contrived to be ſet up e-fily in ſbe ic 
FIELDFARE. /. [eld and popu wml 
A bird, io 
FI'ELDMARSHALL. /, [eld a 
Commander of an army in the fel 
FIELDMOUSE. . [ Feld and nail 
mouſe that burrows in banks, 
FUELDOFFICER, / [feld and x} 
officer whoſe command in the hell 
to the whole regiment ; as tbe c 
tenant- colonel, and major. 
FI'ELDPIECE, ,. CF and ji) 
cannon uſed in battles, but not in 
FIEN DO. ſ. [fiend, Saxon. | 
1. An enemy; the great enem u 
kind; Satan. | 
2. An infernal being. ba n 
FIERCE, a. | fer, French, ] 
1. Savage; ravenous; eafly cans 
2. Vehement in tage; eager for nd 
3. e 3 N : 
4+ nate z angry; lune. 
ng a 0 


5. Strong; forcible. * 
FI'ERCELY, ad. [from ferce.] lum 
ſuriouſly. | 

FI'FRCENESS, ſ. [from fer] 
1. Ferocity ; ſavageneſs. 
2. Eagerneſs for blood; fury. wh 
3. Quickneſs to attack; kan! 
anger. 
4. Violence; outrageous paſſion by | 
FIERIFA'CIAS. .. [la law.) 4/08 
writ, for him that has recon by 
action of debt or damages, to ® 
to command him to levy the & 
, 77 1 5 * ay] 
FERINESS, /. | from fery- 
1. Hot car 3 heat; acer; 
2. Heat of temper; i 7181 


FI G 


v. 4. [from fre. ] 


Spenſer. 


onfiſting of fire, 
Hot like fre. Shakeſpeare. 
Vehement; ardent; aQiive. | 
Shakeſpeare. 
Paſſionatez outrageous 3 eaſily pro- 
ed, Shakeſpeare. 
Uoreftrained ; fierce. xyden. 


Heated by fire, Heoker, Pope. 
. (ffre, French. ] A pipe blown to 
eren. Shakeſpeare. 
TEEN, . [pypryne, Saxon.] Five and 


FEENTH. a. [pypreoSa, Sax.] The 
inal of fifteenz the fifth after the 
. 
H. a. [pipea, Saxon.] 

The ordinal of five; the next to the 
rh, 

All the ordinals are taken for the part 
ich they expreſs; a tb, a fifth part 
bird, 2 third part. - $7 ft. 
HLY, ad. [from ffrb.) In the fich 


e. 
IETH. a. {pr1preogopa, Saxon. ] The 


inal of fifty. ewton, 
V. o, [ pyriz, Saxon.] Five tens. 


ben Lin; 72 French. ] 


A tree that bears figs. Poe. 
* fruit of the fgtree, Arbutbna. 
„V. 4. 


To inſult with fico's or contemptuous 
Nions of the fingers, Shakeſpeare. 
To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's 


2d. L' Eftrange. 
APPLE, . A fruit, ortimer. 
MARIGOLD. ſ. A plant. Miller. 


PICHT, v. a. preter fought; part. pall, 
gbt. [reohran, Saxon. } 

To contend in battle; to war; to make 
z d battle; to contend in arms. 

To combat; to duel; to contend in 
ple fight, 8 
To at 28 a ſoldier in any caſe, 


| Addiſon, 
To contend, Sandys, 
IGHT, v. a. To war zgainft 3 to com- 
t againſt. Dryden, 
fl. / (from the verb.] 
> Battle, 
Combat z duel, Dryden, 


4 ſcreen the comtatants in 
8 Dia, 
WE þ 4 rn 
HTIN : Shake tee. 
NO, farticipia / ad. [from gbr. 
Walified for war 5 fit for battle, 


: Chronicles, 
- wp by war, f Pepe. 
* 7 T. J. | fgmentum, Lat.] An In- 
udien; the idea feigned, Breton, 


FIG 


FI'GPECKER, /. [ fg and pect.] A bird, 
FI'GULATE. a. [from fgulus, Lat.] Made 
of potters clay, a 
FI'GUR ABLE. a. [from fguro, Lat.] Capa- 
ble of being brought t» certain form, and 
retained in it. Thus lead is figwrable, but 
not water, Bacon. 
FIGUR ABILITY. /. [from fgurable.] The 
—4 ot being capable ot a certain and 
able form, 
FI'GURAL. a. [from figure.) Repreſented 
by delineation. Brown. 
FI'GURATE, a. \ feuratus, Latin. ] 
1. Of a certain and dete:minate form. 
: Bacon. 
2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form; as, figurate ſtones retaining the 
forms of ſhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge, 
FIGURA'TION, . [ fguratio, Latin.] 
I, Determiaation to à certain form. 
Pacen. 
form. 
Bacon, 
FI/GURATIVE. a. { fguratif, French. ] 
1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe z typical; 
repreſentative. Hooker. 
2. Not literal, Stilling fleet. 
3. Full of figures ; full of rhetorical ex- 
nations. Dryden. 
FI'GURATIVELY. ad. from fgurative. } 
By a figure; in a ſenſe different trom that 
which woras originally imply, Hammend. 
FI/GURE. ſ. [| foura, Latin. 
1. The ton of any thing as terminated by 
the ou'line, Boyle. 
2. Shape; form; ſemblance, Shakeſpeare, 
3. Perſon; external form; appearance 
mean or grand, Clariſſa. 
4. Diflinguiſked appearance; eminence; 
remaikable character. Addiſon. 
5. A fiatue; ah image; ſomething formed 
in reſemblance of ſome what elſe. Aadiſen. 
6. Repreſentations in painting, Dryden, 
7. Arrangement; diſpoſition; mca'fica- 
tiop. Wa _— 
8. A character denoting a number. Conti. 
g. The horoſcope; the diagram of e 
aſpeQs of the ſtrolozical houſes, 
Shakeſprar » 
10, {Ia theol. gy.] Type; repreſentative, 
Kemans 
11. [Ia thetorick.] Any mode of peak- 
ing iu which words are detorted from theig 
lit-rz1 and p-imitive ſenſe, In ſtrict ac- 
* ceptation, the chenge of a word is a trofey 
and any affe ction ot a fenience a figures 
but they are gencraliy confounded by be 
exacteſt writers, Stilling fr ets 
12. In grammar. ] Any deviation m 
the rules of analogy or ſyutax. 
3 A 2 4 


2. The act of giving a certain 


FIL 
To FI CURE. v. a. [ feguro, Latin.] 
1. To form into any determinate ſhape, 
2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance. 
Spenſer, 
3. To cover or adorn with figures. 


Shakeſpeare, . 


4. To diverſify; to variegate with adven- 
titious forms. Shakeſpeare, 
5. To repreſent by a typical or figurative 
reſemblance, Heoker, Denne. 
6. To image in the mind. Temp e. 
7. To prefigure; to foreſhow. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To form figuratively ; to uſe in a ſenſe 
not literal, Locke, 
FI/GURE-FLINGER, ſ. [figure and fling. ] 
A pretender to aſtrology. Co liier. 
FI'GWORT, /. | fig and wert.] A plant. 
FILA/CEOUS. a. kom filum, Lat,] Con- 
ſi fing of threads. Bacon. 
FIV'/LACER. /. ¶Hlaaarius, low Latin. ] An 
officer in the Common Pleas, ſo called be- 
cauſe he files thoſe writs whereon he makes 
proceſs, Harris, 
. FILAMENT, ſ. [| flament, Fr. filamerta, 
Latin. ] A ſlender thread; a body ſlender 
and long like a thread, Broome. 
F .” wah . A fine hazel nut with a thin 
ell, 
To FILCH, v. n, To ſteal; to take by 
theft; to pilfer. It is uſually ſpoken of 
petty thefts, Spenſer, Burton, 
FILCHER, f. [from fi/ch.] A thief; a 
petty robber, | 
FILE. ſ. [ file, French. 
1. A Aer, L Morton. 
2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to 
keep them in order, Bacon, 
3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries, Shakeſpeare, 
4. A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind 
ano her. Milton. 
5. [Feol, Saxon. ] An inftrument to rub 
down prominences. Moxon. 
FI'LECUTTER, ſ. [file and cutter.] A 
maker of files, | oxon. 
To FILE, v. n. [from filum, a thread.] 
I. To firing upon a thread or wire. 
Arbutbnot, 
2. To cut with a file, Ray. 
3. To foul ; to ſully; to pollute, 
Shakeſpeare, 
To FI E. v. n. To march in a file, not a- 
breaſt, but one behind another. Blackmore, 
FILEMOT, ſ. A brown or yellow-brown 
colour, Swift, 
FLER. /. [from file.] One who files; one 
who uſes the file in cutting metals, 
FILIAL. a. [ f/ial, French; filius, Latin.] 
1. Pertainiug to a ſon ; befitting a ſon, 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a 
' ſon. Milton, 
FILIA'TION. ,. {from ius, Latin.] The 


FILLV. / { filoy, Welch. 


F II. 
relation of a ſon to a father i cg 
FILINGS / [from fle.] Franm) 
. rom Ne, ra 
off by the file, "7 
To FILL. v. a. [pyllan, Saxon. ] 
1. To put into any ſpace till no ny 
be admitted. ' 
2, To ſtore abundantly, 0 
3. To ſatisfy; to content. | 
4. To glut; to ſurſeit. Holen 
5. To F1LL out, To pour out lug 
drink, 
6. To FIL L out. To extend by nd 
contained. | Uk 
7. Jo FIE L up, To make full, þ 
8. To Fir up. To ſuoply. 4 
9. To FILL up. To occupy by bulk 
10. To FIL up. To engage; tomy 
To FILL, v. n, 
1. To give drink. Sbiir\m 
2. To grow full, 
3. To Fr L up. To grow full. Wai 
FILL. ſ. [from the verb. ] 
1. As much as may produce cmi 
tisfaQtion, Far 
2. The place between the Haft fn 
riage, Mw 
FI'LLER, ſ. [from f{l.] | 
1. Any thing tbat fills up room mt 
uſe, N 
2. One whoſe employment is to fil 
ſels of carriage. Por, 
FI'LLET. /. { filet, French.] 
1. A band tied round the head or W 
part. „ 
2. The fleſhy part of the thigh: W 
commonly to veal. . 
3. Meat rolled together, and tied wan 
4. [In architecture.] A little bt 
which appears in the ornaments ane 
ings, and is otherwiſe called liſtel, f 
To FI/LLET. v. 4. [from the nout. 
1, To bind with a bandage or filet 
2. To adorn with an aftragal, =* 
To FV/LLIP. 2. a. To ſtrike with lun 
of the finger by a ſudden ſpring. 7 
FI'LLIP. ſ. {from the verb] A jet 
finger let go from the thumb, 


1 
1. A young horſe or mare. Sel 
2. A young mare, oppoſed to 4% 
young horſe. Shots 
FILM. .. [Fÿlme pa, Sax. ] A wy 
or ſkin. Taco 
To FILM. v. a. [from the noun.) y 
with a pellicle or thin ſkin. 5 5 
FI/LMY. a. [from film.] Compoled 10 
pellicles. a] 
To FILTER. v. 0, | filtro, low Lal. * 
1. To defecate by drawiag off 19 
depending threads. 15 


FIN 


train z to percolate. Grew, 
. ¶ Fltrum, Latin. ] : 
bwiſt of thread, of which one end 18 
in the liquor to be defecated, and 
her hangs below the bottom of the 
{> that the liquor drips from it. 
ſtrainet; 2 — ay. 
„ ſpils, Saxon. : 
p — : Sandys. 
ruption; groſſneſs pollution, 


Tillotſon, 
ILY. ad. [from filthy.] Nattily ; 
rofsly, L'Eftrange. 


i 6 

INESS. ſ. [from fileby.} 

tineſs; foulnels; dirtineſs. Sidney» 
ruption z pollution. South, 
IY, a. {from filth. ] 

Ny; fov}; dirty, Shakeſpeare, 
boſs; polluted. Dryden, 


to pereolate. Arbuthnot, 
TION, /. [from filtrate. A me- 
by which liquors are procured fine 
ear. Boyle. 


licht ſummer hemp, that bears no 
© called fimble bemp. Mortimer, 
pn, Saxon. ] The wing of a fiſh; 
1b by which he balances his body, 
oves in the water, Aaddiſon. 
POTED. a. [fin end feor.] Palmi- 
$; having feet with membranes be- 
the toes, Brown, 
LE, a, [from fine. ] That admits a 


Hayward, 
. | final, Freneh, ] 
Itimate ; laſt, Milton, 
aclufive;z deciſive, Davies, 
tal; deſtructive. Spenſer. 


Plpetting the end or motive. Collier. 
LY. ad. [from final, ] 
mately ; laſtly; in concluſion. 
Milton, 

npletely; without recovery. Sourt. 
CE, J. [ Fiench.] Revenue; in- 
| profir, Bacon, 
VIER. ſ. [French.] One who col- 
* farms the publick revenue, 

V. J. [from To fine.] The ſecond 
it the iron mills, 
leine, Saxon.] A ſmall bird of 
ve have three kinds, the goldfinch, 
uuf nch, and bulfinch, 

D. v. 4. ( pyndan, Saxon, ] 
dodtain by ſearching cx ſeeking, 
obtain ſomething loſt, Shakeſpeare, 
d meet with; to fall upon. Cowley. 
d know by experience, Coroley. 
Þ diſcover by ſtudy. Cooley. 
d diſcover what is hidden, Cowley. 
r on by chance; to perceive by 
* Ceruleys 


RATE. v. a. [from Filter. To 


E Hemp. ſ. {corrupted from female. 


FIN 


8. To gain by any mental endeavour, 


9. To remark ; to obſerve. Carvley. 
10. To detect; to comprehend ; to catch, 
11. To reach; to attain. Comiey. 
12. To meet. Convley. 
13. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's 
own opinion. Cowley, 
14. To determine by judicial verdict. 

Shakeſpeare. 
15. To ſupply ; to furniſh: as, be finds me 
in money. 3 


16. [In law.] To approve: as, to find 4 
bil. | 

17. To Find himſelf. To be; to fare with 
regard to eaſe or pain, LL" Eftrange. 
18. To FIND out, To unriddle; to 
ſolve, | 

19. To FIN D out. To diſcover ſomething 


hidden. Newton, 
20. To FIND out, To obtain the know- 
ledge of, Dryden. 
21. To FIN D out, To invent; to excogi- 
tate, Chronicles, 


FINDER. ſ. [from Fed.] | 
I- One that meets or falls upon any 
thine. | 
2. One that picks up any thing loft, 


| Craſhazo, 
FINDFA'ULT. ſ. ¶ nd and fault.] A cen- 
ſurer; a caviller. Shakeſpeare. 
FI'NDY. 2. {pfynv:s, Saxon. ] Plump; 
weighty; fem; ſolid. Jurius. 
FINE. a. { finre, French. ] 

1. Not coarſe, Spenſer, 

2. Refined; pure; free from drofs. 
Ezra, 


3. Subtle; thin; tenuous: as, the fine, 
ſpirits evaporate. 

4. Refined; ſubtilely excogitated, 

Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. Bacon. 
ö. Clear; pellucid; tranſpatent: as, ibe 
vine is ſine. f 
7. Nice; exquifite; delicate. Davies. 
8. Artful ; dexterous. Bacon, 

9. Fraudulent; fly; knaviſhly ſubtle, 

. 10, Elegant; with elevation, Dryden, 
11. Beautiful with dignity. 2 
12. Accompliſhed; elegant of manners, 
13. Showy ; ſplendid, Swift, 

FINE. . [r, Cimbr, de 
1. A mulct ; a pecuniary puniſhment, ' 


2, Penalty. Shakeſpeare.” 


3. Forteit ; money paid for any exemption 
or I. herty. | Po . 
4. The end; concluſion. [ fin, French,] 


. 5 Sidney, 
To FINE, VU. 4. from fine, the adjective.] 


1. To refine; to purity, ' Fob, 

2. To embeliih; to decorate, 
. Shakeſpeare, 
3. To make leſs coarſe, Mortimer, 
I 4. To 
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FIN 


4+ To make tranſparent. Mortimer, 
. To puniſh with pecuniary penalty. 
| 8 the ſubſtantive. Locke, 
To FINE. Us, Is To puni b a fine, Oldbom. 
To FYNEDRAW, v. a. 12 and drato.] 
To ſow up à rent with ſo much nicety that 
it is not perceived. 
FI NEDRAW ER. ſ. [from finedraw.] One 
whoſe bufineſs is to ſow up rents. 


FI/NEFINGERED. 2. [ fine and fager. ] 
Nice; artful z exquiſite. Spenſer, 
FI'NELY. ad. [from fine.] 
1. Beautifully ; elegantly. . 
2. Keenly; ſharply; with a thin edge or 
point. Peacham, 


3. Not coarſely; not meanly, Bacon, 
4. In ſmall parts; ſubtilely ; not groſsly, 
8. Wretchedly : an irony. > 

FI'NENESS, ſ. [from Fine.] 

1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. Sidney. 
2. Show ; ſplendour ; gaiety of appearance, 
3. Subtility ; artfulneſs; ingenuity, 


Shakeſpeare, 
4+ Purity; freedom from droſs ur baſe mix- 
tures. Bacon. 


FI'NERY, /. [from fine.] Show; ſplendour 

of appearance. outbern, 

FINE'SSE. ſ. [French,] Artifice; ſtrata- 
H 


em. ayward, 
FI'NER. . [from fine.] One who purifies 
metals. Proverbs. 
FINGER. ſ. pingen, Saxon, } 
1. The flexible member of the hand b 
which men catch and hold. Keil. 
*. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion. 
Wilkins, 
3. The band; the inftrument of work. 
To FINGER. v. a. | from the noun, ] 
1. To touch lightly ;z to toy with, Grew, 
2, To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly. 
3+ To touch an inſtrumeat of muſfick. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. To perform any work exquifitely with 
the fingers, pen ſer. 
FIINGLEFANGLE. /. Iſrom fangle.] A 
trifle. Hudibras, 
FI'NICAL. 4. [from fine.] Nice; foppiſh. 
Shakeſpeare. 
FI/NICALLY, ad. [from finical.} Fop- 


ichly. 

FINICALNESS. ſ. [from finical,] Super- 
fluous nicety. 

To FI NIS H. v. a. [finir, French. ] 
3. To bring to the end purpoſed; to com- 
plete. Luke. 
2. To perfect; to poliſh to the excellency 
intended 


ed. » Blackmore, 
FI'NISHER, FJ. [from fnifs. ] 
1. Performer; accompliſher. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
2. One that puts an end. Hooker, 


FIR 


3. One that completes or ti 
FI'NITE, 4. itur, Latin.) l 
bounded. nr _ 

bounds z unlimited, 
FI/NITELY. ad, [from fin] 1 
certain limits; to a certain (ep 


FINITENESS. /. [from fin] 
tion ; confinement withia cer 
ries, 

FI'NITUDE. /. [from f,] lis 
confinemeat within certain dun 


FI'NLESS, [from fins.] Wantin E 
FI'NLIKE, 5 725 2 10 | 
imitation of fins. þ 
FI'NNED, @. {from fin.] H 
edges ſpread out on either fide, 
FI'NNY. @. {from n.] Fame 
fins ; formed for the element id 


F INTO/ED, 4. [fin and tee,] 2 | 
having a membrane between the! 
FII'NOCHIO, /. Fennel, 
FI'PPLE, fo {from fibula, Lat.) 
or a flute, 
FIR. . [ fyrr, Welſh.] The tree d 
deal-boards are mads, 
FIRE. ſ. [xyp, Saxon.] 
1. The 1gneous element, 
2. An thing burning. 
3. A conflagration of towni & 


4. Flame; light; luſtre, 
F. Torture by burning. | 
4 The puniſhment of the dimm 
7. Any thing that inflames they 


3. Ardour of temper, © 
9. Livelineſs of imagination} 
fancy; ſpirit of ſentiment, 
10, The paſſion of love. 
11, Eruptions or im 
St. Anthony's fire, 
12 To ſet Figs en, 
kindle ; to inflame, 
FI'RE-ARMS. / [fre 30d . 
which owe their efficacy to ly 


FI'RE-BALL, / [fre and bal)" 
ball filled with combuliidia 
ing where it is thrown. | 

FI/RE-BRUSH. ,. [fre at 
bruſh which hangs by ide fre 


or ſt ln 


z to 
hearth, - N. 
FI/RE-DRAKE, /. [frt and doh wad 
ſerpent. Nev 
FI/RE-NEW. a. [fre ni) * 
the forge ; new from the 


FIR 
J. [from Fre.] An nnn. 


v. 4. [from the 2 
3 co e. 
ſet on fire; 1 
jallame the paſſions; to animate. 
drive by fire. Shakeſpeare, 


V. . 

take fite; to be kindled. 

be inflamed with paſſion. 

diſcharge any fire-arms. 

AND. 1 [ fre and brand.] 

piece of wood Kindled. 

| 4 L'E range. 

incendiary ; one who inflames fac- 

Bacon, 

LOSS. [. [fire and croſs. ] A token 

land for the nation to take arms. 
Hayward, 

DCK, ſ. [fre and lock.) A foldier's 

gun diſcharged by ſtrik ing Reel with 


Gay. 
AN, J. [fre and man.] 
who is employed toextunguiſh durn- 
uſes, Gay. 


| © gun. ] The receptacle for the 
g powder, 


tumbuſtible matter to fire the veſſels 


n. Brown. 
IDE, .. [fre and fide.] The hearth ; 


r brand, Dig 


ONE. ſ. [fire and ſtone.] The fire- 


compoted of vitriol, ſulphur, and an 


e on being ſtruck 
more freely than a flint will do. 
n; few 

3 Mrotechnieal performance. 

| 1 (from fire, ] Fewel. 


z to beat. 


N. / (from — 
——— 


(mall vede, 


FIRMLY, ad, [from firm, ] 


nan of violent paſſions, Tatler, 
N. . [ fire and pan.] 
pan 6 holding fire. Bacon. 


HIP. /. [ fre and ſbip.] A ſhip filled 


enemy, Wiſeman, 
HOVEL. {. [fire and ſbovel,] The 
nent with which the bot coals are 


limney, Prior. 
WICK, /. [fre and ich.] A lighted 


or pyrites, is a compound metallick 
Wick earth, but in very different 
tons in the ſeveral maſſes, It has its 
þ of pyrites, or fireſfone, from its giv- 
againſt a ſteel. 
| Hill. 
ORK. . ¶ Fre and work.] Show 


+. 4 (from enn Lade. To 
Hadibras, 


Arbutbnot. 
Dent on, 


FIS 


FIRM. 4. [ Frmus, Latin.] 


1. Strong; not eaſily pierced or ſhaken ; 
hard, oppoſed to ſoft. Cleaveland. 
2. Conſtant; ſteady; reſolute ; fixed 3 un- 
ſhaken, Tillotſon. Waiſp. 


To FIRM. v. a. | firmo, Latin, } 


1. To ſeitle; to confirm; to eſtabliſh; to 
fix, Knolles. 
2. To fix without wandering, Spenſer. 


FI'RMAMENT. J. [frmamentum, Latin,] 


The ſky ; the heavens. Raleigh. 


FIRMAME/NTAL. 3. [from firmgment.] 


Celeſtial ; of the upper regions, Dryden. 

1. Strongly z impenetrably; immoveably. 
2. Steadily; conſtantly. Addiſon. 

FI/RMNESS. /. [from fir m.] 
I, Stability; hardnels ; compactaeſs; ſo- 
lidity. 4 Burnet, 
2. Durability, | Hayward. 
3. Certainty; ſoundneſs South, 
4+ Steadineſs ; conſtancy; reſolution, 


| Roſcommon. 
FIRST. @. [rinrr, Saxon. ] 
1. The ordinal of one, Shake 
a. Earlieſt in time. Hebrews, Prior. 
3. Foremoſt in place, N 


4. Higheſt in dignity, Damel. 
5. Great; excellent, Sbaleſeeare. 


FIRST. ad. ö 
1. Before any thing elſe; earlieſt. 
D 


2. Before any other conaſideration. 
3. At the beginning; at firſt, 
FIRST-BEGO'T TEN. 


eſt of children. Milten. 
FIRST-FRUITS. /. [f-f and fruits. 


1. What the ſeaſon firſt produces or ma- 


tures of any kind, Prior, 
2. The firſt profits of any thing. 


Bacon. 
3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. 


n. 


FI'RSTLING, a. [from frf.] That which 
is firſt produced or brought forth. 


FI'RSTLING. , [from ff.] 
2. The thing firſt thought or done. 


Shakeſpeare, 
FI'SCAL, ſ. [from Sjcus, Lat.] — 3 


revenus. 


FISH. ſ. {pipe, Saxon.} An cnn ity 


habits the water, 
To FISH, v. 2. 

1. To be employed in catching fiſhes, 

2. To endeavour at any thing by artifies. 
To FISH, , a. To earch 


Bacon, 
Bentley. 
FIRST-GOT. 2 J. {from firſt and 

begor.] The eld - 


Deuterozomy.. 
1. The firſt produce or off: pring. Mikes. 


in queſt of a 
Swift, 
FISH- 
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FIS 
FISH-HOOK. ſ. U and Bol.] A hook 
to catch fiſhes. | rew, 
FISH-POND. /. % and pond. ] A ſmall 
pool for 18. 42 12 1 
FISHER. ſ. [from f/.] One who is em- 
ployed in catching th. Sandys. 
FI/SHERBOAT. ſ. her and bat.] A buat 
employed in catching fiſh. 
FI/SHERMAN, . [fer and man.] One 
whoſe employment and livelihood is to 
eatch fi ſh. | Waller, 
 FYSHERTOWN., ſ. | fer and town. ] A 
town inhabited by fiſhermen. Clarenden, 
FI'SHERY. ſ. [from fer.} The bußneſs 
of catching fiſh. Addiſon, 
F//SHFUL. «. | from h.] Abounding with 
fiſh, Camden, 
To FYSHIFY. v. a. [from h.] To turn 
to fiſh. Shakeſfeare. 
FI'SHING. /. [from b.] Commodity of 
taking fiſh. Spenſer. 
FI/SHKETTLE. ſ. % and kettle.} A 
caldron made long for the fiſh to be boiled 
without bending. Grew. 
FI'SHMEAL. /. % and mea!.) Diet of 
fiſh. ; | Sharp. 
FI/SHMONGER. /, ffrom b.] A dealer 
in fiſh. Carew, 
FVYSHY. @. [from fh. ] 
1. Conſiſting of tſh, Pope, 
2. Having the qualities of a fiſh. Brown. 
FI/SSILE. a. [#//i/is, Latin.] Haviog the 
grain ia a certain direction, ſo as to be cleft, 
Newton, 
FISSI/LITY, f. [from le.] The quality 
of admitting to be cloven. 8 
FI'SSURE, , Hara, Latin; fiſſure, Fr.] 
A cleft; a narrow chaſm where a breach 
has been made, N oodeuard. 
Jo FISSURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
cleave; to make a fiſſure. Wiſeman, 
FIST. ſ. [pipr, Saxon. ] The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down, Denbam. 
To FIST. v. a. 
To To ſtrike with the fiſt, Dryden. 
2. To gripe with the fiſt, Shakeſpeare. 
FISTINUT, ſ. A piftachio nuf. 
FI/STICUFFS. f. (%% and cuf.] Battle 
with the fiſt. More. 
EFSTULA. ſ. [f/ule, French. ] 
1. A ſinuous ulcer callous within. 
25041 Wiſeman, 
2. FisTuLa Lachrymalis. A diſorder of 
the canals leading from the eye to the noſe, 
which obſtructs the natural progreſs of the 
tears, and make them trickle down the 
cheeks, .” Sharp, 
FI/STULAR. . [ from fut] Hollow like 
A p pe. . ; - 
FI'STULQUS. @. [ ffulirux, Fr.] Having 
the nature of a fiſtula, iſeman, 


FIX 


1. A paroxyſm or exacerbying 
termittent diſtemper, 

2. Any ſhort return aſter jy 
interval, | 
3. Any violent affection & 
— | 


y. 
4+ Diſorder; diſtemperatute tg 
5. The hyſterical dilorders of 
the convulſions cf children, 

Fir. a | 

1. Qualified; proper; able, 

2. Convenient meet; proper; wh 

To FIT. v. 8. [ vitten, Flemifh,] 
1. To accommodate to any thing 
one thing to another, } 
2. To accommodate a perſet 
thing. 
3. To be adapted to; to ſuit unt 
4. To FIT out, To furniſh; tot 
5. To FI up, To furniſh; and 
per for uſe. 

To FIT, v. n. To be proper; tolek 

FITCH. /. A ſmall kind of vi 


5 my vetcb. 
I'TCHAT, b au, Fr A 
FIYrCHEW. c 46 th 7 
hen-rooft and warren. | 
FI/TFUL. 2. [It and full.] Vu 
roxyſms. | | 
FI'TLY. ad. [from ft.] 
1. Properly ; juſtly ; reaſond) 


2. Commodiouſfly ; meetly, 
FI'TMENT, g. ſfrom ft.] 
adapted to a particular ppl 


FITNESS. ſ. [from ft ] 

1. Propriety ; meeineſs; juſineh; 

ableneſs, | 
2. Convenience; commodity ti 

being fit, J 

FI/TTER, g. [from f. 

1. The . or thing that auge 
ſor any thing. 
2. A ſmall bit. 

FITZ. /. [ Norman. ] A fot! 2 
bert, the ſon of Herbert; Fg. 
of the king, It is common 140 
gitimate children. , 

FIVE. a. [pip, Saxon. ] Four 110 
of ten. : oo 

FIVELE'AVED Groſs. ſ wt 
ſpecies of clover, 

FIVES. . 0 1 
1. A kind of play with a bo 

2. A diſeaſe of horſes, 

To FIX, VU, . [ fixer, French. 

1, To make faſt, firm, r 


2. To ſettle ; to eſtabliſ nm, 


ny 


FLA 


\ direct without variation. ay mn 
b deprive of volatili'y. hes 
o pierce ; to transfix. Sandys. 
o withhold from motion. 

v. 1. 

b determine the reſolution. Locle. 
p reſt; to ceaie to wander, Waller. 
© loſe volatility, ſo as to be mallea- 


TION, ſ. French. 
ability ; firmaeſs; ſteadineſs, 

King Charles. 
eflence in a certain place, Raleigh. 
orbearance of excurſion, Watts. 
ant or deſtruction of volatility. 

Bacon, 

eduction from fluid to firm. 
Glanville, 
DLY. ad. [from fixed.) Certainly; 


y, Locke. 
DNESS, ,. [from fixed. ] 
ability ; firmneſs. 
ant or lo(s of volatility, Locke. 
p/idity z coherence of parts. Bentley, 
eadineſs ; ſettled opinion or reſolu- 
King Charles, 
MTV. / Coherence of parts. Boyle, 
Y. /. [fxite, — Coherence. 
ts. Newton. 
IRE. ſ. {from 0 
— 5 Sbaleſpeare. 
able preſſure. Shakeſpeare. 
Irmneſs ; ſtable ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
O. /. A kind of dart or harpoon 
which ſeamen ſtrike fiſh, 
BY. 4. | flaccidus, Latin.] Soft; 
rm. buthnet, 
LE. a. [ flabilis, Latin, ] Subject 
dlown, 
CID, a, ¶ flaccidus, Latin.] Weak ; 
r; not ſtiff; lax ; not tenſe. Holder, 
I'DITY. /. [from flaceid,] Laxity; 
rneſs; want of tenfion, Wiſeman, 
C. v. n. ¶ faggerer, Dutch. ] 
v hand looſe without ſtiffneſs or ten- 
Boyle, 
o grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. Swift. 
o grow feeble; to loſe vigour, 


Ben Jonſon. 
G. v. a, 
d let fall; to ſuffer to droop. 


. 1 we Pha 
with a one, . 
| (from the verb.] _— 

Vater plant with a broad bladed leaf 
los flower, Sandys. 
ie colours or enſign of a ſhip or land 
6 Temple, 
| 'Pecies of ſtone uſed in ſmooth pave- 
* Woodward, 


FLA 
A broom for ſweeping flags or pave- 
ments, 
FLAG-OFFICER, /. [flag and efficer.} A 
commander of a ſquadron, Addiſon. 
FLAG-SHIP, /. { fag and ſbip.] The thip 


in which the commander of a fleet 1s. 


FLAG-WORM. ſ. [flag and worm.] A 
grub bred in watery places among flags or 
ſedges. Walton, 

FLA'GELET, ſ. [ flageolet, French.] A 
ſmall flute. More, 

FLAGELLA/TION, /. The uſe of the 
ſcourge, Garth, 


FLA/GGINESS. ſ. [from flaggy-] Laxity; 
limberneſs, 
FLA/GGY. 4. [from flag. 
1. Weak; Ms — not ſtiff; not 
tenſe. Dryden, 
2. Weak in taſte; inſipid. Bacon, 
FLAGUTIOUS. a. [from flagitium, Latin, ] 
Wicked; villanous; atrocious, | 
Roſcommon, 
FLAGUTIOQUSNESS. ſ. from flagitious.] 
Wickedneſs; villany. 
FLA'GON, ſ. [Hagen, French. ] A veſſel 
of drink with a narrow mouth. f 
; Roſcommon. 
FLA/GRANCY. /. [ fagraniia, Latin. ] 
Burning heat; fire. Bacon. 


FLA'GRANT, a. [ flagrans, Latin. 


1. Ardent; burning; eager. Hookers 
2. Glowing; fluſhed. Pope, 
3. Red; imprinted red, Prior, 
4. Notorious ; flaming out. Smith. 


FLAGRA'TION, fe [ flagro, Lat.] Burn- 


ing. 
FLA/GSTAFF. /. [ flag and floff.] The 
ſtaff on which the flag is fixed. Dryden. 
FLAIL. /. | fagell/um, Latin,] The inſtru- 
ment with which grain is beaten out of 
the ear. f Dryden, 
FLAKE. ſ. [ fleccus, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing that appears looſely put to- 
gether, Grew, 


2. A ſtratum; layer; lamina, Sandys. 
FLA KV. a. (from flake. ] 
1. Looſely hanging together. Blackmore, 


2. Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into 
laminæ. 


FLAM. ſ. A falſehood; a lie; an illuſory 


pretext. South, 
To FLAM. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
deceive with a lie, South, 
FLAMBEAU. ſ. {[French.] A lighted 
torch, Dryden. 


FLAME. 7. [ famma, Latin. ] 
1. Light emitted from fire. 


Fo 4 


2. Fire, 
3- Ardour of temper or ination 3 
brightneſs of fancy. Waltr, 


4+ Ardour of inclination. 


| Pope. 
3B 5. Paten 
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FLA 


5. Paſſion of love. Cowley, 


To FLAME, V. N. 


1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 
of light, | Milton. 
2. To ſhine like flame, Prior, 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 


FLAMECO'LOURED. a. {flame and co- 


lour.) Of a bright yellow colour. 
Peacham. 


FLA'MEN. f. (Latin.] A prieft ; one that 
Pope. 


officiates in ſolemn offices, 


FLAMMA'TION. ſ. [ flammatiz, Dole; ] 


The act of ſetting on flame. Brown. 


FLAMMABILITY, /. ( famma, Lat.] The 


quality of admitting to be ſet on fire. 
Brown. 


FLA'MMEOUS, 4. [ flammeus, Latin. ] 


Conſiſting of flame. Brown. 


FLAMMI'FEROUS, 4. { fammifer, Lat. 


F 


Bringing flame. * Du 


 FLAMMUVVOMOUS. 4. [ famma and vo- 


mo, Latin.] Vomiting out flame. 


FLA'MY. 8. [from flame. 


1. Inflamed; burning; flaming, Sidney. 
2. Having the nature of flame. Bacon, 
LANK. ſ. [ flanc, French.) 

1. That part of the fide of a quadruped 
pear the hinder thigh, Peacham. 


2. [In men.] The latter part of the lower 


F 


Uy. Pope. 
3. The ſide of an army or fleet. 

Hayward. 

4. [In fortification.} That part of the 


baſtion which reaches from the curtain to 
the face. 3h, Harris. 
„ FLANK, v. u. 
I. To attack the fide of a battalion or 
Meer. | | 
2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or com- 
mand any paſs on the fide; to be on the 
fide, "Dryden, 
LA'NKER. /, ſfrom flank.) A ſobtifica- 
tion jutting out ſo as to command the fide 
of a body marching to the aſſault. 
a Knolles. 


To FLA'NKER. v. a. [ flanguer, French, ] 


To defend by lateral fortifications, 


FLA/NNBL / [gwlanen, Welſh.] A ſoft 


FLAP, /. {leppe, Saxon. ] 


nappy ſtuff or wool, 


Shakeſpeare, + 


1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe, 
2. The motion of any thing broad and 


Jooſe. 
3. A diſeaſe in horſes, Farrier's Di#, 


To FLAP. v. 8. [from the noun, ] 


1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten, 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe, Tickel!, 


To FLAP. UW, N. 


1. To ply the wings with noiſe. 

* L'Eftrange. 
2. To fall with flaps, or broad parts de- 
pending. Cay. 


FLA 


nn 2 No 
1, A play in which | I, 
of burning brandy, 9 7 


2. The thing eaten at flapengn 


To FLAT PDRAGON. . «. [ira 
noun, ] To ſwallow ; to devour. 


\ Hel 
FLAPE ARE D. 4. ard r 
looſe and broad EVP | a 
To FLARE, v. 2. {from fedom bf 
Dutch.] 
1. To flutter with a ſplendid bun 
2. To glitter with a trankient lun 


3. To glitter offenſively, 
4. To be in too much light, 
FLASH. [AE, Mirſbex.] 


1. Suddep, quick, tranſitory bun 1 
2. Sudden burſt of wit or meins . 
3. A ſhort tranſient fate, re 
4. A body of water driven by nd 
To FLASH, v. n. 01 
1. To glitter with a quick ant d 
flame, 
2. To burſt out into any kind en V. 
3. To break out into wit, wenn pris 
bright thought. Jide. 
To FLASH. v. 4. To ſtrike up lup be 
of water. — 


FLA'/SHER, /. [from ß. ] AU 
more appearance of wit than ru _ 
FLA'SHILY. od, [from 4 
empty ſhow. | 
FLA'SHY. a. [from floſp. 
1. Empty; E ale ſhowy; #8 
ſubſtance. A 
2. Inſipid; without force « t 


FLASK. /. { flaſgue. Fr.] 
1. A bottle; a veſſel, 


2. A powder-horn. Li 
FLA'SKET. 1 (from flat.) 4 

which viands are ſerved. | 
FLAT. 2. | plat, Fr.] 

1. Hcrizontally level, wi 

2. Smooth; without pott 


3. Without elevation. 
4. Level with the ground. 


5. Lying horizontally palme, * 
along. a ; hed, 
6. [In painting, ] Without he T7 
out prominence of the figures. b ſoo 
7. Taſteleſs ; infipid; dead, 7 
$. Doll; unanimated; gs 0 pra 


. Depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs; | / 
2 Unpleaſing; 2 of 1 
11. Peremptory ʒ abio : 

. 


FLA 


Not thrill; not acute; not 'ſhafp in 
. Bacon. 


ny an extended plane. Wotton, 
ven ground; not mountainous. 
ſed t —— 

mooth low ground expoſed to inun- 
: SO g Shakeſpeare. 
ballow; ſtrand; place in the ſea 
e the water is not deep. __ 
he broad fide of a blade, Dryden. 
preſſion of thought or language. 
Dryden, 

ſurface without relief, or promi- 


3. entley. 
T. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

o level z to depreſs; to make broad 
moot h. | Creech. 
o make vapid. Bacon. 
Ir. v. 2. | 


o grow- flat; oppoſed to —_ 


o render unanimated or vapid. 

King Charles. 
ONO. ad. [| flat and long.] With 
downward ; nut edgewile, 


Yo hen far] Shakeſpeare. 


prizontally ; without inclination, 
ithout prominence or elevation. 
Ithout ſpirit ; dully z frigidly. 
emptorily ; downright, . 
ESS, þ from fat.] 
venneſs; level Seton. 
nt of relief or prominence. Addiſon, 
dneſs ; infipidity ; vapidneſs. 
Mortimer. 
jection of fate, Shakeſpeare, 
jeftion of mind; want of life. 
Ines; infipidityz frigidity. Collier. 
he contrary to ſhrilneſs or acuteneſs 
and Bacon, 


ice or elevation. 

deat down to the ground, 
Mortimer. 

0 make yapid, | 


o dejeft; to d : (ales 
TIEN 4 e to diſpirit. 

d grow = or level. 

ow dull and infipid, L'Eftrange. 
N. [. [from fat. 1 
inſtrument by which bodies are 


run. v. 4. | flater, Fr. 
— praiſes; to 1. with 
e falſely, * 


0 pleaſe to ſoot 
d raiſe dul We e. 


'TTEN, v. 4. from flat. 
0 make even of 22 pro- 


FL A 
FLA/TTERER, /. {from flarrer.] One who 


flatters ; a fawne=r; a wheedler, Swift. 
FLA/TTERY. g. I flaterie, French.] Falſe 

praiſe ; artful obſequiouſneſs, Youngs 
FLA/TTISH. a. from flat.] Somewnat 

flatz approaching to flatneſs, Woodward, 
FLA'TULENCY. /. Crom n, 

1. Windineſs ; fulneſs of wind, Arbuthnot, 

2. Emptineſs; vanity z levity; airineſs, 

Glanville, 

FLA/TULENT. 2. [ fatu/entus, Latin.] 

1. Turgid with air; windy. Arbuthbnot, 


2. Empty; vain; big without ſubſtance 


or reality ; puffy. Dryden. 
FLATUO'SITY. ſ. [ flatuefite, Fr.] Win- 
dineſs; fullneſs of air. Bacon. 
FLA TU Os. . [from flatus, Lat.] Windy z 
full of wind. acon, 
FLA'TUS. ſ. [Latin.] Wind gathered in 
any cavities of the body. Quincy. 


FLAT WISE. ad, With the flat downward z 


not the edge. Woodward, 
To FLAUNT, v. n. 
1. To make a fluttering ſhow in apparel. 
Boyle. 
2. To be hung with ſomething looſe and 
flying, Pepe. 
FLAUNT, ſ. Any thing looſe and airy. 


Shakeſpeare, 
FLA/VOUR. /. 
1. Power of pleafing the taſte. Addiſon. 


2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell; odour; fra. 
den. 


grance. 

FLA'VOUROUS, 4. { from favour.] 
1. Delightful to the palate, Dryden. 
2. Fragrant z odorous, 

FLAW, f. | 
1. A crack or breach in any thing. Boyle, 
2+ A fault; a defect. Dryden, 
3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt, 
4. A tumult; a tempeſtuous vproar. 
5. A ſudden commotion of mind. Shakeſj 

To FLAW. v. 8. [from the noun, ] | 
1. To break; to crack; to damage with 
fiſſure, Boyle, 


2. To break ; to violate. Shakeſpeare, 
FLA'WLESS. . [from flaw.] Without 
cracks; without defeRs. * Boyle, 


FLAWN. ſ. ſplena, Saxon.] A fort of 
cuſtard; a pie baked in a diſh, 

To FLA'WTER. . a. To ſcrape or pare a 
ſkin. Ainſworth, 

FLA WV. a. [from flaw.] Full of flaws, 


FLAX. fe [pxlearx, Flex, Saxon, ] 


1. The fibrous plant of which the fineſt 
thread is made. Miller Oo 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed 
for the ſpinner. Dryden, 
FLA'XCOMB, ſ. [ flax and comb.] The 
3B2 inſiru- 


— — —— > — 2 


F L:E: 


inſtrument with which the fibres of flax 
are cleanſed from the brittle parts. 
FLA'XDRESSER. ſ. [flax and dreſs,] He 
that prepares flax for the ſpinner, 
FLA/XEN, a. [from flax.] 


1. Made of flax. Sharp, 
2, Fair, long, and flowing. Addiſon. 
FLA/XWEED, /. A plast. 

To FLAY. v. 4. [viaen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. Raleigh, 


2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. Swift, 


FLA/YER. ſ. [ from flay.] He that ſtriꝑs off 


the ſkin of any thing. | 
FLEA. ſ. [ylea, Saxon.] A ſmall red inſet 
remarkable for its agility in leaping. 


To FLEA, v. a. {from the noun.] To 


clean from fleas, 
FLE'ABANE. ſ. | flea and bane.) A plant. 
FLE'ABITE, 
FLEABTTMO. f J. [fee and bin.] 
1. Red marks cauſcd by fleas. iſeman. 
2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed 
by the ſting of a flea. - Harvey, 
FLE/ABITTEN. a. { fa and bite. ] 
1. Stung by fleas. | 
2. Mead; worthleſs. Cleaveland. 
FLEAK, ſ. [from Soccus, Latin.] A ſmall 
lock, thread, or twiſt, More. 


FLEAM. ſ. An inſtrument uſed to bleed 


cattle, which is placed on the vein, and 
- then driven by a blo-w-w. | 
FLE'AWORT, /. | flea and wort.] A plant. 


To FLECK. v. a. ¶ fleck, German, a ſpot. |] 


To ſpot; to ſtreak 3 to dapple. Sandys. 
To FLE'CKER. v. @. [from fleck.] lo 
ſpot; to mark with ſtrokes or touches. 

- | Shakeſpeare, 
FLED. The preterite and participle of fee. 
FLEDGE. 2. | flederen, to fly, Dutch. ] 

Full-feathered ; able to fly. Herbert. 
To FLEDGE, v. a, [from the adjective.] 
To furniſh with wings; to ſupply with 
N feathers. Co 
To FLEE, v. n. pret. fled. To run from 
danger; to have recourſe to ſhelter. 
Tillotſon. 
FLEECE. ſ. ſplyr, ple r, Saxon.] As much 
wool as is ſhorn from one ſheep. Shakeſp. 
To FLEECE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Toclip the fleece off a ſheep. . 
2, To ſtrip; to pull 3 to plunder, as a 
ſheep is robbed of its wool, _ Addiſon, 
FLE/ECED. a. [from fleece, ] Having fleeces 
of wool, 7 enſer. 
FLE'ECY. a. [from fleere.] Woolly; covered 
To FLEER. v. . [rleanvian, to trifle, 
Saxon, } | Hoc * 
1. To mock ; to gibe; to jeſt with inſo- 
| lence and contempt, Swift, 


T0 FLEET. v. a. [ploran, Saxon.) 


FLE 
2. To leer; togrin with an air d C 
FLEER. ſ. [from the verb. | 
1. Mockery expreſſed either in wh 
looks, 
2. A deceitful 
FLE/ERER, . 
a fawner. 
FLEET, Fr Zor. From. Are al 
from the Saxon pleor, which walk 
bay or gulph, Gibſon'r(ab 
FLEET. {. [ ploxa, Saxon, ] A n 


in of civility, 
From Heer.] 48 


ſhips; a navy. % L 
FLEET, ſ. [pleor, Saxon,] A ak = 
inlet water, rs. 2 
FLEET. a. an 


1. Swift of pace; quick; nialt 
tive. 4 N 5 

2. In the huſbandry of ſome m 
Light; ſuperficially fruitful, Ju 

3- Skimming the ſurface. 


1. To fly ſwiftly; to vanith, & 
2. To be in a tranſient ſtate, 
To FLEET, D. 4+ 
1. To ſkim the water. | 
2. To live merrily, or paſs tint 
lightly. f K 
3. [In the country.] To ſkim al 
FLE'ETINGDISH. /. {from ſ u 
A ſkimming bowl. 
FLE'ETLY, ad. {from fer] 
nimbly ; with ſwift pace, 
FLE/ETNESS, ſ. | from fleet.) 5 
courſe ; nimbleneſs ; celerity, 
FLESH, ſ. [plec, Saxon.] 
1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the 
2. The muſcles diſtinguiſhed in 
ſkin, bones, tendons. 
3. Animal food diſtinguiſhed ns 
table, - 
4. The body of beaſts or bin f. 
ſood, diſtin from fiſhes, 
5. Animal nature. 
6. Carnality ; corporal appetites 


7. A carnal fate; worldly dips 


8. Near relation. 9 
9. The outward or literal ſent 
Orientals termed the imme 
ral fignification of any preceft 
and the remote or ici 


the fleſh l ity, 

ing the ſpirit. This is fre! Idi 

Paul. Polſid 
To FLESH. V. d. ſtiff. 


1. To initiate. Governne 7 11 | 
2, To harden in any practice. 
3. To glut; to ſatiate. 
FLE'SHBROATH. /. L 
Broath made by decoRing * 


FS 


FLE 


| OLOUR, ſ. Les and e Joe 

f fleſh. | a | e. 
FLY. J. (fp and H.] A fly that 
ypon fleſh, and depoſites her eggs 


HOOK, ſ. [ feſb and book.] A 
to draw fleſh from the caldron. 
WLESS, a, [from feſþ.] Without 


ILINESS. ,. [from feſpy.] Carnal 
ins or — 4 Aſcbam. 
LY. 4. [from fleſb.] ; 
eporeal, Denham, 
arnal; laſcivious. . Wilton, 


nimal z not vegetable, Dryden. 
uman; not celeſtial z not ſpiritual, 
SHMEAT. /. [ fe and meat.] Ani- 
eo; the fleſh of animals propoad for 
1 er. 
HMENT, / [from feſp.] Eagerneſs 
d by a ſucceſsful initiation, | 
. Shakeſpeare. 
HMONGER, /. [from fleſb.] One who 
in fleſh; a pimp. Shakeſpeare, 
HPOT. /. Fab and por.] A veſſel 
hich fleſh is cooked ; thence plenty of 
. Taylor. 
HQUAKE. ſ. [fe and guake.] A 
dr of the bod). Ben Jonſon, 
V. a. [from fleſb,]  / 
ull of fleſh ; fat; muſculous. 
| Ben Jonſon. 
Fulpous; plump; with regard to fruits, 
Bacon, 
CHER. ſ. [from fleche, an arrow,Fr. ] 
tanufatturer of bows and arrows. 


Mortimer, 

+ participle paſſive of To fleet, Skime 
V the preterite of fly. Pope. 
. The large chaps of a deepmouthed 
= th N P 1 Hanmer. 
. [from flew.]' Chapped ; 
ithed, Shakeſpeare, 


PANIVOUS. a. [ fexanimus, Latin. ] 
ing * to change the diſpoſition of 
mind. 

LIT V. J [ fexibilite, French. ] 

The quality of admitting to be dent; 


* Newton. 
5 5 to be perſuaded; compliance; 
1 * H. 
XIBLE, a, [ flexibilis, Latin. ] 

8 to be bent; not brittle; pliant; 


Not 2 £ Bacon, 
— not inexorable; complying; 
we, acon, 
— manageable. , Locke. 
. may de accommodated to various 
nd purpoſes, Rogers, 


FLI 


FLE'XIBLENESS, /. [from 2 

. x; Poſſibility to be bent; not britileneſs; 
eaſineſs to be bent. King Cbarles. 

2. Facility; obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
3. Ductility; manageableneſs. Locke, 

FLE/XiLE. a. [ flexilis, Latin.] Pliant; 
eafily bent; obſequious to any power or 


impulſe, Thomſon, 
FLE/XION. ſ. . fexio, Latin, ] 
1. The att of bending. 
2. A double ; a bending. Bacon. 
3. A turn toward any part or quarter. 
Bacon. 


FLE'XOR. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] The general name of 
the muſcles which act in contracting the 


joints. Arbuthnot. 
FLE'XUOUS. a. [ fexuoſus, Latin. 

1. Winding; tortuous, Dighy. 

2. Variable; not ſteady, Bacon, 


FLE'XURE, ſ. I Hexura, Latin,] 
1. The form or direction in which any 


thing is bent. Ray. 
2. The act of bending, Sbaleſpeare. 
3. The part; the joint. Sandys, 

4. Obſequious or ſervile cringe, 
Shakeſpeare, 


To FLI/CKER. v. 4. [ fliigheren, Dutch, ] 
To flutter z to play the wings. Dryden. 
FLVER. T [from fly. ] 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a 
runaway, Shakeſpeare, 
2. That part of a machine, which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than theother 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of 


the reſt. a Scvift. 
FLIGHT. ſ. [from To ffy.] 

1. The act of flyingor running from danger, 

Denbam. 


2. Removal to another place. Dryden. 
3. The act of uſing wings; volation. 
| Spenſer. 
4. Removal from place to place by means 
of wings. Eſdras. 
5. A flock of birds flying together. 
| . Bacon, 
6, The birds produced in the ſame ſeaſon : 
at, the barveſt flight ipeons. 
7. A A is 8 Cbaſe. 
3. The ſpace paſt by flying. 
9. Heat of imagination; ſally of the ſoul, 


Derbam, 

10. Excurfion, Tillotſon. 

11. The power of flying. Shakeſpeare. 
FLYGHTY, a. [from flight.] 

1. Fleeting; ſwift, Shakeſpeare, 


2, Wild; full of imagination. 
FLYMSY. 6a. 
1. Weak ; feeble, 
2. Mean; ſpiritleſs; wanting force. Pope. 
To FLINCH. V. . [corrupted from fling. 
Skinner, ] 
1. To 


_— — 


— — —_ CO ——-— 


— 


— —U—U—jñ— 


cr 
7. To ſhrink from any ſuffering or under- 
taking · South, 
2+ In "Sbokeſpeare i it Ggnifies to fail, 
FLIUNCHER. F. [from the verb.] He who 
8 fails in any matter. 
To FLIN * preter . flung part 4 Or . 
{ from fli LY Latin. Rae te) Hoo 
1. To caft from the hand; to throw. 
2. To dart ; > to caſt with violence. / 


Denbam. 

3. To ſcatter, | Pope. 

4+ To drive by violence. . 

5. To move forcibly, — 
8. To eject; to diſmiſs, Sbateſ 

2. To caſt reproach. A, 2 


3. To force i into another condition. 


Spenſer. 


9. To Nine down, To demoliſh ; to 

ruin. 

10. To FIING J. To baffle in the chace. 

To FLING. v. . 

1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into vio 

lent motions. Tillotſon. 

2, To FLING out. To grow unruly or out- 

rageous. Sbaleſpeare. 

FLING, from the verb.] 

1. A throw a caſt. 6 

2. A gibez a ſneer; a contemptuous re- 

mark. en. 

FLVNGER. /. [from the verb.] 

1. He who throws. 

2. He who jecrs. 

FLINT, ſ. [pline, Saxon.} 

1. A ſemi-pellucid fone,compoſed of eryfial 

debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one ſimilar 

and equal ſubſtance, free fromm veins, and 

inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt, Hill. 

2. Any thing eminently or proverbially 
ard S 


FLI/NTY. 4. [from int.] | ; 
Dryden, 


1. Made of flint; ſtrong. 

2, Full of flones. acon. 
3. Hard of heart 3 cruel 3 ſavage 4 inex- 
orable. - Shakeſpeare. 


FLIP. J. [A cant word. A liquor much 
uſed in ſhips, made by mixing beer with 


ſpirits and ſugar, Dennis, 
FLI'PPANT. 3. 

1. Nimble; moveable. It is uſed only of 

the act of ſpeech. Addiſon. 


2. Pert; talkative, Thomſon. 
 FLVPPANTLY. ad. {from the adjective.] 
In a flowing prating way. 
To FLIRT. Y. As 
1. To throw any thing with a quick elaſ- 
tick motion, Swift. 
2. To move _ quickneſs, Der ſet. 
To FLIRT. . 
1. To jeer; to W 
za, To run about perpetually; to be un- 
ſteady and fluttering. 


FLO 


FLIRT. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. A quick elaſtick motios 
2. A ſudden trick. 


h) 


A pert hu — 
FL RTA/T ION, 7. A quick i - 
tion. - 


To FLIT. v. n. { Hirter, Dazik,,] 
1. To fly away. 
2. To remove; to migrate, 
3+ To flutter; to rove on the i 


= 


4. To be flux or unſtable, 
FLIT. a. [from fret.) Suilt; 
quick, 
FLITCH. ſ. [pliece, Saxon,] Th 
hog ſalted and cured. 
FLFTTER MOUSE, ſ. The but 
FLI'TTING, ſ. Flic, Saxon. ] 4 
a fault. | 


1 . [corrupted ſrom flax,] Dm 


To FLOAT. ©. #. | flotter, French] 
1. To ſwim on the ſurface of th 
2. To move without labour it 1 
3. To paſs with a light inegun 

To FLOAT. v. a. To cover with un 

FLOAT. . {from the verb.] 

1. The act of flowing; the flux 
2. Any body ſo contrived or fog 
ſwim upon the water, by 
3. The cork or quill by which , 
diſcovers the bite, 

4. A cant word for a level, | 

FLO'ATY, @. Buoyant and fam 


FLOCK. |. [ploce, Saxon, ] | 
1. A company; e 
or deaſts. 


2. e 
berds, which are of oxen. 
3. A body of men. 
4. A leck of wool. 
To — v. 1. rz 


numbers. 
Tot FLOG. v. . [from fog, 5 1 
laſh; to whip. 


FLONG. paveiciple paſſer from T 


by Spenſer, 
J. [#lov, Saxon.] 
1. A LL water z the ſet; } 
2. A deluge; an — 72 
4. Catamenia. 
To FLOOD. . 3. — 


. deluge; to cover with 1 
FLO/ODGATE. 7 Te 


1 or open at pleaſure. f 
FLOOR, 3 . ane « plovgd, 09! 


whid 
—— 


te wh 


FLO. 
To FLO/URISH. v. . [ foreo, Latin. ] 


1. To be in vigour; not to fade, P 
2. To be in a proſperous ſtate, Dean 
3. To uſe florid language. Baker, 
4. To deſcribe various figured by interſect- 
ing lines, 


FLO 


lm pore 99 2 


aht of rooms. B. Jonſon. 
2 = [from the noun. ] To 
the bottom with a floor. Chronicles, 
ING, ſ. [from floor] Bottom ; 


Addiſon. 5. To boaſt; to brag, — 
| To clap the 6. [In mufick.} To play ſome prelude, 
Gith — L' Eftrange. To FLO/URISH. v. . 


L. 4. [ Hiralis, Latin.] Relating to 1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 


or to flowers. 8 Prior. Es 3 — Fenton. 
(CE. /. [from the city Florence, ] A 2. To adorn with figures of needle- work. 
; loth. : 3. To work with a needle into figures. 
" A gold coin of Edward III. in a Bacon, 
6x ſhillings. ak 4 move any thing in quick _ or 
| fleurett .] A ſmall im- vibrations. raſhawv 
AA 1 we 5. To adorn with embelliſhments of — 
D. a. { floridus, Latin. ] guage. Bacon, 


overed with 6. To adorn to embelliſh. Shakeſpeare, 

8 FLO/URISH. / {from che verb. 
1. Bravery ; beauty, Craſhaw, 
2. An oftentatious embelliſhment z ambi- 
tious copiouſneſs, Bacon. More. 
* 3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or 
IDNESS. f [from flori ] wantonly drawn, Boyle, 
A FLOURISHER. |: [from Nel. 
belliſhment; ambitious nce. n prime or in proſperity, - 
1 EA IRE * To FLOUT, v. a. [( fluyten, Dutch.} To 


ded with red, | Taylor. 
phelliſhed ; ſplendid. Dryden. 
ITY. /. [from florid.] Fre neſs 


EROUS. a. [ ferifer, Lat.] Pro- 
e of flowers, 

N. . ¶ French. ] A coin firſt made by 
prentines, That of Germany is in 
24, 4d. that of Spain 45. 4d. half- 
; that of Palermo and Sicily 25. 64. 
ff Holland 2 s. Ay . 
IST. [. | fleurifte, Fr.] A * 


ers, ps 
ULENT, 2. [ foris, Latin.] Flowery 3 
ming. 


[4 
ULOUS, 2. [ foſculus, Latin, ] Com- 
af flowers. , Braun. 
PTE. v a. [See To feet.] To ſkim, 
VN, /. from flere. |Goods that ſwim 
dut an owner on the ſea. Skinner, 


N. part, ¶ from flote,} Skim- 


VUNCE, v. . {plonſen, Dutch, ] 
v move with violence in the water or 
Addiſon 
o move with weight and tumult, 
o move with paſſionate agitation. 
Swift. 
VUNCE. v. a. To deck with flounces. 
CE. ſ. [from the verb.] Any thing 
to the garment, and hanging looſe, 
td ſwell and ſhake, Pope. 
DER. [. [ flynder, — The 
of a mall flat ih. mden. 
UNDER. v. x. {from flounce.] To 
e vith violent and irregular motions, 


* 


FLOUT. /. [from the verb.] A mock; an 


Dryden. 


mock ; to inſult ; to treat with mockery 
and contempt. Walton. 


To FLOUT, v. n. To practiſe mockery; 


to behave with contempt. Swift, 


in ſult. 


Calamy. 
FLO'UTER. ſ. [from flout.] One who 


jeers. 


To FLOW. v. 3. [flopan, Saxon. ] 


1. To run or ſpread as water. 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding 
3» To riſe ; not to ebb, 
4+ To melt. 

5 · To proceed to iſſue. 
6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity i as, 
a flowing period. Hahewill, 
7. To write ſmoothly; to ſpeak volubly. 
8. To abound; to be crowded, Chapman. 
9. To be copious; to be full, Pope. 
10. To hang looſe and waving. Spectator. 


To FLOW, v. 4. To overflow; to deluge. 
FLOW. ſ. {from the verb.] 


1. The ri z of water; not the ebb, 


Brotun. 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance, * Pope. 
3. A ſtream of diction. South. 


1. The part of a plant which contains the 
ſeeds. 


2. An ornament; an eſtabliſhment. 
Hakewill. 
3+ The prime; the flouriſhing _ 


e. 
4. The 


LOWER. ,. [ fear, French. ] 


FL U 


4. The edible part of corn; the meal. 
, Spenſer, 
-- $+ The moſt excellent or valuable part of 
any thing, Addiſon. 
FLOWER 4 luce. ſ. A bulbous iris. 
g ; ' Peacham. 
To FLOWER. v. . { fleurir, French, | 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom, 
2+ To be in the prime; to flouriſh. 
/ k 99 8 Spenſer. 
3. To froth; to ferment; to mantle. 
70 Bacon. 
4. To ceme as a cream from the ſur- 
face. : 
To FLOWER. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
adorn with fiftitious or imitated flowers, 
FLO/WERAGE; ſ..{from flower. ] Store of 
flowers. 
FLOWERET. f. [ feuret, Fr.] A flower; 
a ſmall flower, Dryden. 
FLO'WERGARDEN. /. [ fewer and gar- 
dien. ] A garden in which flowers are prin- 
cipally cultivated. Mortimer. 
FLOWERINESS. ſ. [from flowery. ] 
1. The ſtate of aboundiog in flowers, 
2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. 
FLO'WERINGBUSH. , A plant. 
8 Tiller. 
FLO/WERY. 4. [from flower.) Full of 
flowers; adorned with flowers real or fic- 
titious. | Milton, 


 FLO'WINGLY. ad. [from w.] With 


votubility ; with abundance, 

FLOWK. ſ. A flounder. | Carew. 
FLO'WK WORT., ſ. The name of a 
plant, 

FLOWN. participle of fy. 

1. Gone away. 

2. Puffed; inflated; elate. Milton. 
FLU/CTUANT, 4. ac uans, Latin.] Wa- 
vering; uncertain. L*Eftrange, 

Teo FLU'CTUATE v. *.[ fuF#uo, Latin,] 

1. To roll to and again as water in agita- 

tion. 1 Blackmore, 
2. To float backward and forward. 

3+ To move with uncertain and haſty mo- 

tion. | Milton. 

4. To be in an uncertain ſtate. Addiſon, 

5. To de irreſolute. 

FLUCTUA'TION. g. [ fu#uatio, Latin, ] 

1. The alternate motion of the water. 

2. Uncertainty ;z indetermination, Boyle. 
FLUE. f. | 
1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey 

air. | 

2. Soft down or fur. 

FLUE'LLIN. ſ. The herb ſpeedwell. 
- FLU/ENCY, 1 {from fluent. ] 
1. The quality of flowing; ſmoothneſs ; 
freedom from harſhneſs or aſperity. 
| 77 Garth, 


FLU 
2+ Readineſs ; copiouſnes; 


3. Affluence; abundance, 
FLC ENT. a. { fluers, Latin,] 

1. Liquid. 

2. Flowing; in motion; in fax 

3. Ready ; copious; voluble, 
FLU'ENT, / Stream; runging 


FLUYID. a. . fuidus, Latin; faig 
Having parts eafily ſeparable; wt 


FLUID. /. IIa phyſick,] wy 
juice. 

FLUVDITY, / [ fuidite, Fr. in 

| 1 quality in bodies oppoſite y 
ity, 

FLU'/IDNESS, /, [from i.] Th 
in bodies oppoſite to ſtab/lity, 
FLU'MMERY. „ A kind of ful 
dy coagulation of wheutfloxry 

meal, | 
FLUNG. participle and preterite du 
FLU'OR, f. [Latin.] 

1. A uid ftate. 

2. Catamenia, 
FLU/RRY. 1. 

1. A guſt of wind; a b N 


2. Hurry. 
To FLUSH, V. N. [ fluyſen, Dutch] 
1. To flow with violence, 
2. To come in haſte. 
3. To glow in the ſkin, 
4. To ſhine. 
To FLUSH. v. a. 
1. To colour; to redden. 
2. To elate; to elevate. 
FLUSH, as 
1. Freſh; full of vigour. 
2. Affluent; abounding, 
FLUSH. /. 
1. Afflux ; ſudden impulſe; vi 


2. Cards all of a ſort. 
To FLU/STER. . a. {from K, 
make hot and roſy with drinkin 


FLUTE. / [ fute, French.] 
1. A 4605 Pipe; 2 pipe vid 
the fingers. BR 
2. A channel or furrow in a pil 

To FLUTE, v. 4. To cut c 
hellows, 

To FLU'TTER, v. #. Ireen“ 

; 7, Totaks ſhort flights vi re 

wings. . 
2. To move about with great BY 
buſtle, | 
3+ To be moved with quick 
undulations. 

7 


FLY 


ro move irregularly» 
W'TTER. v. a. 


Howel, 


nly rouſed. Shakeſpeare. 


To hurry the mind, 4 
To diſorder the poſit!o? * thing. 
CER. ſ. [from the vefb. , 
ey undulation. | Aldiſen, 
viry z tumult; diſorder of min i. 
onfuion; irregolar poſition. ö 
1a Tick. a. [ fluviatices, Lat.] Be- 
ing to rivers. J 
[uu Latin. 
ö K act of flowing; paſſage. Digby. 
Ihe fate of paſſing away and giving 
x to others, Brawn. 


dyien ery; diſeaſe in which the bowels 
xcoriated and bleed; bloody flux. 


Hallifax. 
xerement; that which falls from bo- 
. Shakeſpeare. 
oncourſe; confluence, Sbakeſpeare. 


de ſtate of being melted. 
bat which mingled with a body makes 


elt. 

4. [ fuxus, Latin.] Unconſtant; 
durable; maintained by a conſtant ſuc- 
04 of parts, 

IX. v. a. 

Jo melt. : 

Eo (alivate; to evacuste by ſpitting, 
IV. {. [Lu, Latin.] Eahneſs 
paration of parts. Boyle. 
LION. .. | fuxio, Latin. ] 

Ihe act of flowing. 

Toe matter that flows. 

In mathematicks.] The arithmetick 
analyſis of infinitely ſmall variable 
tities, Harris, 
. v. u. pret, flew or fled; part. 

wn, | fed is properly — L.] 8g 
Le move through the air with wings. 
Lo p1fs through the ar, Fob. 
L. paſs away, Prior. 
bo paſs ſwiftly, Dryden. 
Lo ſpring with violence; to fall on ſud- 
' ' Shakeſpeare. 
0 move with rapidity, Waller. 
o burſt aſunder with a ſudden explo- 


0 break; to ſhiver, 

dun away; to attempt eſcape. - 

7 ; / Dryden, 
0 FLY in the face. To inſult, Swift. 


dnt in defiance. Dryden. 
Jo Fx off. To revolt, Addiſon. 


e Fly out, To burſt into paſſion. 

p Ben Jonſon. 
rx cut. To break out into licence. 
Dryden, 


voi. J. 


o drive in diſorder, like a flock of birds 


ny fl or iſſue of matter. Arlutbnot. 


FOC 


18. To Ff v out, To ſtart violently from 

any direction. Bentley. 

16. To let FL. To diſcharge, Granville. 
To FLY. v. a. 

1. To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. 


Shakeſpeare. 
2. To refuſe aſſociation with, Dryden. 
3. To quit by flight. Dryden, 
4. To attack by a bird of prey, Bacon. 


FLY. /. Fate, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall winged inſect. Locke. 
2. That part of a machine which, being 
put into a quick motion, regulates the reſt. 
Wilkins. 
3. Fr.y, in a compaſs, That part which 
points how the wind blows, . 
To FLY BLOW. v. a. [fy and Bl.] To 
ta nt with flies; to fill with maggots. 
_ Stilling fleet. 
FLVY/BO AT. ſ. [ and boat ] A kind of 
veſſel nimble and light for ſailing. 
FLYCA'TCHER, /. [ and catch.] One 
that hunts flies. Dryden. 
FLYER. /. {from fy.] 
1. One that flies or runs away, Sandys, 
2, One that uſes wings, 
1 3. The fly of a jack, 1 2 
o FLY'FISH., v. u. and fb. o 
angle with a hook [5 55 : 
FOAL. /. [fola, Saxon.] The offspring of 
a mare, or other beaſt of burthen. The 
cuſtom now is to uſe colt for a young horſe, 
and foal for a young mare, penſer « 
To FOAL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To bring 
forth a foal. May. 


FO ALBIT. /. A plant, 


FOAM, ſ. pam, Saxon. ] The white ſub - 
ſtance which agitation or fermentation ga- 
thers on the top of liq uors; froth; ſpume. 

N Hoſea, 

To FOAM. v. n. {from the noun. 
1. To froth ; to gather foam. Shakeſpeare, 

2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 


FO'AMY. a. [from foam. ] Covered with 
foam z frothy. . Sidney, 
cos {furpe, German.] A ſmall pocket, 
To FOB, v. a. { uppen, German.] 
1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. To Fos of To ſhift off; to put afide 
with an artifice, + Addiſon 
FO'CAL, 8. [from focus, Latin.] Belonging 
to the focus, Danbam. 
FO'CIL# ſ. [ focile, French.] The greater 
or leſs bone between the knee and ankle, 
or elbow and wriſt. Wiſeman. 
FOCILL A' TION. /. { focillo, Latin,} Com- 
fort ; ſupport. ; Dit 
FOCUS. ſ. ¶ Latin, 


1. [ia opticks,] The focus of a glaſs is 
30 the 


4 
4 
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FOI 


the point of convergence or concourſe, 
where the rays meet and croſs the axis af- 
ter their refr-Qtion by the glaſs, Harris, 
2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the 
axis within the figure, and diſtant from the 
vertex by a fourth part of the parameter, or 
latus reflum, Harris, 
3. Focus of an Ellipfis, A point toward 
each end of the longer axis; from whence 
two right lines being drawn to any point in 


the circumference, ſhall be together equal 


- to that longer axis. Harris. 
E 7 [pu$ne, Saxon.) Dry food 
ſtored up for cattle againſt winter. Knelles, 
To FO'DDER, wv a. [| from the noun. ] To 
feed with dry foud, Even. 
FO DDERER. . [from fodder.] He who 
fodders cattle. : 
FOE. /. [pah, Saxon. ] 
I. An enemy in war. Spenſer. 
2. A perſecutor; an enemy in common ite, 
„An opponent; an ill-wiſher. Watts. 
FOTMAN. /. {from foe and man.] Enemy 
in war. Spenſer. 
FOE'TUS, ſ. [Latin.] The child in the 
womb after it is perfectly formed. 
mncye 
FOG. ſ. [feg, Danith, a ftorm.] A 
miſt; a moiſt denſe yapour near the ſur- 
face of the land or water. Raleigh. 
FOG, ſ. [ fegagium, low Latin.] Aſtergraſs. 
FO'GGILY. ad. [from foggy.] Millily 
dark ly; cloudily. ; 
FO/GGINESS, f. [from gg.] The fate 
of being dark or miſly z cloudineſs z miſti- 
neſs, 
FO'GGY. a. [from feg.] 
1. Miſty; cloudy; dark. 
2. Cloudy in underſtanding; doll. 
FOH. interjeft. An interjection of abhor- 
rence, | 
_ FOTFBLE. [.{French.} A weak fide; a blind 
fide. , Freind. 
To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, old French, ] To 


ZE velyn. 


put to the worſt; to defeat, Milton, 
FOIL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A defeat; a miſcarriage. Southern, 


2. Leaf g Iding. | Feuille, French, ] Milton. 
3. Something of another colour near which 
jewels are ſet to raiſe their luſtre, Sidney, 
4. A blunt ſword uſed in fencing, 

Shakeſpeare, 

FOY/ILER. . [from foil.] One Who has 
gained advantage over another, 

To FOIN. v. n. [poindre, Fr. Skinner.] To 


puſh in fencing. ; Dryden, 
FOIN. ſ. A thruſt; a puſh, 
FO SON. . [poipon, Saxon,] Plenty; 
abundance,+. ba te e. 


To FOIST. v. a. [fauſſr, French. | To 
inſert by forgery, . Carew, 


Q 


F OL 


FO/ISTINESS. /. [from {ij | 
mouldineſs. 7 t 1 
FO IST V. a Mouldy ; fufty, 
Br [palv, Saxon, ] 
1. The ground in which & 
fined, 1 
2. The place where ſheep are ku 


3. The flock of ſh-ep. 
4. A limit; a boundary, 
5. A double; a complication; oy 
added to another, 51 
6. From the foregoing fignificatmi 
rived the uſe of fold in compoſua 
ſignifies the ſame quantity ah 
twenty fold, twenty times regen 


To FOLD. v. 4. [fr:m the non 
1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold, | 
2. To incloſe; io include; tofu, 

8 
3. To double; to complicate, 4 

To FOLD. v. n, To cloſe over ut 
ſame kind, 

FOLIA!CEOUS, a. | foliaceus, Lata) 
ſiſting of laminæ or leaves. Wa 

FO'LIAGE. ſ. [ felium, Latin. 
tuft of leaves, | 

To FO'LIATE. v. a. [ fo/atus, Ln 
beat into laminas or leaves. 

FOLIA'TION, ,. [ foliatis, Latin] 
1. The act of beating into think 
2. Foliation is one of the pat 
flower of a plant, the collect 
fugacious coloured leaves ci! 
which conſtitute the compaſs of tt 


* 

FO'LIATURE. ſ. The fate of l 
mered into leaves, 

FO/LIO. ſ. [in folio, Latin.] A U 
of which the pages are fotmel ht 
of paper once doubled, 

FO/LIOMORT. 4. A dark jeu 
colour of a leaf faded: vulpatl 8 
lomot. 4 

FOLK. ſ. (polc, Saxon ] 
1. People in familiar langup% 
2. Nations; mankind. _, 
3. Any kind of people 2 WW 
from others, 


FO'LEMOTE. /. A meeting ald 


FO'LLICLE. /. L folliculus, Lai 
1. A cavity in ny body with ** 
2. Follicle is a term in bote Wu 
ſeed- veſſels, capſula ſem nul 
which ſome fruits and 
them. 

To FOL LO W. v. a, Folz 5 
1. To go after; not before & 
2. To purſue as an ene). 


> ay 


FON 


o obey as a commander. 
To attend as a maſter. 
To attend as a dependant, Samuel, 
To purlue, . Dryden. 
To ſucceed in order of time. 
To be conſequential, as effeQs, 
To imitate; to copy, Hooker, 
To obey z to obſerve z to credit. 
Tillotſon. 
To coafitm by new endeavours. 
| - er. 
To attend to; to be bufied with; as, 
ullows bis ffudies. 
D'LLOW, v. . ; 
ro come after another. Ben Jonſon. 
To be poſteriour in time. | 
To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe, 
To be conſequential, as inference to pre- 
s. Temple, 
To continue endzayours. Haſca. 
OWER. /. { from follow. ] 
One who comes after another; not be- 
bim, or fide by fide, Shakeſpeare, 
A dependant, 
An attendant, Pope, 
An aſſociate; a companion. Shakeſpeare. 
One under the command of another, 
A ſcholar; a copycr. Sprat, 
V. J. [ folie, French. ] 
Want ot underſtanding; weakneſs of 
eliect. 
Criminal weakneſs; depravity of mind. 
Att of negligence or paſſivn unbecoming 


00m. Pope, 
DMENT, v. a. | fomentor, Latin. ] 
To cheriſh with teat, Tilton, 


To encourage; to cheriſh, Waiton, 
ENTA'TION, ſ. | fomentation, Fr.] 
A ſentation is partial bathing, called 
taping, which is applying hot flannels 
* part, dipped in medicated decoc- 


The lotion prepared to foment the 
' 


ENTER. / [from foment,] An en- 
lager; a lupportex, Heel. 
& Ef fool; an ideot. Spenſer. 


Fooliſh; (illy; indiſereet; imprudent; 
udicious, 0 Aſcbam 
Trifling; valued by folly. Shake e. 
Fouliſhly tender; injudiciouſly m_ 
a , Addiſon, 
Fleaſed in too great a degree; ary 
_ Prior. 
ah a v. 4. To treat with great 
* LE indulgznce; to careſs; to 


n D/ den. 
OND, v. 3. To be fend of 3 to dote 
Shakeſpeare, 


To bithe with warm lotions, Arbutbnot. 


FOO 


FO'NDLER. ſ. {from. end.] One whe 
fondles. 


FO'NDLING, 1 [from fondle.] A perſon 


or thing much ſondled or careſſed; ſome- 
thing regarded with great affection. 


Swift. 
FO/NDLY, ad. [from ford.] 
1. Fooliſhlyz weaklyz imprudently. 
2. With extreme tenderneſs, 13 
FO'NDNESS. /. [from fond. ] 
1. Fooliſhneſs; weakneſs; want of ſenſe, 


| Spenſer. 
2 . Fooliſh tenderneſs, Addiſon. 
3. Tender paſſion. Swift. 
4. Unreaſonable liking, Hammond. 


FONT. , [ fons, Latin. ] A ſtone veſſel in 
which the water for holy baptiſm is con- 
tained in the church. Hooker. 

FO'NTANEL. /. [ fontanelle, French.] An 

. iſſue; a diſcharge opened in the body. 

FONTA'NGE ſ. A knot of ribbands on 
the top of the head-dreſs, Addiſon, 

FOOD. ſ. [ræ dan, Saxon, ] 

1. Victuals; provifion for the mouth. 
2. Any thing that nouriſhes. Shakeſteare. 

FOO'DFUL a. | food and full.) Fruitful; 


full of food. Dryden, 
FOO'DY. a. [from food.] Eatable; fit for 
food. Chapman, 


FOOL. /. [ fol, Welſh.] | 
1. One to whom nature has denied :ealon 
a natural; an ideot. pe. 
2. [Ia Scripture.] A wicked man. 
| Pſalms. 
3. A term of indignity and reproach, 1 
en. 


4. One who counterfeits fully ; a buff on; 
a jeſter, | Denbam. 
5. To play the Foot. To play pranks like 
a hired jeſter, Sidney. 
6. To play the Foo. To act like one void 
of common underſtanding, Shakeſpeare. 
7. To make a FOOL. To diſ-ppoint ; to 


defeat. Shakeſpeare. 
To FOOL. v. n. {from the noun. ] To trifle ; 
to toy ; to play. Herbert. 


To FOOL, v. 8. 
1. To treat with contempt ; to diſappoint ; 
to fruftrate, Ben Janſon. 
2. To infatuate, Calamy. 
3. To cheat; as, to foo! one of his money. 
FOO'LBORN, a, { fo: and born. ] Fooliſh 


from the birth, Shakeſpeare, . 
FOO/LERY. /. {from fool. ] 
1. Habitual folly, Shakeſpear:, 


2. An act of folly; trifling practice. 
3. Object of folly, Raleigh. 
FOOLHA'PPY. a. [ fool and bappy.] Lucky 

without contrivance or judgmen'“. 
Spenſer. 


zC2 FOUL- 


— — — — 


31„Eü„ũ„%: ? —e 


FOO 


' FOOLHA'RDINESS. , [from foalbardy.] 
Mad raſhneſs, South, 


FOOLHA*RDISE, ſ. Adventurouſneſs with- 
18825 Spenſer, FOU/THOLD, 

FOOLHA'RDY. a. [| fool and hardy.] Dar- 
ing without judgment; madly adventurous. 
Hobel. 


aut judgment. 


FOO'LTRAP. /. | fool and trap. ] A ſnare 
to catch fool» in. 5 Dryden, 
FOO'LISH. a. [from feel.] 
1. Void of underſtanding; weak cf in - 
tellect. 
2. Imprudent; indiſcreet. Shakeſpeare. 
3. Ridiculous; contemptible. Maccabecs. 
4. [In Seripture.] Wicked; finful. 
FOO'LISHLY. ad [from fooliſp.] Weak- 
ly ; witE out underſtanding. Ia Scripture, 
wickedly. | Swift, 
FOO'LISHNESS, ſ. [ from fo9/ifþ. ] 
1. Folly; want of underflancing. 
2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from 


the right, Pei r. 
FOO'LSTONES. /, A plant. Mil er. 


FOOT. /. plural fret. { por, Saxon. ] 
1. The part upon which we ſtand, 
Clarendon. 
a. That by which any thing is ſuoported, 


3. The lower part; the baſe, MHalewwy/!, 
4. The end; the Jower part. Dryden, 
5 The att of walking, Maccubecs. 


6. On Foor, Walking; without car- 
riage. | 
7. On FoorT, In a poſture of add ion. 
d bakeſceare. 
8. Infantry; footmen in arms. Clarendon, 
9. State; character; condition, Addiſon, 
10, Scheme; plan; ſettlement. St. 
11. A flate of incipient exiſtence. 
Tillotſon, 
12, A certain number of ſyllables conſti- 
tuting a diſlinct part of a verſe, Aſcbam. 
13. A meaſure containing twelve inches, 
| 14. Step. L'Eftrange, 
Yo FOOT. v. u. [from the noun. } 
1. To dance; to tread wantonly; to trip. 
2. To walk; not ride. Seuth, 
" To FOOT. v. a. | 
1. ho ſpuin; to kick. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To ſeitle; to begin to fix, Shakeſreare. 
3. To treed, Tickell, 
FOO'TBALL., f. [ foot and Ball.] A ball 
commonly made of a blown bladder ca'ed 
with leather, driven by the foot. Valler. 
FOO'TBOY. /. [/t and bey.] A low me- 
nial; an attendant in livery, Boyte. 
FOOT BRIDGE. /. | feot and bridge.] A 
bridge on which paſſengers walk, Sidney, 
FOO'TCLOTH. /. [/t and cletb.] A 


FUO' rMANSHIP, . | from fort} 


FOO'TPAD. /. | fot «nd pad. Ap 


FOO/TPOST. /. [ fort ad #9 
FOU'TS TALL. J. [ct and fa] 
FOO'TSTEP. /. { foot and fp.) 


: N 
FOO'1iSTOOL, . [V ard ful) 
FOP, /. A fimpleton; a coxcomd; 48 


FO/PDQODLE. , { fop and dude \9 
FO'PPERY. /. [from fp] 


FOP. 
FOO'TFIGHT. J. { feot and felt. of 


made on foot, in oppcliciontothayy 


back. 

J. [ foot and bald} OF 

hold the foot. 125 1 
FOO (TIN G. /. {from fiat. 7% 

1. Ground for the foot, an 

2. Foundation; balis ; ſupport; vs 


3. Plate. Fir 
4. Tread; walk, Shah f 
5. Dance, Sa J 
6, Steps; road; track, la 


7. Entrance; beginning ; efti'liky 
8, State; condition; fettl:mey, 


FOO'TLICKER. / 
an humble f..wner, 
FOO/TMAN /. | foct and mar,] 
1. A ſoldier tnat march-s and f 
foot. 
2. A low menial ſ:rvant in ln 


[ fort and lic, * 
I 


3. One who praiſes to uk um 


art or faculty of a enger. 
FOO"TPACE. ſ. ¶ fect and part. 

1 Part of a pvir of Qairs, wherny 

four or five ſteps, you arcive wal 

t lace, 

2..4 pace no faſter than a | ww 


mon that robs wn tcot. 
FUCU'TPATH. J. et 270 el, M 
row way which will not _ 


meſlenger that trav*}s on fo't. 
man's flirrup, 


1. Trace; track; impreſſion let 
foot. 5 5 
2. Token; mark; notice gie 


- Example, 
on which he that ſits places h fel, 


ſmall unde: ſtanding and — 4 


an inftgnificant wreich. 


j 1 $ ö den 
1. Folly; impertinence. Ta } 
2, Affectation of ſhow or 1m 
ſhowy folly. 


3. Foolery ; vain or idle * 


FO/PPISH. a. [from fop.] | 
1. Fooliſh ; idle; van. 
2. Vain in ſhow, or drcf*. __ 


ſumpre--cloth, f 
FOO”1ED. a, [from feet.] Shaped 
foot. - 5 


in the 
Grew, 


— _ — 
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Sul v. ad, [from fippif ] Vainly 3 
tiouſly. a | 
SHNESS. . [from fopgiſh ] Va 
ſhowy vanity» 
| 3 . [from fop.] A petty fop, 
rep. [pon —_— 1 ; 
he died for love. 
1 Hooker. wah 
ſich reſpet to; with regard to; the 
for diſc pline were good. Stil ing fleet. 
the charatter ot; he flood candidate 
1 ſrie ed. Locke. 
iin reſemblance of; be lay for dead. 
; Dryden. 
vnſidered as; in the place of; raſb- 
Pans for valeur. Clarendon. 
br the ſake of; be ſgbts for fame. 
Cotoley. 
boducive to; beneficial to; this fe 
x for good. Tillit / on. 
h intention of going to a certain 
le is gene ſor Oxford. Hayvard, 
comparative reſpect; ſor beight this 


a man. ; neg 
I. proportion to; bis coat is too ſport 
be ; Till.tfon. 
With appropriation to; frieze is for 
= Shakeſpeare. 
kt er O an expreflion of deſire z O for 
timer, Shakeſpeare. 
Ia account of; in ſolution of; I ſpeak 
b for tbat queſtion, Burnct, 


Indveing to as a motive; be bad rea 
br b conduct. Till. tjon, 
In exp-Qation of; be floed fill for bis 
er, Locke, 
oting power of poſſibility z it is hard 
to learn, Taylor. 
Noting dependence ; for a good harveſt 
muſ! be good weather. Boyle, 
In preveution of; be wrapped up for 
Bacon. 
in remedy of; a medicine for the gout, 
Garretſon, 

In exchange for; money for goods, 
Dryden, 
8" place of; inſtead of; a club for a 
*. Cooley. 
n ſu;ply of; to ſerve in the place of, 


Dryden. 
hycugh a certain duration; it laſted 
ver. Roſcommon. 
In ſearch of; in queſt of ; be went fur 
Men fleece. J illotſon, 
Kordingto; for augbt I knoxv, it was 
viſe Boyle, 
Noting a flate of fitneſs or readinels. 
Dryden 
In hope of 3 he wrote for money, 8h 
Shakeſpeare. 


* tendency to; toward; bis ⁊0iſß 
or peace, Knclles. 


FOR 


29. In favour of; on the part of; on the 
ſide of; being boneſt be fought for the ling. 
Cooley. 
30. Noting accommodation or adaptation 
the tool is too brittle for the ⁊uoad. 
31. With intention of; tbe book dt con- 
rrived for young ſtudents. Tillotſon. 
32. Becoming ; belonging to; muſt is for a 
hi"g, Comvley, 
33 Notwithſtanding; be migbe have en- 
tered for the keeper. Bentley. 
34. For all, Notwithſtanding, South, 
35. To the uſe of; to be uſed in. Spenſer, 


36. In conſequence of; he did it for an- 
ger. Dryden, 
37. In recompenſe of; he wworked for money 
formerly paid. Dryden. 
38. In proportion to; be was tall tor bis 
age. a Sbaleſpeare. 
39. By means of; by jinterpoſition of; but 
for me you bad failed. | Hale. 
40. In regard of; be cannet for bis lif: do 
it. Addiſen. 


FOR. cen. 
1. The word by which the reaſon is given 
of ſomething advanced before. Cowley. 
2. Becauſe ; on this account that. Spenſer. 
3. For as much, In regard that, in con- 


ſideration of. | Hooker, 
4+ Fox quby, Becauſe ; for this reaſon 
that. Knolles. 


To FORAGE, v. n, [from forir, abroad, 
Latin, ] 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance, 
2. To wander in ſcarch of proviſions. 
Denham, 
3+ To ravage ; to feed on ſpoil, Shakeſp. 
ToFO'RAGE. v. a. To plunder ; to trip, 
FO'RAGEF, . | fourage, German and Fr. 


from foris, Latin, 

1. Search of proviſions ; the act of feeding 

abroad, Milton. 

2. P.ovifions ſought abroad. Dryden, 

3- Proviſions in general. D-ryaer. 
FORA/'MINQUS, a {from firamen, Lat.] 

Full of holes. Bacon, 


To FORBE/AR, v. u. pret. I forbore, an · 
ciently ſorbare; part, forborn, gonbepan, 
Saxon. 

1. To ceaſe from any thing; to intermit, 

2. To pauſe; to delay. Shakeſpeare. 
3. To omit voluntarily; to abſtain, Cheyne, 
4. To reſtrain any violence of temper; to 
be patient. Proverbs, 

To FORBE “CAR. V. d. | 
1. To decline; to omit voluntarily, Clarend. 
2, To ſpare ; to treat with clemency, 

Exbeſians, 
3. To withhold, Chronicles, 

FORBE/ARANCE. ſ. [from forbear,] 

1. The cate of avoiding or ſhunning any 
thing, Saut b. 
2. In- 
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2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 
3. Command cf temper, Sba leſpeare. 
4. Lenity; delay ot puniſhment; mild- 
neſs. Regers., 
FORBE/ARER. ſ. [from farbear.] An in- 
termitter ; interceptor of any thing. Tuer. 
To FORBID. v. a, pret. T forebade z part. 
s bidden or forbid. {fonbeopan, Saxon. | 
I. To probioit; to interdiet any thing, 
2. Jo command to forbear any thing. 
Sidney. 
3. To oppoſe; to hinder. Bacon, Dryden. 
4. To accurſe; to blaſt, Shakeſpeare, 
To FORBID. v. n. To utter a probibition. 
FORBI'DDANCE. /. { from forbid. ] Prohi- 
* bition, Milton. 
FORBUYDDENLY. ad. [from forbid.] In 
an unlawful manner, Shakeſpeare. 
FORPI DDER, F. {from ferbid.] One that 
prohibits, rown, 
FORBIDDING. particip. a. { from forbid.] 
Raiſing abhorrence, Aaron Hill. 
FORCE, [. | force, French. ] 


1, Strength; vigour; might, Donne. 
2. Violence. Dryden. 
3. Virtue; efficacy. 0 Locke, 
4. Validneſs; power of law, Denbam, 


5 Armament; warlike preparation. 
: Waller. 

6. Deſtiny; neceſſity; fatal compulſion. 
7e FORCE, v. a. [from the noun, | 


1. To compel z to conſtrain, Swift. 
2» To overpower by ſtrength. Milton. 
3. To impe]; to preſs, Deuteronomy. 


4. To draw or puſh by main ſtrength. 
. Dryden, 
5. To enforce; to urge. Dryden. 
6, To drive by violence or power. 
Lf Decay of Piety. 
7. To gain by violence or power. Dryden, 
8, To florm; to enter by violence. Waller, 
9. Toraviſhz to violate by force, Dryden, 
10. To conſtrain z to diftor*, Addiſon, 
11. To man; to ſtrengtben by ſoldiers; to 
garriſen. | Ralcigb. 
12. To Force ent. To extor'. Altterburz, 
70 FORCE. v. n. To lay firel> upon. 
Camden. 

FO/RCEDLY, - ad. [from force.] Violent- 
ly ; con trained. Burnet. 

FORCEFUL, 4. [force and fall.] Violent; 
ſtrong; impetuous, Pepe. 

FO'RCEFULLY. ad. [from forceful. } Vio- 
lently 5 impetvouſly. 

'FO'RCELESS. a. {from force.] Wanting 
force; weak ; feeble, 

Fo HCE PS. ſ. [Latin.] Forceps properly 
ſignifies a pair of tong* 3 but is uſed for an 
inſttument in chiruigery, to extract any 
thing out of wounds. Quinqy. 

FO RCT R. i. [from force.] 

1. That which forces, drives, or con- 
ſtrains. 8 | 


7 FORD. v. 


FOR 


2. The embolus of a pins vs; 
pulſion, oY * 
FO RCIBLE. a. [from force.] 
1. Strong; mighty oppo cd to wah 
2. Violent; impe uous, 
3. Efficacious; actise; powerfd, | 
4+ Prevalent ; of great influuc,} 
5. Done by force, | 
6. Valid ; binding ; oblientn, 
FO RCI BLENESS, / [from foi 
violence. N 
FO'RCIBLY, ad. [from firable] 
I, Strongly ; powerfully, 
2. Impetuouſly. 
3. By violence; by force, 
FO'RCIPATED. a. [from fra 
like u pair of pince«s to open and 


FORD, /. pon, Saxon.] 
1. A thallow part of a river, It 
2. The ftream ; the current, | 

4. To paſs withat 

ming, 

FU'RDABLE, a. {from fad] 
without ſwimming, | 

FORE 2. (fone, Sm.] Ae 
which comes firſt in a progelin 
or firſt meets the eye, | 

FORE. ad. 

1. Arteriourly, 4 
2. Foxe is a word much uſedincn 
to mark priority of time. 

To FOREARM. v. a, | re 
provide for attack or reh{tance 
time of need. 1 

To FOREBO DE. v. 3. e 
1. To prognoſſicste; to foreith. | 

2. To foteknow; to be prevents 

FOREBO “DER. /. (from fa 
1. A progrofiicatur ; a Joothlat 
2. A forcknower, 

FOREBY'. prep. { fore and þ| 
hard by; taſt by. 6 

To FORECA'ST. v. 4. In 
1. To ſcbeme; to plan before 


2. To adjuſt; to contrive, 4 
3. To foreſee ; to provide 1 


To FOR F CAST. v. . To un 
to coptrive beforehand. kh 
FORECA'ST. .. {from the ly 
trivance beforehand; antececentÞ 
FORECA/STER., / [from f1% 
who contrives 2rorehand. y 
FO'RECASTLE. ſ. [ fore znd a 
ſhip, that part where the N 
FOR ECHO SEN. part. Let 
Pre- elected. Pi 
FORECLI'TED. fart, [fore vd, 
before, * 
7. FORECLO'SE, v. a: H 
1, To ſhut up; to precludej © 


9 


FOR 


WE rorrcuosr 4 Mortgage, is to cut 
| »wer of redemption. 

þ be. Fre and dect.] The an- 
x part of the ſhip» Chapman, 
FDESIGN. v. 4. ¶ fore an deſgn.] 


\ beyne, 
an beforehand. 'y 
1000 v. 4. {from fore and do. 
ruin; to deſtroy, Shakeſpeare. 
to haraſs. 


» overdo 3 to weary 3 


Sbaleſpeare. 


bo oM. v. a. ¶ fore and doom. ] 
edeſtin⸗te; to determine beto-chand. 


N end.] The an- 
S [fore 8 l Bacon. 
e part. 

Heck. f, [Ve and father.] 
gor; one who in mo VEN of at- 
| 0 recedes another. 
E's Raleigh. 
EFE ND, v. a. | fore and ſend.] 

p prohibit z to avert, Dryden. 
b provide tor; to ſecure. Sbabeſpeare. 
UNGER, |. | fore and finger. ] The 
next the thumb; the index. Brown. 
FOOT, / plural, forefeet, | fore and 
The anteriour fuot of a quadruped. 
EGO, v. 4. { fore and go.] 

o quit; to giveup; to teſign. Locke, 
b zo before; to be paſt, Rale gb. 
b loſe. | Shakeſpeare. 
GUER. ſ. {from ferego.] Anceſtor ; 
nitor, Sbakeſj eare, 
GROUND, ſ. [re and ground, ] 
pert of the field or expanſe ut a pic- 
hich ſcems to lie before the figures, 
HAND. ſ. | fore and band] 

part of a horſe which is before the 


he chief part, Shakeſpeare, 
HAND, a. Done too ſoon. Shakeſp. 
HANDED, 2 [from fore and and.] 
ly; timely, | Taylor, 
bemed in the foreparts, Dryden. 
HEAD. /. | fore and bead.] 

hat part of the face which reaches 
the eyes upward to the hair. Dryden, 
pudence; confidence ; aſſurance. 
Collier. 
VLDING. / [fore and bold.] Pre- 
ns; ominous accounts, L'EHrange. 
IGN, a \ forain, Fr, forano, Span.] 
it of this country; not domettick, 
len; remote; not allied z not be- 


: — 
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Pn 


g. Swift. 
duled; not admitted j beld at a d1ſ- 
Shakeſpeare. 


1 law,] A foreign plea, plantum 
um; 45 being a plea out of the pro- 
purt of juſtice, 


EUanevus; adventitious in general, 


Philips, 
Lex ER. / {from foreign. ] A — 


a ſtranger, 


Addiſon, 


mes from another country; not a 


FOR 


FO'REIGNNESS. ſ. [from foreign.]. Re- 
moteneſs; want of relation to ſumething. 
To FOREIMA'GINE. v. a, | fore and 
imagine. ] To conceive or fancy before 
roof, V0 Camden, 
To FORFJU/DGE. v. a. ¶ foreand judge. ] 
To judge beforehand ; to be prepoſſeſled. 
To FOREKENY'W, v. 4. fore and knoto.] 
To have preſc'ence of; to foreſee. Raleigh. 
FOREKNOW ABLE. a. [from foreknoxo; } 
Poſſible to be known before they happen. 
More. 
FOR FKNO/WLEDGE. ſ. [| fore and knoxw- 
ledge.) Preſcience; knowledge of that 
which has not yet happened, Hilton: 
FORELAND, þ [ fore and land.] A pro- 
montoty; headland; high land jutting in- 
to the ſea; a cape. Milton. 
To FORELA'Y. v. a. | fore and /ay.}] To 
lay wait ſor; to intrap by ambuſh, 
Dryden, 
To FO/RELIFT, v. a. fore and lift.) To 
raiſe aloft any interieur part, Spenſer, 
FO'RELOCK, /. fore and /ock,] The 
hair that grows from the forepart of the 
head. Milton. 
FUY/REMAN. ſ. [ fore and man.] The firſt 
or chief perſon. Addiſon. 
FOREME/NTIONED, 2. | fore and mer» 
tioned, ] Mentioned or recited before. 
FO “REM OST. a. { from fore. ] 
1. Firſt in place, Dryden. 
2. Firſt in dignity. Sidney. 
FORENA MED. 2. [fore and name.] No- 
minated before, Ben Jonſon. 
FO'RENOON. ſ. | fore and noon.) The 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between the dawn and the meridian, 
to the meridian. Arbuthnor. 
FORENO'TICE. /. | fore and norice.] Ac- 
count of an event before it happens. Rymer, 
FORE'NSI.K. a. ¶ forenfis, Latin, } Be- 
longing to courts of judicature. Loc te. 
To FOREORDAVIN. v. a. | fore and erdain.] 
To predefiinate ; to predetermine z to pre- 
ordain. Hooker, 
FO'REPART. ſ. [ fore and part.] The an- 
teriour part, Raleigh, 
FOREPA'ST. 4. [fore and paſt.] Paſt be- 
fore a certain time, ammond, 
FOREPQSSE'SSED. a, [ fore and poſſeſs.] 
Preoccupied ; prepoſſeſſed; pre- engaged. 
FORERANK. /. { fore and rank.) Firſt 
z front, Shakeſpeare, 
RECUTED. a. ¶ fore and recite. ] 
Mentioned or enumerated before. 
h Shakeſpeare, 
To FORERU'N: v. a. | fore and run. 
1. To come before as an earneſt of ſome- 
thing following. Dryden. 
2. To precede ; to have the ſtart of. 
FORERU'NNER. /. {from forerun.] 
1. An harbinger; a meſſenger tent before 
| - 


FOR 


to give notice of the approach of thoſe that 
follow, Stilling fleet. Dryden. 
2. A prognoſtick ; a fign foreſhowing any 
thing. South, 
To FORESA'Y. v. a. [ fore and ſay.) To 
predict; to propheſy. Shakeſpeare. 
To FORESE'E. v. 4. | fore and ſee. } To 
ſee beforehand; to ſee what has not yet 
happened. Tayir, 
To FORESHA'ME. v a. | fere and ſhame. ] 
To ſhame ; to bring reproach upon 
| Shakeſpeare, 
FO'RE5SHIP, / [| fore and ſbip.] The an- 
teriour part of the ſhip. Acts. 
To FORESHO/RTEN, v. a. [re and 
Sorten,) To ſharten figures for the ſake of 
ſhewing thoſe behind, Dryden. 
To FORESROY'W. v. a. | fore and ſpow. } 
1, To diſcover before it happens; to pre- 
dict ;z to progneſticate. Denbam. 
2. To reoreſent before it comes. Hcoler. 
FO RESIGHT. . | fore and ſig bt, ] 
1. Pre ſcience; prognoſtication; ſorek now - 
ledge. Milton, 
2. Provident care of futurity. Spenſer, 
FORESIU'GHTFUL. a. | fore/ight and full. ] 
Preſcient; provident, Sidney, 
"To FORESI GNIFY. v. a. | fore and ſigni- 
fy-] To betuken beforehand; to fore- 
Ks to typity. Hooker, 


FO'RESKIN, / [ fere and ſtin.] The pre- 


puce. Copley. 

FO'RESKIRT. /. f fore and ſtirt.] The 

pendulous or looſe part of the coat before. 
To FORESLA'CK. v. a. | fore and ſlack.] 
To neplett idly. Nen ſer. 

To FORESLU'W, v. a. { fore and fleev. j 
1. To delay; to hinder; to impede, 

Fairfax. Dryden. 
2. To neglect; to omit, P. Fleteb. 

7 FORESLO'W. v. 2. To be dilatory; 
to loiter, Wale ſpeare. 

To FORESPE'AK. v. . [ fore and ſpeak.] 
1. To predict; to foreſay. Camden. 
2. To forbid. Shakeſpeare, 

FORESPE'NT. a. 

1. Waſted; tired; ſpent. ., Shakeſpeare, 
2. Forepaſſed ; paſt, Spenſer. 
3. Beſtowed before. Shakeſpeare. 

FURESPU'RRER. /. | fore and /pur. | One 
that 1ides before. Shakeſpeare, 

FOREST. ſ. [ foreft, French.] . 

1. A wild uncultivated tract of ground, 
with wood. 1 oh 
2. [In law. ] A certain territory of y 
ground and paſtures, privileged for wild 
beaſts, and fowls of fureft, chaſe, and war- 
ren, to reſt in, kept in the protection of 
the king, for his pleaſure, Capel, 

To FORESTA'/L, v. 4. [fonerrallan, 


Saxon. ] 
1. To anticipate z to take up before} and, 


Jo FOREWI SH. Y, fs 


FOR 


2. To hinder by preoccupating 

tion. 

3. To ſeize or gain poſſeſſnn i 

anther, 

FORESTA/LLER, [/. [from fe 
that anticipates ce 1 1 *. 
chaſes before others to raiſe the png 

FORESTBO'RN, a, { fire} nin 
ina wild. * 

FU/RESTER, . [ foreſtier, fd 
1. An officer of the foreſt. % 
2. An inhabitant of the wildaw 

FO'RESWAT, a. [from fu 

FO RESWART, from ſum] 
with heat, 1 

To FORETA/STE. v. a. u 
* To have antepaii of; to her 
of. 

2. To taſte beſo- another, 
FO'RETASTE. /. Anticipation. 
To FORETE/L v. a. [ fire and 

1. To predict; to propheſy. | 

2. To foretoken ; to fureſlov, 
To FORETE L. v. n, To utier yn 
FORETELLER. /. {from fad} 

dicter; foreſhower, 

To FORETHUNK,. v. a. | forwl 
To anticipate in the mind; u 
ſcience of, 


To FORETHI/NK, v n, To cat 


forchand, | 

FORETHO'UGHT, /, {front fn 
1. Preſcience; anticipation, II 
2. Provident care. 

To FORETO'KEN, v. a. [ fre 
To foreſhow ; to prognoſticote #8 

FORETO'KEN, /. | from the v8 
nient ſign; prognoſlick. 

FORETO OT H. .. [Ve nd 
tooth in the anteriout᷑ part of ic 
the inciſor. 

FO'RETOP. /. [ fore and 19] 
of a woman's head- dreſs that ui 
the top of a periwig. | 

FOREVO'UCHED. part, L 
Affirmed before; tormerly told. 

FOREWARD. J. [ fire and ww 
van; the front, 

To FOREWA'RN. o, 0. [rt 
1. To admoniſh beforehand, 
2. To intorm previouſly of uf 
event. ; 
3. To caution againſt an thi 
hand. ul 

To FOREWA'STE. v. 6 L 
To deſolate; to deſtroy. t 

Lu 
To defire beforehand. ua 

FOREWO RN. part. [ft 11 

' wear, ] Worn out; “ 


ſe, 
FO'RFEIT, / [ foi, Tb], 


FOR 


bomething loſt by the commiſſion} of- a 


e ; a fine 3 a mult, Walter. 
perſon obnoxious to puniſhment... 
.\7 Shbakeſprare,” 


RFEIT, ws a. [from the noun. ] To 
by ſome breach of condition; to loſe 
bme offence! | Davies, Boyle. 
FEIT, a. [from the verb. ] Liable'to 
| fidire j alen by 3 ee 


dye. 
EITABLE. a. {from forfeit, ] Poſe 
4 on conditions;. by breach of Which 
thing may de loſt, 
EITURE. . | forfaitture, 
be att of forfeiting. ; 
de thing forfeited 3; 2 mul z a fine, 
RFE'ND. v. 2. To prevent ; to for- 
| <=» Hanmer i 
AVE. The preterite of forgive. 
E. /. (forge, French, ] 
he place where iron is beatefi 1nto 


French. ] 


ay place where any thing is made ot 
d. Harker. 
RGE. v. 4. ¶ Jorger, old French, } 
To form by the hammer, Chapman, 
To make by any means. Sbateſpeare. 
o counterſeitz to falſify. . 


Shakeſpeare. 
8 


"oe. 
Dae who makes a wh 
dre who counterfeits any thing. Weſt. 


ERY. /. [from forge. ] | 
Stephens. 


The crime of falfification, 
mith's work ;z the act of the forge. 
Milton, 
RGE'T. v. 4. preter. forget; part. 
ten, or forgot, Fonzyran, Saxon. 
Lo loſe memory of; to let go from the 
mbrance,  Atterbury. 
ot to attend ; to negleR, Tſaiab, 
ETFUL. 4. {from forget.] 
ot retaining the memory of, 
wſing oblivion ; oblivious, Dryden. 
mttentive 3 negligent 3 neglectful; 
- Hebrexws. Prior. 
ETFULNESS. f. [from forgetful. } 
Dolivion ; ceſſation to remember ; loſs 
emory, Shateſpeare, ' 
*gz)1gence ; neglect; inatteotion, 


TER. /. {from oroet. 

Une that lh 7 * ] 

tareleſs perſon. ; . 

NVE. ov. 6. pret, forgave art, 
fgiven, Lpongipan, — 2 
9 pardon 3 net to puniſh. 
v pardon d crime, 

o remit ; 


Prior, 
Iſaiab. 
not to exact debt or pe- 


ss. / franz fett re, Sar. ] 


1 
*. 


· OR 


2 The act of fotrziving. © 20600 Daniel. 
2. Pardon uf an offender, Pr. of Mang eb. 
3. Pardon of an offence, South, 
4 Tenderneſs 3 willingneſs to pardon. 
x. % Q ( 9 7 Spratt. 
5. Remiſſion of. a fine or penalty. | 
FORGYVER. . {from for-give.] One who 


pardons, '* 440 Ft ] 
FORT. 7 [part-paſſ. of forget. 
FORGO T TEN. Not rememdeted. 


To FORHA “IL. 5. 4. To haraſs; tear; tor- 
ment. Sdenſer. 
FORK" [, Hurebe, French ]) 
1. An in'trumeat divided at the end into 
two or more points er prongs,!.. Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimtes uſed fot the point of aa” 
arrow. 55 Shakeſpeare. 
3. & point of a fork; t. diſon. 
To FORK, v. „. {from the noun.] To ſhoot 
into blades, as corn does out of the ground. 
FO'RKED. 3. {from fork. ] Opening into 
two dr more part. Sbaſeſpeare. 
FO*RKEDLY, a. {from forked. ] In a 
forked form. | 
FO/RKEDNESS. , [from forked.] The 
quality of opening into two parts, 
FO'RKHEAD. /. [fork and bead.] Point of 
, an arrow. Spenſer. 
FO RKV. a. [ from fort.] Forked ; furcated 5 
opening into two parts. . Pope. 
FORLO/RE: a, Deſerted ; forſaken. Fairfax. 
FORLO'RN. à. ; 
1. Deſerted; deſtitute; ferſaken z wretch- 


ed; helpleſs. Knolls, Fenton, 
2. Loft; deſperate. Spenſer, 
3. Small; deſpicable. Shakeſpeare. 


FORLO'/RN./ſ. A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken 
man. 

Fox loan Hope. The ſoldiers who are ſent 
firſt to the attack, and are therefore doomed 
to periſh, ' Shakeſpeare. Dryden. 

FORLO'RNNESS, ſ. Miſery ; ſolitude, 

To FORLY'E. v. n. {from for and ye. To 
lye acroſs, Boyle. 

FORM. f. [ forma, Latin, ] 

1. The external appearance of any thing 
repreſentation ; hape. Crew. 
2. Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 


Dryden, 
3. Particular model ot modification. ; 
p Addiſon. 
Beauty; elegance of appearance. 
5. Regularity z method; order. 
| Shakeſpeares 


6. External appearance without the eſſen- 


tial qualities; empty ſhaw. Swift. 
7 Ceremony; external rites. Clarendon. 
1. Stated method; eſtabliſhed practice. 

| Hooker, 
9. A long ſeat, 2 Waits. 
2" WM 10. A 


FOR | nion 


170. A claſs 3 a rank of ſtuderits, Pri. 4. Mefitioned before anotheß 1 
11. The beat or bed of a hare. Prior, 3. Paſt ; as, this 4045 the af ö 
"32: Ferm is the eſſential, ſpecifical mo- finn. 


dification of the matter, ſo us to give it FO/RMERLY, ad. [ from firne,] by 
- 'fuch a peculiar manner of exiſtence, paſt, £7 og ; 
To FORM, v. . { formo, Latin. ] > FO/RMIDABLE. 4. [ 0 


1. To make ont of matetials. Pepe. Tetridle; dreadful ; tremendon; 
2. To model to a particular ſhape, + fick. W oft 0 | 
3. To modify ; to ſeheme; to fat "E 7 POD AEEIOE. J. [frm 


| | ens. 
4. To arrange; to combine in a ular x, The quality of exciting temut 


manner. . 2. The thing cauſing dread, 

To adjuſt ; to ſettle. Decay of Piety. Dug 
5. To contrive ; to join. Rowe, FO'RMIDABLY. ad, [ from final n 
7. To model by education or inſtitotion. / a terrible manner, 4 


FU'RMAL, 2. { formel, French; formalis, FO'RMLESS. a. (from 


Latin«} wanting tegularity of form. 
1. Ceremonieus ; ſolemn 3 preciſe; erst FORMULARY. /. [ formulii, In 
to affeclstion - Baca. A book containing ſtated ad H 
4. Not ſudden; not extemporaneous. models. | 514 in 
GALICIA | her, FO'RMULE: /. [ formule, Frend; 't, 
3. Regular; methodical. alltr, Latin,] A ſet or preſcribed maid H 
4. External; having the appearance” but To FO*RNICA TE; 'v, a. [rom fri gh 
Hot the eſſence. Dryden. To commit lewdneſs, 
5. Depending upon eſtabliſhment or cuſ - FORNICA“TION. ſ. I fornicatia,! H 
tom; bo did the formal exerriſes, 1. Concubinage, or commerce «iti ned 
6; Having the power of making any thing” married woman. | lah! 
- what it is. Holder. Stilling fleet. 2. In ſcripture, ſometimes idol Til 
7. Retaining its power and eſſential cha- 5 th, 
racteriſtick. | Shakeſpeare, FORNICA/TOR, ſ. [ fei 
FO'RMALIST. .. [formalifte, French,] One One that has commerce with 13 
W ho prefers appearance to reality. South, women. | _ 
FORMALITV. ſ. {formaiite, French.] > FORNICA'TRESS./, A wm e 
1. Ceremony; cflabliſked mode of beha-, marriage cobabits with a ma WR” 
- viour, Atterbury. * a , | TIF 
2. Solemn order, habit, er dreſs, To FORSA/KE. v. a. preter, foi One 
| A en Swift, paſſ. forſock or forſaken: ¶ uurſalio l =: 
3- Thequality by which any thing is what I. To leave in reſentment, of du YK 
it is. e Sti ling fleet. 919 
70 FO RMALZ E. v. 4. f formalizer, Fr.] 2 To leave; to go away from, 4 | ' 
1. To model; to modify. Hooker, 3. To deſert; to fail. =. 
2. To effect formality. FORSA/KER. {. [from fru, r 
FO'RM ALLY, 2d. {from forms!.] one that forſakes. . 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules. . FORSOO'/TH, ad. [poprobe, 8 1 L. 
Shakeſpedres 1. In truth; certainly; ve 1 IN 
2. Ceremoniouſly ; flifly ; preciſely. | | 13 i 
e Colliers 4. A word of honour in adds * 
23. In open appearance. Healer. men. on 
4. Eſſentially ; characleriſtically. Toe FORSWE/AR. v. 4. f. e 


| Smalridge. part. forfeworn, ¶ ponypæ ſuus w_ 
FORMA'TION, ſ. [ formation, French. ] . 1. To renounce upon oath, 


1. The ect of forming or -generatings - | 2. To deny upon oath: " V 
2. The manner — which a thing is 3. With the reciprocal pen“ | 45 
formed. dec 5 for ſwear bimelf ; to be peſſues BB 
FO'RMATIVE. a. [from forms, Latin.] falſely. *' 6 
Having the power of giving form; pla- To FORSWE'AR. 9. 4. To rr 
. tick, SD B35 to commit perjory. a 1] 
FO/RMER, {. ¶ from form.] He that forms; FORSWE/ARER. . tom. e. vin 
maker; conttiver ; planner. Ray. who is perjured. * ; 
FO'/RMER. 4. {from ponma, Saxon. ] FORT. /. 75 French. J A NOM 
' _acaltle. - 2 y 


. Before another in time. Shakeſpeare. 
a | 


1 OR een 


ED. 4. {from fort.] Forniſhed ar © FORTU/ITOUSNESS. /. [from fartuitous, ] 
ded by ſofts. Shakeſpeare. \,; Accident; chance. "_ * 
H. 4% fronz, Saxon ; whence r- FOR TUNATE, a, [ fortunatus, Latin.] 
and furtheſt. | Lucky; bappy ; ſycceſsful, Dryen, 
orward; onward in time. Spenſer. - FO'RTUNATEL ad. [from fortunate. ] 
orwars in place or order. Happily ; ſucceſsfully. Prior. 

Wiirgift, FO'RTUNA TENESS. /. from fartunate ] 
broad z out of doors. - - Shakeſpeare. , Happineſs; good luck ; ſucceſs, Sidnty, 
Dut away; beyond the boundary of any FO/RTUNE. /. ee Latin. ] | 
„ 7 | Spenſer, 1. The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the 
Dut into publick view. Wgalier, . lots of life according to ber own humour. 
botoughly; trom beginning to end. ; Shakeſpeare, 
2 a certain degree. Hammond. 2. The good or ill that befals man, 


Dn to be end. Memoir in Strype. ; Bentley, 
TH. prep, Out of Denne. 3. The chance of life 3 means of living.. 
TH O MNG. a. [rand coming, ] 4. Event ; ſucceſs good or bad. Temple. 
dy to appear ; not abiconding. 8. Eftate ; poſſeſſions. Shakeſpeare 
' Stakeſpearc. The portion of a man or woman, 
HISSUING, @. [| ferth and iu. ; n . 
ing out 3 coming forward from a 7. Futurity ; future events. Cooley. 


t. TJ. FORTUNE. v. 6. [from the noun.] 
HRVGHT, ad. [forth and right,] To befall; to fall out; to happen 3. to 
icht forward; without flexions. come caſually to paſs, y 
8 Dtyden, FO'RTUNED. «: Supplied by fortune. 

HWI'TH. ad. { forth and witb,] + | N 
nediately ; without delay; at once; FORTUNEBOOK. g. [ f:rtune and book.] 
baht, Davin. A book conſulted to know fortune. 
4E TH, from forty.] The fourth L : Craſhaw, 
1 Donne, FORTUNEHUNTER. /. [ fartuneand bunt,] 
TIF ABLE. v. [from fortify.] What A man whoſe employment is to enquire af- 
de fortified, f ter women with great portions, to enrich 
IFICa"TION. g. [ fortification, Fr.] bimſelf by-marrying them, Speatyr. 
The ſcience of military architecture. Fo FORTUNETELL. v. n. | fortyne and 
A place built for firength- Sidney. ell. | | | : 
TIFIER. /. {from fortify.] ] 1. To pretend to the power of revealing 
Doe who eres works of defence. ſuturity. a Malton. 
Dne who ſupports ot ſecures. | Sidney, 2. To reveal futurity. Cleaveland. 
VRTIFY..v. 4. fortifier, French. ] FO RTUNETELLER. ſ. { fortune and teller. ] 
Lo (tr-ngthen againſt attacks by walls or One who cheats people by pretending to 
ks, Shakeſpeare, the knowledge of futuritys - / wppas 
To confirm ;. to encourage. Sidney. , FO'RTY, 3. [Feope ne, Sax. ] Four times 
To fx; to eftabliſh da reſolution, ten. | 

Locke, FO'RUM, ſ. \Latin,] Any publick places; 
LN CE. /. [from fort.] A little Te FOR WAND ER. v. a. [ for and ö. 


' 5 To wander wildly. Spenſer, 
IN. ſ. French. ] A little fort. FO/R WARD. ad. gonpead, Saxon | To- 

; | Sbakeſpeare, wird a part or place before 5 onward 5 pro- 
ITUDE, A fortitude, Latin. . greſſively, N Hooker. 
—_ ; bravery, i Milton, FORWARD. a. [from the —_— 
tredgth ; force, Shakeſpeare, 1. Warm; catneſt. _ Galatians, 


erf. / {from fore,] A little fort 2. Ardent 
. * . k z eager 3 hot; violent. 
INIGHT, h [contrafted from fourteen | Pri. 
Py FEopnetyne mx, Saxon. J The +3» Ready ; confient ; preſumptuous. 
two weeks. Bacon, 4. Not reſerved ; not over modeſt. 


TRESS, fe. [ fortereſſe, Fr.] A ſtrong ; . . Sbhakeſpeares 
— place. Locke, v 8. Premature 3 early ripe. Shakeſpepre- 
5 OUS. 4. [ Hortuit, Fr. fortwitus, 6. Quick; ready; haſty. Locke. 
bb Accidental 3. caſual, Ray, 7+ Antecedent 3 anteriour ; oppoſed to pp- 
- OUSLY. ad. from fortuirous.] ſteriour. Wy Shakeſpeare 
any 3 "caſually z by £3 8. Not behinghang; net inſeriour. 

« 4-4 . G4 | > _ Rogers, 9 4 £ x - . 
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PER ADE. 


FOU 


v. FORWARD. wv. 4. [from the adverb.] FOUGHT. The preterite and put 


1. To baſten; to quicken z to acccle- 
rate, a 
2. To patronize; to advance. 
FORWARD ER. ſ. [from ferward.] He 
who promotes an) bing £5 
» FO'RWARDLY. ad. [from the adjective.] 
 Eagerly ; hafily. Atterbury. 
FO'R W ARDNESS, ſ. [from forward.] 
1. Eagerneſs ; ardvur; readineſs to act. 
2. Quickneſs; readineſs. 
3. Fatlinels 3 early ripeneſs, 


bt. 


' FO'UGHTEN, The paſlive ut 


febt. 


FOUL. a. [ul, Saxon,] 


1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; n 


2. Impure; polluted ; full of fl 


Witten. 


4. Confidence ; affurancez want of mo- 


gdieſty. 8 
FO'RWARDS. ad. Straight before; pro- 
: grellively, | | 
* FOSSE. ſ. [, Latin,] A ditch; a 
moat. . MEA ol 


the great Roman roads throbgh England, 


x 
CC 


£6 called from tht difches on each fide. 


 FOYSSIL. 4. lis, Latin, } That which js 


Woodqoard. 


dug out of the earth, | 
any bodies, becauſe we dis- 


FOSSIL. /. 


cover them by digging into the bowels of 
|  FO'ULLY. ed. [ from find.] Fin 


the earth, are catied f ls. 1 3 *:Locke; 
To FO'STER .*w;' a. popreqnian, Saxon. 

* * 2: Tonurfe; to ferdy to ſupport. 

r Claaveland. 

2. To pamper; to encourage, Sidrey, 

3. To rheriſh; to forward, Tem ſon. 

FOS TERAGE. /. {from foſter. ] The otfice 

of nurſing. | v1 Raleigh. 


Arbutbnot. 


One of 


q 
3. Wicked ; deteſtable ; abomind 
4. Not lawful; * 


' 5. Hateful ; vgly-z loathſome, I 


6. Diſgraceful; ſhameful, 
7. Coarſe ; groſs, 


8. Full of groſs hymouts; want 


tion. | dat 


9. Not brigbt; not ſerene. 


10. With rough force; with ua 
violence. ; 7 


on 
1 


17. [Among ſeamen.] Entangi 


rope is foul of the anchor, 


7 FOUL. v.. {pulzn, Saxon," 


to bemire; to make filthy, 


FOULFA'CED, a. | foul and fill 


an ugly or hateful viſage, #4 


ly; odjouſly. 


FOULMO'UTHED.” a. | fl ud 


F 


 FOSTERBRO'THER, /. [popren bnoben,- 


Saxon, | One bred af the ſame pap. 
*'FOSTERCHI'LD. ,. pgopren eild, Saxon. ] 
A child nurſed by a 'woman not the mo - 
ther, or bred by a man not the father. 
| 3 + Soak Davies. 
FOSTERDA!M. f. [eher and dam.] A 
nurſe; one that performs the office of a 
mother, EH Dryden. 
. FOS!EREA'RTH. /. [ fofter and earth.] 
F̃arth by which” the plant is nouriſhed, 
though it did not grow firſt in it. 
a Piicg ner e 
FO STERER. ſ. f from 6 
one who gives food in the place of a pa- 
rent,. 563 mo 
* FOSTERFA'THER, 1. [pyrren padEn, 
Saxon.] One who gives food in the place 
* of the father. 
FOSTERMO'THER.;/. [ fofter and morber.] 


nurſe.” 


|. *FOSTERSO'N, fe [ fofter and ſon,] One 


© fed >nd educated, ihough not the ſon by 
norure. 


- "FCUGA'DE, [ Freach. ] In the art of 


war, a ſort of little mine in the manner o 
a well, dug under ſyme work or fortifica- 
dos: Kt 


Scurrilousz. babituated to the W# 
prohricus terms. 


O'ULNESS. J [from fou!. 


1, The quality of being N e 
naſtineſs, 
a. Pollution; impurity. 
3. Hatefulneſs; atrocio 


4 Uglineſs; deformity. 
5. Diſhoneſty 5- want of candoit 


FOUND, The preterite and? 0 


five of find, 1 
! 


To FOUND. vv. 4. | funcare, Lat 


er.] A nurſe; 


To FOUND, v. a. [ funders Lats] 


1. To lay the baſis or any ballack, 

2. To build; to raiſe. 

3. To eftabliſh; to erect. 

4. To give birth or original vj 
ounded an art. * 

5 To raiſe upon as 00 4 fich 

maxim. | 

6. To fix firm, 


7 


form by melting and peuring if 


to caſt. 


FOUNDATION, /. Lee Ml 


* 


1. be baſs or lower parts of u 1 
2. The act of fixing the oft. a 
3. The principles or g'® 

any notion'is raiſed, 

4. Original ; riſe, 2 
5. A 9 ſertled and elnülhe g 
purpoſe ; particularly cha, 4 


FOU 


liſhment ; ſettlement. 


ER. /. { from found, ] a 
— — ow raiſes an edifice. 


Bentley, 
from whom any thing bas its ori- 
beginning. Roſcommon. 
fer; one who forms figures by coſt- 
ted matter into mould. Grew, 
NDER. wu. 4. ¶ fondre, French, ] 
{- ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in 
'; ſoot, that he is unable to ſet it to 


und. . K Dorſet. 
NDER. V. A. M : 

fink to the bottom. Raleigh, 
fail z to miſearry. Shakeſpeare. 


DRY, /, A place where figures are 
of melted metal; ® caſting houſe. 
IN O. /. [from found of fad.] A 
expoſed to chance; a child found 
t any parent or OWNer. ' Sidney. 
DRESS, . [from founders. ] | 
woman that founds, builds, eſta- 

or begins any thing, 

woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable 
es, 

a ſe | fans, Latin; fontaine, 
TAIN,S Freach. 

well; a ſprings Milton, 
ſmall bafin of ſpringing water, 

jet; a ſpout of water, Bacon, 
te bead or firſt ſpring of a river, 
ginal ; firſt principle; firft cauſe. 
AINLESS. 4. [from fountain. 
no fountain, 

FUL, 3. I fount and full.] Full of 


r 


Fo Sp I * A — at 


i. 


8. Cbapman. 
PE. v. a, To drive with ſudden 
olity. Camden. 


[reopen, Saxon.] Twice two. 

E. J. [French.] A cheat; a tricking 
* Denbam. 
OLD, a.*{ four and fold, ] Four 
told, 2 Sam. 


0 OTED, 4, our an . ua 
8 and foe) Qu 
ORE, a, [ fawr and ſcore, ] 


u vſed elliptically for fourſcore 


a0gular, 2b. 
7 5 

— . [peopenryn, Saxon, ] 
EEENTH, o, [from foyrteen.] The 
of fourteen ; the fourth after the 


det [from feur.] The ordinal of 
Th, 7 after the third. | 
+ 6d, [from fourth. In the 


'P lace, Bacon, 


who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any . 


r times twenty; eighty, Sandys. + 


QUA'RE, a. [ * and e. | 


FRA 


FOURWHEF/ELED. #. [ four and wheel.] 


Running upon twice two wheels. Pope, 


FO'UTRA. J. [from foutra, French. ] A figg 


a ſcoff. Shakeſpeare, 
FOWL. /. [yezel, publ, Saxon. ] A winged 
animal; a bird. Bacon, 
To FOWL. v. x. To kill birds for food or 
ame. 
FO“WLER. .. [from foul.] A ſportſman 
who purſues birds, 
FO/WLINGPIECE. /. { fowl and piece.) A 
gun for hirds. | ortimer. 
FOX. ſ. [Fox, Saxon. ] 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, re- 
markable for his cunning, living in holes, 
and prey ing upon fowls or ſmall animals. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. A knave or cunning fellow. 
FO'XCASE. /. { fox and caje.] A fox's 


iD, 
FO'XCHASE, /. ¶ foxand chaſe. ] The pur- 
ſuit of the fox with hcunds- Pepe. 


FO XEVIL. /. [| fox and evil.] A kind of 
diſeaſe in which the hair ſheds, 
FO/XFISH. /. A kind of fiſh. 
FO*XGLOVE.f. A plant. Miller, 
FO'XHUNTER. ſ. ( and bunter.}] A 
man whoſe chief ambition is to ſhew his 
| bravery in hunting foxes. Spettaror. 
FO*XSHIP. ſ. [from fox.] The charater or 
qualities of a fox z cunning, Shakeſpeare. 
FO/XTRAP. /. [Fx and trap, ] A gin or 
ſnare to catch foxes, | Tatler. 


-FOY. /. {| foi, Fr.] F aith ; allegiance. 


Spenſe ere 


. To FRACT, v. 4. | fraftus, Latin, ] To 


break ; te violatez to intringe- 

| Shakeſpeare. 
FRA'CTION, /. [ fra#ior, French, ] 
1. The att of bre2Liagy the flate of be- 
ing broken, | Burnet, 
a. A broken part of an integral. 
Brown. 
FRA/CTIONAL. a. [from 9 
longing to a broken number. ter. 

FRA'/CTURE. ſ. [ frafura, Latin. ] 
I. Bieach ; ſeparation of continuous parts. 


2. The ſeparation of the continuity of 2 


bone in living bodies, Herbert. 
To FRA'CTURE. V. 4, [from the noun. ] 
To break a bone. Wiſeman, 


FRA/GILE. a. | frazilis, Latin. ] 
1. Brittle; eaſily ſnapped or broken, 

| Denham, 
2. Weak ; uncertain; eaſily deſtroyed. 


 FRAGUVLITY, ſ. [from fragile. ] 


1. Brittleneſs; eaſineſs to be broken. 
Bacon, 

2. Weakneſs uncertainty. Knolles. 

3. Frailty ; liablenefs to fault, Morton. 


 FRA'GMENT, /. ¶ frogmentury Latin. ] A 


dart 


Phillips. Pope. 
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F R A 


pit broked from the whole; zu fe. 
perfect piece. Newton. 
FRA/GMENTARY. a. [from fragment.] 


.- Compoſed of fragments. Donne. 
FRA GOR. ſ. Lain. A noiſe; a cieak; 
.,» acraſh. Sandys, - 


'FRA'C-RANCE, 5 2 [ Kn Latin. E- 


ki ne wa; ad ol Sweetneſs of imell; 

pleafing frerits. — Garth, 
FRA'GRANT. 4. [ y FRE Lat.] Odo- 
rous; ſweet of ſmell. Prior, 
FRA'/GRANTLY, ad. [from Fe.) 


With ſweet ſcent. a Mortimer. 


Man. J. 
1. A baſket made of dos, 
2. A ruſh for weaving baſkets, 
TRAIL. 4. [ fragilis, Latin. ] 
1. Weak; aal * re ſubje& to ca- 


e 


+  Juahtics; Regers, p 


2. Weak of reſolution; ; liable to errour or 


ſeduction. Taylor. 


FRAILNESS. 7. [from frail. ] Weokneſs; 


a 8 Fault proceeding from weakneſs ; fin of To FRANK. v. 4. [from the wa 


inſtabili ; Norris, 
FRA'ILTY. ſ. [from — 
1. Weakneſs of re tion; inſtability of 
mind. Milton. 
infirmity. Dryden, © 
FRAFCHEUR. {/{. [French.] Freſhneſs ; * 
._-covineſs,  - Dryden. 
.FRAISE, J. {Fr.] A pancake with bacon - 
7 in it. P 1 
.To FRAME, VU, 4, 


1. To form or et by deverly: con- FR A'NKINCENSE. -/. [ froth 


ſtruction and union of verigus parts. 


; 2. To fit one to angther. 5 Abbot. 


1 70 ! to compoſe, 
Shaheſt care, - 
| Tilluſen. FRANKLIN, , {from rl 


4. Po regulate; to ub. 


. To form to any rule or method. | 
6: 4 344 4. +» - Glatiwille. FRANKLY. ad. {from fra! 


6. To contrive; to * 
7. To ſettlez to ſcheme out. 


92 


A a= „ | 
Bacon. FRANNKNESS, /. 2 frank) 


8. To zavint z to-fabricate. 
FRAME. /. {from the verb.] 


2. A fabrick;z any thing confirued of 


n parts or members. 
„ Dryden. Tillotſon, 
* . Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or ad- 


mit ſomething elſe. Newton, - 

3. Order ; regulazity-z adjuſted ſeries or 
.->- diſpoſition, Sæoift. 

4. Scheme; order. Clarendon, * 


5. Contrivancez proje Aion. Shateſpeate. 
6. Mechanical con ſtruction. 


J. Shape; form; proportion. Hudibrat. 


FRN MER. f. [from frame; phemman, 
e J. aker q former 3 ez 
4 4 1 8 


Spenſer, | 


FRA 
FRA/MPOLD.” 4. Peenif 


rugged, 
FRA'NCHISE, . franckiſe r 
1. Ezemption from any oneray 


2. Privilege; immunit 
2 > E. 


3. Diſtrict; extent of jul 


To enfranchiſe ; to make iu 


F RA'NGIBLE, @ { frangs, Lais 
brittle; eaſily broken, 
FRA/NION, . A | Paramour; 4 
panion, of? 
FRANK.'a. [ fron, Prench,} 
1. Liberal; generous; neg 
2. Open; ingenuous; — 
ſerved. 
3. Without conditions ; ; without 
4. Not reſtrained; beenden 
FRANK. þ {from the acjec ine] 
1. A place to feed * in; 1h, 


2, A letter which pay? 10 job 


3. A French coip. 
I. To ſhut up in a frank u 
2. To feed high ; to fat; tows 


3. from the adjectire.] To 
ters from poſtage, 


F rankincenſe is a dry ref füt 
pieces or = of a pale yell 

colour; a ſtrong ſmell, bu vt 
and a bitter; acrid, and — 
very inflammable. 


a bailiff of land. 

1. Liberally; freely; kind) 

2. Without conſtraint; tbo 

1. Plainneſs of ſpeech; 
nuouſneſs. 

2. Liberality; Bev” 
3. Freedom from relerve. | 


FRANKPLE/DGE. þ I 


A Pledge or ſurety l * ade 


FRA'NTICK, a. Lern 0% K. 


1. Mad; deprived of un « 
violent madneſs; outragew! 


leatly mad. q 
*. Nanſportes by noledet o ol 14 
FRA!\NTICK LY: 4d. In * 


ma quiragevully, - 


FRE 


To FREAM, . #. LR r 
growl. an;. 

FRE'CKLE. /. 

1. A ſpot raiſed in the kia by the ſun, 
2, Any n ſpot or diſcoloration. 


FRE 
JCKNESS. . [from froncick, lad. 
Marz Fraternel, Fr.] Bro- 


to brothers z becoming 
5 pertaining 0 Ham I 


# 


, ternal, E ve 
RALLY, ad e ECKLED. . [ſhow fret] Spent 
Au v. ＋ 1 fraternits, French. ] maculated. | e: 

date or quality of a brother. FRE'CKLY, a. [from freckle,] Full of 
of men united; corporation 3 ſo- frecklet. 
L'Eftrange. FRED. Tbe ſame with Peace. So Pretterick 
n of the ſame claſs or character. is powerful, or wealthy ia peace, Gibſon, 
1CIDE, 7 [ fratricide, Fr.] The FREE. a. {fpeah, Saxon. ] 
of a brother. 1. At liberty; not enſlaved, Prior, 
J. Haut, Lat. Deceitz e 2. Uncompelled; uareſtrained. Sourbs 


3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated; 
4. Permitted 3 allowed, ' * Shakeſpear 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained, Temple. 
6, Open; ingeauous, ' 0. 

+ 7, Acquaintedz converſing. without re- 


audulentia, ſerve, 
7 1K. Deceit- 3. Liberal; not parſimonious, | 


artifice, 
FUL. . [ ſravd and 1 Tra- 
; artful; trickiſh. Shakeſpeare. 
FULLY. ad. {from fraudful. ] De · 
y; artfolly, 
dULENCE. 


DULENCY, N Pope. 


; trickiſhoeſs; proneneſs to aiti- 9. Frank; not gained by importunity ; ; not 

purchaſed, f Baron. 
WLENT. 3. fraudulcux, French; 10. Clear from diſtreſs, * Shakeſpeare. 
enter, Latin.] 21, Guihlileſs;-innocent. ' Shakeſpeare, 


12. Exempt; 3 clear. Denham... 

Milton. 13. Inveted with franchiſes; poſſeſſing any 

_ by uiifice 3 deceitful; tre- thing without vaſlalage, Dr 5 er, | 
Miltan. 14. Without expence ; as a free ſchool. * 

ud ; by deceit; by artifice z deceit= 1. To be at liberty; to reſeue from flavery z 


of artifice z trickich; ſubtle; de- 


treacherouſiy. Taylor. to manumit; to looſe. Pope. 

HT, perticip. paſſ, [from fraight, 2. To rid from; to clear from anything 

titten freigbt.] ill. Clarendan. 

len; charged. gan 3- To clear from impediments or obfiruce 

| ed; ſtored; thronged, ers Tons Be. 
HT. .. A freightz a Hs — 4. To baniſh; to ſend away; to rid. 

Dryden. Shakeſpeare, 

CHT. v. 4. To load; to crowd, 5. To exempt, \ = .* -Romans, 

HTAGE, /. [from fraught ] Lads 6. To unlock; to open. Dryden. 


Ugo Shakeſpeare. 
yer, to fright, French, 

proil; a battle; a fight, Fairfax. 
vel; 2 combat, Deubam. 


FREEBO“OTER. . | free and bevy] A 
robber; a plunderer, Clarendon. 
FREEBO'DTING. ſ. Robbery plunder, p 
FRE/ZBORN. ſ. Iaheriting * 
v. 4. [effrayer, French, ] 


fright ; io territy. Bacon. FREECHA'PEL, ſ. [ free and 4795 * 'A 
rub, ”w chepel of the king's foundation, and by 
J. [Fpzc, Saxon, ] bim exempted from the jutiſdiction of the 
ludden and cauleleſy change of ordinary, The king may alſo licenſe a 
ſubject to found ſuch a chapel, Cote 
FRE ECOS T. ſ. [| free and ft ] Withour 
expence, 
FRE'EDMAN, ſ. A ſlave TOs" 4 
FREEDOM. /. [from free. 


Wen fancy 3 a humour z a whim 3 
cious prank. SpeHator, Sift, 
K. v. 4; To variegate, Thomſen. 


— 6. [from freak, } Capricious; 


Ain ooh: 
SHNESS, þ [from freak Ca- 
_y 2 1 


L' Efrange. 
E. ad. — ga. 1 K. a 


1. Liberty; exemption from ane in- 
dependence. Dryden, 
3. Privilege; franchiſes; immunities; | * 
Shakeſpeare. 

3. Exemption from fate, nec eiſit y, or pre- 
determination. ' South, 
4 „ „ #5, ve wo *&+ Un- 
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FRE 


RH» Unreſtraint. 3k ; * 
| 55 The ſtate of being without any particu- 
ar inconvenience, 
. Eaſe or facility in doing or ſhowing any 
thing. : 


FREEFO/OTED. a. [ free and foor.] Not 


_ reſtrained in the march. Shakeſpeare, 
FREEHE'ARTED. @, | free and Heart.] 
, Liberal ; unreſtrained, Davies. 
FREEHO LD. /. free and bold.] That land 
or tenement which a man hvldeth in fee, 
fee-tail, or for term of life. Freebold in 
deed is the real poſſeſſion of lands or tene- 
ments in fee, fee=tail, or for life. Freehold 
is ſometimes taken in oppoſition to villen- 
age. | Cowel, 
FREEHO'LDER. ſ. ¶ from 9 One 
who has a freehold, avies, 


! 
/ 


1. At liberty; without vaſſalage; without 
ſlavery. 
2. Without reſtraint; laviſhly. 


8 Sbaleſpenre. 
3. Without ſcruple; without reſerve. 
4. Without impediment: Aſcbam. 
5. Without neceſſity; without predeter- 
mination. 45 Keogers. 
6. Frankly; liberally. Solth, 


7. Spontaneouſly;z of his own accord, 
FRE/EMAN, . | free and man.] 

1. One not a ſlave; not a vaſſal, DTocke. 

2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 

immunities, | Dryden. 
FREEMI'NDED. a. [ free and mind.] Un- 

conſtrained; without load of care, Bacon. 
FRE'ENESS. ſ. \ from free, 

1. The ſtate or quality of being free, 

2. Openneſs; uarzſervednefs; ingenuouſ- 

neſs; candour. Duden. 

3. Generoſity; fiverality, ; Spratt. 
FREE SCHOOL. /. [ee end ſcbeol.] A 

fchool in which learning is given without 
pay. | | Davies. 
FREESPO/KEN, a. [ free and ſpoken.] Ac- 

cuſtomed to ſpeak without reſerye. 

h Bacon, 


% 


FRE/ESTONE. ſ. [ free and flote.] Stone 


commonly uſed in building : ſo called be- 
cauſe it may be cut in any direction, hav- 
ing no grain, | Addiſen, 
FREETHI'NKER., ſ. | free and think. } A 
libertine; a contemner of religiof. 


Addiſon, 
FREEWPFLL., ſ. | fret and will. ] 

1, The power ot direfting our own actions 
without conſtraint by neceſſity or fate. 


- 2. Voluntarineſs ; ſpontaneity. Ezra. - 


FREEWO'MAN, ſ. | free and _—_—_— A 
woman not enſlaved. | Maccabees. 


To FREEZE, v. a. preter. froze, {vrieſen, 


Dutch. ] 


. Te de congealed with coll, Locke, 


\ 


Macdiabedt, 5 


To FREQUENT, v. a. e 


FRE 


2. To be ef that degree of all 
a witer is congealed, 
To FREEZE, v. 4. pret, me wil 

or froze, ar 
1. Tocongeal with cold. 
2. To kiltby cold, ay 

3. To chill by the loſs of porn, 
To FREIGHT, v. a. pret fg . 


fraught, freigbred, frene, rd 
1. To load a ſhip or veſſel of tot 
goods for tranſportation, {$ 
2., To load as the burtben; u 
Vith which a veſſel is freight 


FREIGHT. /. 
1. Any thing with which a ip 
2. The money due for traum 

goods. | 

FRE/IGHTPR: /, [ frettewr, Fr] 
freights a veſſel, | 

FREN, 2 A ftrariger, 

FRENCH Chalk, ſ. An indin'el 
tremely denſe, of a ſmooth gi 
and ſoft to the touch, 

To- FRE/NCHIFY, v. 4. [fon 
To infe& with the mannen ofF 
make a coxcomb. 

FRE'NETICK. 4. [qt ma's Go 
diſtracted; = 

FRE/NZY, ſ. [e174 Or] Mu 
"tration of mind; alienation d 
ſtanding, 

FRE/QUENCE. /, [ frequene, fi 
concourſe ; aſſembly. | 

FRE/QUENCY. /. [ frequentio, la 
1. Common occurrence; Ws 
of being often ſeen or done, 
2, Concourſe ; full aſembly, A0 

FRE/QUENT. as | frequent, f 
1. Often done; often ſeen; d 
ring. | 
2. Uſed often to practiſe any - 


3. Full of concourſe. 


To viſic often ; to be much u 
FREQUE/NTABLE. 4. [fron 
Converfible; acceſſible. 
FREQUE/NTATIVE. . A | 
_— A grammatica} tern 9 
verbs fignifying the frequent © 
an action. 
FREQUE'NTER. ſ. [from 
who often reſorts to any plat 
FRE/QUENTLY. ad. | frequeith 
Often; PI * a 
FRE'SCO, ſ. | Italian} 
I. — : ſhade; duſkinth. 
2. A picture not drawn 1 
but in duſk, 
FRESH. @. [he fe⸗ See] 
1. Cool; not vapid wit 
— Not ſalt. : X 5 


FRE 


ew ; not impaired by time. Milton, 

\ a tate like that of recentneſs. 
Denham, 
Dryden. 

loſs or diminu- 


ecent z newly come. 
epaired from any 


ow to any work ; unfatizued: 

ond ; as ; cheerſul ; unfaded; 

paireds Bacon, 

lealthy in countenance 5 — | 
arvey. 

ſk; ſtrong 3 vigorous. Halder. 

Faking; oppoſed to eating or drink- 


Euvcet : oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 

. f. Water not ſalt. Shakeſpeare, 
'SHEN. v. a. [from freſb.] To 
e freſh, Thomſon. 
E'SHEN, v. n. To grow freſh. Pope. 
ET. ſ. (from freſb.] A pool of freſh 


. Milton. 
LV. ad. [from frefþ.] 

jolly, 

ewly; in the former ſtate renewed. 
ith a healthy look ; ruddily, 
Shakeſpeare, 
NESS. ſ. { from freſh. ] ; 
lewneſs ; vigour ; ſpirit : the contrary 
pidneſs, | Bacon, 
geedom from diminution by time; 
aleneſs; not decay, South. 
jeedom from fatiguez newneſs of 


om from ſaltneſs. 
„ [fretum, Latin, ] 
inith, or ſtrait of the ſea. Brown, 
d agitation of liquors by fermenta- 
or other cauſe, Derbam. 
hat ſtop of the muſical inſtrument 


; ing. . » Milton. 
ok rifing in protuberance. Speator, 
ptation of the mind; commotion of 
mper ; paſſion, Herbert. 


IT, 4 « [ — the weer 

d rud againſt any thing. Shakeſpeare, 

b wear away by rubbing, Me. 

Þ hurt by attrition, Milton. 
R o cotrode ; to eat away, =Hokewill, 


0 form into raiſed work. 
0 Viriegate 3 to dive Gf * ® 
b make angry z to _ e 


V. .. 
d de in commotion; to be agitated. 
be worn away 3 to be corroded, 
| Peacham, 
— way by attrition, + Maron. 
FUL, e to be peeviſn. | 
l, (from free, ] Angry; peeviſh, 


th, Hayward, - 

oolneſs, Addiſen, 

dineſs ; colour of health. 
Granville, 


b cauſes or regulates the vibrations of 


FRI 


r ad. [from fretful.] Pee- 

viſhly. 

FRE'TFULNESS. /. [from Fretful.] Paſ- 
ſion; peeviſhneſs, 

FRE/TTY. 4. [from fret.] Adorned with 
raiſed work, 

FRIABULITY. ſ. (from friable.] Capa- 
city of being reduced to powder. Locte. 

FRI TABLE. 4. [friable, French.] Eaſily 
crumbled; eaſily reduced to powder, Bacon. 

FRI AR. ſ. [ frere, French. ] A religious; 
a brother of ſome regular order, . 

FRI“ ARLIK E. a. [from friar.] Monaſtick ; 
unſkilled in the world. Knolles, 

FRIARLV. ad. [ friar and /ike.] Like a 
friar, a man untaught in lifes Bacen. 

FRI ARSCO WL. /. [ friar and cotol.]I A 
plant. | | 

FRUARY. /. [from friar.] A monaſtery or 
convent of friars, | 

FRI/ARY, 2. Like a friar, Camden. 

To FRI/BBLE, v 2. To trifle, Hadib rat. 

FRIBBLER. /. {from the verb.] A trifler. 

FRICASSE'E. ſ. I French.] A dim made 
by cutting chickens or other ſmall things 
in pieces, and dreſſing them with ftrong 
ſauce. ing. 

FRICA'TION, ſ. [ fricatio, Latin.] The 
act of rubbing one thing againſt another. 


Bacon. 
FRI'CTION, ſ. [ frifio, Latin.] 
1. The act of rubbing-two bodies together, 


Newtone 


2. The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by 
the motion of one body upon another, 
3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh or 
cloths. | Bacon. 
FRIDAY. ſ. nge dæz, Saxon.] The 
ſixth day of the week, ſo named of Freya, 
a Saxon deity. Shakeſpeart. 
FRIEND. /. [ vriend, Dut. ppgeon'o, Saxon, ] 
1. One joined to another in mutual bene- 
volence and intimacy z more than acquaint- 


ance, Dryden. 
2. One without hoſtile intentions; not an 
enemy. | Shakeſpeares 


3+ One reconciled to another, Shakeſpeare. 


4. An atteadant, or companion, Dryden. 


5. Favourer; one propitious, ,  Peachams 

6. A familiar compellation. Matthew, 
To FRIEND, wv. a, Te favour ; to be- 

friend, Shake 
FRI/ENDLESS.. 2. [from friend. ] » 


1. Wanting friends; wanting ſupport ; 
deſtitute; forlorn. | South, 
2. FxI1tnDLEss Man. An outlaw, 


FRI'ENDLINESS. a. ¶ from "Mikes a 
1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. 7 
2. Exertion of benevolence, 

FRIENDLY, a. {from- friend.] : 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a 
friend; kind; favourable. Milton. 

3E 2. Diſ- 


Taylor. 


FRI 

2. Diſpoſed to union. 

3. Salutary; homogeneal, 
FRYENDLY, ad. In the manner of friends. 
FRVENDSHIP, ſ. [wriendſchap, Dutch. ] 

2. The fate of minds united by mutual 

benevolence, "Clarendon, 

2. Higheſt degree of intimacy, Swift. 

3. Favour ; perſonal kindneis, 

4. Afﬀiſtance; help. Shatsſpeare, 

5. Conformity; affinity; corre fondence. 


Pepe. 


FRIEZ E. ſ. Idrap de frieze, Fr.] A coarſe 
warm cloth, made perhops firſt, in Frieſ- 


land. | Milton. 
FRIEZ E. 5 ſ. In architecture.] A large 
FRIZE. 5 flat member which ſeparates 


the architrave from the cornice; of which 
there are as many kinds as there are orders 
of columns. Harris. 
FRYEZEFD. a. [from frieze.] Shagged or 
napped with frieze, 
FRVt ZELIKE. a. { frieze and lile.] Re- 


ſembling a fri-ze, Addiſon, 
FRI'GAT. /. [ frigate, Fr.] 
1. A ſmall ſhip, Raleigh, 


2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. Spenſer. 
FRIGEFA'CTION. . { frigus and facie, 
Latin.] The act of making cold. 
To FRIGHT, , a, [yhgzhran, Saxon.] 
To terrify ; to difturb with fear. Dryden. 
FRIGHT, /. [from the verb.] A ſudden 
terrour. a Dryden, 
To FRYGHTEN. . 2. To terrify; to 
hock with dzead, Prior. 
FRI GH TFUL. a. from frigbt.] Terrible; 


dreadful; foll of terrour. Shakeſpeare, 
FRYGHTFULLY. ad. [from frighful.] 
Dreadfully ; horribly, | Burnet, 


FRI'GHTFULNESS. f. [from fig beful.] 
The power of impreſſing terrour. 
FRTOID. 2. [ frigidus, Latin. ] 
1. Cold; wanting warmth. 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
3. Impotent ; having no warmth of body, 
. Doll; without fire of fancy, Swift, 
FRIGVDITY. . [V igiditar, Latin.] 
1. Coldneſs; want of warmth, 0 
2. Dullneſs; want of intellectual fire; 
Want of vital warmth. Glanville, 
4. Cold neſs of affeQion. 
FRVGIDLY, ad. [from frigid.] Coldly ; 
dully z without affectien. a 
FRTGIDN ESS. /. 8 frigid.] Coldneſs; 
dullneſs 5 want of affection. | 
FRIGORTI'FICK. a. { frigaificus, frigu 
and facio, Lat.] Caufing cold. 
To FRILL. v. a. [frillux, Fr.] To quake 
or ſhiver witk cold. Uſed of a hawk; 4s, 
the hawk frills. f Di#, 
FRINGE. /.. [frange, Fr.] Ornamental 
appendages added to dreſs or furniture, 
d ; Wotton. D in. Newton, 
To FRINGE. V. N. [from the noun. ] To 


Chiyie, 


0 


Milton. 


5 penſer. 


FRITINANCY. /, [from friit 


FRIVVOLOUS, . [frivs/c1, lun 


FRI'ZLER, .. {from 


wincy. «+ 


FRO 


adorn with fringes; to decorts wh 
namenta] appendages, * 
FRIPPEREK. % [from 5% l 
One who deals in old things oy 
FRYPPERY. . [frigperie, French.) * 
1. Place where old cluth es ue all 
2. Old clothes ; caſt off dreſſa; 
trags. . ba 
To FRISK. v. n. [frizzare, lain}? 
1. To leap ; to ſkip, 
2. To dance in frolick or gaity, 


k I, 
FRISK. ſ. [from the verb.] A0 
fit of wanton gaiety, 
FRI'SKER. ſ. (from friſt. 4 
one not conſtant or ſettled, 
FRISKINESS., /. ſfrom fri] 
liveliveſs, 
FRISEKY. a. [ fri/que, French; iu 
Gay; airy, 
ERIT. . [Among chymitts,] Ala 
FRITH. /. | fretum, Latin.) 
1. A firait of the lea, wherethewi 
ing confined, is rough, 
2, A kind of net. 
FRITULLARY. /. | fritillari, ru 


lant, 


The ſcream of an inſeR, a tizal 
cicada, . 

FRITTER. /. { fritare, French] 
1. A ſmall piece cut to be fia. 
2. A fragment; a ſmall piece. 
3. A cheeſecake ; a wizzg, # 

To FRI/TTER. v. 6. | from them 
1. To cut meat into ſmall pi 
fried. 4 
2. To break into ſmall paris 
meats, 


trifling; of no moment. 
FRI“ VOLOUSN ESS. /. [fron # 
Want of importance; triflingie 
FRI/'VOLOUSLY. «ad. (from 
- *Triflingly ; without weigtt. , 
To'FRYZLE.: v. a. | fries; tl; 
. in ſhort curls like a nap of fries 
frizlt,) K 
makes ſhort curle, 
FRO, ad. [of ꝑha, San! 
1. Backward ; regreflively j a 
2: Te is a contraction of fon 
FROCK. ſ. | rec, French, 
1. A dreſs 5 a coat. | 
2. A kind of cloſe wy 32 
FROG. /. 0FF3, Sax00- 
I. A 2 with fur 
both. by land and water, andf x 
turaliſts among mixed an | 
ing of beaſt and fiſh, A h 
that perches on trees, fd 0 


N 


FRO 


| he Hollow part A hoof. 
nr, | /-27 and bir. ] An herb. 
4 8 and ,.] A kind of 


GR 1.55, ſ. [ frog and graſs.) A 
f herb. - ; 
=/TTUCE. /. [ frog and lettuce, ] 


ne. 
E. /. {from tHe French freiſſer.] A 
of food made by frying bacon inc liiſed 
ancake, 


k. a. {[wroljck, Duteh.] Gay; 


0 
1 
* 
{ 


x 
; 


n. Waller. 
ck. J A wild prank ; a flight of 
X Roſcommon, . 


LICK, v. . To play wild pranke. 
I Rowe, 
(XI. ad. [from frolick.] Gaily 3 
CKSOME. a, [ from frelick.] - Full 
_ 22. ; 6 

CK OMENESS. ſ. {from frolick- 

_ in: of gicty ; pranks, 

CKSOMELY, ad. | from frolick- 
With wild gaiety. 

prep. nam, Saxon. ] 

y noting privation 2 bis land woa: 


from morning to 

Burnet, 
tof ; noting emiſſion, Milton, 
Ring progreſs from premiſes to in- 
es: from dignity eue infer bonour, South, 
ting the pace or perſon from whom 
age is brought. 8 
U of. diſon. 
ccauſe ef: be 5s laviſh from lindaęſi. 

: Tillotſon, 

ut of ; ncting the ground or cauſe of 
ing: earthquakes are from fire, 


ting ſucceſſion 


Dryden. 
t hear to. Shakeſpeare. 
ning ſeparation, Dryden. 


ing exemption or deliverance : be 


et ag removal, a Dryden . 
ren is very frequently joined by an 

with adverbs ; as, from above, 
le parts adove. N Hooker. 


from bim. J Dryden. 
ting receptions I learned this from 

Po; +. 
ting proceſſion ; deſcent, or bitth : 
e from kings. Blackmore, 
ting trag ſmiſſion. Shakeſpeare, 
ſting abſtraction; vacation from: free 
vlt, Shakeſpeare. 


FRO 


23. From behind, 
24. From bigh, ' 

FRO'MWARD. prep. [gpam and peand, 
Saxon, ] Arai from) the contrary tothe 
word toward, | 

FRONDIFEROUS, '@. { frondifer, Latio.] 

' Bearing leaves. Dif, 

FRONT. /. [ rens, Latin.] 

I, The face. Creech. 
2+ The face as oppoſed to an enemy. 


; Daniel. 
3. The part or place that meets the eye, 
Bacon, 

4. The van of an army. Millan. 


5. The forepart of any thing, as of a build- 
ing, Brown. 
6. The moſt conſpicuous part or particu» 
lar, | 
To FRONT. v. 4; [from the noun, ] 
1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face, 
2. To ſtand oppoſed, or over-againſt an 
place or tbing. Addiſon. 
To FRONT, v. n. To ſtand foremoſt, 
| Shakeſpeare. 
FRONTAL. . [ frontale, Lat.] Any ex- 
ternal form of medicine to be applied to 
the forehead. | vincy. Brown, 
FRO'NTATED. @. [from frons, Latin 
The frontated leaf of a'flower grows broader 
and broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates - 
in a right line : uſed in oppoſition to 22 
ted. Quincy. 
FRO'NTBOX. ſ. [ front and box.] The 
box in the playbouſe from which there is 
a direct view to the ſtage. _ 
FRO'NTED. 4. { from front.] Formed with 
a front. Milton. 
FRQO/NTIER, / [ frentiere, French. ] The 
marches ; the limit; the utmoſt verge of 
any territory, _ Milton. 
FRO'NTIER. 2. Bordering. Addiſon. 
FRO'NTISPIECE. / { eee Lat.] 
That part of any building or other body 
that directly meets the exe. Milton, 
FRO'NTLESS, . [from front.] Without 
bluſhes ; wanting ſhame. Dryden. 
FRO'NTLET, /. [ from frons, Lat.] A band- 
age worn upon the forehead, Wiſeman, 
FRO'/NTROOM. /. [ front and room. ] An 
apartment in the forepart of the houſe, 


from bis pain, Prior, FRORE. a. Frozen, Milton, 
it 2 diſtance, Shakeſpeare, FRORNE. 4. Frozen congealed with cold, 
dung derivation, ryden. FROST. /. Irnorr, Saxon. ] 
Mace we have been growing rich 1+ The laſt effect of cold; the power ar, 
e conqueſt, Raleigh. Tilleeſon. , a& of congelation. Sautb. 
mtrary to, Obſolete, Donne, . 3. The appearance of plants and trees 


ſparkling with congelation of dew. Pope. 
FRO'STBITTEN, 3. Nipped or withered 
by the froſt. Mortimer. 


FRO/STED. 4. {from freft.] Laid on in in- 
- 3 E 2 . 


equalities 


FRU 

equalities hke thoſe of the hoar froft 

upon plants. ER Gay, 
FRO'STILY. ad. [from frofty.] 

1. With froſt ; with exceſſive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affection. 
Ben Jonſon. 
FROY/STINESS. ſ. [from froffy.] Cold 

freezing cold. 

FRO'STNAIL. /. [ froft and nail.) A nail 
with a prominent head driven into the 
horſe's ſhoes, to pierce the ice. Grew, 

FRO/ST WORK. 6 [Ves and work, ] Work 
in which the ſubſtance is laid on with in- 
equalities, like the dew congealed upon 
ſhrubs. Blackmore, 

FRO'STY, a. [from frof.] 

1. Having the power of congelation; exe 
ceſſive cold. LEH ange. 
2. Chill in affection. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Hoary ; grey-haired ; reſembling froſt, 

\ Shakeſpeare, 

FRO TH. {/. ¶ free, Daniſh and Scottiſh, ] 

1. Spume-; foam; the bubbles cauſed in 
liquors by agitation. Bacon. 
2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of wit or 
eloquence. 

3. Any thing not ſolid or ſubſtantial. 
Tuſſer, 

To FROTH. v. 3. [from the noun. ] To 
foam ; to throw out ſpume, Dryden. 

FRO THILV. ad. [from frothy. ] | 

1. With foam ; with ſpume. 

2. In an empty trifling manner, 


| FRO!THY. a. [from froth. } 


1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. Bacon, 


2. Soft; a; waſting. Bacen, 
3. Vain; Anpty; trifling, LZ'Eftrange. 


FROUNCE. ſ. A diſtemper, in which white 
 fpittle gathers about the hawk's bill, 


FRU 


To FRU/CTIFY. », 2. 
l To make fruitful 


fecundation ; fertility, 


FRU*CTUOUS, 4. [ fruurs, Fr. 
ful ; fertile; impregnating wit 


FRU'GAL. a. [ frugalis, Latin] 


ſparing ; parſimonivus, 


FRU'GALLY. ad. (from fd] 


moniouſly ; ſparingly. 
FRUGA'LITY. /. | frupalit 
Thrift ; parfimony ; buſbandy, 
FRUGI'FEROUS. 4. 
Bearing fruit, 
FRUIT, ſ. | fruit, Freach,] 
1. The product of a tree or 
the ſeeds are contained. 


plant 


2. The product of a plant uu 


taken for food, 
3. Production. 


4. The offspring of the womb, 


5. Advantage gained by anye 
conduct. 


6. The effect or conſequence d 


tion. 


FRU'ITAGE. / [ fruitage, Frad| 


collectively; various fruits, 
FRUITBE/ARER. . [fri w 
That which produces fruit, 


FRUITBE/ARING. , % 
ty of prodycing in 
FRU'ITERER. /. ſ fruitier, Fiel 


Having the quali 


who trades ia fruit. 


FRU'ITERY. / [ fruiteric, Fradl 


Lace 
5 tv ſemlle 


To FRU'CTIFY, ©, a, To bak K 


FRUCTIFICA'TION, ſ. [fron 
The act of cauſing or of bear 


(fag 


yr" 


| d L 


# 


. 
o 7 
L 
I 
A 
C 


y 


| Shiner. 1. Fruit collectively taken. 
'To FROUNCE. v. 2. To frizle or curl the 2. A fruit loft; a repoſitory for * 
| * hair. | | Aſcham, FRUI'TFUL. a. { frait and f * 
FRO “UZ V. 4. [A cant word.] Dim; fœtid; 1. Fertile; abundantly procut#i 1 
muſty. Swift, beral of product. TRA 


2. AAually bearing fruit. 


FRO/WARD. a. [ynampeand, Saxon. 
; 3+ Prolifick ; childbearing j 51 


Peeviſh ; ungovernable; angry. Temple. 
FRO/WARDLY. ad. | from froweard. ] Pee- 
viſhly; perverſely. Tſaiab. 
FRO!WARDNESS, ſ. [from froward,] 


p 


4. Plenteous; abounding. 3 
FRU'ITFULLY. ad. [fron fa 
In ſuch a manner # 9 


Peeviſhneſs ; perverieneſs. South, 1 * 
FRO WER. ſ. A cleaving tool. Tuff. Hub. fick. the f 
To FROWN, v. 3. | frogner, old French. ! 2. Plenteouſly; abundantly. u by fv 

To expreſs diſpleaſure by contracting the FRU'TTFULNESS. J. (from ju | 3 

face to wrinkles. pe. 1. Fertility; fecundity; | Ak 
FROWN. ſ. A wrinkled look; a look of tion. — Wn. 

diſpleaſure, i Shakeſpeare, 2. The quality of being dy roa 
FRO WV. a. Muſty; moſſy. Spenſer. ü bs \'V. 
FRO Z EN. part. paſſ. of freeze. Sidney. 3. Exuberant abundance. , ol o be tc 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Reya Society.  FRUITGROYVES. , LV o ſuffe 


Shades or cloſe plantation! ad 


RUCTYFEROQUS, 4. ifer, Latin, 
F | n in.) FRUITION. /. Lc. Lau, 


FRY 


roſſeſhon z pleaſure given by pob- 

ſe. o gers. 
IVE. . [from the noun. ] Enjoy-, 
olſelſing; having the power of en- 


Boyle. 


fruit. 
Raleigb. 
in; productive of no advantage; 
3 Milton. 
Ithout offspring» Shakeſpeare. 
LESSLY, ad. [ from fruitleſs. ] 
yz idly ; unprofitably. Dryden. 
TIME. [. { fruit and time.] The 


N. 
TREE. þ [ fruit and tree. ] A tree 
Kt kind whoſe principal value ariſes 
the fruit produced by it. Waller. 
ENTA/CIOUS, a. | from frumentum, 
] Made of grain. 
E'NTY. .. { frumentum, corn, Lat.] 
made of wheat boiled in milk. 
MP, v. a, To mock 3 to brow- 
Skinner, 
SH, v. @, ¶ froiſſer, French,] To 
, bruiſe, or * 05 Shake 2 
. [from the verb.] A ſort of ten- 
un that grows in the middle of the 
5 Farrier's Dif, 
RA/NEOUS. a. [ fruftra, Latin.] 
; uſcleſs; unprofitable 3 without ad- 
ge. i f More. 
USTRATE. v. a. [ fruftror, Latin. ] 
d defeat; to diſappoint ; to ball, 
Hooker, 
d make null; to nullify. Spenſer. 
RATE. part. 4. [from the verb.] 
nin; ineffectual; unprofitable. 
Raleigb. 
ull; void, Hooker. 
RATION, . [fruftratio, "Latin. ] 
pointment; defeat, outh, 
RATIVE. @. [from fruftrare.] 
ous, Ainſevorth, 


ess. . [from fruits] 
en of fruit z not bearing 


which makes any procedure void, 

UM. J. [Latin.] A piece cut off 
a regular figure. A term of ſcience, 
+ [from froe, foam, Daniſh. Skin- 


he ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produces 
the ſpawn, ; Dorne. 
by ſwarm of animals; or young peo- 
þ contempt, 
. A kind of ſieve. Mortimer. 
E v. a. frigo, Latin,] To dreſs 
} roaſting it in a pan on the fire, 
» V. its 
9 be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 
o ſuffer the aQion of fire, Dryden. 
o melt with heat, Waller, 


TRATORY, a. [from fruſftrate.] 


Oldbam. 


FUG 


4. To be ayitated like liquor in the pan on 
the fire, Bacon. 

FRY, ſ. [from the verb.] A diſh of things 

fried. 

FRY'INGPAN. ſ. [ fry and pan.] The 
veſſel in which meat is roaſted on the 
fire, 

To FUB. v. 4 To put off, 

FUB. ſ. A plump chubby boy, 

FU'CATED. a. [ 2 Latin.] 

1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. 
2. Diſguiſed with falſe ſhow, 

FU'CUS, ſ. [Latin,] Paint for the face. 

Ben Jonſon, 

To FU'DDLE. v. a, To make drunk, 

To FU'DDLE. v. a. To drink to exceſs, 

FU/EL. . [from fer, fire, French. ] The 
matter or aliment of fire, Prior, 

To FUY/EL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

I. To feed fire with combuſtible matter, 
Donne, 
2. To ſtore with firing. Walton, 

FUE'ILLEMORTE. | French.] Corruptly 
pronounced and written philomet. Brown, 
like a dry leaf, Locke, 

FUGA'*CIQUSNESS, /. { fugax, Lat.] Vo- 
latility ; the quality of flying away. 

FUG A'CITY. /. [gar, Latin. 

1. Volatility; quality of flying away. 
2, Uncertainty; inſtability, 
FUGH, interj, An expreſſion of abhorrence, 


Dryden, 
FU/GITIVE. a. [ug Latin, } 
1. Not tenable; not to be held or de- 
tained, 
2. Unſteady; unſtable; not durable. 
3. Volatile; apt to fly away. 
ht > p 4 Woodward, 
ing; running from danger. 
els Gs | Milton. 
5s Flying from duty; falling off. Clariſ. 
6. Runnagatez vagabond. Witton, 
FU/GITIVE. ſ. { from the adjective.] 
1, One who runs from his ſtation or duty. 
Denham, 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another 
power from puniſhment. - Dryden. 
FU/GITIVENESS, /. [from fugitive. 
1. Volatility; fugacity. Baye. 
2, Inſtability; uncertainty, 
FUGUE, . French; from Fuga, Latin. 
In muſick, ſome point canfiſting of four, 
five, fix, or avy other number of notes be- 
gun by ſome one fingle part, and then ſe- 
conded by a third, fourth, fifth and ſix h 
part, if the compoſition conſiſts of ſo ma- 
nyz repeating the ſame, or ſuch like 
notes, fo that the ſeveral parts follow, or 
come in one after another in the ſame 
manner, the leading party ill flying be- 
fors thoſe that follow, Havrise 
| FU L- 


S ha te If pear eo 
Ainſworth . 


FUL ; 
FU'LCIMENT, ſ. [Vl nertum, Latin ] 
That on which a bod» fe fs. 4H ilhins, 
To FULFIL. v. a. [ full and . 
1, To fill till there is no rom tor more. 
| Ebakeſpeare. 
2. To anſwer any promiſe or prophecy by 
performance. 5s, 
3. To anſwer any purpoſe cr deſign. 
| | Milton. 
4. To anſwer any deſire by compliance or 
_gratification, . den. 
5. To anſwer any law by obedience. 


. : Milton. 
FULFRA'UGHT, 4. | full and fraughr.] 
© Fully ſtored. Shakeſpeare. 
FU'LGENCY. f. [ fulgens, Latin. ] Splen- 
dout; luſtre, 1 Dic. 
FU'LGENT, a. [ algen, Latin. ] Shining; 
dazzling, iton. 
FU'LGID, @. [ fulgides, Latin,] Shining; 
glittering. i 
FüLGITIDITV. /. [from fulgid.] Splen - 
d our. 
FU“. G OUR. ſ. [ fulger, Latin.] Splen- 
dour; d2zzling bright eſs, More. 


\ FULGURA'TiON. J. | fulguratic, Latin. ] 


The act of lightening. 
FU LHAM, ſ. A cant word for fal'e dice. 
| Hanmer. Shakeſpeare. 
FULVGINOUS, a, | fuliginojus, Latin. ] 
Sooty ; ſmoky, Howel. 
FU'LIMART, / A kind of linking ferret, 
; Walton. 
FULL. a. {pulle, Saxon, ] es 
1. Replete; without vacuity; without any 
ſpace void, | Ecciefaſticus. 
2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 
| Sidney. Tillitſon. 
3. Stored with any thing; well ſopplied 
with any thing. L Tickell, 
4. Plump; ſeginated; fat, Miſeman. 
5, Saturated; ſated. Baton, 
6, Crowded in the imagination or me- 


mory. 
7. That which fills or makes full, 

4 Arbutbnoet. 
8, Complete ; ſuch as that nothing farther 


15 wanted, Hammond. 
9. Complete without abatement, Sꝛuift. 
10. Containing the whole matter; ex- 
prefling much. Denl am, 
11. Strong; not faint z not attenuated. 
12. Mature; perfect. Bacon. 
13. [Applied to the moon. ] Complete in 
its orb, _ Wiſeman. 
14. Spread to view in all its dimenſions. 


FULL, ſ. {from the dire] | 
1. Complete meaſure; freedom frem de- 
ficiency, : Clarendon, 
®. The bigheRt ſtate or degree. Shakeſp, 


9% FU'LMINATE.- v. *. 


n. 


F UL 


3. The whole; the total, {& 

4. The ſtate of being full. 

5 [Applied to the mon.) They 
which the moon makes a peri 


FULL. ad. 
1. Without abatement. 
2. With the whole eifed, 
3- Exactly. 
4. Directlv. h 5 
FULL BLOWN, a. [ full ane um 
I, Spread to the utmoſt enen 


2. Stretched by the wind tote 
extent.  _ | 
FULL-80'TTOMED, 0. { ful wk 
Having a large bottom, 6; 
FULL-EA'RED, 8. { full and ew) 
the head- full of gra'n, 
FULL-E'YED. @. { full and gs] 
large prominent eyts. 
FULL-FE'D. @. [ fuil and fe.) Sth 
ſaginated. | 
FULL LADiN, a. [ fl! and la] 
till there can be no more. 11 
FULL-SPREA/D. 4. {| full ad 
Spread to the u moſt extent. 
FULL-SUMMED. 3. | ful! ad) 
Complete in all its paris, 
To FULL. v. 4. [ fuile, Latin.) Tod 
cloth from its o11 or greafe. 
FU'LLAGE. ſ. [from fall] Tit 
paid for fulling and cleanſing dal 
FU'/LLER.. /. [ fullo, Litin.] On 
trade is to cleanſe cloth. 8 
FU LLERS Farth, ſ. A marl af 
ture, extremely ſoft and unde 
dry, of a greyiſh brown colour, 
grees, from very pale to wal M 
nerally with ſomething of a b 
The fineſt fullers earth is dug uc 
iſland. 6 
FU LLERV. /. [from fell] 
where the trade of a fuller 15 = 
FU'LLING MIL. /. { full and mit | 
where hammers beat the clo f 
cleanſed, 
FU'LLY. ad. [from full. 
I, Without vacuity. 

2. Completely; without lack, 
FU/LMINANT. . . Li t 
nan, Latin.] Thuaderng; 
noiſe like thunder, \ 2 

en 
1. To thunder. Ro 
2. To make a loud noiſe ot 


3. To iſſue out ecclefaftical cena 
To FU/LMINATE. v. 4. To 
an object of terrour. 


FULMINA'TION. /. LH 


FUM 


at of thunderinge 
nunciations of cenſure. 


Aylife. 


ſering; firiking horrour. 
SS, J. {from full. . 
» tate of being filled ſo as to have 
t vacent. King Charles. 
le ſtate of abounding in any quality 
br bad, 


South. 
from the coalition of 


lefired. 
pmpleiene's 


oligz perturbation ; ſuclling in the 
gb ; Bacon, 
reeneſs; extent. 

tee of found z ſuch as fills the ear; 
x of ſound. Pepe, 
uk. a. { from pulle, Saxon, foul. ] 
uſeous; offer.five, Shakeſp. Otway, 
rank odious ſmell, Bacon. 
nding to obſcenity, Dryden, 
ELV. ad. [from ful ſome.] Noule 
| rankly; obſcenely. . 
IMENESS. ſ. {from fulſome.] 
vſeouſneſ:, ET 

bk ſel}, 


ſeenity, Dryden. 
DO, /. { fumus, Latin,] A ſmoked 
Carew. 


GE, /. {from fumes, Lat.] Hearth» 


TORY. /. maria, Latin; ſume- 
Fr.] An nerb. Shakeſpeare, 
BLE. v. 3. { f:mmelen, Dutch, } 
attempt any thing awkwardly or un- 
. | Cudworth. 
d poxzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. 
d play childiſh ly. Shakeſpeare, 
MBLE, v. a, To manage awkward- 
; ? Dryden, 
LER. f. [from fumble.] One who 
wkward'y, 


INCLY, ad. [from fumble.] In an 
ard manner, 
j. | fumde, French.) 44 
dke. Dryden, 
eur; any volatile parts flying away, 
taltxion from the ſtomach. 
| Dryden, 

dez heat of Mind; paſſion South, 
J ting unſubſtantial. 
e conceit; vain imagination, 
Bacon. 
k. v. n. | famer, French. ] 
d \mcke, Milton. 


vapour; to yield exhalations. 

Shakeſpeare, 

Ben Jon ſon. 
Dryden, 


: pats away in Vapours, 
*in a rage, 


NATORY. a. [ fulmineus, Latin. ] | 


pleteneſs; ſuch as leaves nothing | 


parts. Pacon.. 
pletion; ſatiety. Taylor. 
ay; weal h. Sbaleſſ care. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


FUN 
To FUME, V. 4. 
1. To ſmoke; to dry in ſmoke, Carers, 


2. To perfume w th odours in the fire, Dr, 
„To diſverſe in vapours, M:rtimer. 


 FUME'TTE, /. fFrench,] The ſtink of 


meat. Swift, 
FU MID. a, [u, Latin,] Smoky; 
vs porous. Brown, 
FUMIDITY, / f from fumid.] Smokineſs; 
tendency to ſmoke, 
To FU'M?GATE, v. . [from fumus, Lat. 
Fumiger, F..] 
1. Io ſmoke; to perform by ſmoke or va- 
pour, Dryden, 
2. To medicat* or heal by vapours. 
FUMIG A'TION, / ( femigation, 70. 
I. Scents raifed by fire, Arbuthnot, 
2. The appiicatioa of medicines to the 
body in fumes. 
FU'MINGLY, ad. [from fume.] Angrily, 
in a rage. Hooker, 


FU'MITER, J. See FumaTotr. Shakeſp, 


FU'"MOUS.T 3. { fumenx, French.] Pro- 
FU'MY. ducing fumes, ' Dryden, 
FUN. f, Sport; high merriment, Alecore, 
FUNCTION. /. [ fen&#i, Latin, ] | 
1. Diſcharge; performance, Swift. 
2. Employment ; office, Whitgifies 
3. Single act af any office, Shakeſpeare, 
4. Trade z occupation. Shakeſpeare. 


5. Office cf any particular patt. of the 
body. Bentley. 
6. Power; faculty, Pape. 
FUND. /. F. fond, French. ] | 
1. Stock ; capital; that by which any ex- 
pence is ſupported, Dryden. 
2. Stock or bank of money. Addiſon, 
FU'"NDAMENT, . [ fundamentum, Latin. } 
The back part of the body. =h 
FUNDAMENTAL. 2. Serving for the 
foundation; that upon which the reſt is 
+ built ; effential ; not merely accidental. 
c Raleigh, 
FUNDAME'NTAL, ſ. Leading propoſition. 
South, 
FUNDAME/NTALLY. 44. LO funda- 
mental.] Eſfentially ; originally, Grew, 
FU'NERAL, . | funergille:, French,] * 
1. The folemnization of a burial; the pays 
ment of the laft honours to the dead; o 
ſequies. SCandys. 
2. The pomp or proceſſion with which the 
dead ire carried, Fævift. 
3. Binial; interment, Denham, 
FU'NER AL. 2. Uſed at the ceremony of 
interring the dead, Denham. 
FUNE/REAL. a. | funera, Latin. ] Suit» 
ing a funeral; dark; diſmal. opts 
FUNGO'SITY, . { from fungus, Lat.] Un- 
ſolid excreſcence. 
FU*"NGOVS, a, [from fungus, Lat.] Exereſ- 
cent; ſpongy. - Sharps 
FUNGUS. q. {Latin,] Stridly a muſh- 
| room: 


FUR 


room: a word uſed to expreſs ſuch excreſ- 
cences of fleſh as grow out upon the lips of 
wounds, or any other excreſcence from 
rrees or plants not naturally belonging to 
them, 2 Quincy. 
FU NICLE. ſ. [ funiculus, Latin. ] A ſmall 
cord. 4 
FUNUVCULAR. . ¶ funiculaire, Fr.] Con- 
fiſting of a ſmall cord or fibre. 
FUNK. ſ. A tink, | 
FU'NNEL. /. | infundibulum, Latin.) 
1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
| deſcending from it, through which liquors 
are poured into veſſels. Ben Jon ſon. 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 


Addiſon. 

FUR, /. { fourrure, French. 
1. Skin with ſoft hair with which gar- 
ments are lined for warmth, Swift, 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold coun- 
tries; hair in general, ; Ray. 
3. Moiſture exhaled ſo as that the remain- 
der ſticks on the part. Dryden, 

To FUR. v. a, [from the noun.] 

r. To line or cover with ſkins that have 
ſoft hair. Sidney. 
2. To cover with ſoſt matter. Phillips, 
FUR-WROUGHT, a. [ fur and wreugbt.] 
Made of fur, Gay. 
FUR A'CIOUS. a, L. ſurax, Latio.]'Thiev- 


' iſt, 

FURA'CITY. /. [from furax, Latin. ] Diſ- 
poſition to theft, 

FU'RBELOW., ſ. { fur and below ] Fur or 
other ſtuff ſewed on the lower part of the 
garment, | | Pope. 

To FU'RBELOW. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To adorn with ornamental appendages. 

To FU'RBISH. v. 4. [| fourbir, French.] 
To burniſh z to poliſh, South, 


FU'RBISHER. . { fourbifſeur, French; 
from furb//p,] One who poliſhes any 


thing. 
FURCA'TION, ſ. Þ furca, Latin.] Forki- 
neſs 3 the ſtate of ting two ways like 
the blades of u fork. | Brown, 


FU"RFUR, ſ. [Latin.] Hufk or chaff, 


ſcurf or dandriff. | 
FURFUR A'CEQUS, 3. [ furfuraceus, 
Huſky; branny ; ſcaly. 
FU'RIOUS. &. | furicux, Fr.] 
1. Mad; phrenetick. Hooker. 
2. Raging; violent; tranſported by paſſion 
beyond reaſon, , Shakeſpeare. 
FU”RIOQUSLY, ad. | from furious, } Madly ; 
violently; vehemently, . Spenſer, 
FU'RIOUSNESS, . 7 furious.) Fren- 
25 ; madneſs; tranſport of paſſion. 
To FURL. v. a. [ freſler, French. ] To 
draw up; to contract. Creech, 


uincy. 


La 


FU'RLONG. ſ. [pa nlanz, Saxon.] A mea- 
fure of length; the eighth part of a mile. 
9 


FUR 


FU/RLOUGH, /. [werlef, Dutch] 
porary diſmiſſion from militay j 


FU'RMENTY, /. Food mat 
wheat in milk, 

FU'RNACE. /. [ furnu, Lan 
cloſed fire-place, 

To FU'RNACE. v. a. To 
ſparks from a furnace, 

To FU'RNISH, v. 4. [uu fe] 
1. To ſupply with what is wal 


2. To give things for vſ, 
3- To fit up; to fit with append 
4+ To equip; to fi: out for unt 
ing, 
5, To decorate ; to adorn, 
FU/RNISHER: /. | fourriſar, kl 
who ſupplies or fits out, | 
FU'RNITURE, fo ¶ fourniture, Fil 
1. Moveables; gouds put ins 
uſe or ornament, 
2, Appendages. 
3. Equipage; embelliſhmenti;@ 
FU RRIER. ,. { from fur.] A tal 
FU'RROW, /. unh, Saxon.] 
1. A ſmall trench made b) i 
the reception of ſeed, 
2. Any long trench or hollow, 
FU'RROW- WEED, /, A ve 
in furrowed land, 
To FU'RROW, v. 4. [fron i 


Fyman, Saxon. ] 


1. To cut in furrows. 7 

2. To divide in long hollows, 16 

3. To make by cutting. k. 
FU'RRY. 4. {from fur. 1 

1. Covered with tur; dreſſed 1a! 

2, Conſiſting of fur, . [ 
FU/RTHER. a, [from forth; etru 
ther, furtheſt. ] Tong 

1. At a great diflance. 1 

2. Beyond this, 

FU'RTHER, ad, I from forth.) ln N, 

diſtance, | Id 
To FU/RTHER. v. 4. Irn 
To put onward ; to forward; x 

to aſſiſt. 
FU'RTHERER. /. [from fi N 

moter; advancer. 
FU'RTHERMORE. od, Lie 


: Moreover; beſide. 
FU'RTIVE, a. I furtive, Free) 
gotten by theft, ; 
FU'RUNCLE. f. [ furunclu 
bile z any adgry puſtule. 
Fu RV. ſ. { furor, Latin] 
1. Madneis. : 
2+ Rage; paſſion of anger; 
mind approaching to ma 
3. Fathufaſm z exaltation 1 
4. A ſtormy, turbuleat, 1949 


as ty 
e ba 
preſſi 
the tt 
ung 
J. 


FUS 


fe (rpg, Saxon. ] Corſe z goſe, 


> full of gor | ay. 
TION, 15 [ fuſcus, Latin, ] The 
darkening. 
v. 4. The, Latin.] To melt; 
into fuſion, 
E. v. . To be _ 
. edu, French. 
TALL nnd which l wound the 
chain of a clock or watch. Hale. 
relock ; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
„rt of a bomb or granado ſhell, is 
hich makes the whole powder or 
tion in the hell take fire; uſually 
jen pipe filled with wildfire, 
. Track of a buck, Ainſworth. 
. [from fuſe. ] Capable = Wo: 
e. 


led. 
LITY, /. [from fufible.] Capacity 
g melted ; quality of growing liquid 


. Motton. 
ſ. | Falle, French. 
pable of being melted z liquifiable by 
Milton, 
nning by the force of heat. Phillips. 
4. | fufil, French, ] | 
Grelock ; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
heraldry.] Something like a ſpin- 
Peacham. 
R. f. [from ul.] A ſoldier 
with a fufil. 
. Halo, Latin,] 


act of melting. 


e kate of being melted, MNexwwton, 
LA low cant word.] A tumult; a 
Swift, 

. [fufte, French.) 


e trunk or body of a column, : 
rong ſmell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 
. n. To grow mouldy; to ſmell 


N. 2 futaine French. 8 
nd of 4 made of — and cot - 
Shakeſpeare. 


G 


a two ſounds, one called that of 
© bard G, becauſe it is formed by 
Preſſure ſomewhat hard of the fore- 
the tongue againſt the upper gum. 
1% retains before 4, 0, uy b, r. 


Miller. Dryden. 3 


F Y 
2. A high ſwelling kind of writing mad? 
up of heterogeneous parts; bombaſt, Smiib 
Y. « {from forme.) Overgrown with FU/STIAN, a, [from the noun] | 
Co 


1, Made of fuſtian. | | 
2. Swelling ; unnaturally pompous; ridi- 
culouſly tumid. | Dryden. 
FU/STIC. ſ. A fort of wood brought from 
the Weſt Indies, 
To FU'STIGATE. v. «. [ ſu/tigo, Latin.] 
To beat with a tick, 
FUSTILA'RIAN, ſ. A low fellow; a 


ſtinkard. Shakeſpeare. 
228 ſ. [from fufty.} Mouldineſs; 
ſtink. | 


FU/STY, 4. [from f/f.) III ſmelling; 
mouldy, Shakeſpeare, 

FU/TILE. @. [ futile, French. ] 

1. Talkative; loquacious. 

2. Trifling ; worthleſs. 

FUTILITY, /. [ fetilite, French.] 
1. Talkativeneſsz loquacity. Z'Eftrange. 
2. Triflingneſs; want of weight; want of 
ſolidity. Bentley, 

FU'TTOCKS. ſ. [from foot books, Skinner. ] 
The lower timbers that hold the ſhip to- 
gether. 

FUTURE. 2. [| futurus, Latin.] That 
which will be hereafter; to come: as the 
Future tate, Milton, 

FU'TURE. ſ. Time to come; fomewhat 
to happen hereafter, Locke, 

FU/TURELY. ad. In time to come, 


Raleigh, 
FUTURI/TION. ſ. The ſtate of 
he 


being to 
. Scutb. 

FUTU'RITY, ,. [from future.] 

1. Time to come; events to come. Swift, 
2. The tate of being to be; futurition, 
Glanville, 

To FUZZ. v. 2. To fly out in ſmall par- 
ticles. 

FU/ZZBALL. ſ. A kind of fungus, which, 
when preſſed, burſts and ſcauers duſt ig 
the eyes. 

F. inter j. 5. French; peu, Greek. ] A 
word of blame. Spenſer, 


Bacors 


Werder Nec oer Hd Heere dcr 


G. 


G A B 


The other ſound, called that of the ſoft G, 
reſembles that of j, and is commonly found 


before e, i : as, gem, gibbet. f 
GA'BARDINE. f Lcavardina, Italian. J 
& coarſe frock. MM 

s 


zF 


GAI 


To GA'BBGLE., v. . [gabbare, Ttalian.] 
1. To make an inarticulate noiſe, Dryden. 
2. To prate loudly without meaning. 


Hudibras. 

GA'BBLE. ſ. [from the verb.] 1 
1. Tnarticulate "noiſe like that of brute 
Wal. 7. + Shakeſpeare, 
2. Loud talk without meaning Miten, 
GA'BBLER. , [from gadble.) A prater; 

a chatteriee fell W. 3 
GA'BEL. /. Igabelle, French. ] An exciſe ; 
a tax, gy Et Add iſon. 
' GC A'BION. ſ. French. ] A wicker baſket 
which is filled with earth to make a forti- 
fication or intrenchment. Knolles, 
GA'BLE. , [gaval, Welſh.] The ſloping 


. 


* roof of a building. Mortimer. 
GAD. /. [ zad, Saxon. ] 
1. A wedge or ingot of ſteel, Moxon. 

2. A ſtile or graver, | Shakeſpeare, 


To G+ D. v. n. {gadawo, Welſh, to ter- 
ſake.) To ramble about without any 
ſettle- purpoſe, Eccluſ. Herbert, 

GA'/DDER, . from gad] A ram; 

one that runs much abroad without buſi- 
neſs. Eccluſ. 

GA/DDINGLY., , ad. [from gad. ] in a 
rembſing mnner, T4 

GCGADFLY, V foat and fly.) A fly that when 
he ffing- the wile makes them gad or run 
madly avuu' , the breeſe. Bacon. 

GAFF. ſ. A harpoon or lerge hook, 

GA'FFER /[ ʒepe ne, companion, Saxon. ] 

A word of refpe:t, now obſolete, Gay, 

GA'FFLES. ſ. x:pelucap, ſp-ors, Saxon. 
1. Artifici-l ſpurs un cocks. | 
2. A ſteel lever to bend cro's-vows, 

To GAG, v. n. [irom gegbel, Duich,] To 
ſtop the mouth. Pot e. 

GAG.”/. [from the verb | Somethiag put 
into the mou'h to hiadꝰ r ſpeech or eating. 

GAGE. gage, French.} A pledze; a, 

pawa; a caution, Seutbern. 

To GAGE, v. a. gager, French. 

1. To wager; to depone as a weger; to 
Impawn, | Fnolles, 

2. To meaſure; to take the contents of 
any veſſel or liquids, Shakeſpeare. 

To GA'GGLE. v. 5. [gagen, Dutch, ] To 


make a noiſe like a goole. King. 
CAIETY. See GAYETY., 
GATILY, ad. [ from gay 

1. Airily; cheerfully. 

2. Spl-ndidiy ; pompouſly, Pope, 
GAIN. /. [ gain, French,] | 

1. Profit; advantage. Raleigh, 

2, Intereſt ; lucrative views, Shakeſpeare. 
3. Unlawful advantage, 2 Cor. 


4. Overplus in a comparative computation, 
To GAIN, v. 4. [pagrer, French. ] 
- I, To obtain as profit or advantag*. 


G Al 


2. To have the overplus in © 
compatation : by Rlandinp on 1; 
be gained an inch, i 
3. To obtain ; to procure; 
Pour purpoſe. 4 | »Y 
4. To obtain increaſe of any % 
that barrow: well gains abuſbeli ful 
5. To obtain whatever goud ur wut 
6. To win againſt oppoſitiou; 
the field, | F * 
. Lo draw into any intereſt orm 
| 4. 
8. To reach; to attain : mil 


the florm the ſailors gained the pur, b 
9. To GAIN over, To draw u % 
party or intereſt, 1 
To GAIN, v. 4. , 
1. To encroach ; to come forst A 
ze 


_ grees, 
2. To get ground; to prevail aus 


3. To obtain influence with, { 
To GAIN. v. n, To grow rich; vl 
advantage. 
GAIN, a. [An old word.] Handy ; 
GA'INER. ſ. {from gain. ] One wv 
ceĩ ves p ofit or advantage. las 
G A'INFUL, a. [gain and fall. 
1. Adventigeovs; profitable, ®# 
2. Lucrative ; productive of n 
. | 


GATNFU!LY. ad. [from gaga 
ftably; advanlegeoully. 
GUN ESS. fo Luerativenh © 
GANUNGIVING. f. {"gaiaft nd 
lame as mifſLiving ; © giving again, Þ 
G A/INLESSNESS, ſ. [from gains)! 
profitablenefs, Punt 


GA/INLY, ad. [from gan Hah 


an 

r-adiiy, 1 & 
Ta CAINSAY, v. a ['gainſnni/s1! * 
cogttadict; to oppoſe ʒ to cn 45 

| + ind 
GA'INSAYER. /. [from gain, | In, 
nent; adverſary, of 
S AINST. prep. [for again}. 4 * 
To GA'|S STAND, v. a. | pom " 
To withſtand, wy „ ar 
"GA'IRISH, 2. [Seannun, d rate 
Saxon. ] a r co 
1. Gaudy ; ſhowyj ſplendid; 7 hole 
0 = 4 


2. Extravayantly gay; — 
GA'IRISHNESS, /, [from gu 
1. Finery; flaunticg gaudineh, 


2. Flighty or extravagant Joys » $1 
GAIT, /. [ gat, Dutch. ] a hole 
2. A way: as, gag your Fs . o 
Halter 

2, March 3 walk. of walkin | 


3+. The manner and ait 


Gall 


GAL 


GE. /. A ſhepberd's clog, Spenſer. 
IA fe | galenges French.] A 
icinal root, of which there are two 
as the leffer galangal ; and the larger 
neal, They are brought, the * 
h China, and the larger from tbe iſt 


777 ill, 
Xv. .. [yahetia,] The milley way, 
| 04 ©. oF 
BINUM. . Lat.] Tow x A 
wax, and duttile between the fingers ; 
yellowiſh of reddiſh colour; its ſmell is 
g and diſagreeable its taſte acrid, nau 
s, and bite. It is of a middle na- 
We detween 2 gum and a reſin. Hill. 
WE. /. eg, baſty, German. ]. A 
| not tempeſtuobs, yet ſtronger than a 
ze. Milton. 
LAS. ſ. gal ſſe, French. ] A heavy 
built veſlel, with both ſails and oars. 
ATED. a, [galeatus, Latin. ] 
overed as with a helmet, 
Woodward. 
(In botany.] Such plants as; bear a 
er teſembling an helmet, as the monk(- 


ERICULATE, a. [ from galerus, Lat.] 
Wer: d 2+ with a hat. 
SOT. , we, French. ] A, little 
| ey or fort ot brigantine, built very Night 
fit for chace. Kicker, 


4. [zeala, Saxen, ] | 5 
he bile; an animal juice remarkable 
Its (- poſed bitterneſs, Arbutbnot. 
be part which contains the bile, 
Brown, 
Any thing extremely bitter. Shakeſp. 
WRancour ; malignity. \ _ Spenſer, 
WA light hurt by fretting off the 14 
| Government of the Tongue, 
nger ; ditterneſs of mind, Prior. 
[From galla, Lat.] Galls or galnuts are 
t preternatural and accidental tu- 
„ produced cn various trees z but 
We of the 02k only are uſed in medicine: 
of the fly kind, for the ſafety of 
young, wounds the branches of the 
„ and in the hole depoſits her egg : the 
ated veſſels. of the tree aiſcharging 


hole, where the egg is thus defended 
D all injuries, This tumour , alſo 
$ for the food of the tender niaggot, 
veed from the exg of the fly, which, 
"n a5 it is perfect, and in its winged 
bas its way out, as appears from 
hole found in the gall; and where no 
ly ſeen on its ſurface, the maggot, or 
mains, are ſure to be found within, 
Hill. Kay. 


r contents, from a woody caſe about 


G'AL 
To CALL: o. . Lese, French.) 
1. To hurt by fretting the fin. 


2. T6 impair; to wear away, Ray. 
3. To teze; to fret; to vex. Tillotſon, 
4. To haraſs; to miſchief. Sidney. 


To GALL. v. . Ty fret. Shakeſpeares 
'GA'/LLANT. a, [galart, French. 
1. Gay ; well drefſed ; ſhowy, Tſaiah. 
2. Brave; high ſpirited; dating; magna=- 


nimous, Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; ſpecious. Clarendan, 
4. Inclined to cou: tſhip. Thomſon, 
GCA'L T. ſ. {from the adjective.] 


LAN 

1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. 

24. A whoremaſter, who catefles women to 
debauch them. Adi en. 
3. A wover ; one who courts a woman for 
marriage. ; 

GA'LLANTLY, ad. from gallant.] 

1. Gayly ; ſplendidly. 

2. Bravely ;. nobly ; generouſly, Swift. 

GA'LLANTRY. /. [ galanterie, French. 
1. Splendout of appearance; ſhow ; mog- 


nificentde. Waller. 
2. Bravery; nobleneſe; generoſitr. 
Canville. 


3. A number of gallants. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Courtſhip ; refined adgrefs to women. 
5. Vicious love j lewdneſs ; debauchery. 


Swift, 
CA/LLERY. ſ. [galerie, French.] 
1. A kind of walk along the floor of a 
houſe, into which the doors of the spart- 
ments open, Sidney. 
2. The ſeats ia the playhauſe above the pit, 
in which the meaner people ſit. Pepe. 
CA'LLEY. /. [ galea. Kalkan. 
1. A veſſel with oars, in uſe in the Medi- 
terranean, but found unable to endure the 
agitation of the main ocean, Fairfax. 
2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place 
of toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are 
condemned to row in them. South, 
GA/LLEY-SLAVE. /. [galley and fave.] 
A man condemned tor ſome crime to row 
in the gallies. Bramball. 
GA'LLIARD. /. [gaillard, French.) 
1. A gay, briſk, lively man; a fine fel- 


low. Cleaveland. 
2. An active, nimble dance. Bacon. 
GA'LLIARDISE,. ſ. [ French. ] Merti- 
ment; exuberant gaiety, Brown, 


CA/LLICISM, . ¶ ga liciſme, French ; from 
allicus, Latin.] A mode of ſpeech pecu- 
lar to the French language: ſuch 28, he 
figured in controverſy. Felton. 


-GA'LLIGASKINS. / [ caliaæ Calli Vaſco | 


num. Skinner.) Large open hoſe. 
| Pl f. 
F 2 CALLI- 
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G A M | GAN 


GCALLIMA'TIA. ſ. [galimathias, French.] 1. To dance; to ſkip ; wf 

Nonſenſe ; talk without meaning. 2. Toleap; to tart, F 
GALLIMAU'FRY.'. { galimafree, French.] GA'MBOL, J. [from the wh, 
1. A hoch-poch, or hath of ſeveral ſorts of 1. A ſkip; a hop; a leap fir jy 
broken meat; a medley, _ Spenſer, _ | [ 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous med». 2. A frolick ; a wild prank, 
ley. CGA/MBREL. /. {from ganba, [tl] 
3. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ludicrouſly ofa of a horſe, 


woman. CAME. /. [gaman, a jeſt, [ak 
CA'LLIPOT. . [g/rye, Dutch, ſhining 1. Sport of, any kind, * 
earth.] A pot painted and glazed, 2. Jeſt, oppoſed to earneſt, | 


a Fenton, 3. Inſolent merriment ; ſparin 
GALLON. ſ. [gelo, low Latin.] A liquid 
meaſure of ſour quarts. Miſeman. 4. A fingle match at play, 
CALLO'ON, ſ. [galor, French, ] A kind 5. Advantage in play. 
of cloſe lace, made of gold or ſilver, or of 6. Scheme purſued ; meaſurezjlux 


_ filk alone. 7. Field ſports: as, the chaſe, f 
To GA'LLOP. v. n. [ galaper, French. 8. Animals purſued in the fell 
1. To move by leaps, ſo that all the feet 9. Solemn conteſls exhibited u 
are off the ground at once. Donne, to the people. 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed To GAME. v. n. [zaman, Sunn 1 
by leaps. Sidney, 1. To play at any ſport. F] 


3. To move very faſt. Shakeſpeare, 2+ To play wantonly and erm 
GA'LLOP, ſ. The motion of a horſe when money. | 
he runs at ſpeed. | GA/MECOCK. ſ. game and c 


GA'LLOPPER. . [frow gallop. ] ' bred to fight, 
1. A borſe that gallopss Mortimer. GAMEE/GG, ſ. [game and 4 U 
2. A man that rides faſt. from which fighting cocks we 


GA'LLOWAY. ſ. A. horſe not more than 
fourteen hands high, much uſed in the GA'MEKEEPER, f. [pane and 
north. | perſon who looks after game, 
To GA LLOW. v. a. [azzlpan, to fright, not deſtroyed, 
Saxon.] To terrify ; to fright, GA'MESOME, a. [from gane] 
: Shakeſpeare, ſome ; gay; ſportive, « 
GA'LLOWGLASSES. / Footmen the Iriſh GA"MESOMENESS, ſ. [from j* 
call zallowglaſſes : the which name doth Sportiveneſs ; merriment, 
diſcover them to be ancient Engliſh 3 for GA'MESOMELY, ad. [fron 1 
galhbgla ſignifies an Englith ſervitor or yeo=- Merrily. 


man. FKtenſer. GA'MESTER. ſ. [from gane] 14 
GA'LLOW, f 8 ou 1. One who 1 1 a0dicdde un * 
J J. [zealga, Saxon. ] 2. One who is engaged at pla. dy 

1. Beam laid over two poſts, on which 3. A merry frolickſome pony D a1 

malefactors are hanged. H..yward, | : ho! 

2, A wretch that deſerves the gallows, 4. A proftitute. yi 


Laue 
| Shakeſpeare, GA'MMER. f. The compeli 
GA'LLOWSFREE. 4. [gallows and free.] man correſponding to gf. 

- Exempt by deſtiny from being hanged. GA'MMON. /. | gambone, ſralus] | 

| 3 Dryden. 1. The buttock of an hog fl? 

GALLOWTREE. . [gollows and free.] ME: 
The tree of terrour ; the tree of execu= 2. A kind of play with dice. 


tion, | GAMUT. / [gams, alia.) Wh 
GAMBA/DE. ? fe [gamba, Italian, a leg.] of muſical notes. 1 bb vg i 
GAMBA/DO, Spatterdaſhes, Dennis, *GAN, for began, from gin, 


CA'MBLER, /. A knave whule practice it _ 
is to invite the unwary to game and cheat To GANCH, v. 3. [got 
them z a de word. To drop from a high placs — 

GA'MBOGE, f. A concreted vegetable by way of puniſhoent: * 
juice, partly gummy, partly reſinous. It Turkey, gun]! 
is heavy, of a bright yellow colour, nd GA'NDER, ſ. [Sanda, -- 
ſcarce anv ſmell, H 1. male of the gooſe. ow] ' 

Te GA'MPOL, v. n, [gambiller, French, ] To GANG, v. 4. [29% | 


G AP 


an old word not now uſed, 
dec Spenſer. Arbutbnot. 
\ ſfrom the verb.] A number 
: ; A COMpanyz A 
> together 5 a LOOP 3 p . by 
YON, /. [Fr.] A kind of flower. 
| N „u, ] A tumour 10 
nous and nervous parts. Harris. 
RENE. . (gargrenes Fr. gangræ na, 
mortifica;ion 3 a ſtoppage of cir- 
in followed by putrefaRion. 


| [ 
CA? 


Wiſeman, 
NGRENE, v. 4. [gargrener, Fr.] 
rupt to mortification. Drydan. 


RENOUs. a. E gangrene.] Mor- 
producing or betokcning mortĩſ ca- 
Arbutbnot. 
WAY: ſ. In a ſhip, the ſeveral 
r paiſages from one part of it to the 


WEEK. /. [gong and week, ] Ro- 
week, 
ELOPE. : J. [gantelope, Dutch, ] 
ET. A military puniſhment, 
ich the criminal running between the 
receives a laſh from each man. 
Drygen, 
A. / [ganſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe. ] A 
of wild gooſe, Hudibras. 
. [gtel, Welſh.] A priſon ; a place 
— Shakeſpeare. 
DELIVERY. /. [gal and deliver. ] 
Judicial proceſs, which by condemna- 
acquittal of perſons confined eva- 
þ the priſon, Davies. 
R. /. [from gaol.) Keeper of a 
de to whoſe care the priſoners are 


med, Dryden, 
[from gape.] 
d Openioy ia a broken fence, Tuſſer. 


breach, Knolles. 
dy paſſage, Dryden, 
D avenue ; an open way. Spenſer, 
hole ; a deficiency, 1 
iaterſſice 3 a vacuity; Sie. 
i opening of the mouth in ſpeech 
the pronunciation of two ſucceſſive 
Is, Pope. 
ſp a Gar, is to eſcape by ſome 
ſhift; alluding to hedges mended 
dead buſhes, Swift, 
VOTHED, a, [gap and tooth. ] 
s interftices between the teeth. 
Dr den, 
PE. v. n, [zeapan, Saxon.] N 
d open the mouth wide 3 to yawn. 
open the mouth for food, as a young 


Dryden, 


d defire earneſtly; to crave 


g Denbam. 
P Open in fiſſures or holes. EM 
Shakeſprare, 


GAR 


5. To open with a breach. | Drygen. 
6. To open; to have an hiatus. Dryden, 
7. To make a noiſe with open throat. 


Roſcommon. 

8. To flare with hope or expeQation. 
3 Hudibras. 
9. To ſtare with wonder, Dryden, 
10, To ftare irreverently, Jab. 


GA/PER. /. [from gabe. ] 
1. One who opens his mouth. 
2. One who ftares focliſhiy. Carex. 


3. One who Jongs or craves. Care u. 
GAR, in Saxon, ſignifies a weapon: fo Ead- 
gar is a happy weapon. Cibſan. 
To GAR. v. 4. [giera, Iſlandick.] To 
cauſe; to make. Spenſer, 
GARB. /. [ garbe, French. 
1. Dreſs; clothes; habit. Milton. 
2. Faſhion of cre's, Denbam. 
» Exteriour appearance. Shakeſteare. 


GA'/RBAGE. /. { zarbear, Spaniſh. ] The 
bowels ; the offal, ' Roſcommon. 
GA'RBEL, /. A plank next the keel of a 
ip. Bailey. 
CA/RBIDGE, 
GARBISH, [ ſ. Corrupted from garbage. 


To GA'RBLE. v. a. [ garbellare, Italian. ] 
To ſiſt; to part; to ſeparate the good from 
the bad. Lacke. 

GA'RBLER. /. [from garble.] He who ſe- 
parates one part from another, Sift. 


GA'RBOIL, ſ. [garboville, French, ] Diſ- 
order; tumult z uproar. Shakeſpeare. 

GARD. ſ. [garde, French.) Wardſhip ; 
care; cuſtody, 

GA'RDEN. / [gardd, Welſh ; jardin, Fr.] 
1. A piece of ground incloſed and cultivat- 
ed, planted with herbs or fruits, Bacen. 
2. A place particularly fruitful or delight- 
ful, wares, N 
3- Garden is often uſed in compolition, 


belonging to a gerden. 
GA'RDEN- WARE. ſ. The produce of gar- 
dens. Mortimer. 
To GARDEN. v. n, {from the noun.] To 
cultivate, Ben Tonſong, 
GARDENER. ſ. [from garden. ] He that 
attends or cultivates garcens, Evelyn. 


GA'RDENING. ſ. [from garden.] The 
act of cultivating or planning gardens, 

GARE, /. Coarſe wool on the legs of 
ſheep. : 


P 
CA'RGARISM, . [yappapirutcs] A ti. * 


quid form of medicine to wath the mouth 
with. Bacon. 
To GA'RGARIZE. v. a. [ yepyaplZm ; gar- 
gariſer, French.] To waſh the mouth 


with medicated I quors, Holder. 
GA'RGET, ſ. A diſtemper in cattle, 
Martimer. 


Tc GA'RGLE, v. 4. [ gargeui lr, French. ] 
I. To waſh the throat with ſome Hquor 
not 
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GAR G Ar 


not ſuffered immediately to deſcend. To CA/RRISON, v. «, To E 
Harvey. treſſes. 1 
2. To warble; to play in the throat. GARRU/LITY, /. [goriliu,1s 
| Waller, 1. Loquacity; inconiinence o pM 
GA'RGLE. /. [from the verb.] A liquor 2. The quality of talking ton . 
with which the throat is waſhed. ativeneſs, | 
08 Wiſeman, GA'RRULOVUS. «, | 
eee Ege hb 5 ex ſudat ion of _ tling ; talkative, lerne 4 
juice from a bruiſe, 6 gincy. GA RTER. ſ. [pardat, Well. 
GA RGOL. ſ. A diſtemper in = 1. A rind 12 al 
| ortimer, ing is held upon the leg. 

GA/RLAND, /,. [ garlande, French.) A 2. The mark of the order ofth 
wreath of branches or flowers. Sidney, the bighel(t order of Engliſh kj 
GA'RLICK, f. I Zen, Saxon, a lance, and 3. The principal king at army, 


leek.] A plant. To GA'/RTER: v. 4. from the ant 4 
GARLICKEA'TER, /. [garlick and ear,] bind with a garter, 7 50 
A mean fellow, Shakeſpeare, GARTH, /. The bulk of the 10 dc 
GA'RMENT. . {[pguarniment, old French.] ſured by the girdle, * 
Any thing by which the body is covered. GAS, ſ. A ſpirit not capable of be 4 

0 | 


GA'RNER. /. [prenier, French. ] A place Iated, = 

in which threſhed grain is · ſtored up. GASCONA/DE. /. I French. J 4 

; 2h bravado. 1 

To GA RNER. v. a. [from the noun.] Yo To G ASCONA DE. v. n, [from th 

ſtore as in garners. Shakeſpeare, To boaſt; to brag. 

GA'RNET. /. [garnate, Italian.) The gar- To GASH, v. a. [fron backer, Fi. 
net is a gem of a middle degree of hardyeſs, To cut deep ſo as to mike 
betweenthe ſapphire and the common cry- wound. | 

ſtal. It is found ef various ſizes, Its co- GASH. ſ. [from the verb.] 


| lour is ever of a ſtrong red. Hill, 1. A deep and wide wound, 
To GA/RNISH, v. a, [garnir, French.] 2. The mark of a wound, be 
1. To decorate with ornamental append. GA'SKINS, ſ. Wide boſe; wide br 
ages, | Sidney, To GASP. v. n. {from gape, d 
2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid 1. To open the mouth wit ® 
round it, Dryden, breath. 
To fit with ſetters, _  Drydew, 2. To emit breath by opening the 


3 
GARNISH. / [from the verb.] | convulfively, 


1. Ornament; decoration ; embelliſhment, 3. To long for. 


' 2. Things ſtrewed round a diſh, GASP. ſ. [from the verb.] " 
3. [In gaols.] Fetters. x. The act of opening the mould TT 
GA'/RNISHMENT. ſ. [from garniſp.] Or- breeth. * * 
nament; embelliſhment. Poiton. 2. The ſhort catch of breath a# > 
GA/RNITURE, /. [from garniſb.] Furni- agonies. | 1 f 
ture 5 ornament. ranvills, To GAST. v. a. [from zart, dum ] 
GA'RQUS. a, [from garum, Lat.] Reſem- make aghaſt; to fright; te ld 
bling piekle made ot fiſh, - Brown. = 
GA/RRAN, / [Erſe.] A ſmall- horſe; 2 GAS TRICK. a, [from yarty JB 9 
hobby. Temple, to the belly. 1 
CA'RRET. 0 garite, the tower of a cita- GASTRO RAPHV. |. Lac FR 
del, French, | 1 Sewing up any wound d WY 7 
1. A room on the bigheſt floor of the * 
bouſe. | GASTRO!TOMY. /. [1% , 
2. Rotten wocd, Bacon. The act of cutting open the bell | 
GCARRETE/ER. . [from garret.] An in- GAT. The preterite of get. U 
babitant of a garrer. | GATE. h [zear, Saxon. _ pon 
CA'RRISON, . [garriſen, French. 1. Thee door of a city, 2 cit. Wi 
x. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or large building. mt 
caſtle to defend it, | Sidney. 2. A frame of timber _— 
2. Fortified pl. ce ſtored with * a paſſage into incloſed g y 4 
Aller. 


» The ſtate of being placed in a fortifica= 3. An avenue; 30 opening. =p 
Gon for its defence, Spenſer, GA TEVEIN. /. The u eam 


GAV G AS 


| 1 A way lands of the father are equally disided at 
ay: þ — — * 0 his death among all his ſons. Davies, 
Mortimer. To GAUGE. v. 4. [zavge, meaſuring rod, 
| ys an, Sax00, French.) . 
5 * 4 we, * , 1. To meaſure with regard to the contents 
9 Leviticus. of a veſfel. : 2 
ick up; to glean: be gathers 2. To meaſure with regard to any propor- 
p. P 3 ; Wotton. tion. rf h b. 4 . K 
chered . Dryden, GAUGE, ſ. [from the ver meaſure z 
_ 1 87 2 — a ſtandard. Moxon. 
bern up; to accumulate: a miſer OA GER. J. [from gange] Ons whoſe 
riches. ; Preverbs, buſineſs it is to meaſure vellels or quantities, 
Ialect and take. Pſalms. GAUNT. 4. [As if gewant.] Thin; flen- 
ſweep topether. Matthew. der; leas; meagre. Shakeſpeare. 
colle& cbaritable contributions. * e ad. 1 gaunt.] Leanly ; 
bring into one body or intereſt, enderly;z meagerly. 
0 — together from a ſtate of diffu- GA/UNT LET. þ [ gantelet, French, ] An 
to compreſs ; to contract. Poe. iron glove uſed for defence, and thrown 
d pain, : Dryden, down in challenges, Cleaveland. 


gates 0 


ocker needlework. GA'VOT. ſ. {gawette, French.] A kind of 
—_— coll. logic: ly. Hooker, dance. BH Arbutbnet. 

born Breath, To bave re» GAUZE. ſ. A thin tranſparent fil. 
rom ny calamity, Spen er. | Arbuchnot. 
7. HER. v. 3. GAWK. ſ. [ Zeac, Saxon. ] 


de condenſed; to thicken. 1. A cucko . 
Dryden, 2. A fooliſh fellow. 

grow larger by the accretion of fimi- GAWN, ſ. [corrupted for gallon. ] A ſmall 
tter. a Bacon, tub. | 
aſſemble, | Eccluſ. GA'WNTREE. [Scottiſh.] A wooden 
generate pus or matter, frame on which beer-caſks are ſet When 

Decay of Piety, tunned. 
ER. /; [from the verb.] Pucker; GAY. 4. [gay, French, ] 
drawn together in wrinkles, 1. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick ſome. 


Hudibras. Pope. 

ERER. . Iſrom gatber.] 2. Fine; ſhowy. | Bar. 
that gathers z a collector. GAY. /. {from the adjective.] An orna- 
Wotton, ment, or embelliſhment, L' Eftrange. 


e that gets in a crop of any king, GA'YBTY. ſ. [gayets, French, ] 

RING, ſ [from gather, } Collec= 1. Cheerfulneſs; airineſs ; merriment. 

Þ Charitable contributions. 1 Car. 2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure, Denham, 
N-TREE, See ConrntLiian 3. Finery ; ſhow. Shakeſpeare, 
7. GA'YLY. ad. Merrily; cheerfully; ſhaw- 
» ſe [gaude, French, a yellow ily. 

J Anornament; a fine thing, GAY'NESS, ſ. [from gay.] Gayety; 
Shakeſpeare, ſi nery. 

DE. v. 3. [gaudeo, — 1 To To GAZE. v. n. [4ya?e73::.] To look in- 


to rejoice at any ching. tently and earneſtly ; to look with eager- 
Shakeſpeare, neſs, Fairfax. 

ERY. / [from ande] Fineryz GAZE. ſ. [from the verb.] 
tous luxury of dreis, South, 1. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or 
LV. ad, [from gaudy, ] Showily, wonder ; fixed look. Spenſer, 
"a 7 Showineſs ; tinſel ap- 2. The object gazed on. ilton. 


GA*ZER. /. ¶ from gaze.] He that gazes; 

4. [from gaude.] Showy 3 fplen- one that looks inteatly with eagerneſs or 
pompous ; oſtentatiouſly fine. admiration, | fall] Spenſer, 
; Milton. GA'ZEFUL. a. and full. } Looking 

I ſ. [gaudium, Latin.] A feaſt; a intently. [gyms Spenſer. 
The . ? Cheyne, GA'ZEHOUND, ſ. [gaze and hound] A 
/ * give. Donne. hound that purſues not by the ſcent, but 
' rs word for ground, by the eye. Tickell, 
J. A cuſtom * the GA'ZETTE. |. [ gaxetta is a Venetian balf- 

| penny, 
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GAZETTE'ER: . [from gaxzette.] A 
writer of news. 

CA'ZINGSTOCK. /. [gaze and flock] A 
perſon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence. 
C,TZON, . French. ] In fortification, 

pieces of freſh earth covered with graſs, cut 

in form of a weige. Harris. 
GEAR, ſ. [ Iinian, Sar, to clothe, } 

1. Furniture; accoutrements; dreſs; ha- 


bit 3 ornaments. Fair fax, 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxea 
draw. Cha; man, 
3. Stuff. Shakeſpeare. 


GE/SON, @. Wonderful, 

GEAT,. ſ. {corrupted from jerr.] The hole 
through which the metal runs into the 
mold, Moron. 

GECK. . [ ec, Sax. a cuckow.] A bubble 
eafily impoſed upon. Shakeſpeare, 

To GECK. . 42. To cheat. 

GEE, Aterm uſen by waygoners to their 
horſes when they would have them go 
faſter, | 

GEESE. The plural of gooſe. 

GELABLE. 2. [from gela, Latin. ] What 
may be congealed. | 

GE'LATINE, a. [gelatus, Latin.] 

GELA*TINOUS, Formed into a fgelly. 

Fo GELD. v. 3. preter. gelded or geit; part, 
paſſ. gelded or gelt. | gelten, 84 
y. To caftrate , to deprive of the power of 


generation, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To deprive of any eſſential part. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

3. To deprive of any thing immodeft, or 

liable to objection. Dryden. 

GE/LDER. /. [from geld.] One that per- 

forms the act of caſttation. Hudibras, 


GE'LDER-ROSE. /. [brought from Guel - 
dierland.] A plant. 
GE'LDING. /. [from geld.] Any animal 
caftrated, particularly a horſe, Graunt. 
GE'LID. @, {gelidas, Latin.] Extremely 
cold, Themſon. 
GELIDITY. 7 F. [from gelid.] Euteme 
GE/LIDNESS. cold, 
GEF/LLY. ſ. [gelatus, Latin.) Any viſcous 
body; viſcidity z glue; gluey ſubſtance. 


Dryden, 

GELT, f. [from geld.] A caftrated animal; 
gelding, Mortimer. 
GEL T. part. paſſ. of geld. Mortimer, 


GELT,-/. Tinſel ; gilt furface, Spenſer, 
GEM. /. gemme, Latin. ] 
1. A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever 
kind. Shakeſpeare. 
2. The firſt bud. Denham, 
To GEM. v. 4. [gemmo, Latin. ] To adorn, 
ds with jewels or bud:, : | 


penny, the price of a newſpaper, ]' A paper To GEM, v. n, [perm Lain) 7 
of news or publick intelligence. Locke, 


GEN 


forth the firſt bugs, 
GEME/LLIPAROUS, Bearing twig 
To GE'MINATE. v. 4. (grnin, 
To double, 
GEMINA'TION, /. [from pw 
petition z — 9 
GE'MINY, / Twins ; a pair; AN 
GE MINOUS, a. [ geminug, La] 
GE'MMARY. a, [trom gen.] N 
gems or jewels, 
GE'MMEOQOUS. a. [gemmen, Lat 
1. Tending to gems, Wa 
2. Reſembling gems, 
GE'MOTE. /. The court of the lube 
GENDER, /. ¶ genus, Latin. 
1. A kind; a ſort, 
2. A ſex, 
3+ {In grammar. ] A denominatny 
to nouns, from their being joined 
adjective in this or that terminain, 
To GE'NDER. v. a, engen, [al 
1. To beget. 
2. To produce; to cauſe, 1 
To GE/NDER, v. u. To copulue; v 
GENEALO'GICAL, 4. [from gag 
Pertaining to deſcents or families, 
GENEA/LOGIST, /. [ymmvya;g 
gifte, French. | He who traces ths 
GENEA/LOGY. / [564 in 
tory of the ſucceſſion of families, 
GE'/NERABLE, 3. (from gens W 
That may be produced or det 
GENERAL. 4. [ general, Frend.) | 
1. Comprehending many ſpecies u 
duals ; not ſpecial, m 
2. Lax in fignification ; not un 
any ſpecial or particular import | 
: 3: Not reſtrained by narrow 0 
mitations. 
4. Relating to a whole clab & f 
men, 
5. Publick ; comprifing the vi, 


6. Not directed to a fingle o el. | 
7. Extenſive, though not vane 
8. Common; uſual. 8 


. 2 Ri 
1, The whole; the totality. " _ 
2. The publick ; the intereſt ESI 


„The vulgar. | 

- [ General, French. ] One that u ; 

command over an army, A 
GENERALI'SSIMO. J. , 28-7 

The ſupreme commande. rod! 
GENERALITY, |. galt 

1. The ſtate of being gener. 

2. The main body; the bulk. _— 
GE'NERALLY. ad, {from f 

1. In general; without ſpec ic 


ception, 1 


GEN 
ctenfively, though oo univerſally. ® 
. ly; frequently» ; 
. 11 wthbat minute detail. 
RALNESS. . [ from general. Wide 
fr, though ſhort of univerſaiity ; fre- 
_ oamcancls. Sidney. 
err. ſ [from general. ] The 
4 ple; the rota ity. . Hale. 
er. J gen, Latin,] The 
1 ting or oroductive power. Glapville, 
WNERATE, v. 4. | genero, Latin. ] 
To beget; to propagate, Bacon, 
FF To cauſe ; ro produce. Milton, 
TION. / [ generation, French. ] 
ne act of begetting Gr producing. 


; 1 


Bacon. 

ſamily; a race. Shakeſpeare, 
Progeny ; offspring. dbakeſpeare. 
ſingle ſuccethon. Raleigh, 


1 age, Heooker. 
FRATIVE a. [gereratif, French. ] 

Hvioz power of propagation. Brozwn, 
Prolifick ; having the power of produce 
: ſry.1fvl, Bentley. 
RA'LOR, g. [from genere, Latin, ] 
power which begets, cauſes, or pro- 


$, Brown, 
RICAL. T a. [rener igue, French, | 
RICK. F That which comprehends 
genus, or diſtinguiſhes from another 
a Watts. 


RICALLY.. ad. [from generick.] 
h regard to the genus, though not the 
ler Mod ward. 


quality of being generous 3 magnani- 
I liberality, Locke, 
EROUS, a, ¶ generoſus, Latin. ] 


oble of mind; magnanimous; open 
eart, Pope. 
iberal; munificeat, -Parnel, 
Nrong; vigorous, Beyle. 
EROUSLY. ad. [from generous.] 

ot meanly with regard to birth. 
lagnanimouſly z nobly, Dryden, 
iderally ; munificently, of 
ROUSNESS. ſ. [from generous.) The 
ty of being generous, Collier. 
MIS, /. [7Avreoi;3 geneſe, French, ] 
eration; the firſt vook of Moſes, 
1 treats of the production of the 


ET. / [French.] A ſmall well pro- 
loned Spaniſh horſe. Ray. 
(THLVACAL, 4. [yin)az.] Per- 
ng to nativities as calculated by aſtro- 
ers, , | Howel. 


ng of calculating nativities, or 
” 3h 


ef, 
RO'SITY. f, [generofite, French.]. 


ot of mean birth; of good extrac- 


THLIACKS. / [from yai9%n.]- 


GEN 


predicting the future events of life from 
the ſtars predominant at the b'rth, 
GENE THLIA'TICK, /. [ N.] He who 
calculates nativities, Drummond. 
GENEVA. ſ. [| genevre, French, a juniper- 
berry.] A diſtiſled ſpirituous water, made 
with oil of turpentine, put into the ſtill; 
with common ſalt, and the coarſeſt ſpirit 
drawn off much below proof firength. 
Hill, 
GENIAL. a. [ genialis, Latin.] 
1. That which contributes to propagation, 
Dryden, 
2. That gives cheerfulneſe, or ſupports life. 
Milton, 
3. Natural; native, Brown, 
GE/NIALLY. ad. | trom genial.] 

1. By genius; naturally, Glanville, 
2. Gayly ; cheerfully, | 
GENI'CULATED. a. [ geniculatus, Le) 

Knoitedz jointed, - Wiaedward. 
GENICULA'TION, F. [ gerniculatio, Latin, ] 
Knottineſs, 
GENIO. /. A man of a particular turn of 
mind, : Tatler. 
GE'NITALS, ſ. ¶genitalis, Latin.] Parts 
belonging to generation. Brown. 
GE'NITING. ſ. [A corruption of Faneton, 
French.] An early apple in June. 


Bacon, 


GE'NITIVE. a, [ genitivus, Latin.] In 
grammar, the name of a caſe, which, 
among other relations, ſignifies one begot- 
ten, 3s, the father of a ſon; or one beget= 
ting, as a ſon of @ father, 

GENIUS. /\ [Latin ; genie, French. ] 

1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 
places, or things. Milton. 
2. A man endowed with ſuperiour facul- 
ries. | Addiſon. 
3. Mental power or faculties, Waller. 


4+ Diſpoſition of nature by which any one. 


is qualified for ſome peculiar employment. 
5. Nature; diſpoſition. Burnet. 

GENT. a. [ gent, old French.] Elegant; 
oy gentle; polite, A word now dif- 
vied. - 

GENTE/EL. a. [gentil, French.] _ 
1. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil, | 
2. Graceful in mien. 

GENTE!ELLY. ad. (from genteel. ] 


1. Elegant!y ; politely. South, 


2. Gracefully; handſomely, 
GENTE'ELNESS. /. [from genteel.] 

1. Elegance; gracefulneſs; politeneſs. 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GE'NTIAN, ſ. [ gentiane, French. ] Felwort 

or baldmony; a plant. Wiſeman. 
GENTIANE'LLA. ſ. A kind of blue co- 

lovr, 


GE/NTILE, ſ. [gentilis, Latin.) One of 
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GEN 


an uncovenanted n-tion ; one who knows 
not the true God. Bacon, 
GENTILE'SSE ſ. [French,] Complai- 
ſance; civility. Hudibras, 
GE'NTILISM. /. { gentiliſme, Fr.] Heathen- 
iſm; paganiſm. Stilling fieet. 
GENTILI TIOUS. a. [gentilitius, Latin. 
r. Endemial; feculiat to a nation, 
Brown. 
2. Hereditary z entailed on a family. 
Arbuthnot. 
GENTILITY. /. 'gentilite, French.) 
1. Good extraction ;, dignity of birth. 
2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of 
mien; nicety cf taſte. 
3. Gentry; the claſs of perſons well born, 
4 Paganiſm ; beatbeniſm. Hos her. 
GENTLE, a. ¶ gentilis, Latin. ] 
1. Well born; ve l deſcended; ancient, 
though not noble. Sidrey. 
2, Soft; bland; mild; tame; mee; 
peaceable. Fair fax. 
3. Soothing; pacifick, 
GE'NTLE. /. 
1. A gentleman; a man of birth, 
2. A particular kind of worm, Walton, 
72> GENTLE. v. a. To mk e gentle, 
Shakeſpeare. 
GE/NTLEFOLK.: g. [gentle and folk. } Per 
ſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth from the 
* vulgar. 
CE'NTLEMAN. , ¶ gencilbomme, French, ] 
1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 
though not noble. Sidney. 
2. A man raiſed. above the vulgar by his 
charad er or poſt ' Shakeſpeare, 
3. A term of complaiſance, Addiſon. 
4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon 
of a man ef rank. Camden. 
5. It is uſed of any man however high, 
; Shak-ſpeare. 
a. [ gentleman and 
| like. } Becoming 
Swift, 


GENTLEMANLI'KE. 
GE'/NTLEMANLY. 
a man of birth, 
GE'NTLENESS. ſ. [from gentle.]J 
1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs of extraction. 
2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſ- 
poſition 3 meekneſs. Milton. 
3. Kindneſs ; benevolence, Obſolete. 
| d bakeſpearee. 
GE'N/TLESHIP, /. Cartiage of a geatluaan. 
GE NTLEWOMAN. . 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a 
woman well deſcended. Bacon. 
2. A woman who waits about the perſon 
of one of high rank, Shakeſpeare, 
. A word of civility or irony. Dryden. 
CE'NTLY. ad. ¶ ſrom gentle. ] | 
1, Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffen- 
fGvely,z, kindly., | Locke. 
2. Sofily-; without violence, Grew. 


- 


GEO 


1. Birth; condition, 


2. Claſs of people above the 


3. A term of civility real ot inna 
4. Civilityz complaiſance, Y 
GENUFLE'CTION. /, [penifern, | 
The act of.bending the knee; a 

preſſed by bending the knee, ile 
[ genuinus, Latin] Nai 
r 


GCE'NUINE, 2. 
rious. 

GE'NUINELY. ad (from genuine, 

aut aqulteration ; without foi 
rures; naturally, 

GE'NUINENESS. ſ. [from gemimf 
dom from any thing counterfeit; i 
from 2dulteration, 

GE'NUS. ſ. ¶ Latin. ] A claſs cf vin 
prehending under it many ſpecig: « 
dr uped is a genus comprehendia 
almot all terieftrial beaſts. 

GEOCE'NTRICK. a. [and ys wngl 

lied to a planet or orb havingthead 
is centre, or the ſame centre wid 
earth. | 

GEOD/E'SIA, ſ. [i,] Tt 
of geometry which contains ted 
part of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finly 
contents of all plane figures ® 

GEOD/E'TICAL. a, {from gag 
lating to the art of meaſuring ſuch 

GEO/GR 4PHER. ſ. [yi and y 69/8 
who. def. ribes the earth according v8 
poſition of its different parts, | 

GEOGRA'PHICAL. a. ge 
Relating to geography. 

GEOGRA/PHICALLY, od. la 
phical manner, 2 

GEO/GRAPHY. /. [y# and yy*$u. 

ledge of the earth, | 

GEO COG VV. /. [yn and 2594.) The 
of the earth. 

GE/OMANCER. {. [yi and wore] 
tuneteller; a caſter of figures, 

GE'OMANCY, ,. [y and 
of foretelling by figures, 

GCEOMA/NTICK, @ [frm 
Pertaining to the art of 


GEO/METER, |. Cle e 
Ons ſkilled in geometry j K 


GEO/ METRAL. a. [ geometral, fr] 
ing to 


ery» 

GEOM E IRICAL, 
GEOME'TRICK, 4 

1. Pertaining to geometij . 

2 Preſcribed or Jaid down by Ea 

3. Diſpoſed according do 
GEOME/TRICALLY. 4. N 

cal.] According to the le 


GET 


2. Movement of the body. Addiſon. 
To GE'STURE, v. a. {from the nova. ] To 
a company with action or poſture, Healer. 


G E S 
ETRICIAN. /. le One 
rown. 


d in geometry. 
| OMETRIZE. . [progady os) 


+ according to the laws uf geometry, To GET. v. &. pret. I got, anciently gat; 
oyle, part. paſſ. got, or gotten, ¶ ze can, gerean, 
{(ETRY. /. v, el.] The ſcience Saxon. } : 
unity, entenſion, or magnitude ab- 1. To procure; to obtain. Boyle, 
tedly confilered. Ray. 2. To force; to ſeize, Daniel. 
VNICAL, a. I and v.] Relatingg 3. To win, | naler. 
riev)ture, Brown. 4. To have poſſeſſien of; to hold. 
UWNICKS, ,. [y# and wing] The Herbert. 
ce of cultivating the ground; the doc= 5. To beget, or generate upon a female. 
of agricu}'ure, : Waller, 
GE. /. [Georgius, Latin. 6. To gain a profit. Locke, 


\ figure of St. George cn horſeback 
ty the knights of the garter. Shakeſp. 
brown loaf, Dryden. 
Nock. [. [amp yixty; georgiques, Pr.] 


7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. 

- Shakeſpeare, 
$. To earn; to gain by labour. Abbot, 
9. To receive as a price or reward. Locle. 
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ſcience of huſbandry cut into a pleaſing 10. To learn. Watts. [ 
, and ſer off with all the beauries and 11. To procure to be; thus wwe got it done, 1 
iſhments of poetry. Addiſon, South. ; i 
RGICK. 4. Relating to the doftrine 12. To put into any ſtate; be got bis bouſe 44 
neuſture. Gay. in order, Guardian. ny 
CK. 2. Belonging to the earth. 13. To prevail on; to induce; bs got his . 
VT. 4. geren, Latin.] Carrying; friends to belp bim. Spectator. 1 
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ng, 14. Todrawz to hook; ſoarpers got bis | 

FALCON. [, A bird of prey, in fze money from bim. Addiſon, ; 

Peen a volture and a hawk, Bailey. 15. To berake; to remove. Knoles, | 
AN, .. germain, French. ] Brother; 16. To remove by force or art. Boyle, 
approaching to a brother in proximity 17. To put. Shakeſpeare. 


13. To GeT of. To ſell or diſpoſe of by 


ood, af Sidney. 
ſome expedient, Swrift, 


MAN, a. [germanus, Latin ] Related, 


ant, iller. 


E. ſ. [yermen, Latin.] A ſprout or 


a Brown, 
MIN. /. [germen, Latin, ] A ſhooting 
routing ſeed, Sbaleſpeare. 


RMINATE, v. a. [germine, Latin. 
prout ; to ſhoot; to bud. Vo dward. 
INA'TION, , [germination, Fr.] 
att of ſprouting ; growth. MWotton, 
UND. f. gerundium, Latin.} In the 
n grammar, a kind of verbal noun, 
d governs caſes like a verb. 
Ileum, Latin. ] 
A deed; an action; an atchievement. 
dbow ; repreſentation, | 
de roll or journal of the ſeveral days, 
ſtages prefixed, in the progreſſes of 
" Brown, 
A'TION. / I gefario, Latin. ] The act 
aring the young in the womb. Ray. 
STVCULATE. wv, u. [gefliculo», Lat. 
le, Fr.] To play antick tricks; to 
poftures, 
INULA'TION, J. [geftieulatio, Lat.] 
& tricks; various poſtures, 
k. /. geen, Latin, 
Gion or poſture expreflive of ſenti- 
Sidney, 


GETTING. / {from ger.] 


IAN DER. ſ. [germandree, French.] To GET, v. n. 
M: 


1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by de- 
, with ſome kind of labour, effort; or 
ifficulry. Cidney. 


3. To find the way. Boyle. 
4. To move; t) remove, Kirolles, 
5 To have recourſe to. Knolles, 

. Knolles, 


To go; to repair. 
7. To put one's {elf in any ſtate, Clarendon, 
8. To become by any act what one was nut 
before. Dry den, 
9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage, 
10. To GET ff. To eſcape, 
11. To Orr ver. To conquer; to ſup - 
preſs; to paſs without being ſtopped. 
| Swift, 


- BBs To GrT on. To move forward. 


13. Jo Or up. To riſe from repoſe. 

Bacon. 
14 To GrT up, To riſe from a ſcat, or 
from bed. A 


GE'TTER. ſ. {from ger.] 


1. One who procures or obtains, 
2. One who begets on a female, 


1. Act of g-tting; acquiſition, Proverbs, 
2. Gain; rofit, Bacon. 
362 GEW- 
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 CE'WGAW. ,, LZeseF, Saxon.] A ſhowy 


trifle; a toy; a bauble. Ab bot. 


 GE'WGAW, a, Splendidly trifling z ſhowy 


without value, E ar. 
GHA'/STFUL a. [ Zap v, and pulle, Saxon. ] 
Dreary; diſmal; melancholy; fit for 
walking ſpirits, Spenſer. 
GHA'STLINESS., [from ghoftly,] Horrour 
of countenance; reſemblance of a ghoſt; 
psleneſs. 8 | 


| GHA'/STLY, a. I zar. or ghoſt, and /ike.] 


1. Like a ghcſt 3 having borrour in the 
countenance Kunolles. 
2. Horrible; ſhocking ; dreadful. Milton. 
CHA/STNESS. /. [from zar, Saxon, ] 


Ghaſtlineſs; horrour of leok, © - Shakeſp. * 


CHE'RKIN. ſ. A pickled cucumber. 
Skinner, 
To GHESS, v. n. To conje ture. 


GHOST. /. [zpr, Saxon. ] 


1. The toul cf man, Sandys, 
2. A ſpirit appearing after death. Digiden 
3. To give up the GDS . To die; to 
yield up the ſpirit into the bands of God, 

4. The third perſon in the adorable '{ ri- 
n ty, called the Holy Ghoſt. 

70 GHOST, v. . [from the.noun.] To 
yield up the ghoſt, Sidney. 

7% GHOST, v. 3. To haunt with appa:i- 
tions of deparied men, Shateſprare. 


" GHU'STLINESS. / [from HI.] Spirit- 


ual tendeney; quality of having reference 
chiefly to the ſoul, 

GHO'STLY. a. [from get.] 
t. Spiritual; relating to the ſoul; not 
carnal ; no ſecular, 
2. Having a charaQer from religion; ſpi- 


ritual. | $bakeſ; eare, 
GCIALALINA. ſ. [Italian,] Earth of a 
bright gold colour. Woodward, 
GIA'MBEUX\. /. { jambes, French, legs. ] 
Armour for legs; greaves, - Openjer, 


CTVANT, ſ. [ geant, French.] A man of 
ſize above the ordinary rate of men; a 


man unnaturally large. Raleigh. 
GIANTESS. / [from giant.], A ſhe- giant. 


| Hearel, 
GYANTLIKE.7 a. [from giant and /:+-, ] 
GIANTLY, Gigantick ; vaſt, South. 


GVANTSHIP, /. [from giant.] Quality, or 


character of a giant. Mitlt.n. 
G1'BBE, /. Any old worn out animal. 
| * Shakeſpeare. 
To GV'BBER. v. n. [| from jabber,}) To ſpeak 
inarticulately. dhakeſpeare, 
GVBRERISH, { [Derived by Skinner from 
geber, French, to cheat. But as it was 
anciently written gebrifþ, it is probably de- 
rived from the chymical cant, and origi- 
nally implied the jargon of Geber and his 
trjbe.] Cant; the private language of 


CAT. / {gib end cot] Ani 


GID 
rogues and gipſies; words uh 


ing. 

OVBBET. /. [gibet, French,] 
1. A gallows; the pot on whi 
factors are hanged, or on which is 
caſes are expoſed, } 
2. Any traverſe beams, 

To GV'BBET, v. n. [from the now] 
1. To hang or expoſe on a yi 


2. To hang on any thing gig 
verſe, 

Weng. foe [ French.] Cay 
OW, 10 

GIBBO'SITY. /. L gibbe, Fr . 

bous.] Convexity; prominent; 

berance. 

GI'BBOUS. a. [gib hs, Latin,] 
1. Convex; protuberant; feel 
inequalities, 

2. Crook backed. | 

GVBBOUSNESS. /. {from g 

? 


vexity ; prominence. 


out cat. de 
To GIBE. v n. [ galer, old Trac 
ſneer; to join cerſoriouſnels wi 
tempt, | 
To GIBE. wv. a, To reproach by ol 
ous hints; to flout; to (coll; tonal 
to fneer ; to taunt, | 
GI BE. ſ. {from the verb.] SA 
contetnpi by word or look; fab 
GT'BER. . {from gibe.} 4 fan 
ſcoffer; a tauntet. aße pu. 88] 
GI'BINGLY. ad. {from gie dung 
contemptucully, 9 
GVBLETS. /. The parts of a you 
are cut off before it is roaſted, # 
GI 'DDILY. ad. firom giddy.) 
1. With the head fremiog te 
2. Inconttanily 5 unReadily. | 
3- Careleſly; keed.efly j nec 


G1DDIN ESS. /. {from giddy.) 

1. The flate of being gf ® 
nous, 
2. Inconſtancy; unfeadine*; 1 
3+ Quick rotation; nau 0 0 
place. 4 
4. Froliek; wantonnels cf life 

G1 DDT. 4. | $1013» Saxon] * 
5 Vertiginous; baving 10 6 
whirl, or ſenſation of ccc 


2. Rotatory ; whirling- 4 
3. "pena viel ; mutableʒ ley 
tu]. . 
4. That which cauſes giddneh. | 
5. Heedle{s; thovgþtlels; 

wild, of 


GIL 


/ 
ene: unfired. Shake! peare. 
1 elated to thoughtlelinels 3 
El ; ing incitemeat - 
eme by au overpowering From rea 
VBRAINED. 4. [giddy and brain.] 
Nele: thoughtleſs. ; ü 
IVHEADED. a. [giddy and boad,] 
„e dcadigeſs or conſtancy. Burton. 
PACED. a. I giddy and paced. ] Mov- 


„itho t regularity. 


Leviticus. 


SS. /. [from 2-7.) 


| thing given or beſtawed. 

The aft of giving. South, 
dlation; offering, | 
bride, Deuteronomy. 

Power; faculty. Shakeſpeare, 
ED, a. [from pift. 
ziven; Led Milton, 


ndowed with extraordinary powers. 


Dryden. 


Gigia, Illandick.] A fiddle, e 
NTICK. a. [ gigantes, Latin. ] Suit- 
to a giant; big; bulky ; enormous. 
OLE. v. n. [ gichgelen, Dutch. ] To 
h idly ; to fitter. 

LER. ſ. [from giggle.] A laugher; 


terer. er bert. 


ivious girl. d baleſpeare. 


V. .. [French.] The bip-joint. 
ba. | 


o cover with any yellow matter, 
Shakeſpeare, 
0 adorn with luſtre. Pope, 
0 brighten ; to illuminate, 
9 recommend by adventitious orna- 
its, '  Sbakeſpeare, 
PER. /. [from gild.] 
Une who lays gold on the ſurface of any 
body. 
A coin, from one ſhilling and ſixpence, 
o ſhillings. Shakeſpeare. 


ſurface by way of ornament. Bacon. 

J [agul.a, Spaniſh ; gula, Latin. | 

he apertures at each tide of a fiſh's 
Walton. 


The fleſh under the chin. Bacon. 


au containing the fourth part of a 
The 7 


$ language; contraſted from Gillan. 


Ben Jonſon, 


fag 1a ol} GILT. The participle of G11 P 
icular . Do * 
-EAGLE. J An eagle of , GE THEAD. J. [gilt and bad.] A fea- 
5 


' GIMP, , A kind of blk twiſt or lace, 
GIN. . {from engine. | 


ET. /, [zeszl, Saxon.] A wanton; 


To overlay with thin gold. | Spen er. 


The flops that hang below the beak of | 
bel, Bacen, To GNGLZ. v. a. To ſhake, ſo that a 


G IN 


6. The name of a plant; ground-ivy, _ 
7. Malt liquor medicated with grourd-ivy. 
In the four laſt ſenſes it is ſpoken Jill. 


GI'LLHOUSE. /. {gill and bouſe.] A houſe 


where gill is ſold, Pope. 


GI'LLY FLOWER. /. corrupted from Fuiy- 


Mortimer. 


flower, 


GILT. /. [from gild.] Golden ſhow ; gold 


laid cn the ſurface ot any matter. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſh. 4 
Matthew. GFLTTAIL. / [gilt and tail. ] A worm ſo 


called from its yellow tail. 


Tob, xiti. GIM. a. [An old word.] Neat; ſpruce. 
GI'MCRACK. ſ. [Suppoſed by Skinner to 


be ludicrouſly formed from pin, derived 
from engine.] A light or trivial mecha- 
niſm, Prior, 


GI'MLET, ſ. [ gibelet, guimbelet, French. ] 


A borer with a ſcrew at its point, 
Meoxon, 


15 thing that is whirled round in GI'MMAL. ſ. \ gime/lus, Latin.] Some lit- 


tle quaint devices of machinery, 


More. 


1. A trap; a ſnare. Sidney. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews; as, en- 
gine of torture, Spenſer, 
3. A pump worked by rotatory fails. 

Woodward, 
4. [Contratied frem Gznzva, which 
ſee. | The ſpirit drawn by difliilation from 
Juniper berries, 


LD. v. 4. pret. gilded, or gilt. | gildan, CINGER, [. [zinziber, Latin; gingero, 


Italian. ] The root of ginger. is of the tu- 
terous kind, knotty, crooked and irregy- 


lar ; of a hot, acrid, and pungent taſte, 


though aromatick, and of a very; agreeable 
ſmell, Hill, 


South, GFNGERBREAD. /, [ginger and: bread, ] 


A kind of ferinsceous tweetmeat made of 
dough, like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweet- 
eved with treacle, and flavoured with ginger 
and ſome other aroma ick King. 


Bacon. GI/NGERLY. ad. Caviioully ; nicely, 


Shakeſpeare, 


GI'NGERNESS. /. Niceneſs ; tenierneſs, 
VING. . [from gild.] Gold laid on GINGYVAL, a. | gingiva, Latin. ] Belong - 


ing to the gums. 


Holder. 


To GI'NGLE. wv n. 


1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe. Pope, 
2. To make an affected lound in periods of 
cadence. 


ſharp ſhrill clattering noite ſhould be made. 


| Gilla, barbarous Latio.) A meafure GVYNGLE. ſ. {from the verb, | 


1. A ſhrill reſ-unging noiſe, 
2. Affectation in the ſound of periods, 


"ppellation of a woman in lud- GI/'NGLYMOID. a. Yee, A hinge, 
and #:T0;. ] Reſeme ling a ginglymus; ap- 
proaching to a ginglymus, 
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CI'NGLYMUS. / A mutual indenting of 
two bones into each other's cavity, in the 
manner of a hirge, of which the elbow is 


an inſtance. 


CUNNET,. . [yic;.] A nag; a mule; a 


degenerated breed. 


GYNSENG. /. [Chineſe.] A root of a very 
ygreeable aromatick imell, rhough not very 
Nrong, Its taſte is atrid ard aromatick, 
and bas ſome hat bitter in it. We have 


it from China and America. | 


To CIP. v. a. To take out the guts of ber- 


GI/PSY. .. [Corrupted from Egypeian,] 


1. A veyabond who pretenas to foretel 


futurity, commonly by palmeſtry, or phy- 
ſiognomy. 
2. A reproachfal name for a dark com- 


plexion. ; Shakeſpeare. 


3. A name of flight reproach to a wo- 
man, 

GVRASOLE, . ¶giraſel, French. 
1. The Mer else g ] 
2. The opal ſtone. | 

To GIRD, v. 2. pret. girded, or girt. 
ſeyn dae, Saxon. ] 


12. To bind round. 1 Mac. 
2. To put on ſo ns to ſurround or bind. 
3. To faſten by binding. Mi ton. 
4. To inveſt, Sha leſpeare. 
5. To dreſs; to habit; to clothe. 

7 Ezekiel. 


6. To cover round as a garment, Milton. 
7. To reproach ; to gibe. Shakeſpeare. 
8. To forniſh; to equip. ilton, 
9. To incloſe; to incircle, Milton. 


Fo GIRD, v. 3. To break a ſcornfu] jeſt ; 
to'pibe; to ſheer, Shakeſpeare. . 
GIRD. ſ. {from the verb.) A twitch; a 


ang. Tillotſon Cocdman. 


GVRDER. /. [from gi-d.] The largeſt piece 


of timber in a floor. Harris. - 


GYVRDLE. /. {zynvel, Saxon.] 
1. Any thing drawn round the waift, and 
ried or buckled. 
2. Encloſure; circumference Shakeſpeare, 


The equator ; the torrid zune. Jacen. 


7, GYRDLE. v. n, [ron the noun. ] 

1. To yird; to bind as with a girdle. 
Shakeſpeare. 

2. To ineloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. 

Shakeſpeare, 
GVRDLEBELT. ſ. fgirdle and belt. j The 
delt that encircles the waiſt. Dryden. 
GVRDLER, /. {from girdle.) A maker of 


by any thing in motion, 
GIRL. T [1fandick karlinma, a woman.] A 


young woman, or child. Shakeſpeare. 
GI'RLISH. @. [from girl.] Suiting a girl; 
youthful, Carew, 


To CIRTH. v. a. To bind wit 


irdles. 
GIRE. ſ. [Y, Latin. ] A circle deſcribed. 


G IV 


GI'RLISHLY. ad. [from ig 
iſh manner, 

To GIRN. v. u. Seems to be 1; 
of grin. Applied to a catch 
or peeviſh perſon, 

— J. A kind of fi, 

„p. pa from To end. 

To JIA 2-4 1 from or, if 
to encompaſs; toencircle, © {| 

GIRT, | 

SIR. . [from gird.] 
1. A band by which the (ally! 
is fixed upos the horſe. 
2. A circular bandage, lr 
3+ The compaſs meaſured by dg 


To CISE Ground. v. a, I whath 
of it does not feed it with hien 
but takes other cattle to rue. 

GT'SLF, Among the Engliſh Su, 
fies a pledge: thus, Fredgiſe wag 
peace, | 

GITH. . An herb called Gui 

To GIVE, v. a. preter, gave; pit 

iven [ gipan, Saxon. 
. To beton; = v ithen a 
or reward, 
2. To tranſmit from bimſelſ u 
by hand, ſpeech, or writing; w# 
to impart z to communicate, 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſes; # 
5 


4 To pay as a price or reward, 
change. 
5. To yield; not to withhold, 
F To quit ; to yield as due. 
To confer; to imp. 
To expole z tbe / war pa 
IAU, 
9. To grant; to allow; bi de 
given bim. * 
10. To yield; not to deny; I 


ls 
11. To yield without reſiſtant 
12 To permit; to comm 
13. To enable; to allow. 
14+ To pay. 
by: To utter; to vent; to p 
gave hard words, | 
16. To exhibit; to expreſs. 340 

17. To exhibit as the procu | 

lation. _ 
18. To do any at of 2 

quence reaches others; be prey 


19. To exhibit ; to ſend forth # 
from any body. wars 
20. To addict 3 to apply; wo” 
given. This mode of eg y 


21, To reſign ; to Jield uf. 1 


GLA 


conchude , to ſoppoſe 3 be war 
br ruined, Garth, 


Me away, To alienate trom 
ih 8 Sidney. Taylor. 
Grve back, To return; to te- 
Civ forch, To publiſh; to 


ir the bard. To yield pre- 
ice, as being ſubordinate or inſe - 


Git over. To leave; to quit; 


ſe. Hos ler. 
ö 7. To addict; to attach 
O1 6v: 122 
Grvs over, To conclude loſt, 
'  Arbuthnot, 
Cie er. To abandon. 
- Hudibras. 


L Givs out, To proclaim ; to pub- 


þ G1ve out, To ſhow in falſe ap- 
ce, Shakeſpeare. 
Gtr wp, To revgn; 3 


d, idney. 
© Givz vp, To abandon. 


Stilling fleet. 
. Give, «pg, To deliver. 


Swift. 

+ Giver way. To yield; not to 

to make room for, Collier. 
. v. 5. 

ruſhz to fall on; to give the aſ- 

Heoker. 


releat ; to grow moiſt 3 to melt or 
; to thaw, Bacon. 
0 move, A French phraſe. 
Daniel. 
Crve in, To go back; to give 
Hayward. 
tr into, To adopt; to einbrace. 
Addiſon. 
Gives off. To ceaſe; to forbear. 
G1vs over, To ceaſe; to act no 
Hooker. 
Give out, To ceaſe; to yield. 
Herbert. 
ſ. [from to give,] One that gives; 
; deſtower ; 4iſt1ibuter z granter. 
RD. /. [ gofier, French ; gigeria, 
» It is ſometimes called one 
de ſtrong muſculous ſlomach of a 
More. 
frets bis gizzard, he haraſſes bis 
Arr. : Hudibras, 
. [fro 
Bots 10 wy laber, Latin, ] 
TAL, 4. (glacial, French; elacialis, 
| N ray of ice ; frozen, | 
* V. n. ies, Latia ; 
+ French, ] To 8 is 


to utter. nolles, 


GLA 

GLACIA'TION, . [from glaciate.] The 
act of turning into ice; ice formed. 

GLA'CTS. ſ. French. ] In fortification, a 
Nlopping bank. Harris, 

GLAD. a. [z)zv, Saxon; glad, Daniſh, } 
1. Cheerful; gay; in a ſtate of hilarity. 
2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; 
vrightz ſhowy. aiab. 
3. Pleaſed; elevated with joy. Proverbs, 
4. Pleaſing; exhilarating. Sidney, 
5. ExpreMing glad neis. L 

To GLAD. v. d. [from the adjective.] To 
make glad; tu cheer; to exhilarate. 

Te GLA/DDEN. v. a. [from glad.] To 
cheer; to delight; to make glad; to exhi- 
larate. Addiſon. 

GLA“ DDER. . [from glad.] That which 
makes glad; one that gladdens; one that 
exbilarates, | Dryden. 

GLADE, ff * gl-pan, Sax. hence the 


Dan'ſh g A lawn or opening in a 
wood, | Pope. 
GLA'DEN, 7 F. [from gladius, Latin, a 
GCA“DER. 4 ſword,] Swordgraſs: a ge- 


me rat name of plants that riſe with a broad 
blade like ſedge, | relad | 
GLA'DFULNESS. ſ. [glad and fulneſs. 
oy; gladneſs, ue] 
GLADIA'TOR, ſ. [Latis; gladiareur, 
French, ] A ſword-player ; a prize-fighteg, 
Denbam. 
GLA/DLY, ad. [from glad.] Joyfully ; 
with gayetyz; with merriment, 


Shakeſpeare, 
GLA/DNESS. /. [from glad. ] Cheerfuinefs ; 
joy z exultation. Dryden. 


GLA/DSOME. @. [from glad. 

1. Pleaſed ; gay; delighted. Spenſer, 
2. Cauſing joy; having an appearance of 
gayety. Prior. 

SLA DSOM ELV. ad. [from gladſeme.] 
With gayety and delight, 5 

GLA'DSOMENESS, . 8 
Gayety ; ſhowineſs RA own 421 

GLAIRE, 1 Shen, Saxon, amber; gur, 
Daovith, glaſs.] 

1. The white of an egg. Peacham, 
2. A kind of halbert, 

To GLAIRE. v. a. [glairer, French; from 
the noun. ] To ſmear with the white of an 
egg. This word is till uſed by the book» 

GLANCE, /. [glantz, German.] 

1. A ſudden ſhout of light or ſplen- 
dour, | 
2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of ſight, 
Dryden. 
3. A ſnatch of ſight; quick view. 
Watts. 
To CLAVCE. . . [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour. 
4 2z To 
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G LA 


2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 


Shakeſpeare. 


3. To ſtrike in an oblique direction. 


P ope. 


4. To view with a quick caſt of the eye. 
5. To cenſure by oblique bints. 
; Shakeſpeare. 
To GLANCE. v. a, To move nimbly ; to 
ſhoot obliquely. - Shakeſpeare. 
GLA'NCINGLY, ad. [ from glance. ] In an 
oblique broken manner; tranſiently, 


Hakewill. ; 
CLAND. ſ. [glans, Latin; gland, French, ] 


The glands are reduced to two ſoris, con- 
g'ohate and conglomerate, A conglobate 
gland is a little ſmooth body, wrapt up in a 
nne ſkin, by which ir is {: parated from all 
the other parts, only admitting an artery 
and nerve to paſs in, and giving way io a 
vein and excretory canal to come out, A 
conglomerate gland is compoſed of many 
little conglobate glands all tied topether. 
| Wiſeman, 
GLA'NDERS, /. Ifrqm gland.] In a horſe, 
is the running of a corrupt matter tzom 
the noſe, 

GLANDIFEROUS. 2. [glans and fero, 
Latin.] Bearing maſt; bearing acorns. 
GLA'NDULE. . [pglendula, Latin.] A 

ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of hu- 


mours. Ray. 
CLANDULO'SITY. g. [from glandulrus. ] 
A collection of glands. Brown. 


GLA/NDULOUS, @. glanduloſus, Latin. ] 
Pertaining to the glands ; ſubfiſting in the 


glands, Brown, 
To GLARE, v. n. [ gloeren, Dutch. 

1. To ſhine fo as to dazzle. Fairfax. 
2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

| 1 Shakeſpeare, 

To ſhine oftentatiorfly. Pelton. 

To GLARE. v. 4. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour 

as the eyes cannot bear. Milton. 


GLARE. /. I from the verb.] 
1. Overpowering luſtre; ſplendour, ſuch 
as dazzles the eye. Pope. 
2. A fierce piercing look. Milton. 
GLA'REOUS. a. [ glaricux, Fr. glaresſus, 
Latin; from glaire.] Conſiſting of viicous 
. tranſparent matter, like the white of an 


egg · 
GLA'RING, a, Applied to any thing very 
ſhocking: as, a glaring crime. 


_ GLASS. /. 'r, Saxon. ] 


1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing 
ſalt and flint of ſand together, with a ve- 
kement fire, Peacham. 
2. A glaſs veſſel of any kind. 

i Shakeſpeare. 
3. Alcoking glaſs; a mirrour. Dryden, 
4+ An Hour-GLass, A glaſs uſed in mea- 


" GLA/STONBURY Thers. |, þ 


GLE 
ſuring time by the fur d 
5. A cup of plaſs uſed al 
6. The quantity of wine dach 


in a glaſs, 

7. A perſpeQive glaſs, 
GLASS. a. Vitreous; made of pi 
To GLASS, v. a. 

1. To ſee as in a glaſs; to 

a glaſs or mirrour, 

2. To caſe in a glaſs, 

3. To cover with gleſt; to te] 
GLA'SSFURNACE. /. | glu wh 

A furnace in which glaſs is mi 

faction. 
GLA'SSGAZING. a. [glaſs u 

Finical ; often contemplatingli 
mitrour. 

A hoe ſon, pleſſpazing, (yeh 

finical r-gue, a 
GLA/SSGRINDER. /, Ig 

One whoſe trade is to pill a 

laſe, 

GLA/SSHOUSE. /. fg: anl 
houſe where glaſs is manufadns 


GLA'SSMAN, ſ. [glaſs and N 
ſells glaſ-, 
GLA'/SSMETAL. /. gli ,d 
in fuſion, ; 
GLA/SSWORK. f. [glaſs mim 
nufactory of glaſs. 
GLA'SSWORT. f. A plant, 
GLAYSSY, 3. [from gla's.] 
1. Made of glaſs; vitteou* 
2. Reſembling glaſs, as in in 
luftre, or brittleneſe. 


| MxDpLas, | 
GLAUCO'MA. f. IM,! 
French.] A fault in te 
changes the cryſtalline dun 
greyiſh colour, 
GLAVE, / {glaive, French 
ſword; a falchion. | 
To GLAYVER. v. v. [g/m 
tery.] To flatter; to * 


To GLAZE. v. 4. [to lin 08 

tally varied. ] | 
1. To furniſh with windowsdff 
2. To cover with glaſs, 35 fette 


earthen ware, _— 11 
3. To overlay with ſomelbinz 


pellucid. * 
GLA'/ZIER. /. f corrupted from * 
whoſe trade is to make gla(s * 
GLEAD. ſ. A buzzard hawk; ? 
GLEAM. /. [zel1oma, Saxon, 

of light ; luſtre; brigh 


GL1 
EAM. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


lige with ſudden coruſcation. 
o ſhine with ſudde — 


C ſhine, Thomſo Ne 


. [from gleam.] Flaſhing 3 
of light. 
AN, v. 4. [plancr, French. ] 
bo gather «'r the reapers of the har- 
eave behind, | Dryden. 
d gather any thing thinly ſcattered. 

Shakeſpeare. 
. [from the verb.] Collection 
laboriouſly by Now degrees. Dryden, 
NER. /. [from glean] 
ze who gathers after the reapers. 
Tbom don. 
ne who gathers any thing ſlowly arid 
bouſly, Locke. 
NING. / [from glean,] The act of 
ing, or thing gleaned, Atterbary. 
J. [gleba, Latin. ] 
11 fal; ground. Dryden. 
—hc 1nd poſleſſed as part of the revenue 
ecclefiaſtical benefice. Spelman, 
Obs. T a. [from glebe.] Turfy. 
Y, Prior, 
J. J. IZlidazlide, Saxon. ] A kite. 
| Deuteronomy, 
. Iugze, Saxon,] Joy; merri- 
; gayety. Gay. 
0. U [from glopan, Saxon, to glow.] 
glowing coal, 
FUL, a. [glee and full,] Gay; mer- 
heerful, Shakeſpeare. 
. LZhgze, Saxon. ] Muſick ; or 
zan. Shakeſpeare, 
EK, v. a. [zlizman, in Saxon, ] 
deer; to gibe; to droll upon. 
Shake t. 
EEN. v. n. To ſhine with — 
Prior. 
« ſo [zliban, Saxon. ] A ſanious 
a thin ichor from a ſore, 
Wiſeman, 
ET, V. ft, from the noun.] 
Þ drip or 00ze with a thin ſanious li- 


W; eman, 

d run lowly, ne, 

V. a. [from gleet.] Ichory; thinly 

$ Wiſeman. 
J. [glrann, Erſe.] A valley; a dale. 

Spenſer, 


» (gluten, Latin,] A viſcous ce- 

ml diſſolving the ſkins of ani- 
ing water, and drying the gell 

8. [from e. Sins wrt Nv 

booth ; ſlippery; ſo formed as to be 

moved, 


B ; 
** voluble. a Shaheſdante. 
- 7 curled buſh of hair hanging 
1 tyes. | Spenſer, 


8 L. 0 


To GIB. v. 4. [from the adjective,] To 
caſtrate, Shakeſpeare, 


' GLVBLY. ad. [from zb.] Smoothly ; vo- 


lubly. Government of the Tongue, 
GLVBNESS, F, [from plib.] Smoothneſs ; 
ſlipperineſs. Chapman, 
To GLIDE. v. 3. [xlivan, Saxon. ] 
1. To flow gently and fileatly. 
Fair fax. 
2., To paſs gently and without tumult. 
» To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 
GCLIDE. ſ. [from the verb.] Lapſe; act 
or manner of paſſing ſmoothly, 
a Shakeſpeare, 
GLI'DER: g. [from g/ide.] One that glides, 
GLIKE. /. [zl!x, Saxon, See Gree. 
A ſneer; a ſcoff. Shakeſpeare, 
To GLUMMER, v. n. [glimmer, Daniſh. ] 
1. Ts ſhine faintly. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To be perceived imperfectly; to appear 
faintly. Motton. 


GLI IMMER. ſ. [from the verb.] 


1. Faint ſplendour; weak light. 
2. A kind of foſſil. Wosdward. 
GLIMPSE, 4 [glinfren, Dutch. ] 


1. A weak faint light, Loc de. 
2. A quick flaſhing light. Milton. 
3+ Tranſitory luſtre, Dryden. 
4. Short fleeting enjoyment, Prior, 
5. A ſhort tranſitory view. Hakewill, 


6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance, 

To GLISTEN. v. n, [glittan, German.] 
To ſhine; to ſparkle with light. 

Thomſon, 

To GLISTER. v. 3. [ glifteren, Dutch.] To 

- thine; to be bright. | Spenſer, 

GLVSTER. ſ. See CL.ysTER, 

To GLITTER. v. =. [zlriman, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſhine; to exhibit luſtre; to gleam« 
2. To be ſpecious; to be ſtriking, 

| Deca of Piety. 

GLITTER. ſ. [from the vers} Luftre g 
bright ſhow, Collier, 

GLIVTTERAND. part. Shining; ſpark» 
ling. 

GLVTITERINGLY, ad. [from glitter.] 
With ſhining luſtre. 

To GLOAR. v. a. [gloeren, Dutch.] To 
ſquint; to look aſkew, Skinner. 

To GLOAT. v. 3. To caſt fide-glances as 4 
timorous lover. Rowe, 

GLO'BARD, ſ. [from glow.] A glow- 
worm. 

GLO'BATED. a. [from globe.] Formed 
in ſhape of a globe; ſpherical z ſpheroidi- 
cal, 

GLOBE. ſ. [ globe, French; globus, Latin, ] 
1. A ſphere ; a ball; a round body; a bo- 
dy of which every part of the ſurface is at 
the ſame diſtance from the centre. | 
2. The terraqueous ball, Stepney, 
3. A ſphere in which the various regions 
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GLO 


of the earth are geographically depifted, 
or the conſtellations are laid down accord- 
ing to their places in the ſky, Creech, 
4. A body of ſoldiers drawn into a cir- 
cle. 


| GLOBE Amaranth, or everlaſting flotver. ſ. 


GLOBE Daily. ſ. A kind of flower. 
GLOBE Fb. /. A kind of orbicular fiſh, 
GLOBE Te. ſ. A plant. Miller. 
GLOBO'SE. 4. [ globoſus, Latin. ] Spberi- 


cal; round. Milton. 


'GLOBO'SITY, , [from gisbeſe.] Spheri- 
R 


city; ſphericalneſs. 


ay. 
GLO'/BOUS. 4. [globoſus, Latin.] Spheri- 
cal; round, . Milton. 


GLO'BULAR. . [globoſus, Latin, } In 


form of a ſmall ſphere; round; ſpheri- 
cal, 

CLO'BUL ARIA. ſ. [ Lat. globulair?, Fr.] 
A floſculous flower, conſiſting of many 
florets, Miller. 

GLO/BULE. /. [ ghobule, Fr. globulus, Lat.] 


Such a ſmall particle of matter as is of a 


globular or ſpherical figure, as the red par · 
tieles of the blood, Newton. 
GLO/BULOUS, 4. [from globale] In form 
of a ſmall ſphere ; round. Boyle. 
To GLO'MERATE, v. 4. [ glomero, Latin, ] 
_ To gather into a ball. 
GLOMERA'TION, ſ. [from glomerate.] A 

body formed into a ball, Bacon, 


 CLO'MEROUS, . [ glomereſus, Latin. ] 


» Gathered into a ball or ſphere, 
GLOOM. [Slomang, Saxon, twilight.] 
I. Imperfect darkneſs; dilmalneſs; ob- 
ſcurity; defeR of light, Milton. 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. 
To GLOOM, v. [from the noun.] 
1, To ſhine obſcurely, as the twilight. 
2. To be cloudy; to be dark. 
3. To be melancholy; to be ſullen. 
GLOO'MILY, ad. {from glocmy. 


1. Obſcurely; dimly; without perfect 


light; diſmally. 
2. Sullenly; with cloudy aſpect; with 
dark. intentions; not cheerfully. 
; Dryden. 
GLOO/MINESS. /. [from gloomy. ] 
1. Want of light; obſcurity ; imperfe& 
light; diſmaldeſs. 
2. Want of cheerfulneſs; cloudineſs of 
look, Collier. 


2. Dark of complexion. 

| 3 Sullen ; melancholy; cloudy of look; 
eavv of heart. | 

SLO RIED. a. [from glory.] Illuſtrious; 

bonoura ole. l a Mikon. 


GLORJEICA'TION. / [glorification, Fr.] 


G LO 
from glorify.) The 208 ff rium 


To GLO'RIFY. », a. [glorifier, Fre 
1. To procure honour or praiſe toy 


2. To pay honour or pra ft in wh 


3. To praiſe; to honour ; to nl. 
4+ To exalt to glory or Gigiy 


GLORIOUS. a, [ ylorioſus, Lain] 
1, Noble ; illufirious; excell-at, 
2. Boaſtful z proud; hauyhy; 
tious. 

GLO/RIOUSLY, ad, [from uu 
bly; ſplendidly illuftriouly, | 

GLO'RY.F, [ gloria, Latin,] 
1. Praiſe paid in adoration, 
2. The felicity of heaven prepare 
that pleaſe God, 
3. Honour; praiſe ; fame; tum 
brity. 
4. Splendour; magnificence, 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs, | 
6. A circle of rays which ſana 
heads of ſaints in pictures. 
7. Pride; boaſtfulneſs; u 


8. Generous pride. . 
To GLORY, v. n, [ gli, lai 
doaſt in; to be proud of, 
To GLOSE; v. 4. To fate; 
logue. . 
GLOSS, 6 Lx; glace Fit 
1. A ſcholium; a comment, # 
2. An interpretation artfully n 
ſpecious repreſentation, 
3. Superficial luſſre. Baus f 
To GLOSS. v. 3. [gloſer, Freads| 
1. To comment. | 
2. To make ly remarks, 
To GLOSS, V. . 
1. To explain by comment. 
2. To palliate by ſpeciousexp® 
preſentation, 
3. To embelliſh with ſoperfici 1 
GLO/SSARY. ſ. Hrn, Lat 
dictionary of obſcure or 200 , 
GLOSSA'/TOR, 4 laat Im 
writer of gloſſes; 2 comment 


GLO/SSER, /. [gloſarins Lats] 
1. A ſcholiaft z a comment 
2. A poliſher, 
GLO'SSINESS, /. [from £4 
poliſh ; ſuperficial luſtre, 4 
GLOSSO'GRAPHER. / Len 
yedgu. ] A ſcholiaſt; 2 ch 
GLOSSO'GRAPHY. þ. D 
pw. ] The writing of comm: 
GLO/SSY. a, [from g. 


GLU 


Saxon.] Cover of the 
| J ſh ] D N. 
dVE. v. 4. [fron the noun.] To 
as with a glove. Cleaveland. 
R. /. [from glove.] One whoſe 
is to make or fell gloves. 
Shakeſpeare. 
dr. v. n. To pout; to look ſul- 
h Chapman, 
. v n. [xlopan, Saxon, ] 
be heated ſo as to ſhine without 
Hakewill, 
born with vehement heat. Smith, 
feel heat of body. Addiſon. 
þ exhibit a ſlrong bright colour. 
; ton. 
þ feel paſſion of mind, or activity of 
Prior, 
d rage or burn as a paſſion, Shadwell, 
DW, v. a. To make hot fo as to 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſ. [from the verb.] 
Iniog heat. 
hemence of paſſion, 
ightn2(s or vividneſs of colour. 
Shakeſpeare, 
[-WORM ,. [plow and worm. ] A 
creeping grub with a luminous tail. 

4 : Waller. 
k. v. . [Fleran, Saxon.) 
flatter ; to wheedlez to inſinuate; 
Ns South, 


| comment. Shakeſpeare, 
Z. /. [from the verb. ] 
tery; infinuation, Shakeſpeare, 


cious how ; gloſs. idney. 
ſo Zi, Fr.] A viſcous body com- 
made by boiling the ſkins of animals 
Ily ; a cement. Blackmore, 
E. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
join with a viſcous cement. Eccluſ, 
Þ bold together. Newton, 
Join; to unite; to inviſcate. 
Tillet/on, 
BOILER, . [glue and bail,] One 
trade 15 to make glue. 
% [from glue,] One who ce- 
with glue. 
@. [A low cant word.] Sullen 
ni) grave, Guardian, 
5 v. a. [englautir, French; glutio, 


d ſwallow; to devour, Milton, 
Þ cloy ; to fill beyond ſufficiency, 
Bacon. 
o feaſt or delight even to ſatiety, 
d Overfil; to load, Arbutbnot. 


0 ſaturate, 
. [from the verb. * 


Pat which is gorged ot ſwallowed. 
. . R Milton, 
even to loathing and ſatiety. 
Milton, 


. 


GO 


3. More than enough; overmueh, 
Ben Jonſon, 
4. Any thing that fills up a paſſages 
Woodward, 
GLU'TINOUS. @. [ plutineux, French. ] 
Gluy; viſcous; tenacious. Bacon. 
GLU'TINGUSNESS. /. [from glutinous. ] 
Viſcoſity ; tenacity, Cbeyne. 
GLU'TTON. /. f gluten, French. ] 
1. One who indulges him ſelf ioo much in 
eating. Prior. 
2. One eager of any thing to exceſs, 
Cooley. 
To GLU/TTONISE. v. a. | from glutton, ] 
To play the glutton. 
GLU/TTONOUS, . Given to exceſſive 
feeding. Raleigh. 
GLU/TTONOUSLY. d. With the voraci- 
ty of a glutton. 
GLU'TTONY. ſ. [glutonnie, Fr.] Exceſs 
of eat ing; luxury of the table. Arbuthnot. 
GLU'Y. a. [from gl:e.] Viſcous; tena- 
cidus; glutinous. 
GLYNN, ſ. ¶Iriſh. ] A hollow between two 
mountains. Spenſer. 
To GNAR. v. n. [xgnypnan, Saxon. 
To GNARL, e To growl; to murmur ; to 
ſnarl. Spenſer. 
GNA/RLED, a, Knotty. Shakeſpeare. 
To GNASH. v. a. | knaſchen, Dutch, ] To 
firike together; to claſh, Dryden. 
To GN ASH. v. n, 
1. To grind or collide the. teeth. Matthews 
2. To rage even to collifioa of the teeth. 
GNAT, /[. { gner, Saxon. 
1. A ſmall winged ſtinging inſect. 
: Shakeſpeare, 
2. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
| Matthew. 
GNA/TFLOWER, ſ. [gnat and flower, } 
The beeflower, x 
GNA'TSNAPPER. /. [gnat and ſrap.] A 
bird ſo called.  Hakewill, 
To GN AW. v. a. [znagan, Saxon, ] 
r. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow 
corroſion. | Dryden, 
2. Do bite in agony or rage. Shateſpeare. 
3. To wear away by biting. Sandy. 
4. To fret; to waſte; to corrode, 
5. To pick with the teeth. Dryden. 
To GNAW. v. n. To exerciſe the teeth, 
GNA'WER. /. {from gnaw,] One that 
gnaws, 
GNO/MON. ſ. I.] The hand or pin 
of a dial. Harris, Brown, 
GNO/MONICKS. /. [pow] A ſcience 
which teaches to find the juſt proportion of 
ſhadows for the conſtruction of all kinds of 
ſun and moon dials, : 
To GO. v. n. pret. I went; I bave gone. 
[xzan, Saxon. ' : 
1. Te walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. 
Sbaleſgeare. 
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| 40, To extend to conſequences, 


G O 


2. To move, not ſtand ſtill, Matthew, 
3. To walk ſolemulv. Hooker, 
4. To walk leiſurely, not run. Shakeſp. 
5: To travel; to journey a foot, Milton. 
6. To proceed ; to make a progreſs. 
Dryden, 
7. To remove from place to place, 
Shakeſpeare. 
8. Todepart from a place ; to move from 
a place, X Conoley. 
9. To move cr paſs in any manner, or to 
any end. Herbert, 
10. To paſs in company with others. 


Temple. 

11. To proceed in any courſe of life good 

or bad, Ezekiel. 
12. To proceed in mental operation. 

| Digby. 

13. To take any road, Deuteronomy. 


14. To march in a hoſtile or warlike man- 


ner. | Shakeſpeare. 
15. To change flate or opinion for better or 

worſe; affairs go to ruin, Knolles. 
16. To apply one's ſelf; he went to bis 

udies. Bentley. 
17. To hase recourſe to. Cor. 

18, To be about to do; I am going to live. 

Locke, 


19. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well; 


4 go forward as I can. Locke. 


20. To decline; to tend toward death or 
ruin; we thougbt bis credit going. 


Shakeſpeare. 

21. To be in party or deſign. ODrpden, 
22. To eſcape, 8 2 Mac. 
23. Jo tend to any act Shakeſpeare, 
24. To be uttered. Addiſon. 


25+ To be talkedof; to be known; this 


tale went through the town. Addiſon. 
26, To pals; to be received; light guineas 
Will not go. 5 Sidney. 
27. To move by mechaniſm z the jack goes. 
Wd Ota . 
28. To be in motion from whatever ow. 
Shakeſpeare, 
29. To move in any direction. Shakeſpeare. 
3% To flow; to paſs; to have a courſe. 
31, To have any tendency, Dryden. 
32, To be in a ſtate of compact or partner- 
ſhip. L*Eftrange. 
33: To be regulated by any method; to 
proceed upon principles, Spratt, 
24+ To be pregnant ; @ hare goes a month, 
i 5 Shakeſpeare. 
35. To paſs; not to remain. Fudges, 
26, To paſs 3 not to be retained. Shakeſp, 


37. To be expended. Felton, 


38. To be in order of time or place; this 


name goes firſt, Patti. 
29. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
F Locke. 


CEP range. 


6 


41. To reach by effeg,, 
42+ To extend in meaning, | 
43+ To ſpread ; to be diſgerkl; i 
further. | 
44+ To have influence; tw be dw 


45. To be rated one with anche: 
conſidered with regard to pen 
worth, 
46. To contribute; to conduce;y 
cur, 
47. To fall out, or terminate; wh 


48. To be in any ſtate. 
49. To proceed in train or conkyn 


| $0. To Go about, To attempt; w 
vour. : deoy 
51. To Go aſede. To ert; to tit 
the right, 
52. 70 Go between. To inter; 
derate between two. a 
53. To Go by, To pals away u 
54. To Go by. To find or tub 
cluſion. | 
55. To Go by, To obſerve u 
56. To Go down. To be ſwims 
be received, not rejected. | 
57. To Go in and out, Todotieh 
of life, 
58. To Go in and out, To be at 
59. To Go off, To die; to go ol 
to deceaſe. | 


60, To Go off. To depart be 


61. To Go on, To make * 

f 

62. To Go on, To proceed, + 

63. To Go over, To revolt; wk 
himſelf to another party. 

64. To Go cut. To ge uy 

dition, — 

65. To Go out, To be erika 


66. To Go through, To perſum d 
ly; to execute, 


67. To Go through, To ſuffer; wi 


80. | 
GO-TO. interjef, Come, one fn 
right courſe, A ſcornful cia | 


GO-BY, ſ. Delufion; artifice; dc 
GO-CART. /. [go and cart. * 
which children are incloſed 10 
to walk. bo 
GOAD. /. [xv Saxon.] A point 
ment with which oxen are dnren 
To GOAD. v. a. {from the noun. 
1. To prick or drive with 1 fr 
2. To incite; to ſtimulate; (0100 


GOAL. . [gaule French. ] 11 


GOD 


+ landmark ſet up to bound -- race, 
ft rtin oſt. N } 
E final — ; the end to — a 
tends, d ope. 
leerer, Welſh, ] Any edging ſewed 
f ) hs p 
L. | zar, Saxon,] A ruminant animal 
Gems a middle ſpecies between deer 
ep. — 2 
ARD. ſ. [goat and beard. 
7 + ie Miller, 
CHAFER. , A kind of beetle. 
HERD, /. I Zr and hynd, Saxon. ] 
hoſe employment is to tend goats, 
MARJORAM. . GOATSBEARD, 


5 Rue. ſ. A plant. 
-THORN. /. A plant. Miller. 


in rankneſe, or luſt, More, 
(gebe, French, ] A ſmall quan- 


ET. ſ. French.] A mouthful ; 
5 [gs E Travels. 
BBET, v. a, To ſwallow at a mouth - 
L' Eſtrange. 
BBL?, v. 4. [gober, French. ] To 
dw haſtily with tumult and noiſe. 
Prior, 
LER. /, [from gebble.] One that de- 
in haſte. 
TWEEN, /. [g9 and betzveen. ] One 
tranſafts buſineſs by running between 
parties. Shakeſpeares 
ET. ſ. [gobelet, French.] A bowl, 
p. Den bam. 
IN. .. French; gobelina, Latin.] 
Un evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a 
tful phantom, 
fairy; an elf, Shakeſpeare, 
. * Saxon, which likewiſe ſigni- 
067. 
de Supreme Being, Jobn. 
falle god; an idol, Shakeſpeare. 
ay perion or thing deified or too much 
ured, Shakeſpeare. 
D. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To deify ; 
malt to divine honours, Shakeſpeare, 
MILD, /. [god and child.] A term 
ritual relation; one for whom one be- 
ſponlor at baptiſm, and promiſed to 
ducated as a Chriſſian. 
DAUGHTER. /. [pod and daughter, ] 
1 whom one became ſponſor in 
SS. /. [from ged.] A female divi- 
Dryden. 


VESS-LIKE, a. Reſembling a goddeſs. 


Pope. 
4 ArHER. /. [ged and fatber.] The 
or at the font, Bacon, 


Lab. . [from god, } 


ISH, 4. {from goat, ] Reſembling 


Locle. 


GOL 
1. Godſhip; deity; divinity; divine na- 
ture. Milton. 
2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs, 
GO'DLESS, a. [from ged.] Without ſenſe 
of duty to God; atheiſtical; wicked; ir- 
religious; impious. Hooker, Dryden. 
GO/DLIKE., a. [god and like.] Divine; 
reſembling a divinity, Milton. 
GO'DLING, F, [from god.] A little divi- 
nity. ; 
GO'DLINESS., ſ. {from gedly.] 
1. Piety to God. 
2. General obſervation of all the duties 
preſcribed by religion. Hookers. 
GO'DLY, a. [from god. ] 
I. Pious toward God, 
2. Good; righteous; religious. Pſalms, 
GO'DLY. . ad. Piouſly ; righteonſly, 
Hooker, 
GO/DLYHEAD. g. [from godly.] Goode 
neſs ; righteouſneſs, | Spenſer, 
GO'D-MOTHER, ſ. [god and mother.] A 
woman who has become ſponſor in bap- 
tiſm, 
GO'/DSHIP, ſ. [from god.] The rank or 
character of a god; deity; divinity, 
Prior, 
GO DSON. ſ. gad and ſon.] One for whom 
one has been iponſor at the font. 
Shakeſpeare, 
GO'DWARD, a, To Gadward is toward 
Ged. 
GODWIT. /. od, good, and prea, Saxon. ] 
A bird of particular delicacy, Cooley. 
GO'DYELD, 2 ad. ¶ corrupted from Gad, 
GO'DYIELD. $ Hield, or proteR.] 
GO'EL, a. Solen, Saxon.] Yellow, 
GOFER. /. {as go.] 
1. One that goes; a runner. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A walker; one that has a gait or man- 
mer of walking good or bad, Motion. 
Te GO'GGLE. v. n. To look aſquint. 
Hudibra 
CO/GGLE-EYED. a. [pcezl exen, Saxon] 
Squint-eyed ; not looking ſtraight. 
GONG, /. [from go.] 
1. The act of walking. Shakeſpeare, 
2, Pregnancy. Grew, 
3- Departure, Milton, 
GO'LA. ſ. The ſame with CyMaTiunm, © 
GOLD. ſ. [zolv, Saxon; golud, riches, 
Welſh. 
1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, 
the moſt ſimple, the moſt ductile, and mot 
fixed of all bodi-e;z not to be injured either 
by air or fire, and ſeeming incorruptible, 
It is ſoluble by ſea-ſalt; but is injured by 


no other ſalt. Gold is frequently found 


native, rarely in a ſtate of ore, Native 
gold is ſeldom found pure, but has almoft 
conſtantly filver with it, Gold duſt, or 
native 


Common Prayer. 
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GON 


native gold, in ſmall! maſſes, is mixed among 
the ſand of rivers in many parts of the 
world, Hill. Bacon. 
2. Money. Shakeſpeare, 

GO'LDBEATER, ſ. [gold and bear. | One 
PO occupation is to beat or foliate 
gold. 

GO/LDBEATER's Sin. ſ. The inteſtinum 
rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay be- 
tween the leaves of their metal while they 
beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced 
thin, and made fit to apply to cuts or ſmall 
freſh wounds, Quincy. 

GO'LDBOUND, 3. [geld and bound. | En- 
com paſſed with gold. Shakeſpeare, 

GOLDEN. a. [from gold.] 

I. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. 
| Dryden, 
2. Shining; bright; ſplendid ; reſplendent. 
jp Craſhaw, 
3. Yellow z of the colour of gold. 
Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable. Dryden, 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. 
| » Shakeſpeare, 
en Saxifrage. ſ. [chryſeplenium, 
Latin. 

GO/LDENLY. ad. {from golder.} Delight- 
fully; ſplendidly. Shakeſpeare. 

GO'LDFINCH, /. [zoltpinc, Saxon.] A 
ſinging bird, called in Stafforeſhire a proud 


taylor. Careto. 


GO/LDFINDER, ſ. geld and find.] One 
who finds gold. A term ludiccouſlly appli- 
ed to thoſe that empty jakes. Swift, 

GO'LDHAMMER, /. A kind of bird, 

GO/LDING, . A fort of apple. 

GO'LDNEY. /. A fort of fiſh, 

GO'LDPLEASURE, ſ. An herb, 

GO'ELDSIZE, ſ. A glue of a golden colour. 

GO/LDSMITH. /. [gold and pmar, Saxon, ] 
1. One who manutaQtures gold. 


Sbaleſpaare. 

2. A banker; one who keeps money for 
others in his hands. Swift, 
CO/LDYLOCES, ſ. [coma aurea, Latin. ] A 
plant, Miller. 
COLL. .. Hands; Paws. Sidney. 
GOME. ſ. The black and oily greaſe of a 
cart-wheel. i Bentley. 


GOMPHO'SIS. ſ. ¶ yours, a nail.] A par- 
ticular form of articulation, by which the 
teeth ſtand in the jaw. Wiſeman, 

GCO'NDOLA. ſ. [gondele, French.] A boat 

much uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. 
| | | Spen er. 

CONDOLYER, /. [from gondola.] A boat- 
man, Shakeſpeare, 

GONE. part. preter. [from go.] 
1. Advanced; forward in progreſs. 

a = Swifts 


6 00 


2. Ruined; undone, 

3. Paſt, 

4. Loſt ; departed, | 

5. Dead; departed from life, 4 
GO'NFALON. 7 /. ganfanm, . 
GO/NFANON, F © enhign; dd 


GONORRHOFA, g. [yg a 
morbid running of venereal hum 


Vs 

GOOD. a. comp. better; ſuper, Wl 
Saxon; goed, Dutch, ] 

1. Having ſuch, phyſical quiliiay 

expected or defired ;. not bad; wil 


2. Proper; fit; convenient, 
3. Uncorrupted; undamazed, 
4+ Wholeſome; ſalubriou:, 
5. Medicinal; falutary, 
6. Pleaſant to the taſte, 
7. Complete; full, 
8, Uſeful; valuable, » 
9. Sound; not falſe ; not fallaim 


10, Legal; valid; rightly dj 
11. Confirmed ; atteſted; valid, 
12, Sufficient ; not too little, 
13. Well qualified; not ce A 
14. Skilful; ready; dexterew, 4 
15. Happy; proſperous. 
16. Honourable, 

17. Cheerful; gay, q 
18. Conſiderable z not ſmall tha 
very great, 
19. Elegant; decent; delicats f 
reeding. | 
20, Real; ſerious; earneſt, 
21. Religious; virtuous; pie 


22. Kind; ſoft ; benevolent, 
23. Favourable; loving. | 
24. Companionable; lociabie; 


25. Hearty; earneſt; not dubio. Ml 
26. In Goop time, Noi too fat : 
27+ In Goop ſth. Really K 


28. Goon. [To male. To ij 
maintain; not to give vpj 09 


don, | 
29. Goop, [To male. To peri 
confirm, Halle. 8 
30. GooD. [To ma le.] Tobi 


GOOD. /. 
I. Thi which phyſically aue 
happineſs 5 the contrary to e 
2. Proſperity ; advancement 75 N 
3. Earneſt ; not jeſt. * 
4. Moral qualities, ſuch 8 4 

virtue; righteouſaeſs. 


GOR 
ad. : 
u; not ill; not amiſs. 
Goop. No _— abt 
inter iedt ion. ell; ri . 
IRE Shakeſpeare, 
CONDITIONED, 2. Without ill 
es or ſymptoms. Sharp. 
LOW. inter ject ion. 
— time: : low word. Shakeſpeare. 
ft exclamation of wonder. Dryden. 
LINESS. /. {from goodly.] Beauty; 
elegance. Sidney, 
V. a. from good. } : 
utiful ; graceful ; fine; ſplendid, 
Shakeſpeare, Dryden. 
Iky ; ſwelling ; affettedly turgid. 
ppy ; defirable 3 gay. Spenſer, 
LY. ad. Excellently. Spenſer, 
MAN, /, {god and man.] 
ſlight appellation of civility, 
Shakeſpeare. 
rnſtick term of compliment; gaffer. 
NESS, /. {from good.] Deßrable 
ies either moral or phyſical, Hooker. 
. /. [from _ Shakeſpeare. 
preables in a houſe, Shakeſpeare, 
nes ; freight 3 merchandiſe, 
Y. ſ. [corrupted from good wife, ] 
term of civility uſed to mean 


. 

. plural geeſe. For, Saxon. ] 

large water · fowI proverbially noted 

liſhneſs. Peacham, 

| taylor's ſmoothing- iron. 
Shakeſpeare. 

BERRY. /. [gooſe and berry,] A 

And fruit, 


FOOT. , [chenepedium, Lat.] Wild 
Miller 


EGRASS, ſ. Clivers; an herb, 
ELLY. / {from gon, dung and 
IA big paunch; a ſwelling belly. 
ELLIED. a. [from gorbelly.] Fat; 
lied. Shakeſpeare, 
J. An inftrument of gaming. 
Warburton. 
'ne, Saxon, ] 
00d, Spenſer, 
dod clotted or congealed, Milton. Denb, 
RE, v. a. ¶zebeman, Saxon, ] 
dad ; topierce, Shakeſpeare, 
o pierce, Dryden, 
E. /. [gorge, French, ] 
de thraat; the ſwallow, Sidney, 
_ vhich is gorged or ſwallowed. 
__ . „, [ gorger, French, ] 
an up to the throat; to glat 5 to 
e. Addiſon. 
d ſwallow ; as, che fiſo bat gorged the 


? 


4 


GOT 
GORGEOUS, a. [gorgias, old French. 
Fine; glittering in various colours; ſhowyz 
ſplendid; gaudy. Milton. 
GU/RGEOUSLY. ad, [from gorgeous, ] 
Splendidly ; magnificently ; finely, 
| Witton, 
CO/RGEOUSNESS. . [from gorgemus.] 
Splendour; magnificence ; ſhow, 
GO'RGET. /. [ from gorge.] The piece of 
* armour that defends the throat. Knolles. 
GO/RGEON, ſ. [yogyw.] A monſter with 
ſaaky hairs, of which the fight turned be- 
holders to ſtone ; any thing ugly or horrid. 
GO'RMAND. ſ. [ gourmand, French.] A 
greedy eater. 
To GO'RMANDIZE. v. n. [from gormand.] 
To feed ravenouſly. 
GORMANDVZER, ſ. [from the verb.] 
A voracious eater, 
GORSE. f. [xonr, Saxon.,] Furz; a thick 
prickly ſhrub. 
GO RV. 4. [from gore. ] 
1. Covered with congealed blood. Spenſer. 
2. Bloody; murtherous; fatal. 
Shakeſpeare. 
GO'SHA WK. ſ. [ Sor, gooſe, and hapoc, a 
hawk.] A hawk of a large kind, 


Fairfax. 

GOYSLING, /. [from gooſe. ] 
1. A young gooſe 5 a gooſe not yet full 
grown, Swift, 


2. A katkin on nut-trees and pines, 
GOU/SPEL, J Zoder rel, or God's good 
va 


tidings; Jvayyeruuy.] 
1. God's word; the holy book of the 
Chriftian revelation; Waller. 


2. Divinity; theology. 
To GOSPEL. v. . [from the noun.] To 
fill with ſentiments of religion. 
Shakeſpeare, 
GO/SPELLER. ſ. [from geſpel.] Follower 
of Wicklif, who firſt attempted a reforma- 
tion from pepery, given them by the papiſts 
in reproach, Rowe. 
GO/SSAMER. /. [gyfipium, low Latin. }] 
The down of plants. Shakeſpeare. 
GO'SSIP. /. [from zod and ryp, relation, 
Saxon. ] 
1. One who anſwers for the child in bap- 
tiſm. 
2. A tippling companion. Sbaleſpaare. 
3+ One who runs about tattling like women 
at a lying- in. Dryden. 
To GO'SSIP. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To chat; to prate z to be merry. 
2. To be a pot-companion. Shakeſpeare: 


GU/SSIPRED. /. [goffipry, from gofſip.] 
Goffipred or compaternity, by the canon 


law, is ſpiritual affinity, Davies, 


GO/STING. /. An herb. 


GOT, et. and 7. 5 of . 
Pr fart. paſſ, fx. 
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SO TTEN. part. paſſ. of ger. Temple. 
GOUD. /. * a7: LV 1 
GOVE. ſ. A mow. Tuſſer. 
Jo GOVE. v. n=. To mow; to put in a 
gove, goff, or mow. Tuſſer. 
. To GO'VERN, v. n. [gouverner, French. ] 
1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate, Spenſer, 
2. Toregulatez to influence; to direct. 
Atterbury. 
3+ To manage; to reſtrain. Shakeſpeare, 
4. In grammar. ] To have force with re- 
gard to ſyntax: as amo governs the accuſa- 
tive caſe, 
5. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 


G R A 


GOURD, f. A plant; a bot 
GOU/RDINESS, J. [from — hi 
ing in a horſe's leg. Foy 
GOU'RNET. /., Afih. 
GOUT. /. ¶ geutte, F rench,] 
1. The arthritis; a periodical & 
tended with great pain, 
2. [goutte, French. ] A ny, 


GOUT. ſ. [French.] A tafte. þ 
GO/UTWORT, /. [peut and wel 
herb, | 
GO'UTY, a. [from gat. 
1, Afflicted or diſeaſed with ties 
2. Relating to the gout, 
GOWN, F. [ gonna, Italian. 
I, A long upper garment, 
+ 2, A woman's upper garment, 
3. The long habit of « nul 
to arts of peace, as divinity of 
law. 
4. The dreſs of peace. 
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r ſhip, 0 
| To GOVERN. v. 2. To keep ſupe- 
riority. 
GO'VERNABLE. a. [from govern.] Sub- 
miſſi ve to authority; ſubject to rule. 


Locke. 
GOVERNANCE, /. [from govern.] 
1. Government; rule; management. 


— >. 


d \ 
— ————— vur——— PG. — . ez . 2X = 


x Mac. GO'WNED. a. [from pwn.) bil 
2. Controul, as that of a guardian. gown. | 
| Sfenſer, GO'WNMAN. /. [gown and an 
1 Behaviour z manners. Obſolete. devoted to the arts of peace, 


| | | GOVERN ANTE. ſ. [ gouvernante, French, ] 
I Alady who has the care of young girls of 
uality. 


To GRA'BBLE. v. n, To gu 
To GRA'BBLE. v. n. To lie 
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GU VERNESS. ſ. [pgouverngſſe, old Fr.] 
1. A female inveſte3 with authority. 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care 
of young ladies, Clarendon, 
3. A tutoreſs; an inſtructreſs; a directreſs. 
5 More. 
GOVERNMENT. . [gounvernment, Fr.] 
1. Form of community with reſpect to the 
diſpoſtion of the ſupreme authority. 
Temple. 
2. An eſtabliſiment of legal authority. 


3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs, 
4. Regularity of behaviour. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Manageableneſs ; compliance ; obſequi- 


ouſneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
6. Management of the limbs or body, 


7. [In grammar,] Influence with regard 
to conſtruction, 

GO'VERNOUK,. /. [pounerreur, French, ] 
1. One who has the ſupreme direction. 
2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme au- 
thority in a ſtate, | South, 

3. One who rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. Shakeſpeare. 
4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man. ‚ Shakeſpeare, 
5. Pilot; regulator; manager. James. 

GOUGE. ſ. [ French. ] A chiſſel having a 

round edge. 


GRACE. ſ. ſ grace, French. 


Dryden, 


king, meaning the ſame us 
your clemency. 


meat, and 1 
GRACE CUP. ſ, [zra* 
cup or health drank after gu 


Mexon, To GRACE, v. a. 


the ground. 


1. Favour; kindeſs. 
2. Favourable influence of Gai! 
man mind, Milton, Cn 
3. Virtue; effect of God's iu 


4. Pardon. 
5. Favour conferred, 
6. Privilege. 

7. A goddeſs, by the heath 
to beſtow beauty. 
8. Behaviour, conſidered as 4 
becoming. IRS. 
9. Adventitious or artificial Wh 


10, Natural excellence. 
11. Embelliſhment ; 
beauty. 
12. Single beauty. * 
13. Ornament ; flower; uin 
tion. | 
14. Virtue; 22 
15, Virtue physical. | 
= The tile Ae duke; forms 


17, A ſhort prayer faid debn 


GRA 


i, adorn; to dignify z to embelliſh. 
b dignify or raiſe by an act of fa- 


Fo favour, Dryden. 
CED. . {from grace. ] 
eautiful ; graceful. Sidney, 

oss, regular; _—_ * KR 
EIUL, 4. [from grace. ] Beautiſol 
dignity, Pope. 


EEULLY. ad, [from graceful. ] Ele- 
Iy; with pleaſing dignuy. Swift. 
'EFULNESS, /. { from graceful. ) Ele- 
y of manner; dignity with beauty, 
'ELESS. 2. [from grace, ] Without 
; wicked; abandoned. Spenſer. 
ES. 4. Good graces for favour is ſel- 
uſed in the ſintzular. Hudibras. 
LE. a. [gracilis, Latin. ] Slender; 
I, 

CILENT, 3. [ gracilentus, Latin, ] 


ILTY, |. [gracilitas, Latin. ] Slen- 
els 


JOUS, a. [gracieux, French, ] 
lerciſul; benevolent, South, 
avourablez kind, 2 King:. 
cceptable; favoured, Clarendon. 
inuous ; good. Shakeſpeare, 
xcellent, ooker 
raceful; becoming, Camden. 
JOUSLY. ad. [from gracious, ] 

indy; with kind condeſcenſion. 


Dryden, 
d a pleaſing manner. 


IOUSNESS, /. [from gracious.] _ 
nd — Clarendon. 
leaſing manner, 


PATION. [. [pradation, French. ] 
egular pro.reſs trom one degree to an- 


L' Eftrange, 
egular advance ſtep by ſep. 

Shakeſpeare. 
nder; artangement. dbakejpeare, 


es lor proceſs of argument, South, 
VATORY, /. [gradus, Latin. ] Steps 
the cloiſter into the church. 
VIENT, a. [pradiens, Latin, ] Walk- 
Wilkins, 
WAL. . [praduel, French. ] Pro- 
ig dy degrees ; advancing ſtep by ſteps 
. Milton. Scutb. 
a . [gradus, Latin, ] " 2 
7 T Ades. 
VALITY, / [from ets 
progreſſion. Breton. 
PUALLY. ad. [from gradual.) By 
*3 10 regular progreflion, 
Newton. 
ADUATE. v. a. ¶ graduer, French, ] 
Ugnify with a degree in the univer- 


1. J. | Carew, 


G R A 


2. To mark with degrees. Derbam. 
3. To taiſe in a higher place inthe ſcale of 
metals, l | Bacon. 
4. To heightenz to improve. 
Browne 
GRA/DUATE. /. [gradue, French. ] One 
dignified with an academical degree. 
Bramſion, 
CRADUA'TION, ſ. [graduation, Fr.] 
1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of de- 
grees, | Grew. 
2. The act of conferring academical de- 
grees. 
GRAFF, ſ. [See Gravs,] A ditch; a 
moat. Clarendon, 
GRAFF. th [greffe, French.] A ſmall 
GRAFT, 
of another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 


Popes 
= RATE v. a, [ prefſer, French. ] 
1. To inſert a cyon or branch of one tree 
into the ſtock of ancther. Dryden, 
2. To propagate by inſertion or inocula- 
tion. 
3. To inſert into a place or body to which 
it did not originally belong. Romans. 
4. To fill with an adſcititious branch. 
Sbaleſpeare. 
5. To join one thing ſv as to receive ſup- 
port from another, Swift, 


GRA'FTER, /. [from graf, or graft.] One 


who propagates fruit by gratting. 
| Evelyn, 
GRAIL. ſ. [from grele, French.] Small 
particles of any kind. Spenſer. 


GRAIN. ſ. [grain, French; granum, Lat. ] 
1. A ſingle feed of corn. Sbateſpeare. 
2. Cora, rydens 
3. The ſeed of any fruit. | 
4. Any minute particle; any ſingle body. 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phy- 
fick twenty make a ſcrople, and in Troy 
weight twenty-four make a penny-weights 
a grain ſo named becauſe it is ſuppoſed of 
equal weight with a grain of corn, 


Holder 

6. Any thing proverbially ſmall, 
Wiſdom. 
7. Grain of Allowance, Something in- 
dulged or remitted. Watts. 
8. The direction of the fibres of wood; or 
other fibrous matter, 8 
9. The body of the wood. ryden, 


10. The body confidered with reſpect to 
the form or direction of the confituent 
fibres, Brown, 
11. Died or tained ſubſtance, Spenſer. 
12. Temper; diſpoſition; inclination 3 
humour, Hudibras. 


13. The ** the bottom. Hayward. 
3 


14. The 


branch in ſerted into the ſtoclck 
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RA 
14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 
rough neſs and ſmocthneſs. Newton, 

'GRAI'NED, 2. {from grain.] Rough; 

made leſs ſmooth. ' Shakeſpeare. 

GRAINS. ſ. [without a fingular.} lhe 

huſks of malt exhauſted in brewing, 
Ben Jonſon. 

GRA'INY. a. [from graix.] 

1. Full of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels. 

GRAME RCV. inter, [contraQed for grant 

me mercy. ] An oblolete expreſſion of ſur- 
riſe, Shakeſpeare. 

GRAMI/'NECUS, a. [greminens, Latin, ] 
Graſly, 

'GRAMINI/'VOROUS, a. [| gramen and vers, 

Latin, ] Grats-eating. Sharp. 

GRA'MMAR. ſ. [gremmaire, French; 
grammatica, Latin, ] 

1. The ſcience of ipeaking correctly; the 

art which te ches the relations of words 10 

each other, Locle. 

2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech. 

a Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various re- 
lations of words to one another. 

GRA'MMAR School. ſ. A ſchool in which 
the learned languages are gtammatica}ly 
taught. Locke. 

CRAMMA'RIAN, ſ. ſgrammairien, Fr. 
from grammar] One who teaches gram- 
mar; a philoleger, " Hooker. 

 GRAMMA'/TICAL. . [grammatical, Fr] 
1. Belonging to grammar. Sidney, 

2. Tavght by grammar. Dryden, 

GRAMMA/TICALLY, ad. [from gramma - 
tical.] According to the rules or ſcience of 
grammar. Watts, 

GRAMMATICA'STER. ſ. [TLatin.] A 
verbal pedant; a low gremmarian. Rymer, 

GRA/MPLE. ſ. A crab-fiſh. 

GRA'MPUS, ſ. A large fiſh of the ceta- 
cious kind. 

GRA'NARY., ſ. [grararium, Latin.] A 
ſtorehouſe for threſhed corn. Addiſon. 

GRANATE. ſ. [from granum, Lat.] A kind 
of marble ſo called. See GRANITE. 

GRAND. a. grand, French; grandis, Lat.] 
1. Great; illuſtrious; high in poser. 

Raleigb. 
2. Great; ſplendid; magnificent. 

” 3 Young. 
3. Noble; ſublime ; lofty; conceived ur 
expreſſed with great dignity, + 
4. It is uſed to Ggnify aſcent or deſcent of 
conſanguinity. 

GRANDAaM. ſ. [grand and dam or dame.] 
3. Grandmother ; my father's or mother's 
mother, Shakeſpeare, 

2. An old withered woman. - Dryden, 


GRA 


ſon or daughter of my fon er tg 
GRA'NDAUGH TER./. raid 


ter.] The daughter of a {yn rd 
GRANDE'E. ſ. [ grand, Pub 
of preat rank, power, or cigtin, 
GRANDE'VITY. / Il on g 
Great ge; I-nvth of life. 
GRANDE'/VOUS, 4. rande 
Long. lived; of great age. 
GRANDEUR. French. 
1. State; ſplendour of appr 
niFcence, | 
2. Elevation of ſentiment or lam 
GRA'NDFATHER, 1 g 
The father of my fatler « un 


CRANDIFICE, a. grand 1 
Latin. Making great, ; 
GR 4/NDINOUS, 4. Sand Law 
of hail. ( 
GRA'NDITY, .. [from 
Greatneſs; grandeur, 
GRAND MOTHER. /. grand 
The father's ur mother's mathe, 
GRA'NDSIRE. /. I grand ant 5 
1. Grandfather, - Lala 
2. Any anceſtor, poetically, 
CRA'NXDSON, fo | grand and f 
ſon of a fon or daugh er, 
GRANGE. /. ¶ grarge, French. bin 
generally a farm wich a houſe aid 
trom neighbours. bn) 
GRA'NITE. ſ. I granit, Fr, fron 
Lat.] A ſtone compoſed of fg 
very large concretions, rudely ca 
The white granite with black ja 
monly called moor: ſtone, ſems en 
and beautifully variegated nuf, 
granite, variegated with black 
now called oriental granite, i ruwl 
its extreme hardneſs and beh. 
pable of a moſt elegant ** 1 


GRANTVOROUS, a; [g a 
Lat.] Eating grain, 0 
GRAN NAM. J. I for grande 
mother. | 
To GRANT. v. a. | from grit ® 
© fiery, Latin, ] 
1. To admit that which 1s nth 
2. To beſtow ſomething vbich 
claimed of right. | 
GRANT, /. {from the verb 
1. The © & of granting or befbu 
2. The thing granted; agiſts aun 
3+ [ln law.] A gift in vn & 
thing as cannot aptly be paſſed cc 


by word only. v8.3 
4+ Admiſſion of ſomethingin 
GRANT 


grand, * 


GRA GRA 


ABLE. a. [from rant.] That To GRASP. v. n. ; 
fon be * & Ayliffe. 1. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize, 
FE. {. | from grant.] He to whom Soft. 
Int is made. Swift, 2. To firuggle; to firive, 


TOR. /. {from grant.} fle by whom 3. To gripe; to encroach, Dryden, 

> 3s made. Sli. GRASP, ſ. [from the verb.] 
IULARY, a. [from granule. Small 1, The grips or ſcizure of the hand. Afilton. 
bmpact; reſembling a ſmall grain or 2. Poſicffion ; hole, Shateſpeare, 
Brown, 3. Pou er of ſeizing, Clarendon, 


ANULATE. v. n. [gronuler, Fr.] GRA'SPER, ſ. [from graſp.] One that 
formed into ſmall grains. Spratt, graſps, | 

VNULATE. v. 4. G ASS, ſ. Iznær, Saxon.] The common 
b break into ſmall maſſes, herbage of fields on which cattle feed, 

o raiſe into ſmall aſperities, Ray. Temple, 
ULA'TION. f. [granulation, Fr.] GRASS of Parnaſſus. ſ. [parnaſſia, Latin, ] 
be act of pouring meited metal imo A olan. 

ater, ſo as it may congeal into ſmall Te GRASS, v. u. To breed graſs, . Tuſſer. 
ts. Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are GRASS-PLOT, / [graſs and plot.) A ſmall 
iſe ſaid to be granulated, from their level covered with ſhort graſs, Mortimer, 
bblance to grain. Quincy, GRASS-POLY. A ſpecies of WII Low- 


? maſſes, Sharp. 
= ULE. , [from granum, Latin.] A 
T compact particle. Boy le. 

ST ULUUS. . [from granule.] Full 
| tle grains, 

E . {grapte, French; krappe, Dut.] 
fruit of tae vine, growing in cluſlers. 

PHICAL, a, [ya.]! Well dell- 
3 acen. 

HICALLY ad. [from grajbi.al. ] 

pitureſque manner; with good de- 

10n or d-!1neation, 

PNEL, ſ. [grapin, French. ] 

{mail anchor belonging to a little 


\ 


Þ grappling iron with which in fight 
ſhip faſtens on anoth-r, a 

A'PPLE. v. n. {krappeln, German.] 
o contend by ſeizing each other. 


Milton. 
o conteſt in cloſe fight, Dryden. 
VPPLE. v. a. | 
ofaſten; to fix. Sl akeſpeare, 


eie; to hy faſt hold of, 

PLE, /. ( from the verb, ] 

-vn'eft, in which the combatants ſeize 
| o her. Milton. 
| lote fight. Shakeſpeare, 
Iron 1nitrument by which one ſhip faſ- 
M inc her, Dryden, 
PPLEMENT, /. [from grapple. } Cloſe 
„ Sg enſer. 
Mole. J. [ groſs and bop | of 
* lalett that hops in the ſummer 


Nan. See GMA EIER. 
__ a. | graſpere, Italian, ] 
v bold in the hand; to gripe, 
Sidaty. 
To ſeize; to catch at, Clarendon, 


he act of ſhooting or breaking in worT. A plant. 
GRA'S>INESS, / {from gray. ] The tate 


of aboun ing in graſs. 


GRA'SSY. a. [trom graſs,] Covered with 


graſs, Mon. Dryden. 


G RATE. f crates, Latin.] 


1, Encloſure made with bars placed near to 


one another. Addiſon. 
2, The range of bars withia which fires 
are made. Speator. 


To GRATE. v. a. [ gratter, French. ] 


1. To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
tion of a rough body, Spenſer, 
2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexa- 
tious., Swift. 
3. To form a ſound by ccllifion of aſpert- 
nes. Milton, 


To GRATE. v. n. 


1. To rub ſo as to injure or offend, 
L' Eftrange. 
2. To moke a harſh noiſe. Hooker. 


GRATEFUL, a. Igratus, Latin.] 


1. Having a due ſenſe of benefits. Milton. 
2. Pleafingz, acceptable; delightful z de- 
licious, Bacon, 


GRA'TEFULLY, ad. [from grateful. ] 


1. With willingneſs to acknowledge and 
repay benefits, . 5s 
2. In a pleaſing manner. 415. 


CRA'TEFULNESS. /. [from grateful.] 


1. Gratitude 3 duty to benetaQtors, 

Herbert. 
2. Quality of being acceptable z pleaſant- 
n eſs. 

GRA'TER. /. ſpratcir, Fr.] A kind of 
coarſe file with which ſoft bodies are rub- 
bed to powder. | 

GRATIFICA'TION, /. [gratificatio, Lat.] 
1. The ct of pleaſing, South, 
2. Pleaſure; deligbt. Rogers, 
3. Reward ;*recompences 
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G RA 


To GRA “TIF V. v. a. [gratificor, Latin. ] 
1. Jo indulge; to pleaſe by compliance. 
2 To delight; to pleaſe. Addiſon. 
. To requite with a recompenſe. 
GRA/TINGLY, ad. | from grate.] Harſh- 
ly ; offenſively. 


GCRA'TIS. ad, [ Latin.] For nothing; 


without a recompenſe. Arbutbnot. 
GRA'TITUDE, . {gratitudo, low Latin. ] 
1. Duty to benefactors. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Defire to return benefits. South. 
GRATV/ITOUS. 4. ſ[gpratuitus, Laiin,] 
1, Voluntary; granted without claim or 
merit, I' Eſrrange. 
2. Aſſe ted without proof. Ray. 
CRATU'TTOUSLY, ad. [from gratuitous.] 
1. Without claim or merit, 
2. Without proof, Cbeyne. 


GRATU/ITY, /. ſgratuite, Fr.] A pre- 


ſent or acknowledgment, » Swiff, 
To GRA'TULATE. v. a. [ gratulor, Latin, ] 
1. To congratulate; to ſalute with decla- 
rations of joy. / Shakeſpeare. 
2. To declare joy for. Ben Jonſon. 
GCRATULA'TION, ſ. [from prarulatio, 
Latin.] Salutations made by exprefling 
oy. Hooker. 
GRA/TULATORY, a. [from gratulate. 
Coneratulatory; expreſſing concratulation. 


GRAVE, a final ſyllable in the names of 


places, is from the Saxon Znzr, a grove 
or cave, Gibſon, 


| GRAVE. ſ. [znzx, Saxon.] The place in 


which the dead are repoſited, Milton. 
GRAVE CLOATHS. J. grave and cloaths.] 
The dreſs of the dead, Spenſer, Fehn. 
GRA E-STONE. , [grave end fone.] 

The ſtone that is laid over the grave. 
Sbateſprare, 


* To CRAVE. v. 4. preter. graved; pat, 


paſt, grawen, 

1. To inſculp; to carve in any hard ſob- 

Nance, Prior. 

2. To carve or form. Hebretes. Dryden, 

3. [From the noun. ] Te entomb. 
Sbaleſpcare. 

4+ To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſkip, 
Ainſa orth, 

To GRAVE. v. n. To write or delineate on 


hard ſubſlances. Kxedus, 
GRAVE. a. [grave, French, ] 3 

1. Solemn; ſerious; ſober. More. 

2. Not futile; credible. Creco. 


3. Not ſhowy ; not tawdry, 
4+ Not ſharp of ſound; not acute. 


older . 

GRA'VEL. /. [gravee!, Dutch.] 
1. Hard ſand. codwward, 
2. [ Gravelle, French.] Sandy matter con- 
creted in the kidneys, Arbutbnot. 


_ Te GRAVEL. v. . [from the nun.! 


GRA 


1. To pave or cover with gray, 
2. To ſtick in the ſand. 

3+ To puzzle; to ſtop; topuny 
4. [ln horſemanſhip.] To butt 
with gravel confined by the fie, 

GRA*VELESS. a. from xe i 

a tomb; unburied, da 

GRA VELLV. 2 [ graveleur, ft 
gravel; abounding with grave, 

GRA/VELY. ad. [from gar: 
1. Solemnly ; ſerioully ; Sh 
lightneis. | 
2 Without gaudineſs or ſhow, - 

GRA'VENESS, /. (from gran] 
neſs; ſolemnity and ſobriey, | 

GRA'VEOLENT, 2. [gran 
Strong ſcented. 

GRA“ VERA. /. [gravenr, French] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is tg inf 
carve upon hard ſubſtances; aud 
pies pictures upon wood or meu 
preſſed on paper, 
2. The fiile or tool uſed in pu 


CRAVTDITY, /. [from gr 
Pregnancy, 4 

GRA'VING, /. [from gun] 
work. 

To GRA/VITATE, v. . [nm 
Lat.] To tend to the centre am 


GRAVITA/TION, . [from 
Act of tending to the centre, 
GRA'VITY, ſ. gra Latin 
1. Weight; heavinels; tended 
centre, 
2. Atrociouſneſs ; weight of in 


3 Seriouſneſs ; ſolemnity. 
GRA'VY. ſ. The ſerous juice be 

from fleſh not much dried by tit 
GRAY. 4. [FI Dæz, Sazo0; 9 

1. White wich a mixture 


2. White or hoary with cd 

3. Dark, like the opening 4 

day. c 
GRAY. ſ. A badger. ' 
GR A VSEARD. J. [819 1440 


man " 
GRA/YLING, / The une, 


GRA/YNESS. /. [from . N. 
of being gray. FT 

Te GRAZE, wv =. [from g 
1. To eat graſs; to feed 0 


2. To ſopply with grabs 
Zo [from e 7 F rench.] Tots 


GRE 


EE. v. a. 


tend grazing cattle, Daniel, 
feed upon. 0» Milton. 
ER, /. [from graze.] One who 


Howel, 


attle, 

E. .. {graifſes French, ] 
ſoft part of the fat. Shakeſpeare. 
borſemanſhip.] A ſwelling and 
neſs of the legs, which generally 
4s to a horſe after his jouraey. 

ASE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

{near or anoint with greaſe, 

brivez to corrupt with preſente, 
SINESS. /. {from greaſe.] Oilineſs; 
, Boyle. 
SY. a, [from greaſe. ] 


y; fat; unctuous. Shakeſpeare. 
ared with greaſe, Mortimer, 
of body; bulky. Shakeſpeare. 


, a [zheax, Saxon, ] 
gee in bulk or number, Loc te. 
ving any quality in a high degree. 


Tillotſon, 

aſiderable in extent or duration. 
Sam. 
portant; weighty. Shakeſpeare. 
dief; principal, Ibakeſpeare, 


E bigh rank; of large power. Pose. 
uſtrious ; eminent, eremiab. 
rand of aſpect; of elevated mien. 


Dryden, 
joble; magnanimous. Sidney, 
dwelling; proud, Knolles. 
Familiar; much acquainted. Bacon, 
Pregnant; teeming. May, 


tis added in every ſtep of aſcending or 
ading conſanguinity ; as great grand- 
the ſon of my grandſon, Addiſon. 
Hard; difficult; grievous. Taylor. 
J. J. [from the adjective.] The 
ej the groſs; the whole in a lump. 
Raleigh. 
TBELLIED, a. [great and beliy. ] 
nant ; teeming Wilkms, 
EATEN, ». a. [from great.} To 
dadize ; to enlarge. Raleigb. 
HEA RTED. a. {great and beart.] 
d ſpirited ; undejected. Clarenden, 
TV. ad. [from great. ] | 
d a great degree, Milton. 
obly ; Nuftriouſly, Dryden. 
Ananimouſly; generouſiy; brave! 
TNESS, 104 mn} EI 
rzeneſs of quantity or number. 
ompatative quantity, Locke, 
ich degree of any quality, Rogers, 
gh place; digaity ; power; influ- 
0 4 D den, Sui ts 
"_ pride; affected fate. Bacon, 
lit; matnanimity; nobleneſs of 
Mien. 


GRE 


7. Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. Pope, 


GREAVE. ſ. A grove, S/ enſer, 
GREAVES. ſ. [trom greves, French, ] Ar- 
. mour for the legs. | Sams 


GRE'CiSM. fo [zraciſmus, Latin.) An 
idiom of the Greek language, 
GREE. ſ. Good-will ; favour. Spenſer, 
GREECE. /. [ Corrupted from degrees. ] A 
flight of ſteps, Shakeſpeare, 
GREE'DILY. ad. [from greedy. ] Eayerly ; 
ravenouſly; voraciouſly, Denham, 
GRE/EDINESS. ſ. [from greedy.] Ravens 
ouſneſs; voracity; hunger z eagerneſs of 
appetite or deſire. Denham, 
GRE/EDY. @. znæ diz, Saxon. ] 
1. Ravenous ; voraciuus; hungry 
King Charles, 
2. Eager; vehemently defirous. Fairfax, 
GREEN, a. [grun, German ; groen, Dutch, ] 
1. Having a colour formed by compound- 
ing blue and yellow, Pope. 
2. Pale; ſick ly. Shakeſpeare, 
3. Flouriſhing; freſh; undecayed. 
4. New; freſh; as, a green wound. 


* 
5 Not dry. :oker, 
6. Not roaſted; half raw, Watts, 
7. Unripe; immature; young, Shakeſp, 
GREEN, / 
1. The green colour. Dryden, 
2. A graſly plain, Milton, 


3. Leaves; branches; wreaths, Dryden, 
To GREEN. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
make green. Thomſon, 
GREE'NBROOM. , A ſhrub. 
GREE/NCLOTH. /. A board or court of 
Juſtice held in the counting-houſe of the 
king's houſehold, for the taking cognizance 
of all matters of government and juſtice 
within the king's court-royal. Dic. Bacors 
GREENEYED. @. [green and eye. } Hiving 
eyes coloured with green, Shakeſpeares 
GRE'ENFINCH, ſ. A kind of bird. 
Mortimer. 
GRE'*'ENFINCH. ſ. A kind of fiſh. 
GRE'ENGAGE. , A ſpecics of Pr ux. 
GRE'ENHOUSE. /. [green and bouſe.} A 
houſe in which tender plants are ſheltered, 
GRE ENISH. a. ¶ from green. ] Somewhat 
green. Spenſers 
GRE'/ENLY, ad. [from green. ] 
1. With a greeniſh colour. 
2. Newly; freſhly, 
3. Immaturely, 
Wanly ; timidly. 


4+ Shakeſpeare. 
GRE'/ENVESS, /. from green. ] 


1. The quality of being green; viridity. 


2. Immaturity z unripeneſs, Sidney. 
3. Freſhneſs; vigour, Soutb. 
- Newneſs. : 


GRE'ENSICKNESS. /. [green and fan. 
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The diſeaſe of maids, ſo called from the 
paleneſs which it produces, frbuthwt, 
GRE/ENSWARD. Z /. green and ſrward. ] 
GRE/ENSWORD. : The turf. n which 
graſs grows, Shake/peare Swift, 
GRE ENWEED. ſ. [green and weed. ] Dyers 
weed, 
GRE/ENWOOD, { [green and woe] A 
wood conſidered av it appears in the ſpring 
or ſummer, Dr; den, 
To GREET. v. a. [grater, Latin 3 Zne ran, 
Saxon, ] 
1. Toaddreſs at meeting. Donne, 
2+ To addreſs in whatever manner. 
Shale peare. 
2. To ſalute in kindneſs or Re. Dryd, 
4. To congratulate. Spenſer, 
5. To pay any compliment at a diſlance. 
Shakeſpeare, 
6. To meet, as thoſe do who go to piy 
congratulations, Pope, 
To GREET, v. n, To meet and ſalote. 
Shakeſpeare, 


GREE'TER. ſ. [from the verb.] He who 


greets. 
GREETING, . [from greet.] Salutation 
at meeting, or compliments at a diſtance, 
GREEZE, ſ. A flight of ſteps, Shakeſpeare, 
GRE GAL. a. [prex, previs, Latin, | Be- 
longing to a flocks, Die, 
GREGA/RIQUS. [greparius, La in.] 
Going in flocks or Ng ay. 
GREMIAL. a. [gremwum, Lat.] Pertaining 
to the lap. Di#. 
GRENADE. ſ. A little hollow globe or 
ball abo t two inches in diameter, which, 
bring filled with fine powder, as ſoon as it 
is ki: dled, flies into ſhatters, to the damage 
of all that ſtand near. Harris. 
GRE'NAD ER. /. grenadier, French; from 
grenade, | A tall foot-ſoldier of whom 
there is one company in every regiment, 
GRENA DU. ſ. See GRENADE. 
989 A hp of tolſile body, Grew, 
GREW, The preterite of graso. Dryden, 
GREY. a. pris, French, | See GRA. 


GEE'Y HOUND. { |zpmghbunt, Sax.] A 


tal fleet dog that chaſes in fight, Sidney, 


GRICE, . a 
1. A little pig. Could wan. 
2. A ſtep or preeze. Shakeſpeare, 

To GR DE. v. u. (gridare, Italian. ] To 
cut. Milton. 

GR./DELIN, /. A colour mixed of white 


and red. 1 Dryden. 
'GRYD Rox. ſ. [grind, Idandick, a grate, 
ard iron. ] A portable grate, Spefator, 
86 LE. 7 from grieve.) 

1 Sorrow ; trouble tor ſomething paſt, 

2, [Griff French ] gon Wee 


Þ 20 149A + 
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RI Tpix. 
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CRVEVANOYE. . (from gr 
1. A ſtare of vneafineſ(s, 
2. The cauſe of uneaſine, 
To GRIEVE. v. a. reve, 
afflict; to hurt. (s 1 
To GRIEVE. v. n, To bein 1 
ſomeihing paſt; to mourn; to um 
for the death of friends, 
F. 4b, un ; 
GRIF/VINGL V. ad, [ fron; y al 
ſorrow 3 ſorrowfully, al 
GRIEY OUS, 4. fgravis, Lntin.] * 
1. Afflictive; painful ; bad ut 


2. Such as cauſes ſorrow, 0 
3. FE * reſſing a great degree of u 2 
4. Attocious; heavy, 84 
5. Sometimes uſed adverbially n 
gusge. ba 
e ad from Tritt 
. Painfully ; with pain, 
2. With diſcontent; with illi 
3. Calamitoufly ; miſerably, 
Vexatiouſly, 


GRIE'VOUSNESS. J Ut om rien 


row; pain. 
2 7 729 A fable 

GRA4FFFON, 5 faid to be generiitdl 
the lion and eagle, end to hut 
and paws of the lion, and the wap 
engle. 

GRIG. g. icke, Bavarian, a les 
1. A imall tel, 
2. A merry creature, Sup 

 Greek.] 

To GRILL. v. n. grille, a grate, fi 
To broi! on a gridiron. 

GRVLLADE. Y. [from gril.] U 
broiled on the gridiron, & 

To GRI'LLV. v. 4. [from grill h 
raſs 3 to hurt. 

GRIM. a. [3nimma, Saron.] 
1. Having a countenance of 1 
rible. | 
2. Ugly; ill-locking, Wor 

GRIYMACE. 1. [French; from g 
1. A diſtortion of the countus 
habit, affectation, or inſolence- 
2. Air of aſfectatien. 

GRIMA/LKIN. ſ. Igrin Fresch; 
kin. | An old cat. 

Fn... ſ. [from grim.) dy 
ſinuated. — 

To GRIME, v. a. [from the oy 
dirt; to ſully deeply. 

GRIMLY, ad. [from grim.) 

1. Hortibly ; hideoully, Ga l 
2. Sourly ; ſullenly. A .... 

CRIME ESS. J. {from re 
frightfulneſs of viſage- = 

"To GRIN, V. . * 


GRI 


teeth tozether and withdraw 
ng ” wy Shakeſpeare, 
of teeth as in angui't, 
85 Shakeſpeare, 
7 from the verb.] The act of clofing 
ecth, Watts. 
 [. (3039 2ynene, Saxon. ] A 53. 
ö Ys 
IND. v. 4. preter. I ground 3 port. 
— LL! 


* 


o reduce any thing to powder by ſrie- 


Bertley. 
o ſharpen or ſmooth. Herb. ris 
o rub one againſt another. Bacon. 
o erase; to oppreſs. Aldiſou. 


ND. v. 1. To perform the act of 
Bag; to be moved as in grinair ge 
IDER, [. [from grind.] 

dae that gr nds, 

be inflrument of grinding. Sardys. 
de back tooth, Bacon. 
DE STONE. 2 . ſfrom grind and 
DS TONE c ſtone.) The ſtone 
hich edged inſtrume nts are ſharpenes, 
MER. /. [from grin.] He that grins, 


Addiſor. 
NINGLY, 4d. [from grin] With a 
ing Lough, Ainſworth, 


. A ſmall ditch, 
Ip. v. a. [ greipan, Cothick, ] 
6 hold with the fipgers cloſed. 


Drayton, 
Cripper, French.] To catch eaperly 
ze. Shakeſpeare, 
ocloſe z to clutch, Pepe. 
o piach; to preſs ; to ſqueexe. 

Dryden, 
IPE. v. . To pinch the belly. 

Dryden, 


E. , [from the verb.] 

ralp ; hold; ſeizure of the hand or 
Dryden. 
queez* 3 preſſure. Dryden. 
Ppprethon 3 cruſhing power. 

1 Shakeſpeare. 
ſion 3 pinching diſtreſe, Otwway, 
phural,] Belly-ach 3 colick, Fleyer. 
EK. (. [from grije.] Oppreſſor; 


J Burton. 
INGLY, ad. [from griping,] With 
In the guts, Pacor. 
LE. . A gripiog miſer. Spe n er. 


\MBER, J. Uſed by Milton for am- 


J. Aſtep or ſ-ale of ſteps, 

6 7 Shakeſpeare, 
IN, [. [riſpin, roaſt meat, Iriſh, } 
vertebra of a nog broiled, 

4 did n flo, Saxon. ] Dreadful; 
ez ous, Addiſon, 
＋ Un rei Saxon, ] jo 
9 


n 


1. Corn to be ground. Tu er. 
2. Supply z proviſion, Swift, 
GCRI'STLE. /. ({gpipe!e, Saxon, ] A car- 
tilage. Rays 


GRI'STLY, a. [ from grifle.] Cartilaginus. 
GRIT. . | znyrra, Saxon. ] 
1. The coarſe part of mral. 
2. Oats hyfked or corſely ground. 
3. Sand; rough hard particles, Philips. 
4 Grits are fofſils found in minnte maſſes, 
terming together a powder; the feveral 
particles of which are of no determinate 
ſhape, but ſeem the rudely broken frag- 
ments of lerger maſſes; not to be diſſolved 
by water, but retaining their figure, and 
not cohering 1nto a mats. Hill. 
GRIUTTINESS., ſ. [from gritty.] Sandi- 
neſs; the quality of abounding in grit: 


NJortimer. 

GRITTY. a. [ from grits] Full ot hard 
pa*ticles, Neroton. 
GRIZELIN. a. [More properly grielen.] 
Pale red, Temple, 


RIZZLE. ſ. [from gris, gray; griſai les 
French,] A mixture of white and black; 


gray. 
GRIZ.ZLED, a. ¶ from grizz/e.] Interſperſed 


with gray, Dryden. 
GRVZZLY, a. [from gris, gray; French. 
Somewhat gray, acon. 


To GROAN. v. . [zpanan, Saron,] T. 
breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, as in pain or 
agony. Popr, 

GCROAN, ſ. [from the verb.] 

I, Breath expired with noiſe and difficulty, 
2. An hoarſe dead ſound, Shakeſpaare. 
GRO/ANFUL. 4. [groan and full.) Sad; 


agonizing. Spenſer, 


GCROAT. ſ. [ groot, Dutch. ] 
1. A piece valued at four-pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum, 
3- GrxoaTs. Oats that have the hulls 
taken off, Ainſworth. 
GRO/CER. /. [from proſs, a large quantity. 
A man who buys aad ſells tea, ſugar ang 


piums, and ſpices, Watts. 
GRO/CERY, |. | from grocer. ] Grocers ware. 
Clarendon. 
GRO/GERAM, ) /. [pros grain, French. 
GRO'GRAM, ſtuff woven with a 
GRO'GRAN, large woof and a rough 
. pile. 
GROIN, ſ. The next the thigh. 
7 BY 1 
GRO/MWELL. /. Gromill, or graymill. A 
plant. Miller, 


GROOM. . [grom, Dutch.] 
1. A boy; a waiter ; a ſervant, 


Fairfax, 
2. A young man. Fairfax, 
3. A man newly married. Dryden, 


GROOVE, 


ESE 
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GROOVE. /. [from grave. ] 


1. A deep cavern or nollow, . 


cut hollow. | Swift, 
To GROPE. v. n. [znapan, _—_— {o 
feel where one cannot ſee, andys, 


Boyle, 
2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
7% GROOVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


To C. ROPE. v. a, To ſearch by feeling in 


the dark. 


Swift, - 


GRC/FER. /. [ſrom grope.] One that ſearches 


in the dark, 


GROSS. a. [ gros, French; groſs, Ita- 


Yan, } 
Ich 3 bulky. Ale. 
2. Shameful; unſeemly. Hoo be-. 


3. IntelleQually coarſe; palpable; im- 


pure; unrefined, 
4. Inelegant; diſproportionate in bulk. 
5. Thick; not refined; not pure. 


Smalridge. 


Bacon. 


6. Stupid; dull, 


Watts. 
7. Coarſe; rough; oppoſite to delicate. 


Wotton, 


8. Thick; fat; bulky, 
GROSS, ſ. [from the adjeRive,] 
1. The main body; the main force, 


| Addiſon. 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into 


its ſeveral parts, 
3+ Not individual, but a body together. 


Heooker. 


Shakeſpeare, 


4. The chief part; the maln mals. 


Bacon, 


5. The number of twelve dozen, 
GRO'SSLY, ad. [from groſt.] 
1. Bulky ; in bulky parts; coarſely, 


Locke. 


2. Without ſubtilty 3; without art; with - 


out delicacy. 
GROYSSNESS. /. [from groſs. ] 
1. Coarſeneſs 3 not tenuity; thickneſs. 


Newton, 


2. Inelegant fatneſs; unwieldy corpulence. 
Want of refinement ; want of delicecy. 
GROT, ſ. [ grotte, French; gretta, Italian. ] 
A cave; a cavern for coldneſs and plea- 


ſure, 


Prior. 


GROTE'SQUE. a. [grote/que, French. ] Diſ- 
P 


torted of figure z unnatural. 


p. 
GRO'TTO f. [grette, French. ] A cavern or 


cave made for coolneſs, 


Mod toard. 


GROVE, ſ. [from grave.] A walk covered 


by trees meeting above, 


Glanville. 


To GROY'VEL. v. . [gruſde, Iflandick ; flat 


"upon the face. ] 


1. To lie prone ; to creep low on the 


ground, | 


GROUND. / [zpvnd, Saxon.] 


Spenſer. 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity, 
PR Addiſon. 


1. The earth, confidered as ſolid or as low. 
| Milton. 


2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air 


* 


4. 


G RO 


3. Land; country. 

4+ Region ; territory, 

5+ Farm; eſtate ; poſſeſſing, 
6. The floor or level of the ble. 


7. Dregs; lees ; ſæces. | 
8. The firſt ſtratum of painting 
the figures are afterwards git 


9. The fundamental ſublanc; U 
which the additional or acciteng 
ſupported, | 
10. The plain ſong; the tur a 
deſcants are raiſed, 1 
11. Firſt hint; firſt traces of 
12. The firſt principles of kg 


13. The fundamental cauſe, 
14 The field or place of aQion, | 
15. The ſpace occupi-d dy an ami 
fight, advance, or retire, 
16. The interveniog ſpace ben 
flyer and purſuer, 4 
17. The ſtate in which one ismit 
to opponents or competitor!, 
138. State of progreſs or receu 0 
19. The foil to 9 


T» GROUND. », a, [from the 0a) 
1. To fix on the ground, 
2. To found as upan c2uſe or pr 
3. To ſettle in firſt principles a 
of knowledge. | 
GROUND. Ihe preterite and put 
grind. , 
GRY/UND-ASH. ſ. A ſaplia d i 
from the ground. 
GRO'UND-BAIT./. [from gran 
A bait made of barley or aa 
thrown where you angle. 
GRO'UND-FLOOR. / cu, 
The lower part of a houſe. 
GRO/UND-IVY. /. Alkhoo\,att8 
GRO'UND OAK, . [grande 
ſaplin oak, 
GRO'UND-PINE. /. A plant. 
GRO'UND-PLATE. J. IIa wn 
The outermoſt pieces of tin "4 
or near the ground, and in 
another with mortiſes and tern 


GRO'UNDPLOT, J. 
1. The ground on which a le, 
placed. 4 

2. The ichnography of a bh 

GRO'UND-RENT, / Rent fe. 
privilege of building on W 


ground. 
GRO/UND-ROOM, /. A r00m® 

with the ground. 
GRO/UNDEDLY. ad. Ian 

Upon firm principles. crowd 


a „ ä . 0 — 


GRO 


* | a. [from greund.] Void 
__ #2 * . 
UNDLESSLY. ad. [from greundleſs. ] 
po reaſon g without ſucce's. Boyle. 
UNDLESSNESS. ,. | from ground/eſs. ] 
pt of juſt reaſon,  Tilietſon. 
UNDLI'G. [. {from gro»nd.] 

a » hich keep at the bottom of the 
De of the vulgar. Shakeſpeare. 
UNDLY. ad. trem greund. } Upon 
dciples ; . lialy. Aſebam. 
UNDSEL. ,. znund, and ple, the 
„ San]! The timber next the 
nd. Mexon. 
UNDSEL. ſ. [ſerecio, Latin] A 


UNDWORK. ,. [ground and werb. ] 
Rhe ground; the firſt thatum. 
Dryden. 
he firſt part of an undertaking : ihe 
damentals, Milton. 
uſt principle; original reaſon. 
Spenſer. 
P. ſ. [prouppe, French.] A crowd; 
ſter ; a hudale. Sao. 
UP. v. a. ¶ gruupper, French. I 10 
Into à crowd; to huddle. Prior. 
USE, . A kind of fowl ; a moor- 


UT, / (znux, Saxon. ] 

one meal; pol ard, 
Thit which purges of, 
A King of wild apple. 


X ing. 
Dryden. 


wn Snupan, Saxon, | 

? Vegetete ; to have veg*tazle motion. 
| Wiſdom, 

o be produced by vegetatien. Abort. 

To hoot ia any particular form. 

| Dryden, 

To increaſe in fatore, Samuel, 

Te come 19 manhood from infancy. 

+0 inge, as plants from a foil. 

) ; Dryden, 
o increaſe in bulk; to become preatrr, 
1 Improve to make progreſs, Fope. 
zar ance in any fate, Shakeſpeare. 

4 ce ty degrees, Regers, 
3 9 gather ground, 

f one ſtale to anos 
a Pryaden. 
He Ace. 


ä 7 * 


To proceed 38 from a cauſe, 


o cctue; to de forthcoming. 


SLkakeipeare. 
2 zdhere; to flick n 


| To (well ; N Welton. 
a Wer 1 a ſes term. Raleigh, 


| om pr: 1 | 
dos m grew, ] An increater, 
4a bre Len, Flemiſh, ] 

Pr. I. Ke an angry cur, Ellis. 


” 


* 


UW, v. v. preter. grew; part. paſſ. 


GRU 


2. To murmur ; to grumble.. .Gav- 


GROWN. The participle paſſive of grow.® 


1. Advanced in growth. 

2. Covered or filled by the growth of ary 

thing. Proverbs 

3. Arrived at ſull growth or ſtature, 
Be:ome or made by time, 


4 
GROW IH. /. [from gros. J 


1. Vegetation; vegetable life. ' Atterbury. 
2. Produ; thing produced. Milton, 
3 Iactesſe in number, bulk, or frequency. 
4. Increaſe uf ature; advance to ma- 
turitys 


- .mprovement z advancement. Hooker, 


5 
GROWTHEAD, C from groſs ot great 


GRO'WTNOL. bead.} 
1. A kind of fiſh. Ain ſroarth. 
2. Au idle lazy fellow, Tuſſer. 


To GRUB. v. a [graban, preter. gros, 10 


dig, Gothick,] J dig up; to cefrov by 
digeing. Dryden, 


GRUB. /. [ from grubbing, or mining, 


1 A imall worm that eats holes in bo- 
dies. 


2. A ſhortthick man; a dwarf, Caretr. 


To GRU'BBLE. v. n. | grubelen, German. } 


To tes! in the dark, Dryd: 1. 


GRURHSTREET. /. The name of a firect 


in London, much inhabited by writers of 
ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, and temporary 
poems; whence any mean production is 
calied grubſtreet. Cay. 


To GRUDGE, v. a. [ grwgnach, Welſh. ] 


1. To envy; to ſee any advantage of anos 
ther with ciſcontent. Sidney. 
2. To vive or take unwiliingly, Aadiſen. 


To GRUDGE. v. n. 


1. To murmur ; to repin?, Hooker, 
2. To be unwilling z to be reluctant. 


Raigl, 
3. To b- envious, Jam. 
4. To with in ſecret. Dryden. 


5. To give or have uneaſy remains. 
Dryden. 


CRUDGE, /. {from the verb.] 


1. Old quarrel ; inveterate malzvolence. 

2. Anger; ii] will, Sift. 

2. Unwiilingneſs to benefit. 

4. Envy; od:um ; invidious cenſure, 

Pen Fonſons 

5. Remorſe of conſcience, 

6. Some little commotion, or forerunner 

of a diſraſ-. Ainrworth, 
CRUDOGINGLY, ad, ffrom grudge. |} U 

willingly z malignantly, Dryden. 
GRUVEL. /, {grucile, French. ] Fo m de 

by boiling oatmes in water, Arbuthnr. 


SRU FF. a. [ greß, Dutch. ] S ur ef aſpett ; 


hot ſh of manners. Addiiun. 
GRU*FFLY, od, { from greff. } H »r (his 4 
ruggeniy. Dryc en. 
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G U A 


GRW F FN ESS. ſ. [from gruf.] Rugged neſs 
ot mien, f 
GRUM. a. [from grumble.] Sour; ſurly. 
, Arbuthnot. 
To GRU/MBLE, v. n. [grommelen, Duich. ] 


1. fo murmur with diſcontent. Prior. 
2. To growl; to ſnarl, Dryden. 
3. To make a hoarle rattle. Rowe, 


GRU'MBLER, /. (from grumble.] One that 
grumbles; a murmurer, Swift, 

GRUMBLING. /. {from grumble. ] A mur- 
muring through diſcontent, Shakeſpeare. 

GRUME. 1 [grumeau, French; 'grumus, 
Lat.] A thick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid; 
2 clot, 

GRU'MLY. ad. [from grum.] Sullenly; 
moroſely. 

GRU'MMEL. /. [lirhoſpermum, Latin ] An 
herb. Ainſwcrth. 

CRU/MOUS, a. [from grume.] Thick; 
elotted. Arbutbnot. 

SRU MOUSN ESS. . [from grumous.] 

Thickneſs of a coagulated liquor. 


Wiſeman, 

GRU/NSEL. 7 [uſually greundſil.] The 
lower part of the building. Milton, 
To GRUNT, V. a. | gruniog Latin, ] 


To GRU'NTLE. To murmur like a 
hog. 
GRUNT, g. [from the verb.] The noiſe 
of a hog, Dryden, 
GRU'NTER, /. from grunt. 
1. He that grunts, 
2. A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth, 
GRU'NTLING,. /. [from grant.] A young 
hog. 
To GRUTCH, . n. To envy ; to repine. 
Ben Jonſon. 
GRUTCH, ſ. [from the verb.] Malice; ill- 
will, Hudibras. 
SRV. . Any thing of little value. Dis. 
GUAIA/CUM, . A phyſical wood. 
GUARANTEE, /. [guarant, Frencb.] A 
power who undertakes to ſee ſtipulations 


performed, South, 
To . GUARANTY, v. 4. I[guarantir, 
French.] To undertake that ftipulations 


ſhall be performed. 
To GUARD, v. a, [garder, French; from 


toard.] 

1. To watch by way of defence and ſecu- 
rity. -» 

2. To protect; to defend. Waller, 
3+ To preſerve by caution. Addiſon. 


4. To provide ageinſt objeQions. 
Broome, 
5. To adorn with liſts, laces, or orna- 
mental borders. Shakeſpeare. 
Te GUARD, v. n. To be in a ftate of cau- 
tion or defence, Collier. 
GUARD. . [ garde, Freach.} 
7 


— 


GUARD SHIp. 4 [ from gui] 
| i 


GUE 


A man, or body of men, whik 
is io wach. 


2. A late of caution; Vile 


3- Limitation; anticipation of 0: thy 
4. An ornamental hem, lace, u us 
5 Part of the hilt of a ſword, 
GUA'RDAGE. /. {from gas 
wardſhip. | 
GUA'RDER. . One who gury 
GUARDIAN. /. ¶ gardien, Fre] 
1. One that has the care of ama 


2. One te whom the care ni 
of any thing is committed. 4 
3. A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe, 
SGUA/RDIAN of the Spiritulitn, | 
whom the ſpiritual juriſdiftiodg 
ceſe is committed, during the wat 
the ſee, 
GUA/RDIAN. a. Performing th: d 
a kind protector or ſuperiatentu 
GUA/RDIANSHP, J. [fron 
The office of a guardian. Lk 
CUA'R DLESS. 3. [from gui 
defence, = 


1. Care; protection. 
2. [Guard and ſip.) A bath 


guard the coaſt. il 

GUATAVA, | 
, . A lant, 

GUA'VA, ＋ Ap bay 


GUBERNA'TION. /. Us 
Government; ſuperintendevc. 


GU/DGEON. J. [goujon, Frend] 
1. A ſmall fiſh found 10 
rivers. tre; 


2, Something to be caught torn 
diſadvantage. K 

GUE'RDON. .. I guerden, Freab) 
ward; a recompence, 

To GUESS. v. n. [gbiſſen, Du 
1. To conjecture; to judge rt 

certain principles of judgment * 
2. To conjecture rightly * 

To GUESS. v. 4. To bit pes 
dent. 

GUESS. /. [from the verd.] / 
judgment without any poſitive & 
grounds, of 

GUE'SSER. ,. {from gueſt.] cent 
One who judges withut 
ledge, it 

GUE'SSINGLY, ad. {from gf: 
jecturally; uncertainiy: | 

GUEST. [ zerr. xx, 1 
1. One entertained in the 
ther. 

2. A ſtranger; one V 
teſide. 


ho come!) 
(mn 


GUI 


CHAMBER, ſ. Chamber of enter - 


zent. | Jark, 
GGLE. v. 3. [gorgoliare, 9 
od as water running with intermiſ- 

out of a narrow veſſel, 

GE. ,. [from guide.) The reward 
on guide. - ; 

ANCE. / {from guide.] Direction; 


ment. Rogers. 
IDE. v. @. [gvider, French. ] 
0 direct. South. 


govern by counſel , to inſtruct. Pal, 

o regulate; to ſuperintend, : 
Decay of Piery. 

. [goide, French. 

ne who directs another in his way, 

hne who directe another in his con- 


Nrector; regulator, Hooker, 
ELESS, 4. [from guide.] Without a 


a Dryden. 
ER. /. {from guide.] Director; re- 
or: guide. South, 


ON, /. [French.] A ſtandardbearer; 
adard, 
D. /. (zilvre'p, Saxan,] A ſociety; 
poration ; a fraternity, Convel, 
E. ſ. [puille, old French. ] Deceitful 
ling ; infidious artifice, Milton. 
FFUL, 2. [guile and full. ] 
ily ; infidious z miſchievouſly artful, 
Hooker. Dryden, 
reacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous. 
Shakeſpeare, 
EFULLY. d. [from gui'eful.) Infi- 
I treacherouſly, Mi ton, 
FULNESS. / (from guileful.] Se- 
Ireachery; tricking cunning. 
ess. a. [from guile.] Free from 
_ ; without inſidiouſneſs. 
., [from guile.} One that be- 
into danger by inſidious practices. 


8 en, er. 
Anh, Saxon, ] 8 
de ſtate of a man juſtly charged with 
de. Hammond. 
crime z an offence, Shakeſpeare, 
TILY, gd. [from guilty.) Without 
ence. bakeſpeare, 
TINESS, / [from guilty.] The ſtate 
ung guilty ; conſciouſneſs of crime. 


Sidney. 
En. 6. [from guilt] 8 
rom crime. pe. 
TLE L. ad. [ from griltleſs. ] With 
— A 
. [from guiltleſs,] In- 
| wy freedom from crime, E. rg 
3 (xilrrg, Saxon, ] 
4 chargeable with a crime; not 
ts 


GUM 


2. Wicked ; corrupt, Thomſon. 
GUINEA. ſ. [from Guinea, a country in 
Africa abounding with gold.] A gold 
coin valued at one and twenty ſhillings, 
GUI'NEADROPPER, /. One who chea's 
by droping guineas, Gay. 
GUENEAHEN. ſ. A ſmall Indian hen. 
GUI'NEAPEPPER. ſ. I capſcuẽũm, Latin I A 
lant. Miller. 
GUVNEAPIG. ſ. A ſmall animal with a 
pig's ſnout, | 
GUISE. / [ guiſe, French. ] 
1. Manner; mien; habit. Fairfax. 
2. Practice ; cuſtom; property, B Fer 
3. External appearance ; dreſs. Temple. 
GUITAR. /. [ghirara, Italian.] A ftringed 
inſtrument of muſick. Prior, 
GCULCH. ſ. (from pul, Latin.] A 
GU/LCHIN. little glutton. Skinner. 
GULES, @. [perhaps from geule, the throat 
Red, in heraldry. Shakeſpeare. 
GULF, .. [golfo, Italian, ] 
I. A bay; an opening into land. 
Knollet. 


2. An abyſs; an unmeaſurable depth. 


_ 
3. A whirlpool za ſucking eddy. Shakeſp. 

4. Any thing inſatiable, Shake(peare. 
GU/LFY, a. | from gu/f.] Full of gulfs or 


whirlpools, — 
To GULL. v. a. [ guiller, Fr. to cheat. ] To 
trick ; to cheat; to defraud, Dryden, 
GULL. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A ſea-bird, 
2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick, 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. A flupid animal; one eaſily cheated, 
Hudibras, 
GU/LLICATCHER, /. [gull and catch.) A 
cheat, Shakeſpeare, 
GU'LLER, þo [from gull. A cheat ; an 
impoſtor, 


GU/LLERY. /{. {from gull.] Cheat; im- 


poſture. Ainſworth, 
GU'LLET. /. {gou/er, French.) The throat; 
the meat pipe. Denbam, 


To GU/LLY. v. n. To run with noiſe, 

GU/LLYHOLE. /. The hole where the 
gutters empty themſelves in the ſubterra- 
neous ſewer, 

GULO'SITY. /. [from guloſu:, Lat.] Greedi- 
neſs; gluttony ; voracity. rown, 

To GULP. v. 4. „Dutch. ] To ſwal- 
low eagerly ; to ſuck down without inter- 


miſſion, Gay, 
GULP. ſ. {from the veib.] As much as can 
be ſwallowed at once, More, 


GUM. ſ. gummi, Latin. ] 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a 
refin, ia being more viſcid, and difſolving 


in aqueous menſtruums. uincy. 
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2. [ma, Szron.] The fleſhy covering 
that comains the tee h. Swift. 


T9 GUM, v. a. To cluſe with gum. Wiſeman, 


CU'MMINESS, / (nom gummy. ] The ftaie 
of being gummy, 1i/eman. 
GIMMyU'S:TY, from gammous.] The 
nature of gum ; gummineis. 
GU'MMOUS. 3. [ from gum. | Of the ne- 
ture of zum. Ward ward. 

GU/MMY. a. {from gum, } 

1. Conſiſting of gum; of the nature of 
gum. D. yden. 
2. Froductise of gum, Milton. 
3. Oveigrown wich gum. Dry den. 

GUN. /, Ihe general name for hrearms; 
the inſttu ent from which ſhot is &ifſ- 
charg*d by fire, Knalles, Granville. 

GU*NNEL {. |corrupte! for gunwale. } 

GU/XNER. g. {from gun. j C-nnonir ; be 
whoſe empioyment is to manage the artil- 
lery in aſh'p, Shakeſpeare. 

GU/NNERY. F. [from gunnez.] Ihe ſci- 
ence of artijlery 

GU/SPOWDER. [. [gun and gu der.] The 
powder put into guys (0 be fi ed. Brown, 

CU'NSHUT. / [gun ans get.] The reach 
or rany® Of a gun. Dryd:n, 

GUNS, f-T, g. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 

GU/NSMITH. . [gun and ſmith. } A man 
whoſe trace is lo make guns. Mortimer. 

GUNSTICK. f. [gun and flick ] The ram- 
mer, 

GUN STOCK. T [gun and flock] The 
wo:d to which the barrel of the gun is 
fixed, Mortin er. 

GU'NSTONE, /. [gun and fene] The hot 
of caunon. £ hakeſpeare 

GU'NWALE, or GU/NNEL of a Sip. That 
piece of timber which teaches on either 
fide of the thip From the balf deck tv the 

ſorecaſtle; this is called the gunwale, 
whether there be guns in the ſhip or no. 

\ Harris. 


CUP GE, F. [gurges, Latio.] Whirlpool; 


gulf, Mitten, 


CU'RGION, ſ. The coarſer part of the 
meal, fifted from the bran. i 


To GU/RGLE. . n. { gorgoliare, Italian.] 


To fall or guſh wi.h a woife, as water from 

a bottle. P: pe, 
CU/RNARD. 4. [gournal, French. ] A 
GU RNET. kind of tea-fiſh. Sbateſp, 
Ta GUSH. v. n. | g:felen, Dutch. 

1. To flow cr ruſh vu: with vi-lence ; not 

to ſpring in a imall ſtream, but in a large 
_, body. Tbomſon. 

2. To emit in a copi: us effluxion. Pope. 
GUS H. /. {from the verb.] An emiſſion of 

liquor in a large quantity at once. Harvey. 


GU/SSET. /. [ gouſſet, Fre neh. ] Any piece 


ſe ed og cloth, in order to firengthen it. 


Floyer, 


GUZ 

GUST. J. gen, French gufu, li 
1. Jenſ- of tafling 
2. Height of perception, 
3. Love; hing. ? 
4. Turn ofgfancy ; intelledul u 


5. [From puſlich, INandick.] 4 
violent blaſt of wind. Shate(pern, 
GU'S! ABLE. 4. ute, Lau, 
1. To he taſted. 
2. Pleafint to the teſte. 
GUSTA'TION, fe [ guſto, Litin.) . 
of taſting. 
GU*STFUL. 2. 8 anc ful] 
well-tailed, Landl 
GU'S 0. ſ. [ talian.] | 
1. The rel1th of any thing; the 
which any thing exciies {cum 
palate, in 
2 Intellectual r:Re; liking, 1 
GU'S1Y. a. [from gufy.] Sow 
pe uous. Yrap 
CUT. /. | kutteln, German.] 
1. The long pip: reaching «hw 
volutions trum the ſtomach toth 
2. The ſtomach ;z the recepraits 
pro erbially. Hd 
3- G!luttony ; love of gormandin 


* 


To GUT. v. a. from the noun. 
1. To eviſcerate ; to draw; {0 
2. To plunder ot contents. 4 

GU'TTA|ED 2. {from guys 
drup.] Beſprinkled with oF 
ped. 

GUTTER. . [from guttur, 2 
tin.) A pall.ge for water, 
To GU/TTER. v. a [ liom the 

cut i ſmall hollows. 

To GU'/TTLE. v. a, [from IL 

luxuriouſly ; to gormandiſc, 4 * 


To CGU'TTLE. v. 4 [from gut 
low, | 
GU'TTLER. F [ from guith) 

eater, 4 
GU/TTULOUS. a. {from gut27 
In the torm of 2 (mall oro. ; 
GU Ti UKAL. a. Hg,. os 
novnced- in the throat; bed 
throat. 
GUT TURALNESS. /. ("3 
The quality of being gottural 1 
GU'TV ORT, /. [gut ad wt jo 
GUY. /. [from guide. | A lefe“ 
any thing into the ſhip. ; 
To GU'ZZLE. wv n. {frm ff 1 
To gotmandiſe; to feed ing 


To GU/ZZLE. v. a, To fals 
moderate gult, o 


GYM 


F me A gorman- 
Beer ow 
BE.] A ſneer; a taunt 3 
= one Shakeſpeare. 
'v.n, To ſaeer; to taunt, Spenſer. 
STICALLY. ad. | from gymna- 
thleticallyz firly for ſtrong exerciſe, 
Braoon. 

STICK. a. [yupraginds. ] Pertain- 
thletic exerciſes, Arbuthnot. 


CK. a. [ puparid;s ] Such as prac- 
atbletick or gymnaſtick exer- 


8 
GCYMNOSPE'RMCUS, a. [e. and 


Wigan. ] Having the ſceds naked. 
GY/NECOCRASY, |. [ yurain:xgaria ] Pete 

ticoat g>vernment ; female power. 
GYRA'TION, |. | gyrus, Latin. The act of 

turning any thing about, Newton, 
GYRE. ſ. [gyr*s, Latin. ] A circle deſcribe 

ed by any thing going in an orbit, 

Sandys, 

GCYVES. /. [gevyn, Welſh. ] Fetters; chains 

for the legs. Ben Jonſon. 
To GYVE. v. @. To fetter; to ſhackle, 

| Shakeſpeare. 


77 


. 


HA B 


in Engliſh, as in other languages, a 
tte of aſpiration, ſounded only by a 
ong emiffion of the breath, without 
formation of the organs of ſpeech, 
herefore by many grammarians ac- 
no letter. The & in Engliſh is 
ever mute at the beginning of a 
at, bruſe, 
he#. ba, Latin. ] 
expreſſion of wonder, ſurprize, ſud- 
eſtion, or ſudden exertion. 
Shakeſpeare, 
expreſſion of laughter. Dryden, 
„ A fhh. Ainſworth, 
$ CORPUS. [Latin,] A writ, 
a man, indicted of ſome treſpaſs, 
ad in priſon fur the ſame, may have 
the King's Bench, thereby to re- 
umſelf thither at his own coſts. 
Cowpel. 
DA'SHER. /. One who ſells ſmall 
5 4 pedlar, Bacon. 
DINE, ſ. A dried ſalt cod, 
Ainjworth, 
GEON. /. [baubergeon, French,] 
rto cover the neck and breaſt, 
Hudibras, 
MENT. J. [babilement, French.] 
clothes; garment, Swift. 
PLITATE, ». n, [ babiliter, Fr.] 
fy ; io entitle, Bacon. 
A TION. /. [from babilitare. Qua- 
0 Bacon, 


TY. {. [Babilite, French.] Faculty 


J. [babizus, Latin, ] 


* 0 thing ; as, Fabit of body. 
8; acecuuement. Dryden, 


HAC 


3. Habit is a power in man of doing any 
thing acquired by frequent doing. Locke, 
Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe, Soath, 
To HA'BIT. wv. a. [fr-m the noun. } To 
dreſs ; to accoutre; to array, Clarendon. 
HA'BITABLE. a. [ habitable, Fr.] Capable 
of being dwelt in. Donne. 
HA/BITABLENESS, F.. {from babitable. ] 
Capacity ef being dwelt in. More. 
HA'BITANCE. /, [habitatio, Latin. ] Dwell- 
ing; abode. Spenſer. 
HA'BITANT, /. { habizant, French. ] Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in any place. Pope, 
HABITA'TION. /. [ habitation, French, 
1. The act of dwelling z the tate of a place 
receiving dwellers, 
2. Place of abode ; dwelling. Milton, 
HABIT A'TOR. |. [ Latin. ] Dweller 3 inba- 
bitant, Broome, 
HABI TUAL. a. [ habituel, Fr.] Cuſtomary z 
accuſtomed z inveterate. South, 
HABI'TUALLY. a4. [ from habitual.) Cuſ- 
tomarily ; by habit. Arbutbnat. 
HA/BITUDE., / babitudo, Latin.] 
1 Relation; reſpect. Hale. 
2. Familiarity; converſe; frequent inter- 
courſe. Dryden, 
3. Long cuſtom ;z habit; inveterate ule, 
4. The power of doing any thing acquired 
by frequent repetition. Dryden. 
HA BN AB. ad. [hap ne bap.] At random; 
a* the mercy of chance. Hudibras. 
To HACK. v. a. [haccan, Saxon, ] 
1. To cut imo ſmall pieces; to chop. 
| Sidney, 
2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. 
To HACK, v. n, To turn hackney or pro- 
ſtitute. Shakeſpeare, 
HA'CKLE, 
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HAH 


HA'CKLE. . Raw filk ; any filmy fub- 
ſtance unſpon. Walton. 
To HA'CK LE, v. 8.. [from back.] To dreſs 
flax. 
BHA'CKNEY, , | bacnai, Welſb.] 
1. A pacing horſe, 
3. A hired horſe, hired horſes being uſu- 


ally taught to pace, Bacon, 
3. A hireling ; a proſtitute. Roſcommon. 
4. Any thing let out for hire, Pope. 


5 A thing much uſed; common. Harvey. 
To HA'CKNEY. . . [from the noun.] 
To prattiſe in one thing; to «ccuſtom to 
the road, Shakeſpeare 
HA*CQUETON. f. [baquet, old French. ] 
Some piece of armour. Spenſer, 
HAD. The preterite and part. paſſ. of have, 
HA'DDOCK. g. { badet, French.] A les- 
fiſh of the cod kind, Carew, 
HAFT. /. [bæpr, Saxon.] A handle; that 
part of an inſtrument that is t-ken into the 
band. Dryden. 
To HAFT. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To 
fet in a haft. 
HAG. / ſhzzerre, 2 goblin, Saxon, ] 
1. A fury; a ſhe monſter, 
2, A witch; an enchantreſs, Shakeſpeare, 
. An old ugly woman, ry 
DD HAS. v. g. [from the noun.) To 
torment; to haraſs with terrour. 
| Headibras, 
RA'GARD. a. [ begard, French,] 
1. Wild; untamed 5 irreclaimable. 
| Spenſer, 
2. [Hager, German.] Lean. L'Eftrange. 
3. [Hage, Welſh. J Ugly; rugged; deform- 
ed Smith. 


HA/GGARD. /. 
3. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 


2. A ſpecies of hawk, 
HA*GGCARDLY. a. [from baggard.] De- 

formed ; ugly. Dryden. 
HA'GGESS, f [from beg or back.) A maſs 

of meat incloſed in a membrane. 
HA'GGISH. @. [from bag.] Of the na- 
ture of a hag; deformea; hor id. 

a | | Shakeſpeare, 
To HA'SGLE. wv. . [corrupted from bactle 
o' bar.] To cut; to chop; to manyic, 
To H4A'GGLE, v. n. To be tedious in a bar- 
gain; to be long in coming to the price, 

HBaA“GGLER. . | trom baggle.] 
1. One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargai ning. 
RHA*GIOGR APHER. /. [A. and ved pw. ] 
A holy writer. The Jews divide the bly 
fcriptures of the Old Teſtament into the 
law, the prophets, and the bagiograpbers. . 
HAH, interj. An expreſſion of tudden effort. 
pron Dryden, 


HAL 


HAIL. /. [bagel, Saxon, 
frozen in their falling, 
To HAIL. v. 2. To pour den! 
HAIL, inter;. (hel, health, um 

of ſalutation ; health, | 

To HAIL, v. ». [from the nut 

HAVLSHO 

OT {. [| bail and h. 
ſcattered like bi Pe] | 

HATYLSTONE. / {bail and fa 
ticle or ſingle bal} of hail, 4 

2 a. {from bail. 

ail, 

HAIR. /. [hap, Saxon,] 
1. One of the conmon tepen 
body. With a microſcope, we i 
hairs have each a round bulbown 
lies pretty deep in the ſkin,andu 
their nouriſhment from the þ 
humours ; that each beit cond 
or ſix others, wrapt up in a conn 
ment, 

2. A fingle hair, 
3. Any thing proverbially (mall 


4+ Courſe ; order; grain. - 6 
HAFRBRAINED. 9a. {rather | 
Wild; irregular, 
HA'IRBEL ſ. The nameof abn 
hyacinth, 
HA/TRBREADTH, .. [bo 1 
A very ſmall diſtance. | 
HA'IRCL »TH. g. [Lair and d 
made of hair, very rough 200 f 
ſometime in martification. 
HAIRLA CE, /. | boir and Ly] N 
with which the women tie up l 
HA'IRLESS, a. from hair | Win 
HA/IRINESS, /. From bairy,| Nr 
b ine covered with hair, 
HA'IRY. a. [from har. 
1. Quergrown with hair, 
2. Conſiſting of hair. 
HAKE. /. A kind of ib. 
HAK Or. . [from babe.] Ahe 
HAL. , The Saxon healle, +4 
HA'L3ERD. . r Fe.j 4 
ax Hxed to a long pole. 
HA'/LBERDIER. J. ſbalberdn, 
Une who is armed with 2 * 
HA!LCYON. J Lie, Lat 
that breeds in the ſes: ther 
calm during ber incy»#tion. 
HA'LCYUN. a. l from the nat 
uiet ; (ll. 
HALE. 4 Healthy; found; 1 
To HALE. v. . babe, bug 
force ; to pull violently: * 
HA LER. ſ. {from bal) He 


' 


HAL 


ealg, Saxon. ] 
= ; one part of two 3 an equal 
Ben Jonſon, 
metimes has a plural ſignification 
number is divided. 


I In part; equally. Dryden. 
0D. ſ. One not born of the 
her and mother. Locke. 


LOODED, . {balf and dad.] 
degenerate. dbakeſpeare. 
ACED. a. [half and faced. ] Show- 
part of the face. Shakeſfeare. 
eb. 4. ImperfeRtly heard. 
oo. /. The moon in its appear- 
hen at half increaſe or decreaſe, 
ENNV. /. plural baif-pence. [ half 
.] A copper coin, of which two 
penny, Dryden. 
IKE. / [half and pike.) The (mall 
rried by officers, Tatler, 
EAS wer, A proverbial expreſſion 
one far advanced, It is commonly 
one half drunk. Dryden, 
HERE. /. [balf and ſphere. ] He- 


e. Ben Jon ſon. 
RAIN ED. 4. [ho'f and ftr ained.] 
ed ; imperſect. Dryden. 
ORD. ſ. Cloſe fight. 

. Shakeſpeare. 

JAV. ad. [balf and way.) In the 
Granville, 

T. ſ. [half and it.] A block- 
a fooliſh fellow, Dryden, 


r. . A ſort of fiſh, Ainſworth, 
DM. J. Our blefled lady. Spenſer. 
ASS. J. [Palig and maſs.] The 
A'l Souls, Shakeſpeare. 
OUS. 4. {balitus, Latin.] Va- 
3 fumous, Boyle, 
; [hal, Saxon, ] 

hurt of juſtice, 

anour- houſe ſo called, becauſe in it 
d courts for the tenants, 

, Addiſon, 
publick room of a corporation, 
a ert large toom of a houſe, 


4 Milton. 
J4R. J. [i551] Praiſe ye 
A bog of thankſgiving. Milton. 
. inte j. {allens, let us gol Fr.] A 
eac.uragement when dogs are let 
their game, Dryden. 
= % n, [baler, French] To 
her the dogs, ? 

O. v. 8. 12 
courage with ſhouts. Prior. 
baſe with ſhouts, Shakeſpeare. 
all or ſhout to, Shakeſpeare, 
- v. 4. [halgun, hal, Sax- 


dnſecrate 3 to make holy, Hooker, 


HAM 


2. To reverence as holy: as, hallowed Je 


thy name. 
HALLUCINA'TION. ſ. [Lallucinatio, Lat.] 
Errour; blunder ; miſtake. Addiſon, 


HA LM. f. [healm, Saxon. ] Straw, 
HA'LO. J. A red circle round the ſun or 
moon. Newton. 


HA'LSENING. a. [ bats, German.] Sound- | 


ing harſhly. Carew. 

HA/LSER. /. (from halr, neck, and peel, 
Saxon, a rope.] A rope leſs than a 
cable, 


Te HALT. v. n. [heale, Saxon, lame. ] 


1. Tolimp ; to be lame. Dryden. 

2. To ſtop in a march. Audi, oa. 

3. To heſitate; to ſtand dubious 
Kings. 


4. To fail; to ſaulter. Shakeſpeares 
HALT, a. {from the verb.] Lame; crip- 

pled. 

HALT. ſ. {from the verb.] 

1. The act of limping ; the manner of 

limping. 

2. [Alte, French.) A ſtop in a march. 
HA/LTER. ſ. [from batt. ] He who limps. 
HALTER. /. [healprne, Saxon, } 

1. A rope to hang malefactors. 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. A cord; a firong firing. Seandys. 
To HALL. TER. v. a. | from the noun.] Ho 

bind with a cord, Atterbury. 
To HALVE. v. 4. {from half, halves, ] To 

divide into two parts. 
HALVES. inter. kom balf.] An expreſ- 
fion by which any one lays claim to an 
equal ſhare, Cleaveland. 
HAM. ſ. Cham, Saxon.] A houſe; a 
farm, | 
HAM. ſ. (ham, Saxon. ] 

1. The hip; the hinder part of the articu- 

lation of the thigh, Wiſeman, 

2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. Pope. 
HAMA TED. a. [ hamatus, Latin. ] Hook - 

ed; ſet with hooks, 

To HA'MBLE. v. a. [from ham. ] To cut 
the news; to hamſtring. 

HAME. ſ. hama, Saxon.] The collar by 
which a horſe draws in a waggon. 
HA'MLET. /. [ham, Saxon. } A ſmall vil- 

lage, | Bacon, 
HAMMER. g. [hamen, S-x0n,] 

1. The inſtrument con6fting ef a long 

handle and heavy head, with which any 

thing is forced or driven. Bre un. 

2. Any thing deſtructive. Nubexvill. 
To HAMMER. v. a. {from the noun.] 


1. To beat with a hamrer, Sandys, 
2. To forge or form with a hammer, 
Dry len, 


To work in the mind; to contrive dy 
iatelleAual labour, 
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HAN 


To HA'M MER. V. NN. N 
1. To work ; to be buſy. Shakeſpeare. 
2: To be in agitation, Shakeſpeare. 


HA'MMERER. /. [from bammer.] He who 


works with a hammer. 

 Hammerbard is when you harden iron or 

ſteel with much hammering en it, Moxon. 
HA'MMOCK, ſ. [hamaca, Saxon.] A 


ſwinging bed, Temple. 
H 2 ſe [ hanaperium, low Latin.] A 
large baſket for carriage, $wift, 


To HA'MPER., v. a. . b 
1. To ſhackle; to entangle in chains, 
Herbert. 
2. To enſnare; to inveigle. Hudibras. 
3. To complicate; to entangle. Blackmere. 
4. To perplex; to embarraſs by many lets 
and troubles, Hudibras. 


HA'MSTRING, ſ. [ham and ſtring.] Ihe 


tendon of the ham, Shakeſpeare. 
To HA/MSTRING. v. a. preter. and part. 
paſſ. bamſtrung. To lame by cutting the 


tendon of the ham. Dryden. 
HA'NAPER, ſ. [hanaperium, low Lat in.] 
A treaſury 3 an exchequer, Bacon. 


HA/NCES. ſ. [In a ſhip ] Falls of the 
fife-rails placed on banniſſers on the poop 
and quarter - deck down to the gang-way. 

; : Harris. 

HA/NCES., [In architecture.] The ends of 
elliptical arches, Harris, Mox:n. 

HAND. ſ. band, hond, Saxon. 

1. The palm with the fingers. Berli. 
2, Meaſure of four ines. 

3. Side, right or left. Exodus, 
4. Part; quarter; fide; his is allowed on 
all hands. Seeift, 
5, Ready payment: he bad bis money in 
hand, and gave no credit. Tillutſon, 

6. Rate; price: be jold at a gocd hand, 

N Bacon. 
7. Terms; conditions: this wil! be ſuffer- 
ed at no hand. Jayler. 
8. Act; deed; external ag ion: it hand 
went not Teirh bis Wiſhes. King Cl aries, 
9. Labour; act of the hand. Had, an. 


10 Performance. Shakeſpeare, 
31. i ower of performance, Addi on. 
12. Attempt; undertaking. Spenſer. 


13. Manner of gathering or taking : be 
gotbered his duc with a gertle band. Bacon, 
14. Workmanſhip; power or act of ma- 
nutacturing or making: be bas a gecd hand 
at eloct-wwork. 

15. Manner of aCting or performing, 


Dryden, 

16. Agency; part in action. dort. 
17. The act of giving or preſenting. 

: Samucl, 


18. AQ of receiving any thing ready t9 


- . pac's Land. Lec le. 


HA MMERH ARO. [ bammer and hard. ] | 


31. Poſſeſſion j power, 


37. Giver and receiver, 


To HAND. v. a, [irom the nom 


HAND-BASKET, /. A port | 
RAND-BELL./. A dell rong] 
HAND-BAEAD IH. . A4 


HAN DED. a. {from 12 


HAN DER. ſ. [trom hand.) I 


HAN 


79. Care; neceſſity of many 
20. 3 of duty. 

21, Reach; near nest: 
— 3 nels: 1%, bat 
22. Manual menigement, 
23. State of being in pins 
24. State of being in preſent wi 


25. Cards held at a game, 
26. That which is uſed in wy 
ancther. * 
27. Scheme of action. 55 
28. Advantage ; gain; ſepzinhd 


29. Competition; contef, 
30. Tran ſmiſſion; come 


32. Preſſure of the bridle, 
33. Method of government; 
rekraint, 

34+ lafluence; management, 

35 Tuat which per forms the 
hend in pointing, 

36. Agent; perſon employed, 


38. An actor; a workman; il 
39. Catch or reach without « 


40. Form or caſt of writing, 
41. HAND over bead, Neg. 


42. HAND fo Haxo, chen 
N 4 


43. HAND in HAND. Ib 
jointly, | 
44. Harp in HAND. Fit; ph 


45. HAND to mouth, As wall 
46. To bar in HAND. Tor 
tation; io elude, 

47. To be Hax D and C N 
mate and familiar. 


t. To give or tranſmi! with lt 
2. To gvide or lead by the bas 
4. To ſeize ; to lay hands % 
4. To manage; to move ain 
s, To tranſmit n . 
down trem one to another. 

Harp is much uſed in ahh 
that which is manageable d. 1 
bandſaw ; or borne in the 0 
barrow. 


the breadth of che hand. 


1. Having the uſe of che bind 
2. With hands joined. 


Conveyor in ſucceſſion. 


HAN 
a 
FUL. / [bord and full. ] 


k as the hand can gripe or con- 
1 reebolder. 
umz a hand's breadth ; four inches, 
{mall number or quantity. 


GALLOP, /. A flow eaſy gallop, in 

the hand preſſes the bridle to hinder 

4 A jelded * 

UN. /. w y the 
J. A gun . 


en. 
CRAFT, 4. [band and craft. Ma- 
cupation. wift, 
RA'FTSMAN, ſ. [handicraft and 
A manufacturer; one emplcyed in 
occupation. Swift. 
LV. a, [from handy.] With Kill; 
exterity, | 


NESS. /. [from bandy. ] Readineſs; 


ty, 
WORK. /, [handy and work. ] 
of the hand; product of labour; 
aQture, L'Eftrange. 
ERCHIEF. / [hand and kercbief. ] 
e ef filk or linen uſed to wipe the 
cover the neck, Atpbuthnet, 
DLE. v. a. [bandelen, Dutch. ] 
touch ; to feel with the hand. 

| Locke. 
manage; to wield, Shakeſpeare, 
make familiar to the hand by fre- 
touching, 
treat in diſcourſe, Atterbury, 
deal with ; to praftiſe, Jeremiab. 
treat well or ill. endon. 
pracliſe upon; to do with. | 


Shakeſpeare, 
E. .. (handle, Saxon] 0 
t part of any thing by which it is 
the hand, Taylor. 
of which uſe is made. South, 
ESS. 4. [band and leſi.] Without 


Shakeſpeare. 

AID. ſ. A maid that — at 
Fair axﬀ, 

ILL. g. [band and mill, ] A mill 
by the hand. Dryden. 
of. A vulgar phraſe for keep off ; 
| L'Eftrange. 


AILS, ſ. Sails managed by the 
AW. /. A ſaw manageable by the 


Mortimer, 
* . [barſel, Dutch. ] The firſt 
mog any thing; the firſt act of 


HAN 


1. Ready; gainly; convenient, Sfenſt#. 

2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. 
Addiſon, 

3. Elegant; graceful, Felton. 

4. Ample; liberal: as, a handſome fer- 

tune. 

5. Generous; noble: as, 4 handſome ac- 


tion. . 
To HA'NDSOME. v. a. [from the adjec- 
tive.] To render elegant or neat. Denne. 
HA'NDSOMELY. ad. [from bandſome. ] 


1. Conveniently ; dexterouſly, Spenſer. 


2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 


3. Elegantly ; neatly. Wiſdoms 
4. Liberally; generouſly. Addiſon. 
HAN DSOMENESS. /. [from band ſome. ] 
Beauty; grace; elegance. Beyle. 
HA'/NDVICE. /. [hand and vice.] A vice 
to hold ſmall work in. Moxon, 


HANDWRITING, /. [hand and 9 
A caft or form of writing peculiar to eac 
hand, Cockburn, 

HA'NDY. 4 [from band.] 

1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
2. Ready dexterous; ſkilful, Dryden. 
3. Convenient. oxon. 

HA/NDYDANDY. ſ. A play in which 
children change hands and places. 

e 0 

To HANG. v. a. preter. and part, paſſ. bang- 
ed, or bung, anciently bong. 

1. To ſuſpend; to faften in ſuch a manner 

as to be ſuſtained not below, but above, 

2, To place without any ſolid ſupport. 

3. To choak and kill by ſuſpending by the 

neck, t 8 

4. To diſplay z to ſhow aloft, Addiſon, 

5 To let fall below the proper ſituation. 
To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome di- 

rections to be moveable, Maccabees, 
To adorn by hanging upon, Dryden. 
+ To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 

faſtened to the wall, Bacon. 

To HANG. v. n. 

1. To be ſuſpended ; to be ſupported above, 
not below, Spenſer, 
2. Todepend; to fall looſely on the lower 


part; to dangle, Mac, den, 
Js To bend forward, — 
4. To float; to play. Prior. 
5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed 
above the ground, Addiſon. 
6. Toreſt upon by embracing, Peachem. 
7.” To hover; to impend. Atterbury. 


8. To be looſely joined, —1.— 


11. To adhere. | iſon. 
12. To reſt. _ Shakeſpeare. 
13. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be in a ſtate of 
uncertainty,  * Deuteronomy. 

3 L 14. To 
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HAQ 
14. To be delayed; to linger. Milton. 
15. To be dependant on. Shakeſpeare, 
16. To be fixed or ſuſpended with atten- 
tion. 
17. To have a ſteep declivity. Mortimer, 
18. To be executed by the halter. Pope. 
19. To decline; to tend down. Pope. 

HAN GER. /. [from hang.] That by which 
any thing hangs; as, the pot hangers. 


'HA/NGER, |. [ from bang.] A ſhort broad 


ſword. 
HA NG ER ON, F [from hang.] A de- 
pendant, Brown, Swift. 


HA'NGING. /. [from bang. ] Drapery hung 
or faſtened againſt the walls of rooms. 
HA/NGING, participial a. [ from Hang.] 
1. Foreboding death by the halter, 
Shakeſpeare. 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter. 
HA'NGMAN. /. [hang and man.] The pub- 
lick executioner. Sidney, 
HANK. ſ. [hank, Iflandick.] A kein of 
thread, | 
To HA'NKER, v. . {Bankeren, Dutch. I To 
long importunately. Hudibrat. Addiſcn, 
HANT, for has not, or have not. Addiſon. 
— [anbap, in Welch, is misfortune. ] 
1. Chance; fortune, 


Hooker, 
2+ That which happens by chance or for- 
tune, Sidney. 


3. Accident; caſual event; misfortune. 
To HAP. v. n, [from the noun.] To come 
by accident; to fall out ; to happen, 
L Bacon, 
HAP-HAZARD, ſ. Chance ; accident ; for- 
tuitous event, Locke, 
'HA*PLY. ad. [from bap.] 
1. Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be, 
2, By chance; by accident, Milton, 
HA/PLESS. a. [from bap.] Unhappy ; un- 
fortunate; luckleſs, Smith, 
Fo HA'PPEN, v. . [from bhap.] 
1. To fall out; to chance; to come to 
Paſs. Tillotſon, 
2. To light; to fall by chance. Graunt. 
HA'PPILY. ad. { from bappy.] 
1. Fortunately, luckily; ſucceſsfully, 


2. Addreſefully; gracetully; without la- 


bour. 
1 In a ſtate of felicity. 
A. PPIN ESS. /. [from bappy.] 
x. Felicity; ſtate in which the deſires are 
ſatisfied. Hooker. 
2. Good luck; good fortune, 


Pope. 


3. Fortuitous elegance. Denham, 
 HA'PPY, a. [from hap. 
1. Being in a ſtate of felicity, Sidney. 


2» Lucky; ſucceſsful; fortunate. Boyle, 


* Addieſsful ; ready. Swift. 
HA'QUETON, /. A piece of armour. 


Spenſer, 


Pope. - 


HARD. ad. { bardo, Germa) 


HAR 


HARA'NGUE, f, [barangu, Fad) 

' ſpeech ; a popular oration, 

To HARA'NGUE. v. 3. [boops 
To make a ſpeech, | 

HARA'NGU R. ſ. [from þ 
orator ; a publick ſpeaker, 

To HA'RASS, v. a, {barsſer, Fr 
weary ; to fatigue, 1 

HA'RASS, ſ. [from the vet] 

diſturbance. 

HA'RBINGER, .. berge, Dal 
forerunner; a precurſor, | 

HARBOUR. /. [ berberge, Fri] 
1. A lodging; a place of enter; 
2. A port or haven for flip 


3. An aſylum; a ſhelter, 
To HA'/RBOUR. v. n, [from th 

To receive entertainment; toþ 
To HA/RBOUR, D. 4. 

I, To entertain; to permit u 


2. To ſhelter; to ſecure. 
HA RBOURAGE. /. [ herbergep, 
Sbelter; entertainment. a 
HA*RBOURER. /. [from d 
that entertains another, - | 
HA'RBOURLESS. a. [from loi 
ing without a harbour, 
HARD. a. [he nb, Saxon; 1 
1. Firm; refifting penetration 
tion, 3 
2. Dfffieult; not eaſy to the 
3. Difficult of accompliſkned 
4+ Paintul; diftreſsful; Jawa 


5. Cruel; oppreſſive ; tim 


6. Sour; rough ; ſevere. 
7. Unfavourable z unkind, 
8. Iaſenſible; untouched, 
. Unhappy ; vexatioos, 
8 Veticment ; keen ſeret! 
inter, 
11. Unreaſonable; unjuP, 
12. Forced; not eafly grad 
13. Powerful; le 1. 
onent, 
22 Avuftere; rough, as liquk 
+ Harſh ; ſliff; confirant 
10. 


Not plentifol; a0! pre 
17. Avaricious; faulti!y ſparth 
1. Cloſez near. 
2. Diligently; laboriouſy; 
3. Uneafily; vexatiouſly, 
4+ Vehemently ; diſtreſs 15 
5. Faſt; nimbly. 
8. With difficulty. 
7. Tempeſtuouſly j 


boite 


HAR 
BOUND. 4. [bard and beund,] Co- 
Pope, 


DEN. V, 4, [from bard.] 


ke hard; to indurate. 
A a odcr d. 


confirm in effrontery 3 to make im- 


confirm in wickedneſs ; to make ob- 
di,on, 
make inſenfible; to ſtupify. 
wift. 
make firm; to endue with conſtan- 
Dryden. 
ENER. /. [from barden.] One that 
any thing hard. 
A'VOURED. a. [bard and favour. ] 
of feature. 
A'NDED. 2. [hard and band.] 
z mechanick, Shakeſpeare. 
HEAD. ,. [bard and bead.] Claſh 
ds, Dryden. 
E'ARTED, a. [hard and beart.] 
; inexorable ; mercileſs; pitileſs, 
Arbuthnot. 
EARTEDNESS. /. {from bard- 
J Cruelty ; want of tenderneſs, 
HEAD. J / {from Hardy.] Stout- 
10000. neſs; bravery, Obſo- 
| Milton, 
IMENT. /. [from hardy. ] Courage; 
ls; bravery, Fairfax. 
NESS. ſ. | 
reſhip; fatigue. Spenſer. 
ineſs; courage ; bravery. 
Shakeſpeare. 
rontery z confidence. 


A'BOURED. a. [ bard and labour. ] 
ite; ſtudied, | Scuift. 
LY. ad. [from Hard. 
th difficulty ; not eafily, South, 
reely ; ſcant ; not lightly, Stiff, 
dgingly, as an injury, 
Shakeſpeare, 
rely ; unfavourably. ooker, 
roully ; oppreflively, Soft. 
welcomely ; harſhly, Locke. 
loftly; nor tenderly ; not delicate- 
D 


den. 
MOUTHED, 4. [ bard and —_— 
Vent to the rein; not ſenſible of the 


Dryden. 
NESS, /. [from bard.] 8 
ty; power of refiſtance in bodies, 
Aculty to be underſtood. 
| Shake Fes 
Eeulty to be accompliſhed, Lag. 
Feity ; penury, Swift, 
aN profligateneſs, South, 
Nenels ; barſhneſs of look. Ray. 
Ennely | y of weather or 


HAR 


3. Cruelty of temper; ſavageneſs; harſh» 
neſs. Shakeſpeare. 
9. Stiffneſs z crabbedneſs, Dryden. 
10. Faulty parſimony; ſtingineſs. 
HA/RDOCK. . I ſuppoſe the ſame with 
burdock. Shakeſpeare, 
ir . The refuſe or coarſer part of 
ax, 
HA'RDSHIP, ſ. [from bard. ] 


1. Injury; oppreſſion, Swift, 
2. Inconvenience; fatigue. Spratt, 


HA'RDWARE. ſ. [hard and ware] Ma- 
nufactures of metal. 
HA'RDWAREMAN. ſ. [hardware and 
man.] A maker or ſeller of metalline ma- 
nufactures. Swift, 
HA'RDY. a, [hardi, French.] 
1. Bold; brave; ſtout ; daring, Bacon. 
2, Strong ; hard ; firm, South, 
HARE and HR, differing in pronun- 
ciaticn only, Ggnify both an atmy and a 
lord, 
HARE. ſ. [hana, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall quadruped, remarkable for ti- 
midity, vigilance, and tecundity, More. 


2, A conſtellation. Creech. 
To HARE, v. . {barier, French. ] To 
fright. Locke. 


HA'REBEL. f. [hare and bell.) A blue 
flower campaniform. Shakeſpearee 
HA/REBRAINED, a. [from bare, the verb 
and brain, ] Unſettled; wild. Bacen. 
HA/REFOOT, /. [Dare and foot.] 
1. A bird. 


2. An herb. 
HA'/RELIP, /. A fiſſure in the upper lip 
with want of ſubſtance, Quincy. 
HAJ RESE AR. ſ. [bupleurum, Latin. I A 
plant. Miller. 
HA/RIER, . [from bare. ] A dog for hunt- 
ing hares. Ainſworth, 
To HARK, v. 4. ¶contracted from bearken. ] 
To liſten, 55 Hudibras. 


HARK. interj, [It is originally the im- 
perative of the verb bark.] Liſt! hear! 
lien! 

HARL. /. 

1. The filaments of flax 
2. Any filamentous ſubſtance, Mortimer, 

HA'RLEQUIN, /. [ Menage derives it from a 
famous comedian that trequented M, Har- 
ley's houſe, whom his friends called Har- 

wino, little Harley.) A buffoon who 
plays tricks to divert the populace ; a Jack» 
pudding. ior. 

HA/RLOT. /. [ berlodes, Welſh, a girl. } A 
whore; a ſtrumpet. Dryden. 

HA'RLOTRY, ſ. { from bart. ] 

1. The trade of a harlot; fornication- 

2+ A name of contempt for a bore 
keſpeart. 

HARM 
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H A R 
HARM, ,. Iheznm, Saxon.] 
1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs, 
2. Miſchief; detriment; burt. Swift, 
To HARM, v. 4. To hurt; to injure. 
Waller. 
HA'RMFUL. a. [harm and full.} Hurtful ; 
mi ſchievous. | Raleigh. 
HA'RMFULLY. ad. [from barmful.] Hurt» 
fully; noxiouſly. Aſcbam. 
HA'RMFULNESS. f. — bar m ful.] 
Hurtfulneſs; miſchievouſneſs. 
HA/RMLESS. a. {from barm.] 
1. Innocent; i nnoxious; not hurtful, 
Sbaleſ⸗ eare, 
2. Unhurt ; undamaged. Raleigh. 
HA/RMLESSLY. ad. [from barmleſs.] In- 
nocently; without hurt; without crime. 
HA'*R MLESSNESS. 4 [from harmlejs.] In- 
nocence ; freedom from injury or hurt, 
Donne. 
HA'RMONITAL, 7 a. [Ae] bar me- 
HA'RMONICK, [ nique, French. ] Ad- 
apted to eacn other; mulical, Pede. 
HAR MO'NIOUS, a. ¶ barmonieux, French; 
from barmory, ] | 
1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 


proportioned to each other, Cooley. 
2. Muſical. Dryden. 
2— ad, [from barmoni- 
ou. 
1. With juſt adaptation and proportion of 
parts to each other. Bentley. 


2. Moſically; with concord of ſounds, 
HARMO'NIOUSNESS. /. [from bar moni- 
ous. ] Proportion; muſicalneſs, 


e HA/RMONIZE. v, . [from * | 
N. 


To adjuft in fit proportions, Dry 
HARMONY. ,. Leut. 
1. The juſt adaptation of one part to ano- 
. 0 Bacon 
2. Juſt proportion of ſound. Warts, 
3. Concord; correſpondeat ſentiment. 


Milton. 
HA'RNESS. /. [ harnois, French. ] 
1. Armour; defenſive furniture of war, 
2. The traces of draught horſes, particular- 


ly of carriages of pleaſure. Dryden, 
To HA/RNESS, v. a, {from the ns 
1. 'To dreſs in armour. Rowe. 


2. To fix horſes in their traces. Hale. 
HARP. J. [beano, Saxon. ] 

1. Alyre; an inttrument firupg with wire, 

and ſtruck with the finger, Dryden. 


2. A conſtellation, Creech, 
To HARP. v. 2. [ harper, French. ] 
1. To play on the harp. 1 Cor. 


®. To touch any paſſion. Shakeſpeare. 
HARPER. /. [from barp.} A player on the 
harp. " Tickell, 
RA'RPING Tren. ſ. [from barpago, Latin. ] 
A bearded dart with a line faſtened to the 


HAR 


handle, with which whale we 
caught, 
HARPONE'ER, .. I barpear N 
that throws the har pooh. | 
HARPO'ON, ſe [barpon, French) 
ing iron, 
HA/RPSICORD, /. A muſical inf 
HA'RPY. { [ barpyia, Latin.) 
1. The barpies were a kind A 
had the faces of women, and U 
claws, very filthy creatures, 
2. A ravenous wretch, 
HA'RQUEBUSS. ,. {See An 
handgun. | 
HA/RQUEBUSSIER, /. [fron log 
One armed with a harqueby4, 
HARRIDA'N. /. [corrupted {rom A 
French, a worn out worthle( bail 
decayed ſtrumpet. 
- HA'RR OW. /. [charroue, French] 
of timbers croſling each other, ul 
teeth, | 
To HA'RROW, v. a. [from the u 
1. To break with the hum 


. 


2. To tear up; or rip up, 
3. To pillage; to ſtrip; toy 


4+ [From benzin, Sax.) To 
to haraſs with incurſions, +. 
5. To diſturb ; to put info c 
HA'RROW, interj. An exclanaum 
den diſtreſs, 
HA'RROWER. /. [from bam 
1. He who harrows. 
2. A kind of hawk. 
To HARRY. v. a. ¶ barer, Frends) 
1. To teaze; to hare; to uf 


2. In Scotland it ſignifies w 
or oppreſe, 
HARSH. 8. 
1. Auſtere; roughly ſour. 
2. Rough to the er. 
3. Crabbed; moraſe; peerih. 1 
4. Rugged, or Riff to the truck 
» Unpleaſing ; rigorous. N 
HA! RSHLV. ad. rom baſs av 
1. Sourly ; auſterely to tae Þ | 
2. With violence; in of pobtia 
neſs. | 
3. Severely ; moroſely ; crabbedh 


. Ruggedly to the ear. 
HA/RSHNESS. J. [from boſÞ) 
1. Sourneſs ; auſtere taſte, 
2. Roughneſs to the eat. D 
3. Ruggedneſs to the touch. 
4. Crabbedneſs; perrifines 
HART, / [tgopr, $10} 12 


ſtag, 


HAS 


ROYAL. , A plant. 
HORN, J Spirit drawn from born. 


SHORN. 2 An wo Ainſeoorth, 
STONGUE, f. A plant. 
WORT. /. 4 plant. Miller. 


FEST. /. I hænpe rx. Saxon. ] 
e ſeaſon of ripening and gathering the 


L*Eftrange. 
ipened, gathered, and inned. 
dn "Shakeſpeare. 
e product of labour, Dryden. 


EST-HOME. / 

e ſong which 3 ſing at the feaſt 
ving inned the harveſt, Dryden, 
etime of gathering harveſt. e 
he opportunity of gathering treaſure, 
FEST-LORD. /. The head reaper at 
arveſt. Tuer. 
ESTER, ſ. [from harveſt.) One 
works at the harveſt, - 

PESTMAN, ſ. A labourer in har» 


SH, v. . [bacher, French.] To 
e ; to chop into ſmall pieces, and 
le. Garth, 
J. This ſeems to fignify a caſe or 
ation made of ruſhes or flags, | 
*. 
7. J. [baſla, Iſlandick, 4 wh 
LET. J dle; boſftier, Fr. ] The heart, 
and lights of a hog, with the wind- 
and part of the throat to it, a 
J [barp, Saxon.) A claſp folded 
a flaple, and faſtened on with a pad- 
Mortimer. 
. v. n, [from the noun.] To ſhut 
a baſp. 
K. /. [baſeck, German.] A thick 
do which men kneel at church, 
Addiſon, 
The ſecond ſon fingular of bawe. 
. [baſte, French. ] 
ury ; ſpeed ; nimbleneſs 3 precipita- 
D 


ryden, 
Fon; vehemence, 
TE, 
o make haſle ; to be in a hurry, 
7 Jeremiah. 
0 move with ſwiftneſs, Denbam. 
TE. v. 3. To puſh forward; 
TEN. to urge on; to precipi- 


VER. ſ. [from haſten, 

me that drives wh peed, 

Ve that acts or moves with ſpeed, 
LY, ad. [from baſty.] 


d hurry; ſpeedily ; nimbly ; quick- 


Spenſer. 
8 fhly; : , 
. 2 N Swift, 


Y; with veheme 
ESS, J. (from 7%. * 


1 
— 


HAT 
1. Haſte; ſpeed. Sidney» 
2, Hurry; precipitation. Dryden. 


Angry teftineſs ; paſſionate vehemence. 
HA'STINGS, /. [from hafly.] Peaſe that 


come early. Mortimer, 
HA/STY. a. [haſtif, French. ] 

1. Quick; ſpeedy, Shakeſpeare. 

2. Paſſionate ; vehement. Proverbs, 

3. Raſh ; precipitate, Ecci. 

4. Early ripe. iab. 


HA'STY-PUDDING. ſ. A pudding made 
of milk and flour, boiled quick together, 
HAT. ſ. {hezr, Saxon.] A cover for the 


head, Dryden, 
HA/TBAND. ſ. [bar and band.] A firing 
tied round the hat. Bacon. 
HAT CASE. ſ. [hat and caſe.] A flight box 
for a hat. Addiſon. 


To HATCH, v. a. [hecken, German.] 
1. To produce young from eggs. Milton. 
2. To quicken the egg by incubation, 
| Addiſen, 
3. To produce by precedent action. | 
4. To form by meditation; to contrive, 
5 From bhacher, Fr. to cut.] To ſhade by 
ines in drawing or graving. Dryden. 
To HATCH. v. n. 
eats oy the ſtate of coming into 
ife. 
2. To be in a ſtate of advance toward 
effect. 
HATCH. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 
3. Diſcloſure; diſcovery. Shakeſpeare, 
4. [heca, Saxon. ] The half door. 
5. [In the plural. ] The doors or open- 
ings by which they deſcend from one deck 
or floor of a ſhip to another. Dryden 
6. To be under HArcuESs. To be in 
ſtate of ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion. 


7 HATCHEL. v. a. ¶ bacbelen, German.] 


To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous 
from the brittle part. Woodward. 
HA'TCHEL., ſ. [from the verb; hachel, Ger- 
man.] The inſtrument with which flax is 
beaten, 
HATCHELLER.,. [ from hatchel.] A beater 
of flax, 
HA'TCHET, ſ. [ bacbette, French,] A 
ſmall axe. Craſba u. 
HA/TCHET-FACE. ſ. An ugly face. 
HA'TCHMENT, ſ. ſcorrupted from at- 
chie vement.] Armorial eſcutcheon placed 
over a door at a funeral. Shakeſpeare. 
HA/TCHWAY, /. [batches and way.] The 
way over or through the hatches, 
To HATE. v. a. [harian, Saxon.] To 
deteſt 3 to abhor; to abominate- 
Shake peares 
TE. 
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HAV 


HATE, ,. [hare, Saxon. ] Malignity 3 de- 


Broome, 


| teſtation. 5 
HA TEF UL. 4. [ hate and full.] 


1. That which cauſes abhorrence. Peacham, 
2. Abhorrent; deteſting ; malignant; ma- 
Dryden. 


levolent. 
HA'TEFULLY. ad. [from Hateful. 

1. Oriouſly ; abominably. 

2. Malignantly; maliciouſly, 
HA'TEFULNESS, /, 

ouſneſs. | 
HA'TER. ſ. {from hate. ] One that hates. 


HA'TRED.. /. [from here. ] Hate; ill-will ; 


malignity. South. 
To HA'TTER., v. . To haraſs; to weary; 
to tire out, Dryden. 


; 7 
HA'TTER. ſ. [from bat.] A maker of 


hats. 


HA'/TTOCK. ſ. [atrock, Erſe.] A ſhock of 
Did. 
HAU'BERK. /. [ hauberg, old French. ] A 
Spenſer, 
Te HAVE, v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. bad, 


corn. 
coat of mail. 


{habban, Saxon; bebben, Dutch. ] 
1. Not to be without: miſers ha ve money. 


Acts, 

2. To cariy ; to wear: be had bis he met. 

, Sidney. 
3. To make uſe of. Judges. 


4. To poſſeſs ; be has it, if he can keep ie. 


. Exodus. 
5. To bear; to carry; to be attended with 
or united to, as an accident or concomi- 


tant, 
6. To obtain; to enjoy, Febn. 
2. To take; to receive: this guality be has 


from bis father, Dryden. 
8. To be in any ſtate. 1 Fam. 
9. To put; to take. Tufjer, 
10. To procure ; to find, Locke, 


11. Not to negl:& ; not to omit ; ler him 
have attention, Shakeſpeare, 
12. To hold; to regard: be has bjs friend 


in eſteem. Pſalms, 
13. To maintain; to hold opinion: zbey 
Would have tbe ſun ſtand ſtill. Bacon. 
14. To contain. Shakeſpeare. 


15. To require; to claim, Dryden, 
16. To be a huſband or wife to another, 
17. To be engaged, as in a taſk, 

Hooker. Addi on, 
18, To buy, C lier, 
19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other 
European languages, as an auxiliary verb to 
make the tenſes. Have the preterperſect, 
and bad the preterpluperfect. 
20, Have at, or with, is an expreſſion 
denoting reſolution to make ſome attempt, 


Dryden, 

HA'VEN, /. [baven, Dutch. 
1. A port; a harbour; a ſafe ſtation for 
- ſhips, | | Denham, 


1 Chapman, 
[ from hateful, ] Odi- 


HAW 
2. A ſhelter ; an aſylum, 
HAWVENER, /. [from haven.) u 
of a port, Pu 
HA'VER. ſ. [from bave.] hüt 
er. un 
HA/VER is a common word ag 
counties for oats, n 
HAUGET. a. [ haut, French,] 
1. Haughty ; inſolent; pro 
2. High; proudly magnaninas 
HA'UG HTILY, ed, { frum barg 
ly ; arrogantly * 
HA'UGHTINESS, /, [ fron w 
Pride; arrogance, | 
HA'UGHTY. a. { hautaine, | 
1. Proud; lofty; inſolent; uma 
temptuous, 2 
2 Proudly great. 5 
3. Bold ; adventurous, 
HAVING. { [from have] 
1. Poſſeſſion; eftate ; fortuna 
2. The ad or fate of poſſei i 
Bebavicur; regularity, 
HA*'VIOUR. /. [for bebaut lu 
manners, 8 
To HAUL. v. 8. [ baler, Fru 
To pull; to draw; to drag hu 
HAUL. /. {from the verb.] h 
in dragging. * 


HAUM. /. [bealm, Saxon.) Ta. 
- "nn 


HAUNCH, /. [hancke, Dutch; dat 
 anca, Italian. 
1. Thethgh; the hi, A 
2. The rear; the hind part, d 
To HAUNT, v. 4. [ banter, Fre, 
1. To frequent; to be nid auf 
place or perſon. hos 
2. It is uſed frequently in mW 
one that comes unwelcome, * 
3- It is eminently uſed of mn 
To HAUNT. v. a. To be nu? 
appear frequently. 
HAUNT. y. [from the verb.) 
1. Place in which one is fi 
2. Habit of being in a cena f 
4 
HA UNTER. /. [from ben l 
one often found in any pb. 10 
HA vock. /. [hafog, Wb) 
wide and general devaſtativ0. 
HAY!VOCK. interj. A v de 
ment to ſlaughter, * 
To HA VOC K. v. a. [front 
waſte 3 to deſtroy. 00 
HA/UTBOY. / L bout and hin, 
inſt-ument. 


HA/UTBOY. Strawberry. E. / 
| 8 - = 
HAW. . ax ax0n, 

1. The rry and ſeed of be 


2. An excreſcence in ii: %, 


HAZ 


ung to an houſe, Carew. 
HORN, / (haz Sonn, Saxon. ] 
ies of medlar; the thorn that bears 
Miller. 
W. v, n. To ſpeak ſlowly with fre- 
intermiſſion and hefitation. 


E' Eſftrange. 
*. þ [habegy Welfh.] . : 
bird of prey, uſed much anciently in 
to catch other birds, Peacbam. 
cb, Welſh.] An effort to force 
;m up the throat. 
WK, v. 1. [from the noun.] 
o fly hawks at fowls, Prior. 
0 fly at; to attack on the wing. 
Dryden, 


a noiſe, Wiſeman, 
o ſell by proclaiming in the ſtreets, 
KED. a. [from bat.] Formed like 
k's bill. Brawn, 
KER, ſ. [from bock, German.] One 
ſells his wares by proclaiming them in 
nreet, Pope. 
KWEED, ſ. A plant, Miller. 
ES. /. [of a ſhip. ] Two round holes 
r the ſhip's head or beak, through 
b the cables paſs, Harris. 
. [drez, hig, Saxon.] Graſs dried 
der cattle in winter. Camden, May. 
ethe Har, To dance in a ring, 

J. [from baie, French. ] A net which 
ples the haunt of an animal. 


| Mortimer. 
AKER. /. [hay and male] One 


ARD. ſ. {bazard, French, ] 
dance; accident; fortuitous hap, 


Locke. 
Danger ; chance of danger, Ragers. 
en dice. Swift, 
=o D. N 4. ¶ baxarder, French. ] 
xpoſe to chance, H. d. 
'ZARD, . 5. * 
oy the chance, Shakeſpeare. 
01% 21ture, Waller, 
ARDABLE. a, (from hazard.) Ven- 
ſome ; liable to chance, Brown, 


"a J. [from baxard.] He who 
1 . [from bazard.] Teme- 
ipitation. Spenſer, 
13 «. [bazardeux, Fri — 
+) Dangerous ; expoſed to chance, 


ARDOUSLY, ad. {from 
q danger or chance, [ 1 


[ Fog; miſt. 
2 1. To be forgy or miſty, 
v. & To right one. 


1 Ainſworth, 
, V Amd, Ai, 


bb, Welſh.] To force up phlegm 


Joyed in drying graſs for hay. Pope. 


HEA 


71, Saxon.] A ſmall piece of ground HA'ZEL. 4. [from the noun.] Light 


brown; of the colour of hazel. 


HA'ZELLY, a, Of the colour of hazel ; a 


light brown. Mortimer, 


HA'ZY. @. [from haze.] Dark; foggy 3 


miſty, Burnet, 


HE. pronoun. gen. bim; plur. they 3 gen. 


them, [he, Saxon, ] 
1. The man that was named before. 


Milton. 
2. The man; the perſon. Daniel, 
3. Man, or male being. Dryden, 


4. Male; as, be bear, a be goats Bacon, 


HEAD. /. [heap»v, hehpd, Saxon, ] 


1. The part of the animal that contains 
the brain, or the organ of ſenſation and 
ſeat of thought. Dryden. 
2. Perſon as expoſed to any danger or 
penalty: the penalty was on bis head. 


Milton, 
3. Denomination of any - animals; the 
head of oxen, Arbuthnot. 
4. Chief; principal perſon; one to whom 
the reſt are ſubordinate. Tillotſon. 
5. Place of honour; the firſt place, 
6. Place of command. Addi on. 
7. Countenance ; preſence, Dryden. 
8. Underſtanding; faculties of the mind. 
' L'Eftranges 


9. Face; front; fore part. Dryden. 
10. Refiſtance; hoſtile oppofition, South. 


11. Spontaneous reſolution, Davies. 
12. State of a deer's horns, by which his 
age is known: Shakeſpeare, 
13. Individual. Graunt. 
14. The top of any thing bigger than the 
reſt. | Watts. 
1 5 Place of chief reſort, Clarendon, 
- 5. The fore-part of any thing, as of a 
1p. 
17. That which riſes on the top. Mort. 
13, The blade of an ax, Deuter. 
19, Upper part of a bed, Geneſir, 
20. The brain, Po; e. 
21. Dreſs of the head, Swift. 
22. Principal topicks of diſcourſe, | 
Atter bury, 
23. Source of a ſtream. Raleigh, 
24. Criſis ; pitch, Addiſons 
25. Power; influence; force; ſtrength ; 
dominion : they gather head, ' South. 
26, Body; conflux. Bacon. 


27. Power; armed force, Shakeſpeare, 
28. Liberty in running a horſe. 

Shakeſpeare. 
29, It is very improperly applied to roots : 
a*, & head of garlick. 


30. HEAD and ears, The whole perſon,! 


| Granvilis. 
31, HEAD and ſboulders, By force ; vio- 
lently. Tele. 
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m 
; fo MEAD. ». a. [from the noun, ] 
x. To lead; to influence; to direct; to 


govern. . Prior, 
2. To behead ; to kill by taking away the 
head, Shakeſpeare, 
3. To fit any thing with a head, or prin- 
cipal part. 1 Spenſer 0 
4. To lop trees. Mortimer. 


HEAD ACH. ſ. Pain in the head. Sidney. 
HEAD BAND. /. [head and band.] 
1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. 
: Iſaiab. 
= to coed ent of 6 book, / 
"'ADBOROUGH. ſ. [head and berough. 
A conſtable; a FA ooo male whe J 
Camden, 
HE'ADDRESS. ſ. [headl and * 
1. The covering of a woman's head. Pope. 
2. Any thing reſembling a beaddrefs, 


HE/ADER. /. [from head.] 
1. One that heads nails or pins, or the 
like, | 
2. The firſt brick in the angle. Maxon. 


ſtinacy. 
HE“ ADñLAND. . [head and land.] 


1. Promontory ; cape. ryden, 

2. Ground under hedges. Tuſfer, 
HE'ADLESS, 4a, [from bead. ] J. 

T. Without an head; beheaded, Spenſer, 


2. Without a chief. Raleigh, 
. Obftinate ; inconſiderate z ignorant, 

HEADLONG. a. 

1. Raſh; thoughtleſs. 

2. Sudden; precipitate, Sidney. 
HE/ADLONG. a. [| bead and long.] 

1. With the head fore moſt. Pepe. 

2. Raſhly; without thought; preeipitate- 

ly. 

Ke Haſtily; without delay or reſpite. 

4. It is very negligently uſed by Shake 


ſpeare. | 
HE ADMOULD-SHOT. ſ. [ bead, mould, and 
] This is when the ſutures of the 
ſkull, generally the coronal, ride, or have 
their edges ſhat over one another. 
uincy. 


HE' ADPtECE. /. [head and piece. ] 
1. Aimour for the head; helmet; mo- 
1100, ; Fe Sꝛpift. 
2. Underfianding ; force of mind. 

Pridaaux. 

HE'ADQUARTERS,. ſ. ¶ bead and quarters. ] 


The place of general re or lodg- 
ment for ſoldiers. Collier, 
HE'ADSHIP. /. ow bead,] Dignity ; au- 
thority; chief place. 
| BEADSMAY. . {bead and mov. } Execu- 
| tiener, | ; | 


— 


Addiſon, 


HE/ALTHILY, ad. {from bea 


HEAP, ſ. [heap, Saxon] 


H E A 


HE /ADbs TAL. fo bead and full 
the bride that covers the du. 


HE'ADSTONE. /. [bead and 80 
firſt or capital Kal. uk 
HE"ADSTRONG. a. [ bead ani 
reſtrained 3 violent; ung 


HE'ADWORK MAN. { bead, mi 
man.] The foreman, | 
HEADY. 4. [from head.] 
1. Raſh ; precipitate ; haſt; nil 
2. Apt to affect the head. 
To HEAL, v. a, [balan, Saxon, 
1. To cure a perſon ; to reſat ul 
or fickneſs, Ts 
2. To cure a wound or diſtemee d 
3. To perform the act of mali 
cicatrize, h 
4- To reconcile z az, he bald 
fions, | 
To HEAL. v. a. To grow well, 
HE/ALER. ſ. {from bhea!.] Ont 
or heals, * 
HE'ALING, participial a. I m N 
Mild; mollifying ; gentle; au 
HEALTH, ſ. {from heel, Sun] 
1. Freedom from bodily pain u 
2. Welfare of mind; purity; a 
3. Salvation ſpiritual and temen 
4. Wiſh of happineſs in dag 


HE/ALTHEUL. 4. [bealth and fill | 
1. Free from ſickneſs, 
2, Well diſpoſed. 
3- Wholeſome ; falubrious. 
4. Salutary; productive of = 


HE'ALTRFULLY, ad. [from bp 
1. In health, 
2. Wholeſomely. 
HE'ALTHFULNESS. /. [fron 
t. State of being well. 
2. Wholeſomeneſs ; ſalubrionw# 


' 


ſickneſs. 
HE'ALTHINESS,, /. [from da 

ſtate of health. 
HE'ALTHLESS. a. I from bath, 


ſickl M infirm, 
HE'ALTHSOME. a. [from beth]! 


ſome ; ſalutary. 
HE/ALTHY. 4. {from bell, l 
free from ſick neſs. 
HEAM. J. In beaſts, the ſum: u 
birth in women, 


1. Many fingle things throun 


weh 


ze OR 


To HEAP. „. « [from ths 
7 


HEA 


To throw on beeps 3 to pile; ta throw 
(ber, - & iel. 
To sccumulate; to lay vp» Jeb. 
To 24d to ſomething elſe. Shakeſpear e. 
PER. ,. [from heap. ]. One that makes 
or heaps, 2496 
pv. a, [from beap.] Lying in heaps. 
FAR, v. . {bypnan, Saxon. 
To enjoy the ſeuſe by which ſounds are 
neu ſhed. Holder. 
To liten; to hearken, Den bam. 
To be told; to have an acount. Acts, 
FAR. v. a. F 
To perceive by the ear, Chronicles. 
To give an audience, or allowance t0 
6. 


To attend ; to liſten to; to obey, 
Matthew, 
Totry ; to attend judicially, Ezekiel. 
To attend favourably, Deutereneny. 
To xcknowiedge. Prior. 
RD ſignifies a keeper 2 as beardbearbt, 
Joricus keeper, Gibſcn, 
RER. .. [from bear. ] One who at- 
ds to any doQrine or diſcourſe, 


NING, J. [from bear.] 
4 ſenſe by which ſounds are per- 
Audience, Sbaleſpeare. 
Judicial trial. Addi ſon. 
Resch af the ear. Hooker. 
CARKEN, v. n [heanenian, Sexon.] 
Tolifen by way of curioſity, Regers, 
Lo attend ; to pay regard, Pope. 


ene that hearkens, 

SAY. J. {hear and ſay.] Report; 
our, bel Raleigb. 

NSE. . [of unknown etvmology. ] 

A cartiaye in which the dead are con- 

ed to the grave. 5 

Atemporary monument ſet over a grave. 

d bakeſpeare. 

Rr. / [heonr, Saxon, } as 
Ide muſcle which, by its contraction 
dilatation, propels theblood through the 

iſe of circulation, and is therefore con- 

ec as the ſource of vital motion, 

the chief part; the vital part, Bacon, 


The inner part of any thing. Aber. 
Ferſon; character. 


Ta Shaleſ eare. 
* durage ; ſpirit, 5 
deat of love, Pore 
AﬀcAton; inclination, Dryden. 
Memory, South 


— will; ardour of zeal, Clarendon, 
211908 ; anxiety 3 concern, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Lecret thoughts ; receſſes of — Hy 
3 : Davies. 
—_ of mind. Sidney. 


Ben Jon ſon. | 


AKENER. /. [from bearten,] Liflen- 


H E N 


12. A ad beart is croelty, Rowe. 
14. To find in the HAT. To be t 
wholly averſe, Sidney. 


15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 
16. Conſcience; ſenſe of good or ill. 
Hocker, 
17. Strength; power. N Bacon. 
18. Utmoſt degree. Shakeſpeare. 
19, It is much uſed in compoſition for 
mind, or affection. 
BEART-ACH. f. [heart and ach,)] Sor- 
row; pang; arguith, SkLakeſpeare. 
HEAKT-BREAK f. {heart and break.] 
Overpowering ſorrow, Shakeſpeare. 
HEART-BREAKER, ſ. A cant name for 
a woman's curls, Hudibrar. 
HEART BREAKING. a, Overpowering 
with ſorrow. Spenſer. 
HEART-BREAKING, ſ. Overpowering 
grief, Hakewill, 
HEART-BURNED, ſ. [heart and burn, ] 
Having the paſſions inflamed, Shakeſpeare. 
HEART-BURNiNG, ſ. [heart and burn, ] 
1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from 
an acrid humour, Woodward. 
2 Diſcontent; ſecret enmity, Swift, 
HEART-DEAR. a. Sincerely beloved. 
HEART-EASE. /. Quiet ; tranquillity, 
HEART-EASING, a. Giving quiet. 
Milton. 
HEART-FELT, 3. Felt in the conſci - 
ence. 
HEART-PEASE, /, A plant. Miller, 
HEART-SICK. 8a. 
1. Pained in mind. | Taylor. 
2. Mortally ill; hurt in the conſtitu- 
tion. 
HEART'S-EASE. J. A plant. Mortimer. 
HE ART.- STRING. ſ. [heart and fring 
The tendons or nerves ſuppoſed to brace and 
ſuſtain the heart. Spenſer. Taylor. 
HEART-STRUCK. 4. | 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in 
the mind. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Shocked with fear or diſmay, lion. 
HEART-SWELLING, a. Raokling in the 
mind. Spenſer, 
HEART- WHOLE. a. | 
1. With the affections yet unſixed. 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
HEART. WOUNDED. 3. Filled with paſ- 
Gun of love or grief, 3 Popes 
HEARTED. 2. It is only uſed in compo- 
firion : 2B, hard beartcd, | 
Tc HE'ARTEN, v. a. from heart.] 
1. Toencour:ge ; to animate; to ſtir up. 


2. To meliorate with manure, May. 
HEARTH. ſ. The pavement of a room on 
which a fire is made. Dryden, 


HE/ARTILY. ad. from bearty-] 
1. Sincerely ; actively; diligerily 3 vigo- 
touſly. . | Atterbury. 
3 M 2. From 
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HEA 


2. From the heart; fully. 
3. Eagerly ; with deſire. 
- HE/ARTINESS, /. (Row bearty.] 
1. Sincerity ; freedom from „ 
bakeſpeare. 


Prior. 
Addiſon. 


courage ; ſpiritleſs. Corvley. 
 HEARTLESSLY, ad. [from beartleſs.] 
Without courage; faintly z timidly. 
HE/ARTLESSNESS, /. [from beartleſi.] 
Want of courage or ſpirit z dejection of 


mind. 

HEART. a. [from heart, | 
1. Sincere ; undiſſembled; warm; zea- 
Jous, | Clarendan, 
2. In full health. 

3. Vigorous; ſtrong, Pope. 
4. Strong; hard; durable, Wotton, 


 HE'ARTY-HALE. 4. {hearty and Hale. 
; Good for the heart. | Spenſer, 
HEAT. /. ſhear, hær, Saxon.] | 
1. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach or 
touch of fire, | | 
2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burn- 
ing. 
3. Hot weather. 
4. State of any body under the action of 
the fire. Maxon. 
5. One violent action unintermitted. 


Dryden, 
6. The ſtate of being once hot. Dryden, 
7. A courſe at a race. Dryden. 
$. Pimples in the face; fluſh. Addiſon, 


9. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſ- 
ion. 

10. Faction; conteſt; party rage. 
King Charles, 
elocution. 


: Addiſon, 
To HEAT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make hot; to endue with the power 
of burning. ; Daniel. 


11. Ardour of thought or 


2, To cauſe to ferment, . Mortimer. 
3+ To make the conſtitution feyeriſh, 

Ar butbnot . 
4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion or 
deſire. Dryden, 
5. To agitate the blood and ſpirits with 
action. Dryden, 


HE/ATER. ſ. [from beat.] An iron made 
© Hot, and put into a box-iron to ſmooth and 
* plait linen. 

HEATH. ſ. [erica. Latin. ] 


2 Viyovur; diligence ; ſtrength. Taylor. 
HE'ARTLESS, 0, [from heart.] Without 


Addiſon, 


HEA 


HEATH-PEAS. f. A bed d 
vetch. 
K . [heath 1 ot 
ant. hr 
HEA*'THEN, ſ. [heyen, Cemm 
gentiles; the pagans ; the ni 
quainted with the covenant 0 


HEA'*THEN. 3. Gentile ; pm, 
HE'ATHENISH, a, [from ba 
1. Belonging to the gentile, 
2. Wild; favage ; rapacious ou 
HE'ATHENISHLY. a. [from l 
ter the manner of heathens. 
HE'ATHENISM, ſ. [from dea 
tiliſm z paganiſm. — 
HE'ATHY. 4. [from bath] N 
heath. 
To HEAVE. v. 4. pret. b:avd, wi 
beve; part. beaved, or b:ven. 
1. To lift ; to raiſe from then 
2. To carry. 72 
3. To raiſe; to liſt. , 
4+ To cauſe to ſwell, "1 
5. To force up from the brat. 


6. To exalt ; to elevate, 
7. To puff; to elate, 
To HEAVE, v. n. 0 
1. To pant; to breathe vith ju 


2. To labour. 5 
z To riſe with labour; t f 
all, | 
4. To keck; to feel a tenden u 
HEAVE. ſ. [from the verb. 
1. Lift; exertion or effort 17 
2. Rifing of the breaſt, ö 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to riſe. 
HEAVE Offering. ſ. 


N 
HEAVEN. ſ. Iheopon, 
1. The regions above; 


An offering 1990 

Saxon.) 

the expl! a 
Raleigh 


ſky. , 
2. The habitation — God, b 
and pure ſouls departed. | 
3- The ſupreme power the be 


heaven, ' 
4. The pagan gods; th6 cf 
K Wh 


5. Elevation; ſublimity. = 


HE AVEN-BORN. Deſcendel 


I. A plant, celeſtial regions- f 
2. A place overgrown with heath. HE AVEN-BRED. Produced d 
Shakeſpeare, in heaven. Bail by be 


3. A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever HE'AVEN-BUILT. 


kind, ; Bacon, 


HEATH-COCK. /. [heath and ceck.} A HE 
large fowl that frequents heaths, Caretv. 


ods. 
. VEN. DIRECTED. 


1. Raiſed toward the ks 11 


HEB 


wers of heaven, 
ght by the po 7 


ENLY. 2. [from heaven] 

ſembling heaven ; ſepremely excel- 
Sidney. 

I-ftial ; inhabiting heaven. Dryden. 


ENLY. ad. 
a manner reſembling that of hea- 


the agency or influence of heaven. 
JENWARD. ad. [ heaven and peand, 
Toward heaven. Prior, 
ILY. ad. [from beavy. ] 
ith great ponderouſneſs, 
rievouſly ; afflictively. Collier. 
owfully ; with an air of deiection. 
7 f Clarendon. 
IN ESS. ſ. [from beavy. 
— Ll the quality of being 
; weight, ; Wilkins, 
ſejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit, 
aptitude to motion or thought. 
Ar buthnot, 
ppreſſion; cruſh 5 affliction. 
deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil. 
Arbutbnot. 
V. a. [heapig, Saxon. ] 
eighty z ponderous z tending ſtrongly 
be centre. Wilkins. 
jorrowful 3 dejected; depreſſed, 
Shakeſpeare, 
tierous 3 oppreſſive; afflictive. 
Swift. 
Wanting alacrity; wanting briſſeneſs of 
arance, Prior, 
Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment; 
mated. Swift. 
anting activity; indolent; lazy. 
Prouſy ; dull ; torpid. Luke, 
dow ; (luggiſh, 
tupid ; fooliſh, E nolles, 
Burdenſome; troubleſome z tedious, 
incumbered; burdened, 


Bacon. F 


Net exfily digeſted. Arbuthnot, 
Rich in ſoil ; fertile: as beavy lande. 
Deep; cumberſome: as beavy roads. 
VV. ad, As an adverb it is only uſed 
Kompoſition ; heavily. Matthew. 
bob. J. [bebdomas, Latin.} A 
| « j a ſpace of ſeven days, Brown. 
» MADAL. ; a. Tro bebdomas, 
OMADARY. Latin, ] Weekly; 
bfting of ſeven days. Brown, 
rar. v. a. ¶ bebeto, Latin. ] To 
j tO blunt 3 to ſtupify. Arbutbnot. 


4 TATION, .. [fro 
The a& of WA A nbr 


The ſtate of being dulled. 


ETUDE, . [ beberudo, Latin,] Dulneſ:; 
i bluatneſs, Harvey, 


Shakeſpeare. | 


HED 


HE/BRAISM, /. [bebraiſme, French ; bebras. 
iſmus, Latin.] A Hebrew idiom, 
Addiſon, 
HE/BRAIST, f. [ Hebræut, Latin.) A man 
killed in Hebrew. 
HEBRI/CIAN. /. [from Hebrew. ] One ſkil- 
led in Hebrew, Raleigh, 
RE'CATOMB. /. [ becatombe, French.] A 
ſacrifice of an hundred cattle. Donne, 
— — 4. [beftique, French.] 
1. Habitual; conſtitutional. Donne. 


2. Troubled with a morbid heat. Taylor. 


HE/CTICK. ſ. Aa heQick fever. 
Shakeſpeare. 
HE'CTOR, /. [from Hector, the great Ho- 
merick warriour,} A bully ; a bluſtering, 
turbulent, pervicacious, noiſy fellow, 
; Prior, 
To HE'CTOR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
threaten ; to treat with inſolent terms. 
Arbutbnot, 
To HE'/CTOR, v». 3. To play the bully. 
HEDERA'CEOUS. a, [bederaceus, Latin, ] 
Producing ivy. Dir. 
HEDGE. /. [hegze, Saxon. ] A fence made 
round grounds with prickly buſhes. Pope. 
HEDGE, prefixed to any word, notes ſome- 
thing mean. Swift. 
To HEDGE. v. @. [from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe with a hedge, Bacon, 
2. To obſtruct. Hoſea. 
3- To encircle for defence, Shakeſpeare. 
4+ To ſhut up within an incloſure. 
Locke, 
5. To force into a place already full. 
Dryden. 
To HEDGE, v. 2. To ſhift ; to hide the 
head. Shakeſpeare. 
HEDGE-BORN, a, [hedge and born.] Of 
no known birth; meanly born. 
Shakeſpeare, 
HEDGE-FUMITORY. . A om. 
in 


HEDGE-HOG, 4 [ hedge and bog.] 
1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns 
in a hedge, 

2, Aterm of reproach. 


aye 
Shakeſpeare, 
3. A plant. Ainſworth, 
HEDGE-HYSSOP, ſ. [edge and * ̈ 
A ſpecies of willow- wort. Hill, 
HEDGE-MUSTARD. /. A plant. Miller, 
HEDGE-NETTLE. ſ. A plant. 
Ainſaorth, 


HEDGE+NOTE. ,. [hedge and note. A. 


word of contempt. , 
HEDGE-PIG, ſ. ¶ hedge and pie] A young 
hedge-bog. bakeſpraree 
HEDGE-ROW, ſ. { bedge and row. } The 
ſeries of trees or buſhes planted for incio- 
ſures. Milton. 
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HEG 
, HEDGE-SPARROW. ſ. [hedge and ſpar- 
row.] A ſparrow that lives in baſhes, 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
HE'/DGING-BILL, ſ. [hedge and bill.) A 
cutting-huok uſed in making hedyes. 


Sidney. 
HE/DGER, ſ. [from bedge.] One who 
malces hedges. : 


Locke. 
To HEED. v. a. [hedan, Saxon.) To 
mind ; to regard; to take notice of; to 
attend. | Locke. 
HEED. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. Care; attention, Addiſon. 
2. Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious 
watch, | Shakeſpeare, 
3. Care to avoid. Tullot ſon. 
4. Notice; obſervation. Bacon. 
5. Seriouſneſs ; ſtaidneſs. Shakeſprare, 
6. Regard ; reſpectful notice, L'E/;range, 
HE/EDFUL. a. {from Heed.] 
1. Watchful ; cautious; ſuſpicious. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
2. Attentivez careful; obſerving. Pepe. 
HE*'EDFULLY, 4d. [from Feedful.] At- 
tentively; carefully 3 cautiouſly. Watts. 
HE/EDFULNESS. /. | from beedful.] Cau- 
tion; vigilance. 
HE'EDILY. ad. Cautiouſſy; vigilantly. Di#. 
HE/EDINESS, /. Caution; vigilance, Di#, 
HE'EDLESS, a, {from beed.] Negligent; 
inattentive; careleſs, Locke, 
HE'EDLESSLY. ad. [from bhezdleſs.] Care- 
leſsly ; negligently. Arbuthnot. 
HE/EDLESSNESS. /. [from beedleſs. ] Care- 
leſſneſs; negligence ; inatteation, Locke, 
HEEL. ſ. [hele, Saxon. }] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates 
' behind. 
2. The whole foot of animals. Addiſon, 
3+ The feet, as employed in flight. 
L*Efirange. 


4. Jo be at the HxtLs, To purſue cloſe- 


ly ; to follow hard, Milton, 
5. To lay by the HzeLs, To fetter; to 
ſhackle ; to put in gyves. Hudibras. 
6. The back part of a ſtocking : whence 
the phraſe to be out at heels, to be worn 
- out. e 
0 :+EEL, v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To dance. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To lean on one fide: as, the ſhip beels, 
HE'ELER. ſ. {from bel.] A cock that 
ſtrikes well with his beels, 
HE'EL-PIECE. / [eel and piece.] A piece 
fixed on the hinder part of the ſhoe, 
To HE'/EL-PIECE, v. 2. [heel and pierce. ] 
To put a piece of leather on a ſhoe- heel, 
HEFT. /. | from beave.] of. 
1. Heaving ; effort. Shakeſpeare, 
2. | For bafer.] Handle. Waller, 
HE'GIRA, /. [Arabick,] A term in chro- 
& 


Denham, _ 


H E L 


nology, ſignifying the epachs, g * 
of time, uſed by the Arabian, 100 by 
from be day that Mabomet un buy 
eſcape from Mecca, July 16. 4.0. 
HE/IFER. /. [ heabpone, Saxon.) A 
cow. | 
HEIGH HO. intrrj. An * 
Night languor and uneafes, 


ua 
HEIGHT. ſ. [from big ] | 
1. Elevation above the ground, 
2. Altitude ſpace mealured vent 
3. Degree of latitude, a 
4 Summit; aſcent ; toweringenimm 
5. Elevation of rank; flation of d 
6. The utmoſt degree; full cone 
7. Utmoſt exertion, Kahn 
8. State of excellence; advance lui 
perfection. ä c 
To HE'IGHTEN, v. a, [ from bei 
1. To raiſe higher in place. 
2. To improve; to meliorate, 
3. To aggravate; to exalt, 
4+ To improve by decorations, Dy 
HE'INOUS. a. | Laineux, French] Wk 
cious 3 wicked in a high degree, 
HE/INQUSLY., ad. {from beat] Wh 
ciouſly ; wickedly, 17 
HEIN OUSN ESS /. {from bei # 
ciouſneſs ; wickedneſs. by. 
HEIR. . [heire, old French.] Or 
inheritor to any thing after the preſet 
ſetfor, | 1 
To HEIR. w, a. [from the noun.) # 
heric. * 
HE'IRESS. ſ. [from beir.] An inven 
a woman that inherits, hs 
HE'IRLESS. 4. {from bei-] Miba! 
heir. Kaen 
HEIR SHIP. ſ. [from beir.] The h 
racter, or privileges of an beit. 3 
HF/IRLOOM. /. | heir and gen Ph 
Saxon.] Any furniture or moe, g 
creed to deſcend by inheritanc%,? 4 
fore inſeparable from the f echt 5 
HELD. The preterite and part. ud | 
HELVACAL, a. [beliague, Fr. fe 
Emergeng from the Jufire of the * 
falling into it. 100 
HE LICAL. 2. ¶ belice, Ft. frs 
Spiral; with many circuẽ• o 
ch 
HE LIOID Parabola, in deen 
the parabolick ſpiral, 1s # 12 
2riſes from the ſuppoſition of! 11 
the common Apollonian pa 
bent round into the periphe!) \ heet® 
and is a line then paſſing throw” 
mities of the ordinates, _ 60% 
verge toward the centre hun 


1 


| 
| 


HEL 
FNTRICK. 4. [ heliocentriq 'e, Fr, 
and irre.] Belonging ca the 
of the ſun. Parris. 
SCOPE, . belioſcope, Fr. 18, 
is] A fort of teleſcope fitted ſo 
Look on the body of the lun, without 
t to the eyes. 
ITROPE. /. (MN. ard rei. A 
war turns toward the ſun; but more 
ulalv the turnſol, ar ſun- flower. 

; Government of the Tongue, 
PMUERICAL. a. | helix and ſphere. | 
li pherical line 15 the rhomb tine in 
tion. ' Hor: is, 
. Thelire, Fr. N.] A ſpiral line, 
ſ. telle, Saxon. } | 
ke place of the devil and wicked ſouls, 


Cooley. 
be place of ſepatate ſouls, whether 
or bad. Apaſtles Creed. 


de place at a running play to which 
who are caught are carried. Sidney, 
he place into which a taylor throws 
reds, Hudibras, 
he infernal powers. Cowley, 
BLACK, 2. Black as hell. Shake/p, 
BROTH, / [hell and broth. ] A com- 
jon boiled up for infernal purpoſes, 
DOOMED, a. [hell and doom. } Con- 
to hell, Milton, 
HATED, 3. Abhorred like hell. 
HUUND. [. [helle bund, Savon, ] 
Dog of hell. Dryden. 
p*"t of hell. Milton. 
XII E. ſ. {bell and kite.] Kite of in- 
| breed, Sbabeſpcare. 
ZBORE, |. [bellcborus, Lat.] Chriſt- 
lower, Miiller. 
1 White. ſ. [veratrum, Latin, ] 
int. | 
ENISM, / line.] An idiom 
de Greek, 
SH. a. [from Hell.] 

ing the qualities of hell; infernal; 
ed. Scutb. 
*n from hell ; belonging to hell. 
. Sidney, 
SLV. ad. {from belliſp.] Inter- 
5 wickedly, 
HN ESS. .. (from belliſb.] Wicked- 
j adhorreqd qualities, 


WARD. ad. [from bell.] Toward 


denotes defence 2 as Eadbelm, happy 


nes 
Gibſon, 
. / helm, S3x0n;] 1 8 


covering for the head in war, 


Dryden. 

Ne part of a coat of arms that 3 
* 4 Camden. 
er part of the retort, Bey. 


Pepe. . 


HEL 


4. [helma, Saxon.] The ſteerage; the 
rudder. Ben Jonſon. 
5. The ſtation of government. dæoiſt. 

To HELM. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
gui te; to conduct, 

HE'LMED. 3. { from belm.] Furniſhed with 
a headpiec?, 

HELMET. ſ. A belm; a headpiece, 

Drydens 

HELMI'N THICK, a. { from 73S, j Re- 
lating to worms. 

To HELP. v. a. preter, belped, or bop; 
part. helped, or bolpen. [ Lelpan, Saxon. | 
1. To alliſt; to ſupport ; to aid. 

Fairfax. 
2. To remove, or advance by help: che ope- 


ration is helped by air. Lockes. 


3. To free from pain or diſeaſe 1 the pain is 
helped by medicine. Locke. 
4. To cure; to heal. Shakeſpeare. 
5. To remedy to change for the better: 
you cannot help your former loſſes. 
6. To forbear 3 to avoid: be cannot help 
lving ter. Pope, 
7. To HELP to, To ſupply with; to fur- 
niſh with. Pope. 
To HELP. v. . 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. 
2. To bring a ſupply. Rymer. 
HELP. /. [from the verb; bulpe, Dutch. 
1. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport; ſuecour. 
Knolles. Smalrid ge. 


2. That which forwards or promotes. 


| Bacon, 

3. That which gives help. Wilkins, 

4. Remedy. Halder. 
HE/LPER. ſ. {from beh.] 

1. An athftant 3 an auxiliary. Kings. 


2, Ore that adminiſters remedy. More. . 


3. A fupernumerary ſervant. Swift, 
4. One that ſupplies with any thine want», 
ed, Shakeſpeare, 
HELPFUL. 3. [bela and full.] 
1. Uſefal ; that which gives aſſiſtance. 
2. Wholcſone ; ſalutary. Raleigh, 
HE'LP LESS, @. [fr em bel.] 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf, 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance, Pope. 
3. Irremediable; admitting no help. 
5 Spenſer, 
4. Unſupplied ; void. Dryden. 
HE'LPLESSLY. ad, from Belple.] With- 
out ſuccvur, 
HE'/LPLESSNESS. /. [from helpleſs.) Want 
of ſuccour, | 
HE'LTER-SKELTER., ad. In a hurry 
with-ut order, L' Eft-ange. 
HELVE. ,. [helpe, Saxon] The handle of 
a 
7, HEL VE. v. a. {ſrom che noun. ] To fit, 
with a helve. 
| BEM, 


Shakeſpeare. 
ii. ons 


Dryden, 
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HEN 


HEM. ſ. [hem, Saxon.} 

1. The edge of a-garment doubled and 

ſewed to keep the threads from ſpread- 

Ing. | 

2. ¶ Hemmen, Dutch.) The noiſe uttered 
by a ſudden and violent expiration of the 

breath. | Addiſon, 

To HEM, V. ds 

1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border ſewed together, 
2. To border; to edge. Spenſer, 
3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine ; 
'to ſhut. Fairfax. 

To HEM. v. #. [hemmer, Duteh.] To ut- 
ter a noiſe by a violent expulſion of the 
breath. 

HE /MICR ANV. /. [5wwov, balf, and xd, 
the ſcull.] A pain that aſſects only one 
part of the head at a time. Quincy. 

HE'MICYCLE, /. IH 0. A half 
round. 

BREMINA. ſ. About ten ounces. 

HE'MIpLEGYVY / IE Nn, half, and a\17om, 

to ſtrike.] A palſy, or any nervous affec- 
tion relating thereunto, that ſeizes one fide 
at a time. ; 

HEF/MISPHERE f. [tpio$paiger,] The half 
of a globe, where it is ſuppoſed to be cut 
through its centre in the plane of one of 
its greateſt circles, 

HEMISPHE'RICAL. 7 a.[ from bemiſphere.] 

HEMISPHE'RICK. . Half round ; con- 
taining half a globe, Boyle, 

HE/MISTICK, . [i pation. ] Half a verſe. 

HE MLOCK. ſ. jhemloc, Saxon.) An 
herb. 2 Miller. 

HE'MORRHAGE. ? fe [ainoppayia.] A 

BE'MORRHAGY.\ violent flux of blood, 

HE'MORRHOIDS |. [ aizepporIt;,} The 
piles; the emrods. Sæviyt. 

HE/MORRHOID AL. a. ¶Lemorrboidal, Fr.] 
Belonging to the veins in the funda- 
ment, 

HEMP. ſ. [henep, Saxon; bampe, Dutch. ] 

A fibrous plant of which coarſe linen and 
ropes are made, Mortimer. 

HEMP Aprimony. { 

BE'MPEN. - Rc... from 
hemp. | 

HEN, /. [henne, Saxon and Dutch, ] 

1. The female of a houſe-cock. 

. The female of any land- fowl. 
Addiſon. 

HEN-DRIVER, ſ. [ben and driver.] A 
kind of hawk, Walton, 

HEN-HARM. ? ſ. A kind of kite. 

- HEN-HARRIER. Ainſworth, 


A plant, 
bemp.)] Made of 


HEN-HEARTED. a, [ben and beart.] Da- 


ſtardly; cowardly, 
HEN-PECKED. a, 


[ben and pecked.] Go- 
yerned by the wife, 


.  MFrbutbnat, 


HER 
HEN-ROOST, /. [ hen and 
where the he nd, An 
HENS-FEET, /. A kiad of yl, 
HE'NBANE. / [ lyoſczanus lug 


HE/NBIT, g. A plant, 
HENCE. ad. or interj. [beona 
bennes, old Engliſh, ] 
1. From this place to anche, 


2, Away ; to a diſtance, k 
3. At a diſtance; in another pl 


4. From this time; in the fu 


5. For this reaſon; in conſequence | 
becauſe of this. Ja 
6. From this cauſe ; from this m 


7+ From this ſource ; from this oi 
from this ft: re, s 
8. From hence is a vitious ere 
To HENCE, v. a. [from the f 
ſend off; to diſpatch to a dn 
" 


HENCEFORTH. ad. [benonpph 
From this time forward. 

HENCEFO/RWARD. ad. [bet u 
ward, ] From this time to fu 


HE'NCHMAN, .. [hync, Sazon, al 
and man. Skinner. ] A pazej t 
To HEND, v. a, [henvar, Sa] 
1. To ſeize ; to lay bold on. 
2. To crowd; to ſurround, an 
HE*'NDECAGON. ſ. {#3:x« and jaw 
figure of eleven ſides or angles. 
HEPA'TICAL. 7 a, { bepaticus, lt) 
HEPA'TICK. longing io the 1 


HE pS. ſ. Hawthorn · berries, commolrall 
bips, - 1 

HEP PACA/PSULAR.s L211 (a 
Lat.] Having ſeven exvities of 

HE/PTAGON, f. ies 206196) 
gure with ſeven fides or angles. 

HEP TA/GONAL. a. [from by4%} 
ing ſeven angles or fides. 


HE'PTARCHY. ſ. Isle 


fold goverament. - 
HER. pron, , 
1. Belonging to a family; 
woman. ; . 
2, The oblique caſe of fe 1 
HERS. pronoun. This is uled when! 4 
a ſubſtantive going before: i ch 
charms, ſuch charms are het% 
HE'RALD. /. [berault, Frisch. ih 
1. An officer whoſe bup hefti * * 
genealogies, adjuſt cobgns « 


of ae; 01 
v 


HER 
and anciently to carry meſ. 
| and proclaim war 
Ben Jonſon. 
a harbinger. 
Shakeſpeare. 
AID. v. . [from the noun.] To 
ace 88 a herald, Sbabeſpeare. 
LDRY. . e ] 
ce of a herald. 
he art or of Pea hm: 
laronry. Cleavelund. 
. , [berbe, Fr. berba, Lat.] Herbs 
hoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and 
nothing woody in them; as graſs and 
Jock, Locke. Cowley. 
Chriſtopher, or Bane-berries, ſ. A — 5 
1 . 
A'CEOUS. a. [ from berba, Latin, ] 
elonging to herbs, Brown, 
erding on vegetables. Der bam. 


BAGE. /. [brrbage, 2 
erds collectively; graſs; paſture. 


Woodward, 
he tythe and the right of paſture. 

| Ainſworth. 
BAL, /. [from berb.] A book con- 
ing the names and deſcriptions of 


8, 

BALIST, {. {from herbal,]J A man 
ed in herbs, Brown, 
BARIST, ſ. I berbarius, Latin.] One 
led in herbs, Boyle. 
BELET, /. {diminutive of berb.] A 
| herb, Shakeſpeare. 
SEN T. 3. [ berbeſcens, Latio, ] 
wing into herbs, 


iD. a. [berbidus, Latin. ] Covered with 


BOROUGH, . [berberg, German.] 
of temporary refidence, 

| Ben Fonſon, 

00S. a, [herloſus, Latin.] Abound- 

wth herbs, 


BULENT, a. {from berbula, Latin.] 
taining herbs, Dis. 
WOMAN. /. [herb and woman.] A 
han that ſells herbs, Arbuthnot. 
3 [from berb,] Having the nature 


; 1 Bacon, 
. / Ibeond, Saxon.] 
number of deaſts together. 

berds are ſheep, and-oxen or Kine. 
: Addiſen, 
—— of men, in contempt or de- 
- : Dryden. 
ciently ignified a keeper of cattle, 
of ul retained in compoſition 1 as 


nerale, / 
detween princes, 


peace. 
precurſor ; a forerunner ; 


Flacks 


AD. v. 5. [from the noun, ] 
rug ia herds or companies, 


Dryden, 


HER 


2. To aſſociate, Waliſhs 
To HERD. v. a. To throw or put into a 
herd, 
HE/RDGROOM. ſ. [LV and groim.] A 
keeper of herds. Spenſer, 
HE/RDMAN, 7 /. { berd and man. One em- 
HE'RDSMAN, & ployed in tending herds, 
HERE, ad. [hen, Saxon, ] 


1, In this place, Milton. 
2. In the preſent ſtate, Bacon, 
3. It is often oppoſed to there, Spratr, 


HEREABOY/UTS, ad. ¶Lere and about.] A- 
bout this place. Addiſon, 
HEREA'FTER. ad, In a future ſtate, 
Shake . 
HEREA/FTER. ſ. A future ſtate. Addiſon. 
HEREA'T. ad. ſbere and at.] At this, 
HEREBY”. ad, — and by, | By this, 
HERE/DIT ABLE. a. | heres, Latin. ] What- 
ever may be occupied as inheritance. 
HE/REDI TAMENT, /. [beredium, Latin, ] 
A law term denoting inheritance, 
HEREDITARY, a. | bereditaire, French. ] 
Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inhe- 
ritance ; deſcending by inheritance, 
Dryden, 
HERE'DITARILY, ad. [from Bereditary.] 
By inheritance, Pope, 
HEREUVN, ad, [bere and in,] In this, 
South, 
HEREUNTO, ad. ¶ bere and into.] Into 
this. 
HEREOF. ad. [here and .] From this; 
of this, | Shakeſpeare, 
HEREO'N. ad, [here and on.] Upon this, 
HEREO'UT, 44. ¶ bere and out.] Out of this 
place. Spenſer, 
HEREMUITICAL. a. i, a deſart; be- 
remitique, French. ] Solitary; ſuitable to a 
hermit. Pope. 
HE'/RESY, ſ. [ bereſe, French 3 bæreſis, 
Latin. ] An opinion of private men differ - 
ent from that of the catholick and ortho- 
dox church. Bacon. King Charles. 
HE'RESIARCH, ſ. [bereſargue, French, ] 
A leader in hereſy, Stilling fleet, 
HE/RETICK. ſ. [beretique; Fr.] One who 
propagates his private opinions in oppo- 
fition to the catholick church. Davies. 
HERE/TICAL. a, | from beretick.] Contain- 
ing hereſy. Decay of Piety. 
= E'TICALLY. ad, ¶ from heretical, } With 
ereſy, | 
HERETO”. ad. [ here and te.] To this; add 
to this, 
HERETOFO'RE. ad. [ hereto and fore. ] For- 
merly ; anciently. Sidney. South, 
HEREUNTO, 4d. {here and unto. | To this, 


Locke, 
HEREWI'TH, ad. {bore and with.) With 
this, H:yward, 


HE'RIOT, 


HER 


EFE'RIOT. ſ. bene zild, Saxon. ] A fine 
paid to the lord at the death of a land- 
holder, Dryden, 

HE*KjTABLE, . [bæres, Latin.] A per- 
ſon that may inherit whatever may be in- 
herited, Hale, 

HERITAGE. /. [beritage, French. 

1. Inheritance; eſtate devolved by ſuc ceſ- 
ſion. Rogers, 
2. [In divinitv.] The people of God. 

HERMA/PHRODITE. /. from 10 7 and 

egen] An animal uniting two ſexes, 

HERMAPHRODVIICAL. a | from berma- 

Perodite.] Pattaking of both ſrxes. 
HERME “TIC AL. 8 a. from Hermes or 
HERME/TICK. Mercury.) Chymical. 


BERME'TICALLY. ad. | from bermetical. ] 
According to the hermetical or chymick 


ort. 
HE RMIT. y. { terpiwne. ] 
1. A ſolitary; an anchoret; one who re- 
tire: {rom jociety to contemplation and de- 
vol ion. N Addiſon. 
2. A beadſman; one bound to prey for 
another. dbakeſpeare, 
HE'RMITAGE, fe [hermitage, French. ] 
The cell or habitation of a bermit, 
Addiſon. 
HE'RMITESS. /. {from bermit.] A woman 
retired to devotion. 
- HER MVTICAL, a, {from hermit. ] Suitable 
to a hermit, 
HE'RMCDACTYL.ſ.[ izri;and Taxru®-, ] 
Her modaciyl is a root, and repreſents the 
common figure of a heart cut in two, The 
dried roots are a gentle purge, . Hill. 
HERN. /. [contrated from Heron. ] 
' HE'RNHILL. /. ¶ bern and bill.) An berb. 
HE RNIA. |. | Latin. ] Any kind of rupture. 
HERO. ſ. [ Leros, Latin.] 
1. A man eminent for bravery. Corulcy. 
2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any re- 
ſpect. 
BE'ROES<S. ſ. {from bero.] A heroine; a 
female hero. Chapman. 
HERO ICAL. @. [from bero.] B:fiiting an 
hero; heroick. ; Dryden. 
HORO'ICALLY. ad. [from hᷣeroical.] Atter 
the way of a hero, Sidney, 
HERO/ICK. a. [from Hero. 

1. Productive cf heroes. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero ; brave 
magnanimous. Waller. 

3. Reciting the acts of heroes, Comwltcy. 

HEROV/ICK LY. ad. [from beroick. ] Suitadiy 
to an hero. Miiton. 

HE ROINE. /. [from bero; bereine, Fr.] A 
female hero. - Addiſon, 

HE'ROISM. ſ. [ heroiſme, French.] The 
qualities or charatter of an hero, Broome, 

HE'RON, ſ. [beron, French, ] A bird that 
teeds upon fiſh, 


HEW 


HE'RONRY, „ [from bu 
HERONSHAW, © . i 
breed. , 
HE RPS. / Licrig.] A Cutangou! 2 
Mat ion. F, 
HE'RRI G. . [ bareng, French d 
Saxon. ] A imz!] ſea bop. 
HERS. fron. The female poſſeffire: g 
is her bou'e, this hon eit bers, 1d 
EERSE. . Lerſia, low Latin.) | 
1. A temporary monument uit 
grave, 
2. Thecarriages in which corplezaeh 
to the grave. 
To HERS b. v. a. [from the nw] 
into an herſe, (d 
BERSE'LF. pronoun, The female 
pronoun, in the oblique eaſes reve 
RE'RSELIKE. a. | horſe and like.) bu 
ſuitabie to funerals, 
To HE'RY. v. a. (be nin, dun 
guard as holy, 
HE SITAN CY. /. [from l 
ouſneſs ; *uncertainty, 1 
To HE'SITATE. v. a, le ln 
be doubtful; to delay; to pet.! 
HESITA/TION, /, [from e,; 
1. Doubt; uncertainty ; dich 
2. Intermiffion of ſpeech; vu 
bility. | 
HEST, ſ. [hpx, Saxon.] Com 
cept; injunCtion, 2 
HEFT TEROCLITE. /. I beterecli 
1. Such ncuns as vary from thee 
forms of declenſion. : ö 
2. Any thing or perſon deviating! 
common rule, | 
HETEROCLYTICAL. a. [fron i; 
Deviating from the common rut, 4% 
HE'TERODOX, 4. {#ri;& a0 
viating trom the eſtabliſhed opium) 
orthodox. WY 
HE'TERODOX.' J. An opinion pol 
HETEROGE/NEAL. a, Lega 


* 
Ll 


t78O- and 557. .] Not of the w | 


not kindred. ; 
HETEROGENE'ITY, |. [fn 

out.] | 
2. Oppoſition of nature; © 

of qualities. 

2. Oppoſite or diſſimilar paſt: 
HETEROCENEOUS ats 

Not kindred ; oppoſite ot _” 


ture. 2 
HETERO'SCIANS, / Lr 
Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall — 
as the ſhadows of us who le * 
Tropick fall at noon u to them 
To HEW. v. 4. part. hewn t 
an, Saxon. 
1. To cut LR an edged infer 
hack, ; 1 


n — bo 1 


HI 
o chop z to cut. Dryden. 


o fell, as with an _ Sand,s. 
or ſhape with an axe. 
To form pe Abe. 
To form laboriouſly. Dryden, 
ER. J. {from bew.] One whoſe em- 
ment is to cut wood or ſtone. Brown, 
AGON. . [i and la.! A figure 
6x ſides or angles; the mol eapacious 
Il the figures that can be added to each 
er without any imerſtice; and there- 
the cells in honeycombs are of that. 


m, 

A'GONAL, a. [from bexagon,] Hav- 
hx ſides, Brown, 
A'GONY, ſ. {from bexagon.] A fi- 
e of ſix angles. Bramball. 
A'METER, / it and A.] A verſe 
fix feet, ryden. 
ANGULAR. a. [& and angulus, . 
ving fix corners. Woodward. 
APOD. [. [ic and xödig.] An animal 
th fix feet, Ra 
AIK, Lic and ex.] A poem of 
lines, 

, interj, [from bigb.] An expreſſion of 
Prior. 
DAY, interj, [ for high day.] An ex- 
ton of frolick and exultation. 

F Hudibras, 
DAY. , A frolick ; wildneſs, Shateſp. 
DEGLVES. /. A wild frolick z dance, 
; Spenſer, 
TION, .. [from bio, Latin,] The act 
paping, Brown, 
Tos. /. Lbiatus, Latin. ] 

An aperturr; a breach. Mood ward. 
The opening of the mouth by the ſue- 
Mon of an initial to a final vowel. 


5 


Pope. 
ERNAL, 2. {bibernus, Latin, ] Belong- 
g to the winter, Brown, 


r, DOCCIUS. ſ. A cant word for a 
goler; one that plays faſt and looſe, 
Hud'bras. 
COUGH. /. [hicker, Daniſb.] A con- 
fon of the ſtomach producing ſobs, 
| Cleaveland. 
ICCO/UGH. v. . from the noun, ] 
0 ſob with convulfion of the ſtomach. 
De, v. n. [eorrupted from bic- 
b.] To fob with a convulſed ſtomach. 
cx A Hudibras. 


xway. | h A bird, Ainſevorth. 
7 2 


born, F þart, paſſ. of bide. Pope. 


HIDE, v. « a a 
„ . g. preter. bid; part. paſſ. bid 
. ia [hidan, Saxon.] To conceal ; 
'Dhgld or withdraw from fight or 


dowleg 
Vu. l. Shakeſpeare, 
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HIG 


T, HIDE, v. . To lye hid; to be conceal - 


ed. Poe. 
HIDE andSrx x. ſ. Any play in which ſome 


bide them: ſelves, and another ſeeks hem. 


HIDE. g. {hy$e, Saxon, baude, Dutch, 
1. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or 


dreſſed. Pepe. 
2, The human ſkin : in contempt, 

* c Dryden. 

A certain quantity of land. atton, 


HIDEBO'UND. @. {hide and bound. ] 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be bidebound when his 
ſkin ſticks ſo hard to his ribs and back that 
you cannot with your hand pull up or looſen 
the one from the other. Farrier's Dia, 
2. [In trees, ] Being in the ſtate in which 
the bark will notgive way to the growth. 
3. Harſh; untractable. Hudibras, 
Hi'DEOUS. a. [bideux, French.] Horrible; 
dreadful, Wadward, 
HI/DEOUSLY. ad. [from hideous. ] Hor- 
ribly ; dreadfully, Shakeſpeares 
HIY/DEOQUSNESS, ſ. [from bideous. ] Hor- 
ribleneſs ; dreadfulneſs. 
HIUDER, . [from the verb.] He that 
hides, hs 
To HIE, v. n, [hiezan, Saxon,} To haſten ; 
to go in haſte, Dryden, 
HI'ERARCH. ſ. [e. and den.] The 
chief of a ſacred order, Milton, 
HIERA'RCHICAL. a. { bierarchique, Fr.] 
Belonging to ſacred or eccleſiaſtical governs 
ment, | 
Hi'ERARCHY, /. I from bierarch.] | 
1. A ſacred government; rank er ſubordi- 


nation of holy beings. Fair fax. 
2. Ecel ſiaſtieal government. South, 
HI'EROGLYPH. 5 [ bierog/ypve 
HIEROG LY/PHICK, ench; legs, a- 


r 

cred, and p, to carve. ] 

1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 
was implied. Pope. 

2. The art of writing in picture. Swift. 
HIEROGLY/PHICAL.T a, [bieroghphique, 
HIEROGLY/PHICK, I Fr.] Emblemati- 


cal ; expreſſive of ſome meaning beyond 


what immediately appears. Sandys, 
HIEROGLY'PHICALLY. ad. from biere- 
lypbical.] Emblematically. Breton. 


HIERO'GRAPHY, /. [ges and 51 
Holy writing. 

HIEROPH ANT. /..[i:zopiMng.] One who 
teaches rules of religion, Hale, 

To HI/GGLE. v. 2. 
1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a bar- 
gain. Hale. 
2. Toyo ſelling proviſions from door to 
door, | 


 HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. ad. A cant word 


' corrupted from bhigg/e, which denotes any 


confuſed maſs, - Fx 
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HIG 
KUGGLER. /. [from bigg!e.] One who ſells 
proviſions by retail, | 
MIGH, . [beah, Saxon.] 
1. Long upward ; riſing above, Burnet. 
2. Elevated in place ; raiſed aloft, Locke. 
3. Exalted in nature, 


4+ Elevated in rank or condition, Dryden. 
. Exalted in ſentiment, Milton, 


» Difficult ; abſtruſe. Shakeſpeare. 
7 Boaſtful; oſtentatious. Clarendon. 
. ©, Arrogant; proud; lofty, Clarendon, 
9. Severe; oppreſſive, Bacon, 
10, Nable; illuſtrious, Shakeſpeare. 
11. Violent; tempeſtuous 3 loud. Ap- 
plied to the wind. Denban. 
12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovern- 
able. Dryden. 
13. Full; complete. Clarendon, 
24. Strong taſted ; guſtful. Baker. 


285. Advancing in latitude from the line. 

5 Abbot. 

16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the me- 
ridian. Gengfis, 

27. Far advanced into antiquity, Brown. 
28, Dear; exorbitant in price. Souib. 
19. Capital; great; oppoſed to little : as 

_ Gighb treaſon, 

HIGH. /. High place; elevation; ſuperiour 


region. Dryden. 
Os HIGH, ad. Aloft; above; into ſuperiour 
ions. den, 


HIGH-BLE/ST, @. Supremely happy. 
HI'GH-BLOWN. 2. Swelled much with 


. wind; much inflated, Shakeſpeare. 


- AVGH- BORN, a. Of noble extraction. Rows, 


t. 


AIGH-COLOURED. 4. Having a deep or 


glaring colour. loyer, 


H1GH-DESI'GNING, &, Having great 


ſchemes. | 
HIG H-FLI'ER, y. One that carries his opi- 
nion to extravagance, Swift. 
HI'GH-FLOWN.a.{ high.and fown,fromfly.] 
1. Elevated ; proud. Denham, 


2. Turgid,;z extravagant. LEfrange. 
HIGH. FLVIING. a, Extravagant id claims 

or opinions. Dryden. 
.HIG H-HE'APED, 4. Covered with high 
piles. Pope. 
'KIGH-ME'TTLED, #. Prov or ardent of 

ſpitit. n »{Garth. 
HIGH-MINDED. 2. Proud; arropant, 

; # are, 
HIGH-RE/D. 2. Deeply red, . 


- HIGH-SE/ASONED. 4. Piquant to the pa- 
Aue. 
GH. SpIRITED. 3. Bold; daring ; 


Lecke, 


lent, 


BIGH-STO/MACHED, a. Obftinate; lofty. 


» HIGH-T4'STED. 3. Guſtful; piquant. 


4 


NIC H-VI CED. . n... 


Hi LLOCk. / [from bill.] & lib 


inſo- 


HIN 


HYGH-WROUG HT. 2. Accurntchid 
HIGHLAND, [. [high and lad] 
tainous region. 4 
HIGHLANDER. /. {from bigtial} 
inhabitant of mountains, &#& 
HIGHLY, ad. [from bigb.] 
1. With elevation as to place u 
tion, 
2. Ina great degree, bs 
3. Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitinh 
| Yai 


With eſteem; with eftinmiin, 1 
HVGHMOST, 4. Higheſt ; topm, 


HUGHNESS, ſ. [from high.] 
I. Elevation above the fert 
2. Dignity of nature ; ſupremacy, 
3. The title of princes, ancien ja 

HIGH T. imperf. verb. Uſed in they, 
1. Was named ; was called. bh 
2. Called; named. Habbel 

HIGHWATER. / [bizh and un 
utmoſt flow of the tide, 71 

„3 1. (high and 19 
road; publick path, 

HI'/GH WAYMAN. y. [highway wt 
A robber that plunders on th 
road, 

HUYGLAPER. /. An herb. 

HILA'RITY. /. [bilaricor, Lain) W 
ment; gaity, 

HYLDING, . 
1. A forry, paltry, cowardly eh, 


2. It is uſed likewiſe for 2 ma 

man, | 
HILL, f. [hil, Saxon,] An dr 

ground leſs than a mountain. 


HI'LLY. a. [from 570/l.] Full of Wi 
equal in the ſurface. Howth 7 

HILT. / Thilr, Saxon] The bank 
thing, particularly of a ſword, * 

HIM, J. [ him, Saxon. ] The on? 


he. 
HI/M+ELF, pron. [him and ſe, 
1. In the nominative, be. 
2. In ancient authors, ite. W 
3 In the oblique caſes it dt r; 
ignification, | a 
HIN. ſ. IL. n] A meaſute of hes 
ews, containing about ten pins. 
HIND. - 4. compar, binder; leb 
\byndan, Saxon. ] ward; (0 
polition'to the face. 
HIND. ſ. [hunde, Ss 
1. The ſhe to a ſtag. F 
2. hine, Saxon, ] A 44 N 
3: hineman, Saxon] 4.7 


1 ul 


HIP 
2ERRIES. ſ. The ſame as raſpber- 


NDER, v. 4. [hindnian, Saxon. ] 
ru; to ſtop z to impede, Taylor. 
DER. a, [from bind.] That which 
a poſition contrary to that of the face, 
DERANCE. /. {from binder. ] Impedi- 


tz let; Rep. Atte bury, 
RER. / {from hinder. } He or that 
n hinde:s or obſtructs. May. 


DERLING. /. [from bind or binder. ] 
al rv, worthleſs, degenerate animal. 
DERMOST, 4. Hindmeft ; laſt; in the 
, Shake are, 
MOST, o. [bind and met.] The latt ; 
lag. P op. 
1 upon which a gate or door turns, 
he cardinal points of the world. 
Creech, 
þ governing rule or principle, Ter:ple. 
be off the HIN GES. To be in a ſtate 
regularity and diſorder, Tilletſon, 
OE. v. a. | from the noun, ] 
To furniſh with hing' s. 
To bend as an hinge. Shakeſpearx. 
INT, v. s. [enter, French, Skinner. ] 
bring to mind by a .li ght motion or re- 
e alluſion, Pope. 
INT zz, To allude to; to touch ſlightly 
, Addi, on, 
Uſtom the noun.] 
Faint notice given to the mind; re- 
t allyGon, | | 
Wweeeſtion ; intimation, Addi un. 
| (by>e, Saxon, ] 
The joint of the thigh ; the fleſhy part 
Ide thigh, Brewn. 
Ti have on the Hir. LA low pbraſe, ] 
ave an advantage over another 


Shake ears. 
Icom heopa, Saxon.] The 2 of 
or! ar, Bacon. 


E. v. a. [from the roun.] 
To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. Shakeſpeare, 
M12-y0p, A cant word formed by the 
plication of lep. Congr We. 
inte jeg. An exclamation, or calling 
e. A Ainſworth. 
4. i ” 
2 Nen 
FOCENTAUR, ſ. | inmoxivlavecc,} A 
* monſter, half borſe and 140 


— [vinum Hippocratis, Lat.] 
0 8 ing. 
RATES, Sleeve. ſ. A thn 
) joining the two oppoſite an- 
een piece of flannel, uſed to 
„a and decodlions for clarifica- 


I Nuincy, 


HIS 


HI' PPO GRIFF. /. [T w]ð πẽ ð bæ and voy] A 
winged horſe, ilton, 
HIPPO'POTAMUS, r and re- 
Neg.] The river horſe, An animal found 
in the Nile. J . 8 
HVYPSHOT, a. [hip and foot, ] Sprained of 
diflocatgd in Arch = L' Eftrange, 
HIYPWORT, ſ. [bi and wort.] A plant. 


To HIRE, v. 2 [ bynan, Saxon, 
1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe 
at a certain price.. Dryden, 
2. To engage a man to temporary ſervice 
for wages. '- Tſaiab, 
3- To bribe, Dryden. 


4. To engage himſelf for pay. 1 Sams 
HIRE, /. {hyne, Saxon] 

1. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe 

of any thing. 

2. Wages paid for ſervies. Spenſer, 
HI'RELING, /. {from birg.] 

1. One who ferves for wages. Sandy. 

2. A mercenary; a proſtitute. Popes 
HI/RELING, 3. Serving for hire; venal; 

mercenary ; doing what is done for money. 
RI/RER, /, [from bire,] One who uſes any 

thing paying a recompence z one who em- 

ploys others paying wages. 
HIRSU/TE, 4. [birſutus, Latin,] Rough ; 

rugged, Bacon, 
HIS. pronoun poſſeſſive. [hyp, Saxon. 

1. The maſculine poſſeſſive. Belonging to 

him, Locke, 

2. Anciently is, Racon. 
To HISS, v. 1. [ biſen, Dutch. ] To utter 

a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and ſome 

oth-r animals, Shakeſpearey 
To HISS. v. 4. hircean, Saxon.) 

1. To condemn by hiſfing; to explode. 

2, To procure hifſes or diſgrace, Shakeſp. 
HISS. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a ſerpent, 

2. Cenſure; exprefſion of contempt uſed in 

theatres, Poe. 
FIS T. interj. An exclamation commanding. 

filence. ; Milton. 
HISTO/RIAN. ſ. [biftorien, French.} A 

writer of facts and events. Pope. 
HISTO/RICAL, 2 a. {hiftericus, Latin. ] Per- 
HISTO RICK. F wining to hiſtory, Prior, 
HISTO'RICALLY. ad. {from biftorical.} 

In the manner of hiflory ; by way of nar» 

ration. Hooker, 
To HISTO'RIFY. v. a. [from biffory.] To 

relate 3 to record in hiftory, Brown, 
HISTOR!O/GR APHER, . [icogla and 

ed.] An hiftorian ; a writer of hiſ- 

tory. Spenſtr, 
HISTORIO/GRAPHY, . [ioogis and 

v.] The art or employment of an 


hiſtorian, | 
HI/STORY.\/.,f: 
Td bt, 2 
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HIV 
1. A narration of events and facts delivered 
with dignity, Pope. 


2. Narration 3 relation. Wiſeman, 
3. The Knowledge of facts and events. 


 HI'STORY Piece. /. A picture repreſenting 


. 


ſome memorable event. Pope. 
HISTRIO'NICAL. 7 a. [from biftrio, Lat.] 
BISTRIO/NICK, 8 Befiiting the ſtage; 
' furtable to a player. 
HISTRIO'NICALLY, ad, [from þiftr ieni- 
cal.) Theatrically; in the manner of a 
buffoon. 
To HIT. . 4. [bitte, Darith. ] 
1. To ſtrike; to touch with a blow. 
: f South, 
2. To touch the mark; not to miſs. 
"FD diqney. 
3. To attain; to reach the point, 
: f Atterbury, 
4. To ſtrike a ruling paſſion. Milton. 
5. To HIT off. To ſtrike out; to fix or 
determine luckily, Temple. 
6. To HiT out, To perform by good luck. 
To HIT, v. . 
1. To claſh; to collide, Locke, 
2. To chance luckily ; to ſucceed by ac- 


cident. N N Bacon. 

3. To ſucceed ; not to miſcarry. Bacon, 

4. To light on. Tillotſon, 
I. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſtroke. Sbaleſpeare. 
2. A lucky chance. Clanville. 


To HITCH, v. n. [hiezan, Saxon, or Fo- 
cher, French.] To catch; to move by 
jerks, Foe. 


To HUTCHEL, v. a, [See HaTcxer.] 


To beat or comb flax or hemp, 
HIYTCHEL, ſ. [heckel, German.] The in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beaten or 
combed, 
BITHE. ſ. [byS$e, Saxon.] A ſmall haven 
to land wares out of veſſels or boats, 
HITHER. ad. [hiSen, Saxon. ] 


1. To this place for ſome other, Milton. 


2. Hither and tbitber, to this place and 


that. 
To this end; to this deſign. Tillotſon. 


HPTHER, a, ſuperl, bith:rmeft, Nearer ; 


rowards this part, ; Hale. 
HI'THER MOST. a. [of Bieber, adv. ] Near- 
eſt on this fide, Hale. 

HIT HERTO ad, ¶ from hither,]J 
1. To this time; yet; in any time till 
now. | Dryden, 
2. At every time till now, _ Dryden, 
HI/THER WARD, 4. [bySenpeand, 
HI'THERWARDS.y Saxon. ] This way; 
toward this place, Milton. 
HIVE. . [bype, Saxon.] | 
1. The habitation or cells of bees, Addiſon, 


2. The bees iphabiting a hive, Sbaleſp. 


* 


HOB 


3. A company being together, 
To HIVE. v. a. [ from the noun,] 
1, To put into hives; to harhey, 


b 


q 


2. To contain in hives, 
To HIVE, v. n. To take ſuelter ien 
HIVER. /. { from Live.] One whopwl 

in hives, a 1 
HO, interj. [ebo ! Latin. ] A cf 
HOA, den exclamation to give u 

approach, cr any thingelſ:, Sku 
HOAR. a. j han, Saxon, ] 

1, White. ſo 

2, Grey with age. 

3. White with froſt. 
HOAR-FROST F. [boar and ffi] 

conpelations of dew in froſy mm 

the graſs. 4 
HOARD. /. hond, Saxon.] A fark 

in ſecret ; a hidden ftock ; a U 
To HOARD. v. 3. To make bon; 

up ſtore. E 
To HOARD. v. 3. To lay in bag 

huſband privily. 
HO! ARD ER. /. {from beard.] On 

ſtores up in ſecret, 7 
HO! ARHOUND f. [marrubian, l 

lant. ä 
HO/ARINESS. /. [from 549. Tk 

of being whitiſh ; the co out of c 

hair, 
HOARSE. a. [bar, Saxon.] h 

voice rough, as with a cold; hdg 

ſound. : 
HO/ARSELY, ad, [from turſs] 

rough harſh voice, : 
HO/ARSENESS. /, [from lande A 

neſs of voice, , 
HO'ARY, a. { ban, hanung, Su, 

1. White z whitiſh, 

2. White or grey with agt- i 

3. White with freft, 

4. Mouldy; moſſy; ruſty. 
HO/BNOB, This is corrvpit 


nab, | 
To HO'BBLE, v. n. [to 5, to 

bobble. 

1. Telben lame ly or a 

leg more than the other. 

2. To move roughly or un 
HO'BBLE. /. [from ihe web) 

awkward gait, 101 1 
HO/BBLINGLV. ad. [from 5” 

fily ; awkwardly; with a Þ 
HO'BBY. J. { bobereau, French. 

1. A ſpecies of hawk, 100 

2. [ Hoppe, Gotbicks] An 


tiſh borſe. : 
3. A ſtick on which boy! 5 A 


- 


, 


* 


ride. 
4+ A ſtupid fellow. 


HOG 


, . Aﬀprite; a fairy, 
_— Shakeſpeare. 
. A ſmall mortar. 

AIL. „ [from b:bby and nail. A 
ed in ſhoeing a horſe. Shakeſpeare. 
LED. a. (from bebnail ] Set with 
pls, Duden. 
( ſihe ſame with heugb.] The joint 

n the knees and feileck. ; 
K. v. a. {from the noun, ] To diſ- 
in the hock. 

{ ſ. [from Hockheim on 

RY the Main] Old firong 
| Fleyer. 


Te with mallows, 
CKLE, V. . [from bock.] To hams 


$ POCUS. [ Junius derives it from 
4 Welſh, a cheat, and poke or pocus, a 
] A juggle; a cheat. L'Eftrange, 
. A kind of trough in which a la- 
er carries mortar to the maſons. Tu, 
[AN. .. (Led and man. ] A labourer 
carries mortar, 
ANDO'D, /. A fiſh. Bacon, 
E PODGE, /. [hacb? pocha, Fr.] A 
Ley of ingredients boiled together, 
Sandys. 

RNAL, a. {bediernus, Latin.] Of 
by 


ſ. bene, French, ] An inftrument to 
bo the earth, Mortimer. 
PE. v. a. [ bouer, French. ] To cut or 
ith a hoe. Mortimer. 
Lech, Welſh ] 
The general name of ſwine, Pope, 
\ caflrated boar. 
being Hocs to a fair market. To 
vt one's deſign, Specrator. 
COTE, . [ bog and cote.] A houſe fer 
. Mortimer, 
GEREL. ſ. Atwe year old ewe. 
Ain ſroorih. 
+ f. ſotherwiſe written bo, from 
b, Dutch.] A hill; rifing ground. 
HERD, /. beg and bhynd, Saxon, a 
fr. ] A keepe- of hogs, Breome. 
GISH, a. {frum beg] Having the 
ties of an hog z brutiſhz ſelfiſh, 
Sidney, 
GISHLY, ad. ff 8.1 Giee- 
1 [from beggiſb.] Gree 
GISHNESS. /, [from booyi .] Bri 
v; . Gee * 
IS3EANS, 


BREAD, P 

0; 2 

EXXFEI. / [beg and fennel.] A 

PHEAD, . [ bez and bead, ] 

1 of liquids containing Gxty 
Arbutbnot. 


ich. 
HERB, /. ect and berb.] A plant; 


H O J. 


| Swiſh, 
HO'/GSTY. f. [hog and y.] The place iu 
which ſwine are thut to be fed. Swift. 
HO'GW ASH. ſ. [hg and waſp] The draff 
which is given to ſwine, Arbutbnot, 


2. Any large barrel. 


HOI'DEN. ſ. [boeden, Welſh, ] An ill- taught 


awkward country girl, 
To HOVDEN, v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
romp indecently, Swift, 
To HOISE. Z v. 2. [ hauſſer, French.] Ta 
To HOIST, raiſe up on high. Chapman, 
To HOLD. v. @. preter, held; part. paff, 
held or bol.en. [halban, Saxon, ] 
1. To graſp in the hand; to gripe; to 


clutch, Shake peare, 
2. To keep; to retain; to gripe faſt, 


3. To connect; to keep together. 
4. To have within. Hozfbeads bold sine. 


. To have capacity of contents; as, the. 


arrel holds ten gallons. 
6. To maintain as an opinion. Leckes 
7. To conſider as good or bad; to hold in 
re: ard, Sbake{peares 
8. To have any ſtation. Milton, 
9. To poſſeſs; to enjoy. | Knoles. 
10, To paſſeſs in ſubordination. Knoles. 
11. To ſuſpend; to refrain; be held 63 
band. Crafhaw., 
12. To ſtop; to reſtrain, Denbam. 
13. To fix in any condition, Shakeſpeare. 
14. To preſerve; to keep. Sbaleſceare. 
15. To confine to a certain ſtate; be wwas 


held in exile. Eſdras. 
16. To detain, Ads, 
17. To retaiaz to continue; be holds bis 

1 pc ſe. | Dryden, 
18. To ſolemnize; to celebrate; He holds 
a parliament, 1 Samuel. 
19. To offer; to propoſe. Temple. 


20. To converſe; not to violate, Dryden. 
21. To manage; to handle intelleuallyz 
not to intermit; be holds bis ſpeed. Bacon. 
22. To maintain; be holds bis claim. 1 Mar. 
23. To form; to plan. Matt. 
24. To carry on; to continue; Be held bis 
Way « : bots 
25. To Hor D forth, To offer to exhibit, 
ö Locke, 
26. To Hor D in, To govern by the bridle, 

27. To Hot p is. To refirain in general. 
TE Hcoter. 

28. To Hor D off. To keep at a diſtance. 
29. To HoLD on, To continue; to pro- 


tract. Saunder ſon. 
30. To Hot D out, To extend; to fireich 
forth, - Eber. 


31. To Hor p out. To offer; to propoſe, 
32. To HoLD out, To continue to do or 
ſuffer. ' Shakeſpeare. 
33. To HoLy . To raiſe aloft, Locke, 
34. To Hor D »vp, To ſuftainz to ſup- 


por t. 
5 To 
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To HOLD. v. a. 
1. To ſtand; to be right; to be without 
exception. Stilling fleet. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 
3. To laſt; to endure. Bacon. 
4. To remain unchanged; be held long in 
bis reſolution. 
$ To refrain; be held from tears. Dryden, 
To ſtand up for; to adhere ; he holds ro 
bis fi tends, | Hale. 
7. To be dependent on. Aſcham, 
8. To derive right; be holds from bis an- 
ceſtors. Dreyden. 
9. To Hor p. forth. To harangue; to ſpeak 
in publick, | L"Eftrange. 
10. To HoLD in, To reſtraĩn one's ſelf, 
41. To Horb in. To continue in luck. 
12. To HoLp of, To keep at a diftance 
without clofing with offers. Decay of Piety, 
13. To HoLp on. To continue; not to be 
Interru; ted. | Swift. 
14. To Hof D on. To proceed, 
L' Eftrange, 
25. To Hol p out, To laſt; to endure, 
16, To HoLD out, Not to yield; not to 
be ſubdued, Collier, 
37. To Hor p together, To be joined. 


Dryden. 


18. To Hol p together, To remain in 
union. Locle. 
19. To Hotp up. To ſupport himſelf, 

20. To HoLD up. Net to be foul wea- 
cher. Hudibras. 
#1. To Hor D vp, To continue the ſame 
ſpeed, Col lier . 


Dryden, 

» Cuſtody, * * SEakeſpeare, 

a 1. Hor p of @ ſhip. All that part which 

jes between the keelſon and the lower 

deck, Harris. 
$. A lurking place, 

9. A fortified place; a fort. Spenſer, 

HOLDER. /. [from bold. } 


1. One that holds or gripes any thing in 


his band, | artimer. 
2. A tenant; one that holds land under 
another. Carew, 
HOLDERFO/RTH. /. | bo/4 and forth.] Ap 
haranguer z one who ſpeaks in publick. 
Addiſon, 
HO'LDFAST, /. [ bold and faſt.] Any thing 
- which takes hold; a catch; a hook, 


HO'LDING. T [from beld.] 


1. Tenure; farm. | Carew. 


\ 


 HOL 


2. It ſometimes fignifies the wh 

chorus of a ſong, $a 
HOLE. /. [Del, Dutch; hole, Suns 

1. A cavity, narrow or long, die 
pendicular or horizontal. 

2. A perioration; # ſmall intel 

cuity. 0 | 

3+ A cave; a hollow pla 

4. A cell of an animal. 

5. A mean habitation, 

6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift, 
HO'LIDAM. ſ. Bleſſed lady, 
HO'LILY. ag. ¶ from hoh. 

1. Piouſly; with ſanclit). 

2. Invivlably z without breach, 
HO/LINESS. /. {from beh.] 

1. Sanity ; piety; religious: 


2. The ſtate of being hallowel;i 
tion to religion. 
The title of the pope, 
HO/LLA, interj. ¶ bela, French] | 
uſed in calling to any one at a u 


To HO'LLA, v. #. [from the d 
To cry out loudly, | 
HO'LLAND, /. Fine linen made 

land, | 
HO'LLOW. a. I from bole] | 

1. Excavated; having, void ſpite 

not ſolid. N 

2. Noiſy; like ſound reverberatl 

cavity, | [ 

3. Not faithful; not ſound; with 

appcars. | 
HO LLOW. . 

1. Cavity; concavity. 

a. Cavern; den; hole, 

3. Pit. : F 

4. Any opening or vacuity, 

5, Paſſage z canal. 
To HO/LLOW. . a. [from the nw 

make hollow; to excavate, V3 
To HO'LLOW, v. n. To ſhout; 
HO'LLOWLY. ad, [from bel 

1. With cavities, | 

2. Unfaithfully ; iofincercly; 


ly. 
HO'LLOWNESS. /. ih 2 
1. Cavity z ſtate of being be, 


2. Deceit; iplincerity 3 treacde r 
HO/LLOWKOOT, /. [www 


4 plant. ; A th 

HU'LLY. /. [boley®, Saxons ON 

HO'LLY HOCK. ſ. {boliboy wa 
mallow. 

HO'LLYROSE. ſ. A plant 
HOLME. . ahi 
I. 2 or beume. lbolne, 

ri ver iſland. 


HOM 


AUST, ſ. [. and ral“. A 
ſacrifice. 5 Browne. 
The old preterite and participle 
of belp. 3 Shakeſpeare. 
N. The old participle pailive of 

Bacon. 
TER. [beolrreſi, Saxon. ] A caſe 


jorſeman's piſtol. Butler. 
. holr, — A wood. Gibſon, 
, 8, bali, Saxon, ] 
nd; pious; religious. Shakeſpeare, 
lowed ; con: crated to divine uſe, 
| Dryden. 

Fourth. 
red. Shakeſpeare, 
THURSDAY. ſ. The day on which 
Kenton of our Saviour is commemo- 
ten days before Whitſuntide. 
WEEK. ſ. The week before Eaſter, 
DAY. [, [bely and day.] 

e day of ſome ecclefialtical feſtival, 
nniverſary feaſt, Knolles. 
day of gayety and joy, Shakeſpeare, 
time that comes ſeldom. den, 
GE. ,. [hommage, French; boma- 
low Latin, 
ice pai4 and fealty profeſſed to a 


re; immaculate, . 


ign or ſuperiour lord, Davies. 
briſance ; reſpect paid by external ac- 
Denham. 


MAGE, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ence by external action; to pay ho- 
to; to profeſs fealty. 
GER, / [bommager, French. ] One 
holds by homage of fome ſuperiour 
| Bacon, 
J. ſham, Saxon, ] 
1s own houſe ; the private dwelling. 
lis own country, Shakeſpeare. 
de place of conftant reſidence. Prior, 
ted to a ſubſtantive, it ſigulfies do- 


Ick. Bacon. 
ad. [from the noun. ] 
d one's own habitation, 


. Loc te. 
d one's own country, | 
dle; to one's own breaft or affairs, 

Wake. 

d the point deßgned. Sander ſon. 

mn to a ſubſtantive, it implies force 

caey, Stillingfleet. 
0 RN. a. ¶ bome and born, ] * 


= ; natural, Donne, 
omeſtick ; not foreign, Pepe, 
b. . bone and bred.] 

Aire ; natural. Hammond. 
N poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; 
j uncuſtivated. Dryden. 
meſtick ; not foreign, Spenſer, 


4. [bome and felt. Inward 3 


EFELT 
- Pope, 
A ad, [frag Gomely.) Rudely ; 


HON 


HO/MPLINESS. ſ. [from bomely,] Plain- 
neſs ; rudeneſs. 

HO'MELY, 3. [from bome.] Plain; home- 
ſpun ; not elegant; not beautiful; not 
fi ne; coarſe, South, 

HO/MELY. ad, Plainly ; coarſely ;-rudely, 

HO/MELIN. ſ. A kind of fiſh. Ain worth, 

HOMEM 4/DE, a. ¶ bome and made.] Made 
at home, Locke, 

HO'MER, ſ. A meaſore of about three 

1ats, 

HOMESPUN. 3. [home and ſpun.] 

1. Spun or wrought at home; not made b 
regular manufactures. Swift, 


2, Not made in foreign countries. 
Addiſon, 
3. Plain; coarſe; rude; homely; inele- 
gant. _ Sandy, 
HOMESPUN. ſ. A coarſe, inelegant ru- 
ſtick, Shakeſpeare, 
HO'MESTALL.7 f,. [ham and rreve, 
HOMESTEAD. © Saxon.] The plate of 
the houſe. Dryden, 
HO'MEWARD, 7 ad. [ham and peend, 
HO/'MEWARDS, Sax0n.] Toward 

home; toward the native place. 

HO'MICIDE, ſ. [ bomicidium, Latin.) 
1. Murdering; manquelling. Hooker, 
2. Deſtruction. Dryden. 


3. [ Homicida, Latin.) A murderer ; | a 
manſlaver, | 
HOMICVDAL. 2. [from bomicide, ] Murder. 

ous ; bloody, Pope, 
HOMILE'/TICAL, a. [6aAnrin3;.} Social; 
converſible. Atterbury. 
HO MILV. . AA.] A diſcourte read to 


a congregation, | Hammond, 
HOMOGENEAL. ? a. [542y913;, ] Have 
HOMOGE'/NEOQUS, 5 ing the fame nature 

or principles. Newton, 
HOMOGE'NEALNESS, ' 6 Participa - 
HOMOGENE'ITY, -: tion of the 
HOMOGE*NEOUSNESS. ſame prin- 


ciples of naturez fimilitude of king, 

| Cheyne, 
HO'MOGENY. ſ. [5ozea.] Joint nature. 
y Pics 


acon. 
HOMO'LOGOUS, a. Lee.] Having 
the ſame manner or proportions, 
ROMO'NYMOUS, a. — Deno- 
minating different things; equi vocal. 
HOMO'NYMY, y. L.] Equivoca- 
tion; ambiguity, 
HOMO/TONOUS, 8. [54074®». ] Equable 1 
ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a conſtant 
tenour of riſe, ſtate, and deelenſion. 


HONE. , Chan, Saxon.] A — 
a raſor Tu fr. 


To HONE. v. u. [honzian, Saxon, ] To 
pine; to long, 
A HONEST, 


HON 
- HONEST, a. [ honefus, Latin.] 


1. Upright; true; fincere, Watts. 
2. Chaſte. SLakeſpeare, 
3. Joſt; righteous; giving to Every man 
his due, : 
HO'NESTLY. ad. | from hone}. ] 
1. Uprightly; juftly. Ben Jonſon, 
2. With chaſtity; modgftly, 
HO'NESTY, . [ honeftas, Latin. ] Juſtice ; 
truth; virtue; purity. | emple, 
HO NIED. a. | from borey, ] 
1. Covered with honey, Milton. 
2. Sweet; luſcious. Shakeſpeare. Milton, 
BONEY. J. [hun, Saxon, ] 
1. A viſcous ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or 
yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſolu- 
ble in water; and becoming vinous on fer- 
mentation, inflammabte, liquable by a gen- 
tle heat, and of a fragrant ſmell. Of ho- 
ney, the fineſt is virgin honey, the firſt 
produce of the ſwarm, The ſecond is 
thicker than the firſt, often almoſt ſoli“, 
procured from the combs by preſſure ; and 
the worſt is the common yellow honey, 
Hill. Arbutbnot. 
2. Sweetneſs ; luſciouſneſs. Shakeſpeare, 
3. A name of tenderneſs; ſweet; ſweet- 
neſs. Shakeſpeare, 
To HO'NEY, v. n. [from the noun. | To 
talk fondly, Shakeſpeare, 
. HO'NEY-BAG, ſ. [bhorey and bag. The 
a boney bag of the bee is the ſtomach. Grew, 
HO'NEY-COMB. /. [benq and comb. } The 
cells of wax in which the bee ſtores her 
honey. Dryden. 
HO'NEY-COMBED., a. [boney and comb.] 
Flawed with little cavaties, Wiſeman, 
HO/NEY-DEW. ſ. | Loney and dew.] Sweet 
de w. a Garth, 
- HO'NEY-FLOWER, /. [melanthus, Latin.] 
9 A plant. 5 
83 ONAT: L boney and grat.] An 
inſect. | 
HO/NEY MOON, /. Bo- ey and moon ] The 
firſt month after marriage. * Addiſon. 
HO'NEY-SUCKLE. /. Woodbine, SHakeſp, 
- HO/NEYLESS, 3. [trom boney.] Without 
honey- Shakeſpeare, 
AYE EY-WORT, ſ. [cerinthe, Latin.] A 
plant, 


. HO'NORARY. a. [bonerarius, Latin. ] 


1. Done in honour. Addiſon, 
2. Conferring honour without gain. 
_. Addiſon, 
HO/NOUR. ſ. [honer, Latin.] 
I. Dignity; bigh rank. 
2. Reputation; fame. Bacon, 


3. The title of a man of rank. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Subject of praiſe. Shakeſpeare. 
5. Nubleneſs of mind; magnanimity. 


To HO'NOUR. v. a. { bonoro, Li 


HO NOURABLE. a, 


HO'NUUR ABLENESS, / [ina 


HO/NOURABLY. 4d. I ſun l 


HO/NOURER. /. [from bor] 


HOOD, in compoſition, is cem 


HOOD. ſ. Thod, Saxon.] 


To HOOD, v. a, | from the nous] 


3. To cover. , 
HO/ODMAN's Blird. ſ. A fl 


7 HO'/ODWINK. . 4. [bw# 


H Oo 


8. Dipnity of mien. 
9 Glory; boaſt, 
10, Public mark of reſpell, 
11. Privileges of rauk or lik 


12. Civilities paid, 
13. Ornament; decoration, 


J. To reverence; to regard vid 
tion. 
2. To dięnify; to raiſe to prealach 
: Lende 
1. IIluſtrious 3 noble. a 


2. Great ; magnauimout; gems 


3. Conferring honour, 
4. Accompanied with tokengef 
5. Requiting reſpec, 
6. Without taint z without pat 


7. Honeſt ; without intentiad 


8. Equitable, 


ble.] Eminence; magnificent 
ſity. 


1. With tokens of honour, 
2. Magnanimouſly ; generouly 
3. Reputably ; with exemptis 
proach. 


honours ; one that regards with 


Saxon had, in German beit, in 
It denotes quality; charaRer; N 
hood; chiſdbood. Sometimes If 
eollectively: as, brotherhood, 10 
nity. a 


1. The uf per covering of 4 
head. 

2. Any thing drawn upon the 
wrapped round it, | 
3 8 put over the brain 
4. An ornaments] fold ih A 
the back of a graduate. 


1. To dreſs in a hood. 
2, To blind, as with 2 hook, 


the perſon hooded 1s 0 catch 
tell the name. 
1. To blind with ſomething? 
eyes. Sidrey. Shake pe 
2, To cover; to hive. 


3. To deceive; 0 impoſe vp 


The 


HOOF, /. [her, Sen,] 1: 
ſubſtance on the feet ol | 
mals, 


4 5 | | Rogers, 
6. Reverence j; due veneration. Shakeſp, 
7+ Chaſtity, Shakeſpeare, 


1 1 


HOO 


BOUND. 4. f beef and beund.) A 
i is ſaid to be boof-bound when he has a 
* in the forefeet, occaſioned by the dry- 
2nd contraction or narrowneſs of the 
ns of the quarters, which ſtraitens the 
ners of the heels, and oftentimes makes 
horſe lame, Farrier's Di#. 
K.. [hoce, Saxon. ] 

Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold. 

The curvated wire on which the bait is 
ig for fiſhes, and with which the fiſh is 


peed, Shakeſpeare, 
A ſnare z a trap. . Shateſpeare, 
A fickle to reap corn. Mortimer. 


An iron to ſeize the meat in the cal- 
Spenſer, 
with. 

Pope. 
The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt, 
Hoox, [in huſbandry.] A field ſown 

years running. Ainſworth, 
Hook or Crook, One way or other; by 
expedient, Hudibras, 
DOK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To catch with a hook, Addiſon, 
To intrap; to enſnare, 
o d 28 with a hook, Shakeſpeare, 
To faſten as with a hook. 
0 be drawn by force or artifice. 

| Norris, 
RED. a, ſfrom book.] Bent; cur- 
d, | Brawn. 
REDNESS. /. from booked ] State 
Ing bent like a hook, 
NO'SED, 3. { book and noſe ] Having 
aquline noſe riſing in the middle. 


Shakeſpeare, 
. / [boep, Dutch.] 2 
Lay thing circular by which ſomething 


ls bound, particularly caſks or barrels. 
he whalebone with which women ex- 


An inſtrument to cut or lop 


their petticoais, Sevift. 
Any thing circular, Alain 


0b. v. 4. {from the noun, ] 
o bind or encloſe with hoops, 
Shakeſpeare. 
to ſurround, 
Shakeſpeare, 
v0P. v. v. [from wwopyan, Gothick 3 
ter, French.] To ſhout 3 to make 
_ dy way of call or purſuit, 
p. D. 4. 


dencircle ; to claſp ; 


o drive with a ſhout, 

4 Y by a ſhout, 

_ 28 boep.} A cooper; one 
NG-COUCH. J. [from beep, to 


. A 
J Ge cough, fo called 


Shakeſpeare, 


* *. [bt, Welſh, ] 
VS eye. Sidrey. 
* an owl, Shake/; care. 


HOP 


To HOOT, v. a, To drive with noiſe and 
ſhouts. 
HOOT. ſ. [ bac, French ; from the ver». ] 
Clamour z ſhout, Glanville, 
To HOP. v. n. [hoppan. Saxon. ] 
t. To jump; to ſkip lightly. Dryden. 
2. To leap on one leg. Albot. 
3. To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs 
nimble than the other. Dryden. 
To move; to play. Spenjer. 
HOP. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. A jump; alight leap, 
2. A jump on one leg. 
. A place where meaner people dance. 
HOP. ſ. bop, Dutch.] A plant, 
To HOP. v a. [from the noun.] To im- 
pregenate with hops, Arbutbr:t, 
HOPE, ſ. [hopa, Saxon. ] 
1. ExpeRation of ſome good; an expe Ha- 
tion indulged with pleaſure. Fob. Locke, 


2. Confidence in a future event; or in the 
future conduct of any body, Shakeſpeare. 
3. That which gives hope. Shakeſpeare, 
4. The object of hope. Dryden. 


HOPE. ſ. Any Qoping plain between the 
ridges of mountains. Ainſꝛortb. 
To HOPE, v. n. [(from the noun. ] 
1. To live in expectation of ſome good, 
Taylor. 
2. To place confidence in futurity. Pſalms, 
To HOPE. v. a To expect with defire, 
Dryden, 
HO/PEFUL. a, [bope and full.] 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 
pramifing, Bacons 
2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 
ſucceſs, ' Boyle. Popes 
HO/PEFULLY. ad. [from bopeful.] 
1. In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope. 
Clarendon, 
2. With hope z without deſpair. Clanv. 
HO'PEFULNESS. ſ. [from beef] Pro- 
miſe of good ; likelihood to ſucceed. 


Wittons 
HOPELESS. a [from b-fe.] 
1. Wanting hoe; being without pleafing 
expectation. | Hookers 
2 Giving no hope; promiſing nothing 
pleaſing, Shakeſpeare. 
HO/PER. ſ. [from bepe.] One that has 
plesſing expectations. Swift. 
HO/PINGLY. ad. from heping.] With 
hope; with expectation of good. Hammond, 
HO'PPER. ſ. [frem hop.] He who hops or 
jumps on one leg. 
HO/PPER S. [commonly called Scorch bp - 
pers.] A kind of play in which the actor 
hops on one leg. 


HOPPER. ſ. [ſo called becauſe it is always 


bopping.] | 
1. The bor or open frame of wood into 
w hich corn is put to be ground, GCrew. 

3 O 2. A 
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HOR 


2. A baſket for carrying ſeed, 

HO RAL, 4. {from boa, Latin,] Relating 
to the hour, pcs Prior, 

BOU'RARY. 4. [beorarius, Latin, ] 

1. Relating to an hour, Hudibras, 
2. Continuing for an hour, Brown. 

HORDE. ſ. A clan; a migratory crew of 

eople. Thomſon, 

HORIZON. . [eig.] The line that ter- 
winates the view, Ihe horizon is diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſenſible and real ; the ſenſible 
horizon is the circular line which limits 
the view; the real is that which would 
bound it, if it could take in the hemi- 
ſphere. 

HORIZONTAL. a. [ Ferixontal, French. ] 
1. Near the horizon. : Milton. 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 

Arbuthnot, 

HORIZO'NTALLY. ad. [from horizontal. ] 

la a direction parallel to the horizon. 


Bentley, | 


HORN. /. [Burn, Gothick; hopn, Sax. | 
1. The hard pointed bodies which grow 
an the beads of ſome graminivbrous qua- 
drupeds, and ſerve them for weapons. 
f Bentley. 
2. An inſtrument of wind-mulick made of 
horn, Dryden. 
3: The extremity of the waxing or wain- 
ing mon. . Dryden. Tbom ſon. 
4. The feelers of a ſmull, Shakeſpeare. 
5. A drinking cup made of horn. 

6. Antlerof a cuckold, Shakeſpeare, 
81 Hon x mad. Pechaps mad as a cuckold. 

— 5 . A kind of fiſh, 

HO RN BEAM. /. [horn and beam, Dutch.] 
A tree. 

HO'RNBOOK, /. [horn and bock.] The 
firſt book of children, covered with horn to 
keep it unſoil-d, Locke. Prior, 

HO'RNED, a, {from Horn.] Furniſhed with 
horns. . Derbam, 


HO'RNER. ſ. [from hern.] One that works | 


in horn, and fells horns. Grew. 
HO'RNET, /. ſhypnerts, Saxon. ] A very 
large ſtrong ſtinging fly. Derbam. 
NO RNFO OT. a. | horn and foot. ] Hooted, 
HORNOWL. ſ. A kind of owl. 
| Ainſevorth, 
HO/RNPIPE. /. [horn and pipe.] A country 
dance, danced commonly to a horn. 
3 Ben Fonſon, 
HO RN STONE. . A kind of blue ſtone. 
HO/NN WORK. ſ. A kind of angular for- 
tification, 
HO/RVY, . [from born. ] 
2. Made of horn. 
2. Reſembling horn. 
3. Hard as horn ; callout. 


Arbutbrot. 
D den. 


— 


HO R 


HO'ROGRAPHY, .. fa b 
1 88 of the . eng 
OLOGE. + | Borologiun, Lit 
HO'ROLOGY, 5 fd — — 
3 at, a clock; a watch; u 
glaſs. | [ 
HORO'METRY, . [za and url 
art of meaſuring heurs, ba 
HO'ROSCOPE. . [%2/01000-,] Thy 
figuration of the planeis at the boyd 
birth, Drummny, Iy 
HO/RRIBLE. a. [herribilir, Lat.] bai 
ful; terrible; ſhocking ; hideous; um 
ous. as 
HO'RRIBLENESS, f. [ from len 
Dreadfuloeſs ; hideouſne(s ; territkak 
HO'RRIBLY, ad. {from borrible.) 
1. Dreadfully ; hideouſly, 2 
2. To a dreadful degree, 
HO'RRID. a. [ horridus, Latin. ] 
1. Hideous; dreadful ; ſhocking, Sh 
2. Shocking; offenſive; unplealng by 
3. Rough; rugged, * 
HO'RRIDNESS, J. [from borrid,| 
ouſneſs; enormity ; roughneſs, Hum 
HO/RRIFICK. 2. [borrificus, Lat.] a 
horrour. | | 
HORRI'SONOUS, a, [ berri lai 
Sounding dreadfully. C 
HO'RROUR, . [herrer, Latin,] 
1. Terrour mixed with deteſtaton 
| 


2. Gloom ; drearineſs, h 
3. [In medicine.] Such a ſhudiray 
quivering as precedes an ague-fit; il 
of ſhuddering or ſhrinking. 
HORSE. f [honr, Saxon. ] ; 
1. A neighbing quadroped, uſed t 
and draught and carriage. ; 
2. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, f 
a fingular determination, for horſh 
men, or cavalry. . 
3. Something on which any thiag 
ported. 3 
4. A wooden machine which ſon 
by way of puniſhment. 4 
5. Joined to another ſubſtantive, f 
fries ſomething large or coarſe : 0 
Face. a face of which the featu'ti# 
and indelicate. 
To HORSE. v. 4. [from the nou 
1. To mount upon a horſe, 
2. To carry one on the back, 
3. To ride any thing. 
4. To cover a mare. = 
HORSE BACK. J. [horſe and bat 
ſeat of the rider; the ſtate of ben 
horſe. _ 12 
HORSE REAN. ,, [boſe and 
ſmall bean uſually given 0 


1⁰¹ 


HOR 


RSEBLOCK. ſ. [horſe and Bleck.] A 
lock on which they climb to a horſe. 
RSEBOA'T. . [barſe and boat. ] A 
it uſ-d in ferrying borſes. 
RSE BOY. /. [horſe and boy.] A boy 
pployed in dreiling horſes; a ſtableboy, 
Knolles. 
RSEBREAKER. ſ. [borſe and break. ] 
ne whoſe employment is to tame houſes 
the ſaddle. Creecb. 
NSECH ESN UT. ſ. I borſe and cheſnut.] 
tree. Miller. 
RSECOURSER. ſ. [horſe and coarſer.] 
One that runs horſes, or keeps horſes 
r the race, 
A dealer in horſes, Wiſeman, 
RSECRAB. /. A kind of filh. Ainſw, 
RSECU'CUMBER. ſ. | borſe and cucum- 
r.] A plant. Mortimer. 
RSEDUNG. /. ¶ berſe and dung.] The 
erements of horſes, Peacbam. 
RSEEMMET. ſ. [borſe and emmet.] 
nt of a large kind. - 
RSEFLESH, ſ. [borſe and fleſb.] The 
þ of horſes. acon, 
RSEFLY. ſ. [borſe and fly.] A fly that 
ing horſes, and ſucks their blood, 
RSEFOOT, ſ. An herb. The fame 
Ith coltsfoot, Ainſworth, 
RSEHAIR, ſ. [horſe and Hair. ] The 
ir of horſes, Dryden, 
RSEHEEL, ſ. An herb. 
RSELAUGH, ſ. {borſe and laurgb.] A 
d violent rude laugh, Pope, 
ELEECH. /. ¶ bor ſe and leech. ] 
A great leech that bites horſes. Shakeſp, 
A farrier, | 
WELITTER, ſ. [borſe and litter. A 
riage hung upon poles between two 
drſes, on which the perſon carried Hes 


dg, Maccabees, 
RSEMAN, ſ. [horſe and man.] 
Une ſkilled in riaing, Dryden, 


One that ſerves in wars on horſeback, 

þ A rider; a man on horſeback. © Prior. 
REMANSHIP, JS. [from borſeman.} 
- art of riding z the art of managing a 
wie, Watton. 


SEMATCH. / A bird. Ainſcvertb. 
. J. Lberſe and meat.] Pro- 


WU | 
> rge coarſe mint. 
Pen. A laręe muſcle. Bacon, 
0 LAY. [, [ borſe and play.] Coarſe, 
Sep ore Play: ryden. 
N. / {horſe and pend.] A 
nor WA, / mY ] 25 
* CE. ſ. {borſe and race.] A 
Wien ot horſes in running. Bacon, 


SERADISH, /, [terſe and radiſp. ] A 


RSEMARTEN, . A kind of large dee. 


HOS 


roo! acrid and biting; a ſpecies of ſcurvy- 


graſs. Flyer. 


HO RSESHOE. /. ¶ borſe and ſpoe.] 
1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 
horſes. Shakeſpeare, 
2. An herb. Ainſworth, 

HORSESTEA'LER, ſ. [horſe and fteal.} A 
thief who takes away horſes, Shakeſpeare, 

HO'RSETAIL. ſ. A plant, 

HO'RSETONGUE. . An herb. Ainſes. 

HO/RSEWAY, /. {b:r/e and wa-] A way 
by which horſes may travel, Shakeſpeare. 

HORTA'TION, ſ. ¶ bortatio, Latin. ] The 
act of exhorting; advice or encouragement 
to ſomething. 

HO/RTATIVE, ſ. [from borter, Latin.] 
Exhortation; precept by which one incites 
or animates, | Bacon. 

HO'RTATORY, a. [from Hortor, Latin. ] 
Encouraging , animating; adviſing to any 
thing. 

HO'RTICULTURE. /. | hortus and cultura, 
Latin. ] The art of cultivating gardens. 
HO'RTULAN, a. [ bortulanus, Latin. ] Be- 

longing to a garden, Evelyn, 

HO/SANNA. ſ. L.] An exclamation 
of praiſe to God, Fiddes. 

HOSE, /. plur. boſen, [hopa, Saxon. ] 

1. Breeches Shakeſpeare, 
2. Stockings; coverings for the legs. Gay, 

HO/SIER. ſ. [from beſe.] One who ſells 
ſtockings. Soift, 

HO/SPITABLE. 4. [ hoſpitabilis, Latin.] 
Giving entertainment to ſtrangers ; kind to 
ſtrangers. Dryden. 

HO'/SPITABLY, ad [ from beſpitable.] With 
kindneſs to ſtrangers. Prior, 

HOSPITAL. f. [bopital, French; boſpita- 
lis, Latin, ] 

1. A place built for the reception of the 
fick, or ſupport of the poor. Addiſon. 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment, 

HOSPITA'LITY. /. [ hoſpiralite, Fre nch. J 

The practice of entertaining ftrangers. 
Hooker, 

HO/SPITALLER. ſ. [ hoſpitalrrius, low 
Latin; from pit One reficing in an 
hoſpital in order to receive the poor or 
ſtranger. Ayliqe. 

To HO SPTITATE. v. 4. {beſpitir, Latin. ] 
To reſide under the roof of another. Grew. 

HOST, , [e, French; boſpes, boſpitis, 
Latin, | | | 
1. One,who gives entertainment to anvther, 
2. The lancla:d of an inn. Shakeſpeare. 
3. [ From boſlis, Latin. } An army ; num- 
bers aſſembled for war. Shakeſpeares 
4. Any great number. Shakeſpeare. 
5 ern. Latin. ] The; ſacrifice, of the 
maſs in the Romiſh church. 

To HOST, v. n, [from the noun, ] 

3102 


1 


1. To 


:!:... ——_—_ 


Har 


1. To tike up entertainment. 

Shale ſpeare. 
2. To encc unter in battle. Ni ton. 
3. To review a body ef men; to muſter. 


HST AG E. J. ſeſlane, French. ] One given 


in plecge or ſ-curity for perirmance of 


conditions. Arbutbrot. 
HOSTEL, 7 /- Fb:Bl, b:felerie, F.. 
HO/STECRY. An inn. 


H2>STESS. ſ. bee, French.) A ſemale 
a hoit ; a woman thzt gives entertainment, 
HO STESS-SHIP. ,. [from bleſs.) The 
character of an hoſteſe. Shaleſſeare. 
HO/STILE. 4. baßtili, Latin,] Adveric ; 
oppoſite; ſnitable to an enemy, Dryden. 
HOSTVLITY. / {b27ilize, Fr. from b:fiile.] 
The practices ct an open enemy; open 
war z cpoofiiion in war, Haywa- d. 
HOSTLER. ſ. bofzlker, from beſtel, Fr.] 
Oae do has the czre of horſes at an ion. 
Spenſer. 
HO'STRY. ,. ſcorruptet from betelrg.} A 
plzce where the horſes uf gueſts arc kept. 
HUT. @. [x. Sax5n. ] 
1. Having the vower to excite the ſenſe 
of heat; contrary to cold; fiery. 
New, 
2. Lufful; lewd, Sbale peare. 
3. Violent; furious ; dangerous, 


Clarend:n. 

4. Ardent; vehement; precipitate, 
er bam. 
5 E-ger; keen in deſire, Like. 


6. Fiquant; zcrid. 
HO'TBED. ſ. A bed cf earth made hot by 


the fermemation of dung, Bac, 


HOU 


HO'TSPURRED, a. 


[ from ber 
ment; h; he dy. , 


's 


HOVE. The preterite of baut. L y 
H* VEL. ſ. [diminutise of rr, = 
Saxon. | 1 21 
1. A ſhed open on the fdes, ind an m 
overhead, ny en 


2. A mean habiration; a cui, 
7, HO VSL. ». a. {trom the wwlt 
ſnelter in a hovel. 20-08 
HO'VEN. part. fa [from bas, l 


ſweli-d ; tomefied 1 


To HO ER. v. n, [be, ts 1aym 
Walch. E, 
1. To hang in the air overreat, By *r 
2. Ie ftand in ſuſpenſe or id 
3. To wander about one place. 4 
HOUGH. ſ. [ha, Saxon. | 44 
1. The lower part of th- twig, && tak 
2, { Hut, French] An in 
| uy. 5 $17 
Te HOUGH. . 4. [ com the nou.) pt 
1. To hamftiing ; to aifable by curing 44 
finews of the bam. » * ; 
2. To cut up with an hugh cr he fo f 
HO'ULET. /. The vulgar ane 8 92 f 


ow!, 


HUULT. /. [heir, S3202.] 4 0 
word, g 
HOUND. /. 40 


[hund, Saxon] 4 a 


in the chaſe, 
Te HOUND. v. 4. { from the nou.” | 

t. To ſet on the chace. * 

2. To hunt; to purſue. Ln 
HUN DF ISH. /[. A king of il. 
HOUNUSTONGUE. |. M 


A neee 


HOTBRACINEO. 2. bee and brain.] Vio- A plage. n 10 
lent; vehemen:; furious. HO UND TREE. „ A kia of it * 
HO TCO“ CKLES. ſ. { baztes cageil es, Fr.] 4 10 
A play ia which one covers his eyes, ana HOUP. ſ. [upups, Latin.) T*. "ory 
gueſſes who ſtrikes tim. Arbutbece, HOUR, ſ. veure, -rench ; birt, wi — 
HO THE DED. 2. bt and head.] Veh 1. The te -fourth part of mn El 
ment; violent; pzFiunate. Arbathnee, day ; the ſpace of fxrty m P * 
HO"THOUSE. f. ft and Haaſe.] — 
1. A bagnic; a place to ſweat and cup in, 2. A particular time. . —_ 
2. A brothel, Ben Jan 24. 3. The time 23 marked by the 1 3 
HO TLY. ed. {from Br.] i 0 
1. With beat ; not ccldly. HO'URGLASS. , ¶ ban and f 4 28 
2. Vielen ly; vehemeatly. SiAxey. 1. A laß filed with fand. d 7 3 
3. Lnitaily. Dram. ning throngh 3 narrow lle, a = 
HOT MCU/THED. . ſ bee and tb] time, 12 * 
H-acfirong ; angovernable. Dryden. 2. Space of time. 10 _ 
BOINESS. J. | irom Se.] Heat; vickace; HOURLY. . { from bear. Humer by 


fury. 
HOI TCHPOTCH. ſ. fbarke en ache, Fr] 
A mingled haft; 2 miztuce. Camden. 
HO TSPUR. , E nd [pare] 
2. A man iolent, paſſiogate, precipitate 
and heady. Barts. 
2. kind of pes of peedy growth. 
| Ms timer, 


HOUSE. ,. [her, $4293} 


aitel J 
ed * 
HO'URLY. ad. [from buur-] pol 
gently. h * 
HO URPLATE. þ kau and 9 ® 
dial; the plate on which the hou! 
by the hand of 2 clock art inc 


done every hour ; frequent; 


24 


HOU 


lace verein a man lives z a place 
na 32009, aits, 
I place of bose. Shakeſpeare. 
en in ai religions or Racions per- 
bye n cn n. Addiſon. 
manzer of living ; the table. 

rien of 2 planet in the heavens, 2 ro- 


„coal gerad. Stillieg feet. 
ily of anceſtors, Ceſcendanis, and 
t; rice, D: z4en, 


body of the parliament 3 the lords or 
21 colle&ively confidered, 
: Kir Charles, 
SE, v. a. {from the _ 
harbour ; £0 za mit to refidence. 
eker; to keep unser A r-of, 
Evelyn. 
SE. v. 8. 
uke helter; to keep abe de; to re- 
Staleſpeare. 
b £112 2n aftrological ſtation in the 
4 Dryden. 
NRar KER. .. {houſe and breat. ] 
*; dne who makes his war 1nt9 
's fel. L' Eftrar ge 
BREA'KING. f. ¶ bes ſe and — 
", 4 77. 
DOC, . ( ba an dog.] A mattif 
nad the hog'le, Addiſon. 
E4OLD. ſ. le ſe an bald.] 
ih living together. Sbaleſpeare. 
n fe; domefick mainz zemen'. 
Shakeſpeare, 
* ved in the manner of an adjectise, 
h domefick ; belonging to the fa- 


As, 
HOLDER. ,, [from Beuſebeld.] 
pr of 2 famille, Maerbe w. 


AOLDSTUF?, .. [boutheld and 
Parntace of any houſe ; ofrenfils con- 
Mr a fimily., L*Efr2-ge. 
KEEPER. . "Ee 2nd bers 
ve2014er ; mafter of a family. 

20 nes in plenty. I artun. 
e hett muck at home, 

: Sabeſpeare. 
an ſervane that bas care of a 
p 45: ruperintend; the fervan's, 
| Ch23:; rave. 
CET OTA * 
8. &, [booſe and beep.} 

K * 206 * 's - : 
e wie? ts 2 family, Ca-. 
Fou * f 
. J. Heſpitality; liberal 
ul tade. Fri 
b { ſhoot 0 l 
„ ert, $220, ] The holy 
el. 
L . 5, 
„em the nonn.} To 
We the evcharift. Boch the 
ande nerd 2re obſale- e. 


27 þ (baſe 194 lb.] 
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den og 


A vant, 


HOW 

HO/USELESS. 2. [from b:ue.] Without 
abode; wanting habitation, Meß. 

HO'USEM AID, / { bouſe ant maid.) A maid 
em loved t» ke-p the houſe clean, Swift, 

HO/USEROOM, /. { buſe ace room. ] Place 
in a houſe, Dryden. 

HO/USESN SIL. ſ. A kind of ſnail. 

HO'USEWARMING. / [| houſe and warm. ] 
A feaſt of merrymaking on gvying into a 
n houſe, 

mn, * and wife ] 
1. The mifireſs of a {amily, Pope, 
2. A f-male e onom i ſt. Sprnler, 
3- One Killed in females boafinee, Albion 

HOYUSEWIFELY. 2. from houſewife. | Skil- 
ld inte afts becoming a Hou eite. 

HOUSE ELV. ad. [from the noun. ] 

Vith"the economy of 2 houſewife, 

HO USEWIF EAT. . [from buſewiſe.} 
1. Domeſick or temale bufinels j; men ge- 
men”, Chapran. 
2. *emale eo mY. Tay e. 

H /US!NG. |. {ir-m boule.] 

1. Quantity of inhavited boilding, Craurt. 
2. from bruſeaux, Frenen,} Cloth ri. 
f nelly uſed to keep off dirt, now addel to 
Ales 28 ornamental, | 

HYU3LISNG. a. { from houſe. ] Provided for 
entertainment at firſt entrance into 2 Houle; 
Houſewarming, Steer. 

— [from 6:uſcaux, Fr.] Houfings. 

HOW. ad. fn, 280. 

1. Ts what degre:, Bey ie. 
2. In what miner, L Efirange. 
3. For whit ten; for whit cane. 
Stateſprave, 
4 By what wein. 4. 
5. In war te. Dryten, 
6. I:  uſ-d in 2 ſenſe marking proportion 
or correſpondence 5 by Row much a mans is 
wiſer, by ſo much be ſpauli be better, 
Hayward. Bertlry, 
7. It is moch uſed in excians tion ; and 


ben be tall d, ye Gedi, how be ui 


tal. Lee, 
— = ad. bw b: it.] Nesertne- 
HOC BE. le's , ho with Ringing ; yory 
however, Not now in vofe. Hasle. 


HOWDY'E. { comradt:d from bow d:. 
In what Fete 19 ur health. er. 

HOWEVER. ad. (b and ever.] 
1. In whaifoever manacr 5 in whathoerer 
degree. Soaleſpeare. 
2. At all events; happen what wiil ; at 
least. Tillerſor. 

3. Nevenkeleſs; notwichflanding ; 
S$wif. 


Ts HOWL. . 3. [age, Duich ; , 


Litin.] 
1. To cry as 2 wolf or dog. Shrigſpeare, 
2. To atter cries is duerels, Sb p 


3. To 


H FE 


3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
4 It is uſed poetically of any noiſe loud 
and horrid. | 

HOWL. g. [from the verb.] 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. Sift, 
2. The cry of a human being in horrour, 
HOWSOUE'VER. ad. | boro and ſoever.] 
1. In what manner ſoever. Raleigh, 
2. Although. Shakeſpeare. 
To HOX. v. a. [from hog, Saxon. To 


hough ;z to hamftring. Knolles, 
HOY. 7 [ bo, old French.] A large boat 
ſometimes with one deck, Watts. 
HU/BBUB. /. Atumult; a riot, Clarend. 


HU/CKABACK, /. A kind of linen on which 
the figures are raiſed, 
HU/CKLEBACKED. a. | hocker, German, a 
hunch,] Crooked in the (toulders, 
KU'CKLEBONE, ſ. {from bucken, Dutch. ] 
The hipbone. 
HU/CKSTER. bock, German, a 
HU'CKSTERER.y pedlar.] 
2. One who ſells goods by retail, or in ſmall 
quantities. Soath, 
2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 
To HU'CKSTER. v. n. {from the noun. ] 
To deal in petty bargains, - Swift, 
To RU'DDLE. v. 2. [probably from beod.] 
1. Togereſs up cloſe ſo as not to be diſ- 
covered ; to mobble, 
2. To put on careleſ:ly in a hurry. Sevife, 
3. To cover up in haſte, 
4. To perform in a hurry, Dryden. 
To throw together in confuſion, Locke. 
T» HU'DDLE. v. a. To come in a crowd or 
=:  ,, TR Milton, 
HU'DDLE, , [from the verb.] Crowd 


tumult; contuſion, Addiſon, 
HUE. ſ. [hiepey Saxon. ] 
1. Colour; oye, Milton. 


2. [ Hud, French. ] A clamour; a legal 

, purſuit, Arbutbnot. 

NU ER. f. [ber, French, to cry.] One 
whoſe bufineſs is to call out to others, 

8 Carew. 

HUPF., ſ. {from beve or b:wen, ſwelled, ] 

1. Swcll of ſudden anger or arrogance, 

Hudibras. 

2. Awretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion of 


bis own value, South, 
Te HUFF, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſwell ; to puff. Gree, 


2. To heQorz to treat with inſolence and 
a rogance. 

To HUFF. w.n, To bluſter; to ſtorm; to 
bounce. Scutb. Otævay. Roſcommon, 

HU /F FER. ſ. [from b.] A bluſterer; a 
bu)ly. : Hudibras, 

HU'FFISH. a. from buff. ] Arregant; in- 
ſolent; hedtoring. 

HU“ FFISHLV. ad. [from b»f5þ.] With ar- 
x0gant petulance, 


HUM 


HU'FFISHNESS. JS. Petulance 
noiſy bluſter, | 
To HUG, v. a. [he zun, dun 
1. To preſs cloſe in an eminge 
2. To fondle ; to treat with teak 
3. To hold faft, 


4 


RUG. f. [from the nog. ] (lo ank 
HUGE. a. [ boogh, bigb, Duck]! ind. 
I, Vaſt; immenſe, vole 
2. Great even to deformity ert blog) 
HU GELV. ad. [from lage.] a 
1. Immenſely ; enormouſly, | 3 
2. Greatly; very much. / Tt 
HU/GENESS, /. [from buy:] rn 
bulk ; greatneſs, " 
HU/GGERMUGGER, /, [co rr. 
haps from bug er morcker, h 
dark. Morcker in the Dani i dly ; 
. whence murky.] Secrecy ; H. 
vg bi 
HU'GY, 4. [See Hues. ] Vi 4 
huge. f 
HUK E. ſ. [ bugue, French. ] Ac prov 


HULK. f. [bulcke, Dutch ; bu 

1. The body of a ſhip, 

2. Any thing bulky and uni 
To HULK, v. 4. To exenterite: 8 
A hare, 
HULL. ,. [ bg, Gothick, too 

1. The buſk or integument of u 

the outer covering. 

2. The body of a (hip ; the bulk. 
To, HULL. v. a. {from the noun, 

to drive to and fro upon the v 

ſails or rudder, 
HU'LLY. a. {from Bull.] Siliqu 
HU'LVER. g. Holly. 

To HUM, v. a. | banmeln, Dvd) 

7. To make the noiſe of beet, 

2. To make an inarticulateah 

ſound, . 

3. To pauſe in ſpeaking 309 

1oterval with an audible enifas 

4 To ſing low, ch 

5. To applaud. Approbation 2 

monly expreſſed in pudlick Wal 

hum, about a century 380. 
HUM. ſ. [from the verb. I 

1. The noiſe of bees or inſets 

2. The noiſe of buſting crook 

3. Any low dull noiſe. 

4. A pauſe with an articulate 


$5. In Hudibras it ſeems oel ford 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe 4 
HUM. interj. A ſound imply19s 
deliberation. . 
HU'MAN, 2. | humans, Latin] 
1. Having the qualities of i l. 
2. Belonging to a man. 8 
HUM A NE. : [ Dumaines 1 
civil; bencvoleat; ky” 10 


HUM HUM 


LY. of, [from be mane.] Kindly; HU'MID, 3. [ bumidus, Lat.] Wet; moiſt; 
ELV. ad. Shakeſpeare. wary. Newton, 
jd nature. < 4 HUMIDITY. /. [from bumid,] Moiſture, 
IST, g. — ay ? or the power of wetting other bodies. Ig 
r5 a gram . : differs from fluidity, depending altogether 
ITY, /. [Sumamtas, as" | on the congruity of the — — 
nature of man. ate hal 27 of any liquor to the pores or ſurfaces of 
_ the colle * ſuch particular bodies as it 1s capable of ad- 
Ind. 


bering to. Quincy. 
= e e HUMILIA'TION, ſ. French. ] . 
g 1 


ANIZ E. v. a. [bumaniſer, Fr.]! 1. Deſcent fiom greatneſs; act of humility, 


44 


— — 


| . 8 Hooker, 
- n z to make ſuſceptive —— 2. Mortification; external impreſſion of fin 
bs ace, 4 kind.) The And unworthineſs, Milton, 
4 IND.. [Suman an l Pete. . Abatement of pride. Swift, 


T% HUMILITY, ſ. [bumilice, French,] 
Lad, rom men. nerbury. 7+ Fierdem from pride ; modeſty z not r- 


dly ; with good nature. Pate. RY Hooker. 


| ; 2. Act of ſubmiſſion, | Davies, 
E = [om ** HUMMER. . [from bum.] An applauder. 


| , HU/MORAL. a, | from humour. ] Proceed- 
1 len, French; _—_ ing from humour... Harvey, 
HU'MORIST. ſ. { humorifta, Italian, 
eds modeſty not 23 1. One who conducts himſelf by ls own 
Finn Crenkey« fancy; one who gratifies his own humour, 
bk. e, (from the adjeQtive.] 2. Gade who has violent and peculiar paſ- 
RY a ſions. Bacon, 
ſake bundle! to make fu HuuoROus. 4 [from umonr,] 
cruſh; to break; to ſubdue, Milton, . — 
make to condeſcend. Locke. 1, Full of groteſque or odd imayes, 


bring down from an height. Addiſon. 


© 


cd 


Hakewill, 2 W irregular, Dryden, 
g A 3. Pleaſant ; jocular. 
1 . ord re HU'MORUUSLY. ad. [from bumoreus.] 


EREE, / An herb, Ainſworth, 4 With of 22 5 7 Swift, 

TTT 

ENESS, , [from bumble.] Bumi- Ficklenels ; capricious levity. 

dlence of pride. —— HU a6" ME. a» [from bumozr, ] 

2 1 rom ik ] Ons that : : 0d 4 5 m_—_ a 
u „ 0 * 

EMUUTHED.. «. umble and a ELY. ad, [from bumorſome. ] 

Mud; meek, Sbaleſpeare. eeviſhly; petulantly, 

ELAN r.. A ſpecies of — HU /MOUR. 7. [ bumor, Latin, ] 


en 1. Moiſture. Ray. 
ES. J. Entrails of a deer. N 2. Ihe different kinds of moiſture in man's 
an, [from bumble,] Humble. wx phlegm, blood, choler, and —_— 
um! ty. KY * . 1 ton, 
V. ad, {from bumble.) 7 3. General turn or temper of —_ 
out pride; with humility, idney. 
„ Aua. 4“ Preſent diſpoſition, 5044. 
i wg without elevation, 5+ Groteſque imagery ; jocularity; merti- 
4. rom bum dr ne, D I ment. 
j fopid, pi — 6. Diſeaſed or morbid diſpoſition, Temple. 
FT, 0 v. 4. [bumeo, Lat.] 2 Petulance; peeviſhneſs, South, 
ECTATE, To wet; to moicten, 8. A trick ; a practice. Shakeſpeare. 
tA TION, . Lbumectation, French. ] 9. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclina- 
» of wetting; moiſtening. Breton. tion. Bacon 


* [ bumerus, Latin,} Being. To HU/MOUR, v. 2. [from the noun. ] 

paz alder. Sharp, 1. To gratify j to ſooth by compliance. 

C "Haney [bumi and eubo, Lat.] Sbaleſpeare. 
* ground, Brerball, 3. To fit; to comply with, Addiſon. 

HUMP, 


HUN 


HUMP. /. [corrupted perhaps from Blmip.] 2. T6 purſue or ſearch, 


A crooked back. Tatler, 
HU'MPBACK. ſ. ¶ hump and back.] Crook - 
/ ed back; hieb ſhoulders, Tatler. 
2 a Having 4 crooked 
back. [7 
To HUNCH. v. a, [buſch, German.] 
1, To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts, Arb. 
2. | Hecker, a crooked back, German. ] To 
crook the back. Dryden, 
HUNCHBA'/CKED. #2. [hunch and back.] 
Having a crocked back. Arbutbnot. 
HUN DRED. 3. [bund, hun dned, Saxon] 
The number conſiſting of ten multiplied by 
ten. | Shakeſpeare 
HU'NDRED, f. 
1. A company or body conſiſting of an 

- hundred. Artuthnot. 

2. [ Hundredum, low Latin.) A canton or 

', diviſion of a county, perhaps once contain- 
ing an hundred manors. Bacon. 

HU'NDREDTH, 2. [hundnevnreog'pa, 
Saxon,] The ordinal of an hundred. 
HUNG, The preterite and part. paſſ. of hang. 
Dryaen. 
HUNGER, /, [hungen, Saxon. ] 

1. Deſire cf food; the pain ſelt from faft- 
ing, Arbuthnot. 
2. Any violent defire. Decay of Piety. 

To HU'NGER. v. n. [from the noun, ] 

1. To feel the pain of hunger. Convley, 

2. Todefire with great eagerneſs. Milton, 
HU'NGERBIT, a. [ hunger and bit.] 
HU/NGERBIT TEN, & Pained or weaken - 

ed with hunger. Milton. 
HU/NGERLY. a. [from bunger.] Hungry ; 
in want of nouriſhment, Shakeſpeare. 
HU'NGERLY, ad, With keen appetite. 
Shakeſpeare. 
HU'NCERSTARVED, 2. {hunger and 
ſarved. | Starved with hunger; pinched 
by want ot food, Dryden, 
HU'/NGERED. a. [from bunger.} Pinched 
by want of food. Bacon. 
HU'NGRILY. ad, [from bungry.] With 
keen appetite, Dryden, 
HUNGRY, a, [from hunger. ] 

1. Feeling pain for want of food. Lecke. 

2. Not fat; not fruitful ; not prolifick ; 

more diſpoſed to draw than to impart; 

uſed of lands, or perſons, Mor timer. 
HUNKS, /. {hunfaur, ſordid, Iſlandick. ] A 

covetous ſordid wretch; a wiſer. Adaiſon, 
To HUNT. v. a. [hunven, Saxen. 


1. To chace wild animals, Addiſon, 
2. To purſue ; to follow cloſe. Harvey, 
3. To ſearch fer. Spenſer, 


4. To direct or manage hounds in the chace, 


Addison. 
Te HUNT, v. n. 
2. To follow the chace. Sbaleſpeare. 


Hur 


HUNT. . [from the verb.] 
1. A pack of hounds, 
2. A chace. 
3- Purſuit, 

HUNTER. /. [from bunt.] 
1. One who chaces animals fr 
2. A dog that ſcents game u þ 


prey. 
HU'NTINGHORN, /, [ bunting ul 
A bugle; a horn uſed to cheer the 
HU'NTRESS. ſ. [from bunter,) A 
that follows the chace. 
HUNTSMAN. T [hunt and un 
1. One who delights in the d 


2. The ſervant whoſe bufineh h 
the chace. 15 
HU'NTSMANSHIP, /, [from la 
The qualifications of a hunter, 
HURDLE, ſ. {t-ynoel, Saxon] by 
of ſticks woven together; ac 
HURDS. ſ. The refuſe of hemp u 
To HURL. v. a, [from bur, » 
down, Iſlandick.] 
2. To throw with violence; 9 
petuouſly. J 
2+ To utter with vehemence, lug 
to make an howling or hideous nul 


3. To play at a kind of game, 
HURL. /. [from the verb.] Tun 
cammotion, 
HU'RLBAT, /. a bet.) Want 
HU'RLER, ſ. [from url.) One thi 
at hurling, 
HU'RLWIND. / Thur and c]! 
wind; a violent guſt. 


BU RL. ſ. Tumulz em ol 
HU'RLYBURLY. | buſtle, K Ml 
HU'RRICANE. „ [buracth, N 


HURRICA'NO. 8 A violent fat 
as is often experienced in the d 
miſphere, 4 

To HU'RRY. v. a. [bed, 
Saxon. ] To haſten ; to put ing 
tion and confuſion. 

To HU/RRY, v. #, To more n 
cipitation, 3 

HU RRV. ſ. [from the verd. - 
precipitation; commotion. g 

HURST, ,. {bynrt, Saxon. 
thicket of tices, 

To HURT. wv. 4. preter. II » 
J bawe hurt. hynr, uoubete, | 
1. To miſchief ; to bar” * 
2. To wound; to paia by ome 7 


HURT. /. from the vetb. ] 
2. Harm; miſchief. 


2, Wound or bruiſe, 11 a 


HU S 
ER. /. Crom burt.] One that does 


FUL, 4 [bart and full.) Miſchie vous; 
ſeious. Dryden, 
FULLY. ad. [from burtful.] Mil- 
dolly; perniciouſly. _ 
FULNESS. .. [from burtful,] Mit- 
wwſeſs; perniciouſneſs, _ | 
RTLE, o. 5. [beurter, French. ] To 
iſh; to ton againſt any thing; to 
, Sbakeſp. 
RTLE. a. To move with violence 
pecvoſity. enſer. 
LEBERRY, . [biort bar, Daniſh.] 
wy 3 whortleberry, 

FLESS. 4. {from burt,] k 
nocent ; harmleſs; innoxious ; doing 
m. | Spenſer, 
eceiving no hurt, 


L&SSLY, ad, [from buytleſs. ] — 1 


arm. . 
LESSNESS, ,. [from burtleſs,] Free- 
from any pernicious quality, | 

AND. /. [bo/sband, maſter, Daniſh, ] 
he correlative to wife; a man married 
oman. . Locke, 
de male of animals. Dryden. 
economiſt ; a man that knows and 
ſes the methods of frugality and 


tiller of the ground; a farmer, 
BAND. v. 4. (from the noun. ] 
D ſupply with an huſband, a 
Shakeſpeare, 
manage with frugality, Shakeſp, 
d till; to cultivate the ground with 
management, Bacon. 
NDLESS, 2. {from bu/band.] With- 
huſband, Shakeſpeare, 


: er. 
WAN. /. [baſband and man.] 
do works in tillage, Broome, 


NDRY, /. [from huſband. 
Vlage; manner of cultivating land. 
Bnft; frogality ; parfimony, Swift, 
ſe of domeſtic affairs, Shakeſpeare, 
ater], [ Without etymology. ] Silence ! 
I! no noiſe . Shakeſpeare, 
8, (from the interjection.] Still; ſi- 
quiet. Shakeſpeare, 
A, v. a. [from the interjeRtion ] To 
I; to be filent, Spenſer, 
H. v. a. To fill; to filence; to 
de appeaſe, Otwway, 
Mup, v. 6. To ſuppreſs in lence; 
- t be mentioned. Pope. 
ONEY, fe [huſo and money.] A 
to binder information. Swift, 
0 . Caleb, Dutch,} The outmoſt 
of fruits. Bacon, 


NDLY, a. {from buſband,] Frogalz 


- HYD 


« HUSK. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To fitrip 
off the outward antegument, | . 
HU'SKED. a: {from b.] Bearing ah buff 
covered wich an huſk. 
 HU/SKY, 4. {from buf.) Abounding' in 
* huſks, Phillips. 
HU'SSY. ſ. [corrupted from ons A 
ſorry or bad woman, * * Joutbern, 
' HU'STINGS. ſ. [hupring, S*xo0n. ] A coun- 
eil; a court held, Wann 
7 HUS TLE. v. a. [perhaps corrupted from 
burtle.] To ſhake togetber. 
HU'SWIFE, f, {corrupted from bouſexvife. 
1. A bad manager; a ſorry woman, Sate. 
2. An œconomiſt; a thrifty woman. 
. - . Shak . 
To HU/SWIFE. 'v. a. [from the noun. Ic To 
manage with economy and frugality; - 


HU'SWIFERY. / [from buſwife.] 


1. Management good or bad. 5 
2. Manzgement of rural bufineſs commit- 


* 
* 


* 


8 * 


4 
* 


ted to women, Tuſſer. 
HUT, ſ. [ huvre, Saxon; bute, French IA 
poor cottage. Swift. Thomſon, 


HUTCH, — hpacca , Saxon 2 buc be, Fr. . 
A corn ca | ——_ 
To HUZ Z. v. . To buez z to murmur, © 
HUZZA', interj, A ſhout; a cry of scela- 
mation, | L'Bftrangt, 
To HUZZ A/. vw. 3. [from the interjeQion,} 

To utter acclamation, ' King. 


To HUZZ A/. w.a, To receive or attend 


with acclamation. Addiſon, 
HY/ACINTH. ſ. [Us/z19®,] K 
1. A flower. 5 
2. The byacinth is the fame with the Jah 
lyncurins, It is a leſs ſhewy gem than any 
of the other red ones, but not without its 
beauty, though not gaudy, Ir is ſeldom 
ſmaller than a ſeed of hemp, or larger than 
4 nutmeg. Hill. 
HYACUVNTHINE, 2. dd Made of 

hyacinths, * | & 
HY/'ADES, : ſ. Id ae. ] A watery eonſtella - 
H ö 


Y'ADS, tion. Dryden, 
HY/ALINE. 3. [N..] Glaſſy; cryſtal. 
line, Milton. 


HY*'BRIDOUS, a. [38g ;bybride, Latin,] 
Begotten between animals of different ſpe - 
cies, ' Kay. 

HYDA/TIDES. /. — öde.] Little tranſ- 
pare at bladders of water io any. part: moſt 
common in dropfical perſons. Quincy. 

HYDRA. ſ. A monſter with many heads 

- flain by Herew/es D 

HY/DR AGOGUES. ſ. Id and ayw y- 

 dragogue, French.] Such medicines as Ce- 
| cafion the diſcharge of watery humenrs, 

- which is generally the caſe of the ſtronget 

- catharticles, - Quincy. 

* P _ . HYDRAWY 


x 
HYM 
e [nuns 
HYDRAU'LICAL, 2 a. [from bydraulichs.] 
HYDRAILICK. 
vevonce of water through pipes, Derbam, 
HYDRAULICKS. . (ödaę, water, and 
Awe, a pipe.] The ſcience of conveying 
water through pipes or conduits, | 
HYDROCE'LE. /. [udgcxnmm ; tydrecele, Fr.] 
A watery rupture, - 
HYDROCE/PHALUS, f. Ib and xn$2- 
av} A dropſy in the head. 
HYDROGRAPHER, fe Il wg and peages, a] 
Ons Who draw maps of the fea,” + Boyle. 
HYDRO'GRAPHY. / [ive and vpn. 
— Deſcription of the watry part of the terra- 
queens g 
HYD OMANCY. . Lü dg and Glia-] 
Prediction by water. | Ayliffe. 
HY/DROMEL, /. leder and pb] 2 
and water. — 
HYDRO'METER. 7. 2 _ Kites, ] 
An iaſttument to mealure the extent of 
water. 
HYDRO'METRY. . { and Miro. 
.Thde-a& of ie $0 ne of new] 
HYDROPHO'BIA. /. Id.] Dread of 
. water, 1 incy. 
HYDAOPIOR, "F *_ Udcomini;. } Dropli- 
HYDRO PICK. diſeaſed with ex · 
avaſated water. A- butbnot. 


ROS TA“ TIC AL. 8. Ic de and carbs. ] 


. Relating to hydrofiatickas taught by _ 

Miaticks, F 
HYDRUSTA/TICALLY, 4d. "ys 

fatical,) According to hydroftaticks, 


| Bentley, 
 HYDROSTA/TICKS;, , Löst and call; 

arigue, French. ] The ſcience of 

” _— ing fluids, or weighing bodies in 
uyidg . 1 


HYDRO!TICK, hk lian. ] Purger of water 
or phlegm 
e, French; —— — 


NV. AN. 1 E 


HY'/ENA. An animal like a wolf, 


 HYGRO/METER, ſ. Ide end — 


= inſtrument to meaſure the degrees 
_ ,* TArbutbnet, 
HY/GR SCOPE. L. loge end onevis. ] 
An inſtrument to thew the moiſture and 
dryneſs of the air, and to meaſure and 
eſtimate the quantity of either, Qyincy, 
BYM.-/-A ſpecies of dog. re. 
HY'M N. / (pam }- 
1. The god of marriage. 

. Tbe virginal membrane. 
HYMENE'AL. 2 / [vnira;®-] A mar- 
HYMENE/AN, riage- ſong. i Pope. 
HY MENF/AL. 


4. Peitaining to marriage. 
e hut), 692e 
le, Fr. 4785 2 a _ 


pen er. 


misſtick ſong, or ſong of 
2 deirgz. 


Relating to the con- 


To HY P. , a. {from bypoebindiats) 1 


Arhatbnot, 
' HYPE'RBOLA, /. [inp and Bally] 


HYPERSARCO'SIS. J. N 


5 * 5 . 
HYP 

To HYMN... a, 1 T 
ſong; to worſhip 2 . ul 
To HYMN. . u. To fing "pda 


tion, 
HY'MNICK, a, det.] Relain ti 


make melancholy ; z to diſpirit, 
HY/PALLAGE, / [vaMayn,] 4 
by which words change their taſa ua 
other. 

HY PER. . 4 hypereritick. 


ſeftion of a cone made v plane, bly 
the axis of the ſection inclines tothe 
ſite leg of the cone, which in the wal 
2 parallel to it, and in the amen 


8 
HY'PERBOLE. /. IV ννν. 1 i 
rhetorick by 1 en N 
or decreaſed. beyond the exact un 
was ſo gaunt, the caſe. of a fh 
manfion for bim. Shakelpeare, 
HYPERBO/LICAL, a. {from 
HYPERBQ'LICE. 7g 
1» Relongiog to the hyperboli. 
2. { From byperbole,] Exaggerating #1 
2 beyond fact. 
HYPERBO'LICALLY, ad, [fron 
lical.] 
1. In form of an hyperbole. 
2. With exaggeration or extenaam 
þ Haran,. a, L 
forma, Lat.] Having the ſon, 
the form of the hyperbola. 
HYPERBO/REAN, a, IH 
Northern. 
HYPERCRITICK, |. [iny 1d 47 
A. 8 exact or copious E 


HYPERCR TICAL. 6. [from 
Critical beyand vſe. 

HYPERMETER. J [my wit 
_ thing greater the lan 


— 


The growth of fungous 0f provi eb 7 
HY/PHEN, /. Coons. ] A noteof co 


as, vir-tue, ever living. | 
HYPNOTTICE: ſ. Id.] A 

that induces ſleep. 
HYPOCHO/NDR ES, . le 


two retzions lying on each 
enſiſormis, = thoſe of the ids, an 


of the breaft, which 2 in obe 
and in the other the ſpleen. 9 
b 


HYPOCHONDRYACAL þ + 

HYPOCHONDRVACK. 
elancholy j diſordered in _ 

$. Producing melancholy. 


9228 


. „ e e - 


1. N 


— 
E 


Rur 


OCIST. /. Tuninicy: An inſpĩſſated 
ice 10 RG a and heavy, 


POCRI/TICK. Didembling ;z inſin- 
tere; appearing differently frum the reality. 
POCRI/TICALLY. ad. [from bypecri- 
„„. With dimotion; without fin- 
WE eerity. Government of the Tong ue. 
PUGA'STRICK. 4, [io and vg. 
Seated in the lower part of the belly, Vie. 
POGE'UM. /. b and 9.]' A name 
which the ancient atchitecti gave to cellars 
and vaults, Harris 
PO'STASIS. f. [Swicarg,] 

1. Diſtiact ſubſtance, 

2. Perſonality, A term uſed in the doe - 
ride of the Holy Trinity. Hammond. 
EYPOSTA'"FICAL, 4. [bypofatique, Fr. 
ina bye] e 

1, Conſtitutive ; conſtituent as a diſtin in- 
predient, _ f Boyle. 


1 
4 


bY iſtringent medicine. . , 
J PO/CRISY, /. (2 rife, Fr, U Tingio is. ] 
WDiGadtion with regard to the moral. or 
3 ligiqus character. Dryden. Swift. 
 POCRITE. / [det.] A diſſembler 
WW morality or religion. Phillips, 
POCRI/TICAL, 7 4. [from bypverire. ] 
2 


a= 


| JAB 


| is in Engliſh co 
and conſooant, 
as. fine, thine, which is uſually marked 
dy an e final g or « ſhort ſound, as fin, 
thin, Prefixed to # it makes a diphthong 
of the ſame ſound with the ſoft i, or double 
t, ee { thus feld, yield, are ſpoken as feeld, 
d Subjoined to a ore it makes them 
loog, as fail, neigh, The ſound of I before 
mother i, and at the end of a word, is al- 
. by y. I conſonant has in- 


ſays 
bly the fame found wi L 
kant, a3 jade, NEE 


both as a vowel 


l r perſona}, [ite Gothick ; 1c, Sazon,] 


Len. me; plural we, gen. wn, 


1. The pronoun of the firſt perf; 
is mote than once, * W 


or or n 8 
To JA'BBER. "2, Fe {gobberen, Dutch.] To 
Münk 3 wift. 
KER. ſ. [from jabber.] On 
alks — A — K 7 


# z fine ſhining black colovr when broken. 


vowel has a long ſound. 


re, K 


HYS 


2, Perſonal; diſtinctly perſonal, 

HY POTENU'S8E, ſ. (un:}41vra. ]- The line 
that ſubrends the right angle of a right» 
angled triangle z the ſubtenſe, Locke, 

HYPOTHE'SIS. /. [CH,.] A ſuppo- 
ſition; a ſyſtem formed upon ſume principle 


not proved. b. 
HYPOTHE'/TICAL. 2 . {yporbetigne, Fr. 
HYPOTHE'TICK. - trom bypotbefie. ] 

lacluding ſuppoſition 3 g 

. * 477. 


HYPOTHR/TICALLY. ed. {from bypetbe- 


rica]. Upon ſuppolition z conditionally, 


4 et From the Saxon bypre, a 
HERST, 5 - 99% ns 


HY/SSOP. g. [Du, Lat.] A plaw. it 
hath been a 2 diſpute whether the hyſſop 


* 


commonly known is the ſame which is men- 


tioned in Scripture, | Milton. 
HYSTE/RICAL,. ' 
HYSTERICK, lic de. 


1. Troubled with fits 3 diſordered in the 
tegions of the womb, Hart 
2. Proceedizg from diſorders in the womb. 
HYSTE/RICKS, /. [dci] Fits of wo- 
men, ſuppoſed to proceed from diſorders ia 
the womb. 
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J. 


JAC 


JA'CENT. . Lare, Latin.] Lying at 
length. Mottos. 


JACUNTH. / {for air, as Jeruſalem for | 


Hieruſalem. f 

1. The ſame with byacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 
proaching to a flame colour, or = deepeſt 


amber. ar vod ard. 
AC 5 . , rencn. 
J 1. Su 1. of Job. Sbale peare. 


2. The name of itftruments which ſupply 
the place of a boys as an inſtrument to pull 
off boots. pct ' Watts, 

3. An engine which turns the ſpit. Wilkins. 
4. A young pike, ' , Mertimers 
5. [ Yaque, French. ] A cost of mail. 


6. A cup of weged leather. Deyden. 
7. A small bowl thrown out ſot 4 mt to 


the bowlers, k | entley « 
3. A part of the muſical inſtrument called 
a virginal, | Vacon. 


37 2 9. The 


8 Hayward. | 
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9. The male of animsis. 
10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſxoorth,_ . 


11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip, 
n Auiſworib. 
12, A cunning fellow, __,  Cleaveland, 


3 R 


Arbutbior, 


| JACK Boots. ſ. Boots which. ſerve, as ar- 


— * 


mourc 


JACK by che Hedge. J. An herb. Mortimer, | 


ACK Pudding. ſ. [jack and pudding. } A 
zani; a merry Andrew. Guardian, 
Jack with a Lantern, ſ. Au ignis fatuus. 


JACKALE/NT, J. A ſimple ſheepifh fellow. 


\ : N Shake); 76. 
JACK A'L. /. [chacal, French. ] A ſmall ani- 
mal ſuppoſed to ftart prey for the lion. 
JA*CKANAPES, .. jc and ape.] 
1. Monkey; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. Arbuth, 
JACKDA*W, /. A cock daw ; à bird taught 
to imitate the human voice. Watts, 


 JA'CKET. /. [jzcquer, French. ] 


K 


- JADE. ſ. A ſpecies of the jaſper, 


Te JADE. . a. To loſe ſpirit; to fink, 


; JAGG: þ 
JAGO. 4. {frem jogg.] Uneven 


1. Vitious; bad, as an horſe, 


1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat, 


Spenſer, my 


2. To beat one's JACKET, is to beat the 
man. | | L' Eflrange, 
JA'COB': Ladder. ſ. The ſame with Greek 

valerian; an herb, "Ik 
JACOB's Staff. /. 

1. A pilgrim's ſtaff. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger, 

3. A croſs ftaff;; a kind of aſtrola be. 
JA'COBINE. /. A pigeon with a high tuft. 
JACTITA'TION, /. [ja&iro, Loa.) 

1, Toſſing; motion; refilefineſs, Harvey, 
2. Act of boaſting, | 5 
JAcULATTION. * Latin.] The 

act of throwing miſlive weapons, Milton. 

JADE. . 

1. A horſe of no 
worthleſs nag; 
2. A ſorry woman. 


ſpirit x 2 hired horſe; a 
Swift. 
0 JADE. Vs. 4. | from the noun. ] 

1. To tire; to haraſs ; to difpirit ; to weary, 


J ; 8bakeſpear e. 
2. To overbear; to cruſh; to degrade. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
3. To employ in vile offices. Shakeſpeare, 


4. To ride; to rule with tyranny, , Sbaleſp. 
Seutbe 


S outbern, 
I. Eftrangc, 


JA'DISH, 4. [from jade.] 


2. Unchaſte; incontinent, _ - 


To AGG. vw. . gage, flits or holes, 


- "Welſh, ] To cut into indentutes; to cu; 
into teeth like thoſe of a ſaw. 


or denticulation. « 


culated Addiſen. 


JA/GGEDNESS, , [from i 


JAN LER. / NM fem jangle,] & 
JANIZARY, J. [a Turkith wlfl 


altsr._ 


. the verb.] A protuberance 
R 


Z deati- X 


"FAR 


ot being denticulated ; uneven 
JAIL J. [geote, French.] Ap; 


- Jon. 
JAILBIRD, 1 [Jail and bird.] Ou 
been in a jail. 
JA'LLER, f. [from jail.) The ba 
priſon, . 
TAKES,./. A houſe of office, 
JA*'LAP. ſ. [jalap, French; jalvin 
Latin. ] A firm and ſolid root, off 
ſmell, and of an acrid and nad 
It had its name jalapium, or jay, 
. Xalapa, a town in New Spin, 
excellent purgative where ſerow 
. are to be evacuated, 
JAM. ſ. A conſerve of fruits boiled u 
gar and water, 
JAMS. g. [ jambe, French.) Ani 
on either fide, as the poſts of a 


IA'MBICK, /. [iambicu, Latin] N 
compoſed of a ſhort and long hl 
nately. 8 

To JA/\NGLE, v. 3. [angle Freak, 
altercate ; to quarrel z to bicker i 

To [A\NGLE, v. a, To make u b 


tuneable, 
chattering, noily fellow. 
the guards of the Turkiſh ks 


JA'NNOCE, g. Oat bread, 
JANNTY, a, [gentil, French. ] Show 
tering. 
JA'NUARY, . [ Fanuariuy Latin) 

month of the year, © l 
JAPAN. ,. [from Japas in Ae. 
varniſhed and raiſed in gold ani u 
To JAPA'N, v. 4. [from the denn 
1. To varoiſh, to embellich wid 
raiſed figures, / 

2. To black ſhoes, Alov obne 
JAPA/NNER, J. [from japan] 
1. One ſkilled in japan woll - 


To IAR. v. 3. ; 
J To atike together with a kid 


rattle, 
, To firike or 
. Toclaſhy to interfere; 10388 
tion, * | 
4. Toquarrely to diſpute. 
JAR. /. {from the — ; dis) 


: 
* 


1. A kind of rattling 


Claſh ; diſcord; debate. , , 
J. A ate in which a dent ub 
Ariks the poſh 


«(6 


10 


77e, Italian.] An earthen veſſel, 
ES. ( [French.] Hard callous tu- 
i in horſes, a little below the bending 
de ham oo the outſide. Parrier's Die, 
ON. /. (jargon, French. } Unintel- 
Me talk; gabble ; gidberith, Bramball, 
ONELLE, „ A ſpecies of pear. 
AWR. „ A yourg hawk, 
Ainſworth, 
unk. /. [a/min, French,] A fiower. 
SINE Perron, . A plant, _ 
ER. J. Obe, Fr. ſpin Luin] A 
bone of a beautiful green colour, 
imes clouded with white. Hill, 
OLVPIVICK, 2. iatreleptigue, Fr. 
- and tige. That which cures by 
n'iog, 
'VEL, or jable, v. 4. To bemire 3 to 
over with dirt. . a 
L. , [perhaps from the verb.] A 


' fellow, 


balf pike; which ancieatly was uſed 
xr by foot or horſe, Addiſon. 


A diflemper from obſttuctions of the 
„ which prevents the gall being duly 
rated by them from the blood, and 
des them look yellow. vincy. 
NDICED, 4. "og . 2 
| with the jaundice, Pope 
UNT, ©, 2. [ janter, French. To 
ler here and there ; to buitle about. It 
dw always uſed in contempt or levity. 
7. J {from the verb.} Ramble z 
It ; excurhon, Milton, 
TINESS, /. [from jaunty.} Airi- 
5 flutter ; genteelaeſs, Addiſon, 
ue, a cheek, French.] 

he bone of the mouth in which the 
d are fixed, Walton, Grew, 
be mouth, Rowe, 
. A bird. ö 

EL. J. A precious fone of an azure cr 
pa 

Ur, Saxon g eyſe, Dutch. 

Water or other — —1 ſolid by 


| Locke, 
Cescreted ſugar, 7 


ng to any attempt. Peacbam. Ha dib. 

+ 9.2, [fromthe noun; ] 

To edver with ice; to turn to ice, 

© cover with concreted ſugar, 

ask. /. [ice and bouſe,} A houſe in 
. ice is repoſited. 

EUMON, ( te.] A ſmall 

al that breaks the eggs of the croco- 


EUMONFLY', , A fort of ly, 


Der5am, 


LIN. . [joveline, French, ] A ſpear. 


DICE. , {jaunifſe, jaune, yellow, 


To break the le t. To make the zr 


1D 
ICHNO/GRAPHY. ,. {ixy®- and yeage ] 


he ęgroundplot. W Mo con. 
VCHOR., /. {ixag.] A thin watery humout 
like ſerum. Qutecy. 


I'f'HOROUS. a. [from ichor.] Santous ; 
thin; vndigeſted. | Harvey. 

ICHTHY O/LOGY. g. LX D.] The 
doctrine of the nature of nih. Brown. 

ICHTH YO/PHAGY, /. xd and p$ayw. { 
Diet of ſiſh. 114 

I'CICLE. /. {from ice, ] A ſhoot of ice hang- 
ing down, 1 Woodward, 

I'CINESS. / [from icy,] The flate of ge- 
nerating ice. > Flee LM 

ICON. / [ico] A pifture or repreſents- 
ties 54s; .. Hakewill, 

ICQ /NOCLAST, ſ. [unnoxtagns,] A break» 
er of images. 8 

ICONO/LOGY. / [iconologie, French; Unvv 
and atyw The doQrine of picture or re- 
preſentation. 

ICTE/RICAL. @. [iferus, Latin. ] 
1. AﬀiQed with the jaundice, Firger, 
2. Good againf the jaundice, 

ICY. a. [from ice. ] 
1. Full of ice; covered with ice j cold ; 


froſty. Popes 
2. Cold; free from paſſion, Sbaleſp. 
3. Frigid ; backward. Shakeſps 


I'D, Contracted for I ewwould. 


"IDEA. /. [i.] Mental image, Dryden, 


IDEAL, ag. Lom idea,] ental; intel - 


lectual. Chryne. 
IDE'ALLY. /. [ftom ideal.] Inteileu- 
ally; mentally, Brown, 
IDE/NTICAL. 4. [identigue, French. ] 
IDE'NTICK, i The ſame; implying 
the ſame thing, T illotjons 
IDE'NTITY. /. [ indentites, ſchool Latin. ] 
Sameneſs; not diverſity» Prior, 


IDES. /. {idus, Lat,] A term anciently uſed 
among the Romans, It is the 13th day of 
each month, except in the months of 
March, May, July and October, in which 
it is the 15th day, becauſe in theſe four 
months it was fx days before the ones, 
and in others four days. 
culiarity of conflitution. 

IDIOCRA/TICAL., 2. {from idiecracy.] Pe- 


cular in conſtitution. 


VDIOCY. /. La,] Wantingz underſtand- 


ing. 
I'DIOM. , LNA. A mode of ſpeaking 
peculiar to a lang or dialeft, Dryer, 
DIOMA'TICAL, 4. [ from idiom. Pe- 
DIQM A\TICEK, t culiar to a tongue; 
phrairzological. _ ,..  Sptater. 
ID:O'PATHY. . I.. ind. be.] A 
primary diſeaſe that neither depenos on nor 
procteds from another. N 
| * Y- 
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ich; unreafonable, Carew. 3. Suſpicious caution, vigil 


 IDO'LATROUS. . [from jdolater.} Tend- JE'NNET, .. [See 0 


: %o EI 
INIOSY'NERASY. , Ine, #2), 2b .IDO'NEOUS, . [dren lay 


upaoy.] A peculiar temper or diipotion proper; convenient, 


not common to another, { wincy. DVL. f. IMA. AG 
I' Dior. 1. LN vng.] A fool; a op 2.1 £. =», et, or * is, * 
a changeliag, Sandys, - JE*ALOUS. a. [ jaioux, French,] . 
VDIOTISM. /. [TN Hg.] 1. Suſpicious in love, | 
1. Peculiarity of expreſſion. Hale, 3. Emulous; full ef competia, 


2. Folly ; narurs! imbecility of mind, | 
DLE. 4. [y del, — | | 3. Zealoufly cautious zgaink & 
1. Lazy; averſe from labout, + Pull. 4. Suſpicioully vigilant, 

2. Not buſy ; at leiſure, | Shakeſpeare, 5. Suſpiciouſly caretul, 

3. Unactwe z not empl-yed, Addiſen, 6. Suſpicioully feartul, 

4. Uſeleſs ; vain ; ineffectual. Dryden. IE AL OUSLV. as, (irom jula] 

5. Worthleſs;. barten 3 not productive of | ciouſly.z, emulouſly, ; 

r Shakeſpeare. JE/ALOUSNESS, / firom jul 
_ 6. Trifling; of no importance. Hooker, ſtate of being jealous, (ol 
To IDLE, v. 1. To loſe time in lazineis and JE"ALOUSY, /. [jaloufie, Fread| 
_  InaQtivity, Prior, 1. Suſpicion in love. 
IDLEHER“AD ED. 3. [idle and bead.] Fool-” à. Suſpicious fear, 


I'DLENESS. /. {from idle.] FONG. To EER. ».n, To ſol; wh 
1. Lazineſs ; oth z Nuggiſhneſs ; averſion make mock. Hel 


from labour. N . South. To JEER, VU, d. To treat wi * 
2, Abſence of employment. Sidney. | h 
3. Omiſſion of bulineſs, + Shakejps' JEER.. /. [from the verb.] Sal 
4. Importance; lightneſs, bdaitiag jeſt; flout. 
. lnefficacy,; uſeleſſneſs. - JE'ERER. J. (from jeer.] 4 
„ Barrennefs z worth leſſneſs. ſcorner; a mocker. 


7. Unreaſonsblenets ; want of judgment. - JE'ERINGLY. ad, [from jen 
VDLER, ſ. {from idle.} A lazy perfon; a | fully; contemptuouſly, 
lluggard. | | Raleigbs © JTE/GGET, J. A kind afl 


I 'DLY. ad. [fiom idle.} a | 
1. Lazily; without employment  JEJU/NE. 2. un, Lats.) 
| Shakeſpeare, 1. Wanting z empty; au 

2. Fooliſhly; in a trifling manner. © 2. Hungry; not ſaturated 

AR - Prior, 3. Dry; onaffectingg. 
3. Carleſſy; withovt attention. Prior. IE Iv N EN ESS. J. Lim 


4. Ineffectually; vainly. Hooker, 1. Peaury ;. povert). 
1'DOL. h LN; idolum, Latin. ] 2. Dryneſs; want of matte * 
1. An image worthiped as God, Mac, gage = attention. 
2. A counterfeit. Zech. IE LLIED. a. Glutinout; 
3. An image. Dryden, al viſcoſity. | 
4. A repreſentation, Spenſer, JE/LLY.. |, gelatin, Lai | 
5. One loved or hoxoured to adoration, LY. To 


3 Denham, 1, Any thing brought t0 fn 
1DO/LATER. f. [idelatra, Latin.] One tinouſneſs and viſcobty- 
who pays divine honours to images; one 2. Sweetmeat made 

who worſhips for God that which i» not * 
_ God. Bentley, JE/NNETING, . [conf 
To IDO'LATRIZE. V.n, {from idolater.] tinge] A ſpecies apple 
To worthjp ic0ls. Ainſaor th. 


ing to idolmity z comprifing idolatry. horſe, 
, r TY . eacham. To TE'OP ARD, v. 4. 1 
-IDO'LATROVSLY, ad. [from idolatrous.]] in danger. 1 
In ao idolatroue manner. Hooker, JE'OP ARDOUS, « [ 


 IDO/'LATRY. ſ. [idolatrio, Lat.] The zardous g dangerow- xd 
. worthip of * 0 J Sowrb. IE/OPARD . [4 (ja fro id 
* LIST. / [from idel.] A worſbipper of danger . peril, 


images, Milena. 7 ERK. v. 4. geren 
Co 101. ZE. v. 4. [from ide. To lose flrike with a quick 5 4 
or reverenceto adcration, Denbam, To — 5. . To 


from the verb.] 

Ab quick laſh. Dryden, 
boden foring 3 2 quick jolt that 
4 or ftartles, Ben Fonſon, 
Eu. / {cyprellm, Saxon. ] A jacket; 
at cost. South, 
IN, /. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
Y. J [from the iſland of Ferſey, 
moch yarn is ſpon] Fine yarn of 


ALEM Arrichekes. ſ. Sunflower, of 
h they are a ſpecies, Mortimer, 
. (ye#e, French, ] Short firaps of 
er tied about che legs of a hawk, with 
þ he is beld on the fiſt. 

AMINE. / [See Jau E.] A fra- 
t flower. Spenſer. 
IT. . n, ¶ gefliculor, Latin.] To di- 
ot mike merry by words or actions; 
A or ſpeak not ſeriouſly, Sba teſp. 
. [from the veib.] 

ny thing ludicrous, or meant only to 
laughter ; not earneſt, Tillotſon, 
he object of jefts z lautzbing - floek. 


Shakeſpeare. 
anner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, 
real, * Grew. 
ER, / [from f.] 
One given to merriment and pranks, 
Shakeſpeare, 
One given to ſarcaſm, Swift. 
Buffoon ; jack pudding. Spenſer, 


„zar, Saxon, gagater, Latin. ] 
Jet is a very beautiful foſſil, of a firm 
rery even ſtructure, and of a ſmooth 
ae; found in maſſes, lodged in clay. 
Wt of x fine deep black colour; having a 
In reſembling that of wood. Hill, 
Ju, French.] A ſpout or ſhoot of 
er, ; Blackmore, 
T. o. n. [jetter, French. ] 
To hoot forward ; to ſhoot out; to in» 
le; to ſhoot ont, Shateſpeare, 
To ſtrut ; to agitate the body by a proud 
A Shakeſpeare, 
To jolt ; to be ſhaken, Wiſmen, 
=_ J. [jetter, Freneh.] Goods 
ON, J which having been caft over 
: - 4 * after ſhipwreck, are 
den upon the hore, Bailey. 
TY. 4. (from jet.] 2 


Brown, 


10 [jojavx, French; Jeweelen, 


Aty ornament of great vale, uſed com- 


oy lach as are adorned with precioos 


A precious ſtone 
3 2 gem, 
A name of fondneſs, aD Sbaleſpea 


abs. or Office, . The — 
* regal vraampats are repofited, 


7 
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JE/WELLER, /. [from jewel,] One who 
trafficks in precious ſtones. Boyle. 
JEWS-EARS. /. [from its reſemblance of 
the human ear. Skinner] A fungus, 
tough and thin; naturally, while grow- 
ing, of a' rumpled figure, like a flat and 
variouſly hollowed cup; from an inch to 
two inches in length, and about twa 
thirds of its length in breadth, Peo- 
ple cure ſore throats with a decoction of it 
in milk, . 
JEWS-MALLOW, ſ. [corchorus, Latin. ] 
An herb. - | 
JEWS-STONE. ſ. The-clayated ſpine: of 
a very large egg-ſhaped ſea · urchin, petri- 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of a 
regular figure, oblong and rounded, ſwell- 
ing in the middle, and gradually cps. 
, . 
JEWS-HARP /. A kind of muſical inftru- 
ment held between the teeth; | 
IF. conjunction. [B' Saxon, } 

1. Suppoſe that; allowing that. Hooker, 
2. Whether or no; 1 know not if I may 
ſpeak. | Prior. 

3. Though I doubt whether; ſoppoſe it 
be granted that, pH | Boyle, 

I'GNEQOUS: 4. [igneus, Latin. ] — con- 
taining fire; emitting fire. Glanville, 

IGNVPOTENT, 2. [:gnis and potens, Lat.] 
Preſiding over fire. | | 

IGNIS FATUUS, .. [Latin.] Will with 
the wiſp ; Jack with tbe lantern, | 

To IGNITE, v. 4. {from ignis, Latin.] To 

kindle; to ſet on fite. Grew. 

IGNVUTION, . [ ignition, French.) The 


act of kindling, or ſetting on * 
IGNITIBLE. . [from ige, Inflam- 
mable z capable of being ſet on fire, 

„ 


IGNVVOMOUS.. . Lig, Latin, 
Vomiting fire. [ d — 
IGNO'BLE, a. [ignobilis, Latin. ] 
1. Mean of birth; not noble, Dryden. 
2, Worthleſs ; not deſerving honour, 
IGNO'BLY. ad. [from ignoble.} Ignomĩ- 
niouſly : meanly z diſhonovradly, Dryden. 
IGNOMI'NIOUS, @, f ignominevx, Fr. igno- 
. minioſus, Lat.] Mean; ſhamefu}; re- 
proachful. | | 
IGNOMI'NIOUSLY, ad. [from ige 
ous.] Meanly ; ſcandalouſly ; diſgrace» 
GNOMINY, 2 Latin.] Diſ- 
race; GOAL ame. Mien, 
IGNORA'MUS. ſ. [Latin.] 
1. Ipnoramus is U word properly uſed by the 
grand inqueſt impannelled in the inqui 
tion of cauſes criminal- and publick ; and 
written upon the bill, whereby any crime 
is offered to their conſideration, when they 
miſlige 
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T'L.'E WILL 


wmiſlike their evidence | as gefectise, or PLEX. . [Latin,] The ſearlet rak, 
too weak to make good the preſentment: I'LIAC, a. [tliacus, Latin. Belag 

all inquiry upon tbat party, for that fault, lower bowels, 

0 is thereby ſlopped, and he delivered. I | VLIAC Paſſion, h A kind of gerne 
G18 $i4s , Corel, lick, ilium, whereby that gut vn 

. A fooliſh fellow; a vain uninſtruded ed, 


| 
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pretender. v Soutb, ILK. ad. [eale, Saxon.] Eke; al, þ Y 
VGNORANCE. /. [ ignorance, French. } ſtill retained in Scotland : i/ ang il 10 
1. Want of knowledge; unſkkilfulneſs. every one of you, It alſo gg VI. 
2. Wantof knowledge diſcovered by exter- fame ; as, Mackinivſh of that ili, in * 
nal effect. In this ſenſe it has a plural. © gentleman whoſe ſurname add the a'V 

$0777 "0 ne 5 N Common Prayer, his eſtate are the ſame, a'V 
VGNORANT. a. ignorant, Latin.) IL, before words beginning with, Fav 
, Wagting knowledge; unlearned; un- in, | 1:1 BE! 

* - infiructed. Shakeſpeare, ILL. 4. [contrafted from Exil.] Not 
2. Unknown; undiſcovered. 1. Bad in any reſpect; contrary 6 Not 


a | Shakeſpeare, whether phyſi:al or moral; of 
6 knowledge of ſome particu- f 
lar. 2. Sick; diſordered; not in bell 


4. Unacquainted with.  Drydem © EB 
5. Ignorantly made or done. ILL. /. 5 
| | Shakeſpeare, 1. Wick edneſi. eur 
VGNORANT, /, One untaught, unletter= 2. Misſortune; miſery, law! 
+ ed, uninfiructed, - Diesbam. ILL. ad. LIC 
- FGNORANTLY, d. [ from ig norant.] 2. Not well; not rightly in ary wht ar 
Without knowledge; unſkillfully; with= 2. Not eafily, _ Tun. 
out information. Dryden. ILL, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed iu hat 0 
Te IGN O RE. . 4. [ ignorer, French, ] fition to expreſs any bad quality at MIT 
Nat to know; to be ignorant of, tion. | ith«a 
: 89 - \t | Boyle, ILLA'CHRYMABLE, a, of! I'M" 
IGNOYSCIBLE, a, [ ignoſcibilis, Latin.) Ca» Latin.] Incopaple of weeping. ; in 
© -  pable of pardon, | - ITLLAPSE, ſ. [ilapſes, Latio,] Tul. 
RG. J. [giga, Italian,] A light careleſs 1. Gradual immifhon or coir f optio 
duasce, or tune. FShpenſer. Pore. thing into another. 1 'TE! 
To JIG. v. . [from the , To dance 2. Sudden attack; caſual cn tered 
careleſly ; to dance. Locle. | 7 1 
JUGMAKER, / [jig 2nd. mate.} One To ILL AE ATE. v. 4. Lian ant « 
bo dances or plays merrily. To entangle ; to entrap ; © UTE] 
Shall $38: ; Shakeſ;eare. | 2 ant 
JI'GGUMBOB./, [A cant word, ] Atrink- ILLAQUEA'TION, /. [from a NES 
etz a knick-knack. Hudibras, 1. The act of catching or eu Bad 
Mr. / [perhaps from giller, or gillor, the 2. A ſnare ; aoy thing to cach tura! 
4iminutive of gill, the ludicrous name for ILLA'/TION, /. [ie, Latin. ]! lak del 
, woman} _ | concluſion from premiſes, — | 
| 2. A woman who gives her lover hope, ILLA/TIVE. a. [tiatus, Latin] 1 Wi. 
| | and deceives him. | - "Otway, to illation or conclution, | Lab VA. 
| | 2. A name of contempt for a woman, ILLA/UDABLE, a, [ iaadabin 8 bal m; 
7 JILT, 4. 4. [from the noun.] To Unworthy of praile or comme * 
trick a man by flattering his love with .» A oy 
N hapee, | ILL VDABLV. ad, [from "A * 
ö To JUNGLE. v. 2. To elink; to found Unworthy ; without Ken 0 NA” 
correſpondently, Sbaleſerare. ILLE/GAL. 4. [in and I M ink ba 
; ' JY/NGLE, þ {trom the verb, ] trary ro aw. . 44 Cu Na 
1. Correſpondent found, Dryden, ILLEGA'LITY, /. [from blog c Wane, 
2. Any thing ſounding ; a rattle; a bell, rie'y to law. 14 11 LG 
6M | | Bacen, (ILLE'GALLY. ad. {from is 7 
ILE. ſ. [aifle, French.] A walk or alley in manner contrary to law., 3 l fon i > A 
| d on x» . i , mung 
a church or publick building. Pope, ILLE'GIBLE. a. [ia end 2 4. es 
ILE. f. Laie, French. ] An ear of corn. Latip.] What cannot be 16% un 
: * om »4* 
FLEVS. |. ILaun.] The twining of the ILLEGFTIMACY, / Ce Vo 


"I Abu net. State of baſtardy, 


I L'L 


GUTIMATE a. 


awfully begotten 3 not begotten in wed- 


k | Cleaveland. 
r MaTELV. ad. [from illegiti- 
oe Nat in wedlock. 


GITIMATTIN, | 
pe. | The ftate of one not 


[from illegiti- 
begotten in 


ck, 
VIABLE, 4. [ lever, French. ] What 


a*VOURED. @. Deformed. ef 
A'VUUREDLY. ad. With deformity. 
Fa'VUREDNESS. / On”. 
VBERAL, 4. { illiberalis, Latin. | | 
Not noble; not inge nuove. X. Charles. 


Not muniſicent; not generous; ſparing. 


BERALITY. /. [from illiberal.] Par- 
pony 3 niggardlineſs, Bacon, 
BERALLY. ad. { from iliberal.] Diſ- 
nu wſly ; meanly. Decay 0 Piety. 
fer. 4. [illicitus, Latin; i licite, Fr. 
nlawful, 
LIGHTEN, v. n. [in and lighten. ] To 
Iifaten;z to illuminate, Raleigh. 
I'MITABLE. 4. {in and limes, Latin, ] 
at which cannot be bounded or limited. 
IMITABLY. ad. {from illimitable,] 
ithout ſuſcepti"ility of bounds, 
rr ED. a. (limite, French, |Unbound- 
; interminable, 
U'MITEDNESS, ſ. [from illimited.] Ex- 
ption from all bounds, Clarendon: 
TERATE, a. [ill teratus, Latin.) Ua- 
tered; untaught 3 unlearned, Wotton. 
I TERATENESS, /. {from illiterate. ] 
ant of learning; ignorance of ſcience, 
ITERATURE. . ſin and literature.] 
ant of learning, Ay Fe. 
NESS, ſ. (from ill.] 
Badneſs or inconvenience of any kind, 
rural or moral. Locke, 
Sickneſs; malady z diſorder of health, 
Atterbury, 
+ Wickedneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
NATURE, /. Li and nature.] Habi- 
dal malevolence, South, 
NTURED. a. [from illnature.] ' 
+ Habitually malevolent z wanting kind- 
ſs or goodwill z miſchievous, South, 
» Untra®able; not yielding to culture, 
NATUREDLY. ad. [from illnatured.] 
Ar peeviſh, froward manner, 
PNA'TUREDNESS. , [from ilInatured. 
ant of Kindly diſpoſtion. 
PF GICAL, a, [in and bogical.] 
. \gnorant or negligent of the rules of rea- 
3s Walton, 
+ Contrary to the rules of reaſon, 


Vor, J. 


not be 1-vied or exacted. Hale. 


ward. 


Decay of Picty, 


"HELL 


[in 1 legitimws, Lat.] - ILLO'GICALLY; ad: {from illogical.] In 


a manner contrary to the laws of argu- 
ment. 
To ILLU/DE, UV, 4, [ illudo, Latin, ] To de- 
ceive z to mock, S ſer. 
To ILLU/ME. v. 4 | illuminer, French, ] 
1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 
dbateſpears. 
2. To brighten ; to adorn, T bomſon. 
To ILLU/MINE., v. 4. [illuminer, French. ] 
1. To enlighten; to ſupply with light, 
| Milton, 
2. Todecorate; to adorn. Pope. 
To ILLU'MINATE, v. a. [illurtiner, Fr.] 
1. To enlighten; to ſupply with heht. 
| Spenſer, 
2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or boafires, 
3. Toenlighten intellectually with knows» 


ledge or grace. {on  Sandys, 
4. To adorn books with pictures or initial 
letters of various colours, 

5. To illuftrate. Watts. 


ILLUMIN ACTION. /. [illuminatic, Latin, ] 
1. The act of ſupplying with light. 
2. That which gives light. Raleigh, 
3. Feſtal lights hung out as a token of 


Joy. 
4. Brightneſs ; ſplendour, Felton, 
5 Iafuſion of intellectual light; knowledge 
or grace, f Hogker, 
ILLU'MINATIVE, a. [illuminatif, Fr. from 
illuminate. ] Having the power to give light. 
ILLUMINA”TOR. /. [from illuminate.} , 
1. Oae who gives light, 
2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorate 
books with pictures at the beginning of 
chapters. | Felton. 
ILLU'SION. ſ. [i/lufo, Lat.] Mockery; falſe 
ſhow z counterfeit appeatance; errour, 
; | | Shakeſpeares 
ILLU'SIVE. 4. [from illuſus, Latin. ] De- 
ceiving by falſe ſhow. Blackmore. 
ILLU'SORY, &@. [ illuſcjre, Fr.] Deceiving z 
fraudulent, Lockes 
To ILLU'STRATE, v. a. dae, Latin, ] 
1. To brighten with light. DEL 
2. To brighten with honour. Milton, 
To explain; to clear; to elucidate, 
ILLUSTRATION, ſ. [from illuftrate.] 
Explanation ; elucidation z expoſition, 
1 L'Erange. 
ILLU'STRATIVE, 2. [from illufrate.] 
Having the quality of elucidating or clear- 
ing. | Browns 
ILLU/'STRATIVELY, ad. [| from illuflra- 
tive. ] By way of explanation. Browns 
ILLU/STR1OUS. a. [illuftris, Latin. ] Con- 
ſpiguous; noble; eminent for excellence, 


Sout bs | 
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IMB 


ILLU'STRIOUSLY. ad. {from irie. 
Con ſpicucuſly ; nobly; eminently. Pope. 
ILLU/STRJOUSNESS /. {from illaſtrious.] 
Emiaence ; nobility; grandeur, 
M. Contratted from J am. 
IM. is vfed commonly, in compoſition, for in 
before mute letters, 
J'MAGE. /. image, French; image, Latin.] 
1. Any cor poreal repreſentation, generally 
a ſtatue; a picture. outh, 
2. An idol; a falſe god, 
3. A copy; repreſentation; likeneſs. 
Shakeſpeare, 
4. Semblance ; how; appearance. 
Shakeſpeare. 
8. An idea; a repreſentation of any thing 
to the mind. Watts. 
To MAGE. v. a. from the noun.) To copy 
by the fancy; to imagine, Dryden, 
VMAGERY. ſ. [from image.] 
1. Senfible repreſentations; pictures; fla- 


tues. 3 
2. Show; appearance, Prior. Rogers, 


3. Copies of the fancy; ideas; imaginiry 
phantaſms, 5x68 Atterbury, 
4. Repreſentations in writing, Dryden. 


IMA'/GINABLE. a. [ imaginable, French.] 
Poſſible to be conceived. Tillotſon, 
IMA'GINANT, @. {[imaginant, French.] 
— Imagining; forming ideas. Bacon. 
IMA/GINARY. a. [inaginaire, French. ] 
Fancied; vifionary; exiting only in the 
imagination. Raleigh, 
IMA GINA'TION, /. [ imaginatio, Lula. 
1 Fancy; the power of forming ideal 
pictures; the power of repreſenting things 
abſent to one's ſelf or others. Dennis. 


2. To ſcheme; to contrive. P/alms, 
 IMA'GINER. y. [from imogize.] One who 
forms ideas. Bacon, 
IMBE*CILE. a, [ imbecillis, Latin.] Weak; 
feeble; wanting firength of either mind 
or body. 
To IMBE'/CILE. v. a. To weaken a ftock 
or fortune by clandeſtine expences. Taylor, 
IMBECVLITY. ſ. [ imbecillize, Fr.] Weak 
nefs; feebleneſs of mind or body. 
Hooker. Woodruard, 
To IMBI'BE. v. a. [imbibo, Latin, ] 


1. To drink in; to draw in. Swift, 
2. To admit into the mind, Watts, 
3. To drench; to ſoak, Newton, 


IMBUBER, J. [from imbibe.] That which 


IMI 
drinks or fucks. 


IMBIBTTION. ſ. [imbibitien, Fras 
inbibe. ] The act of ſucking ot in ? 


To 'MBU/TTER. v. a. 
1. To mak: bitter. 
2. Jo deprive of pleaſure; tv n 
happy. | | 
3 To ſexaſoerate. 
To IMBO'/DY, „ a. [from body.) 
1. Io condenſe to a body, 
2. To inveſt with matter, | 
3- To bring together into one m 
pany. we 
4. To incloſe, Improper, # 
To IMBO/DY, v. . Io unite i 
to coaleſce. Mun! 
To IMBOYIL, v. u. [from dal] Th 
ate; to efferveſce, | 
To IMBO'LDEN. v. a, [from bl 
raiſe to confidence; to encourage 


Ban, 
[from bus, 


To IMBOY/SOM, v. a. [from bia 
1. To hold on ihe boſom; to con! 
with the folds of one's garment, I 
2. To admit to the heart, or todd 


To IMBO/UND. v. 4. [from ul 
incloſe ; to ſhut in. 0 

To IM ROW. v. a. [from be 
to vault. 

IMBO/ WMENT. /, [from ia 

vault, 

To IMBO WER. v. a, [ſrom b 
eover with a bower; to ſhelter 4 | 


To IMBRA/NGLE, v. 4. To in 
low word, ; 
I'MBRICATED, a, [from ini 
Indented with concavities. | 
IMBRICAYTION. /. [imbrex, Lat)! 


if 


Ir 


cave indenture. Inec 
To IMBRO'WN. wv. a. [from bw A 
make brown; to darken; t0 ola Uni 
cloud. Mun it; 
To IMBRU'. ©, 4. [from is 0 AT 
1. To ſteep; to ſoak; to wet ww vpe 
br, 
2. To pour; to emit moiſture, Ui \T 
m. 
To IMBRU'TE. v. 4. [from da at 
grade to brutality, | „ 
To IMBRU'TE. . . To fink dot! el, 
tality. 1h Al 
To IMBU'E, v. 4. [imbuo, Latin.) | tin! 
ture deep; to imbibe with any 9 AT 
Digby. 1: © 
To IMBU'RSE, v. a. Lung Ff tho, 
ſtock with mone7x. if AT 
JMITABULITY. J. [initabil" No 
The quality of being imitable 


IMM 


BLE. a. [imitabilis, Latin. 
orthy to { mitated. Raleigb. 
ole to be imitated, Atterbury. 
[TATE. v. 4. {imitor, Latin. ] 
o copy; to endeavour to reſemble, 
Croley, 
o counterfeit, Dryden, 
o pur{ve the courſe of a compoſition, 
to uſe pat⸗liel images and ex-mples. 
ION. ſ. [imitatio, Latin. ] 
be net of copying; attempt to reſem- 
Dryden. 
hat which is offered as a copy. 
method of tranſlating Jooſer than pa- 
raſe, in wt ich modern examples and 
trations are uſed for antcignt, or do- 


ick fr foreign, Dryden, 
ATIVE, a. | imitativus, Latin |! In 
4 to copy, Dryden. 


OE. ſ. [Latin; imitateur, Fr.] 
that copies another; one that endea- 
$tor-\ die ano her. Dryden. 
V'CULATE, 2. [ immaculatus, Latin. ] 
Boo“ lels ; clear ; unde filed. Bacon. 
Porr; limpids, Improper, Sbaleſp. 
M4/NACLE. v. a, {from manacle. 
ſetter; to con fine. Milton. 
NE. a [immenis, Lat.] Vaſt; prodi- 
ly preat, 
NEN T. a, [in and maneo, Latin. ] In- 
hk; inherent; internal, South 
WNIFEST. a, (in and naniſe] Not 
weh, not plain, Brown. 
NITY. ( \immani/ar, Lat.] Barbae 
ſavazene's. Shakeſpeare, 
AR Cr >SIBLE. 4. [in and marceſco, 
In | Unizding, 
ARTIAL, a. {in and martial.] Not 
Me. Cbat man. 
MA“ K. v. a. [in and 2 1 To 
; toe ſpuiſe, Shakeſpeare, 
ATERIAL, a. [immteriel, French. ] 
aer; diſtinct from matter; void 
Voim ortant; with _—_ 
portant; without weight: 5 - 
it; without relation. ene 
ATERIA'LITY, [. from immaterial, ] 
* diſtinctneſs from body or 
ITERIALLY. ad. [from 1 
manner not depending u 
ATE RIAL\ZED. 4. (from in and u. 
| — DiltiaR from matter; in or- 


a Glanville, 
4\ESIALNESS. / [from immaterial ] 
ntneſs from matter. 

ATE'RIATE. a. [in and materia, Lat.] 


conhſting of 
ma 
thout bod 8 ter; incorporeal 


Y. 
ATURE, a, 
Not ripe, 


g . 
[innaturus, Latin. ] 


IM M 


2. Not perſeſt ; not arrived at fullneſs or 


completion. Dryden, 
3 Haſty; early; com: to paſs before the 
natural time, Taylor. 


IMMATU/RELY. ad. from immature. ] Too 
ſoon; too early ; before ripeneſs or com- 
pletion. | 

IM Ma TU'RENESS, : 12 immature. ] 

IMMATU/RITY. nri peneſeʒ income 
ple eneſsz a ſtate ſhort of completion, Glan. 


IMMEABULITY, J. {inmeadilis, Latin.] 


Want of power to vaſs, Arbutbno, 
IMME'ASU*? ABLE. 3. = and meaſure, ] 
Immenſe; not to be meaſured ; indetinitely 
extenſive, Hooker, 
IMME'ASURABLY. ad. {from immeaſur- 
able.] Immenſely ; beyond all meaſure. 
IMM<CH A'NICAL. @. {in and mechanical. ] 
Not according to the laws of mechan cls. 
Cheyne, 
IMME'/DIACY, ſ. [from immediate.] Per- 
ſonal greatneſs; power of acting without 
dependance, Shakeſpeare, 
IMME'DIATE, a [immediat, French; in 
and medius, Latin. 
1 Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpe& to 
ſomething el e as that there is nothing be - 
| tween them, Burnet, 
2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes, Abet. 
3. Iuſtant; preſent with regard to time. 
, | Prior, 
IMME'DIATELY. ad. [from immediate. 
1. Without the intervention of any other 
cauſe or event. Seuth, 
2. Inſtantly ; at the time preſent z without 
delay. Shakeſpeare, 
IMME'DIATENESS, ſ. [from immediate. ] 
1, Preſence with regard to time. 
2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening 
cauſes. 
IMME/DICABLE. 2. [immedicebilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be healed; incurable, Milton. 
IMME'MOR ABLE. a. [ immemorabilis, Lat. ] 
Not worth remembering. 
IMMEMO/RIAL. a. [ immemorial, French. ] 
Paſt time of memory; ſv ancient that the 
beginning cannot be traced. Hale. 
IMME'NSE. a. { immenſe, French. ] Unlimit- 
ed z unbounded ; infinite. Grew. 
IMME/NSELY, ad. [ from immenſe.] Inf - 
nicely z without meaſure, Bentley. 
IMME'NSITY. /. [immnjit4, French.] Un- 
bounded greatneſs ; 1nfinity, Blackmore, 
IMMENSURABULITY. q. [from immenſu 
rable. | lmpoflibility to be meaſured. 


IMME'NSURABLE. a. [in and menſurabilis, © 


Latin, ] Not to be meaſured, 

To IMMERGE., VU, . | immergo, Lat.] To 
put under water. | 

IMME/RIT. f. [immerits, Latin.] Want of 
worth; want of deſert, Sackling. 
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IME RSE. a. [immerſus, Latin. ] Buried 
covered; ſunk deep. Bacon, 
To IMME/RSE, v. a. [immerſus, Latin. ] 
1. To put under water, | 
2. To fink or cover deep, Mood ward. 
3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſ- 
ſion. f Aiterbury, 
OOO. { [ in:merfio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of putting any body into a fluid 


below the ſurface. Addiſun. 


2. The ſtate of ſinking below the ſurface 

of a fluid, 

3. The ftate of being overwhelmed or loſt 

in any re ſpe. Atterbury. 
IMMETHO/D:CAL. 4. [ip and methodical. ] 
© Confufed j being without regularity. z being 

without method, Addiſon, 


1M METHO'DICALLY. ad. [from immetbo- 


dical. Without method, 
VMMINENCE. /. | from imminent,] Any ill 
impending; immediate or near danger, 
<$ Shakeſpeare. 
F'MMINENT. 3. { imminent, French; immi- 
nens, Lat.] Impending ; at hand; threaten- 
1 
To IMMI/NGLE. v. a. [in and mingle,] To 


mingle; to mix; to unite. 


IMMUNI'TION, ſ. [from imminue, Latin.] 


Diminution ; decreaſe, : Ray. 
IMMISCIBVLITY /. from immiſcible. | 


Inc:pacity of being mingled. 


| IMMPYSCIBLE. a, [in and miſcible,] Not 


capable of being mingled. 
IM MISSION. /. [ immifſio, Latin. ] The act 


of ſending in; con rary to emiſſion. 


Te IMM“ T. v. #. ¶immitte, Latin. ] To ſend 


in. 
To IMMI X. v. a. [in and m'x.] Ta.mingle. 
IMMIXABLE. a, ia and mix ] Impoſſivle 
to be mingled, Wilkins. 
IMMOBViITY. . fimmobilire, French. ] 
Unmoveableneſ:; want of motion; refiſt- 
. ance to motion,  Arbuthnot, 
IMMO/DER ATE. a. [immoderatus, Latin.] 
Exceſſive; exceeding the due mean, Ray, 
IMMO*DER ATELY. ad. [from immoderate.] 
In an exceſſi ve degree. Burnet. 


IMNMODERATT ICN. [inmoderation, Fr.] 


Want of moderation; exceſs. 

IMMO DF ST. 8. {in and modeſt.] 

1. Wanting ſhame; wanting delicacy or 
chaſtity. Shakeſpeare, 
2. Unchafte ; impure, Dryden. 
3. Obſcene,  Shokeſpeare, 
4. Unreaſonable z exorbitant; arrogant. 

TIMMO'DESTY. f, [immedeſtie, Fr.] Want 
of pu:ity or delicacy, ' Pope. 

To VMMOLATE, v. a, [immele, Latin. ] To 


_  facrific*; to kill in ſacrifice. Boyle. 
IMMOLA'TION, ſ. [immolation, French] 


1. The act of facrificing, 1 Brown, 


IMP 


2. A ſacrifice offered. Deen if 
IMMO MENT. . [in and moment. Th 
of no importance or value. Suh 
IMMORAL. a {in and moral. „ 
regard to the laws of natural teiga 
trary to honeſty; diſhonef, 
IMMORA'LITY. . [from inneul 


honeſty, want of virtue; courgy * 
virtue. ſe. 
IMMO'RTAL a. [ immertaks, Latin) N 

1. Exempt from death; nee u 

0 A 

2, Never ending; perpetual, Su le ) 

IMMORTA'LITY, /. from n pal: 

em ion from death; life news 1 
To IMMO RTALIZ E. » «. |inull 1 

French, ] To mak: im mon; wi 1 

tuate; to exempt from death, 

To IMMO'RTALIZE, v, n, To ap 


mortal. l 
IMMO RTALLV. ad. [from 1 
With exemption from Cath; i 
_ead, 
IMMO'VABLE. a. [in and n 
1. Not to be forced from iu "la 


2. Nat liable to be carried awyj 

law. 

3- Unſhaken; unaffefted, # 
IMMO'Va BLY. ad, [from imma 

a ſtate not to be ſhaken, 1 
IMMU'NITY, ſ. in munite, Fd 

1. Diſcharge from any 


2. Privilege; exemption, 
3. Freedom. 
To IMM'URE, v. 4. [in and rn 
emmurer, old French. ] To i" 
in walls; to confine; to 6 


IMMU'RE, /, [from the verb.] A7 
incloſure. * 
IMMU'SICAL. 4. [in and f 
fical ; inharmonious. _ 1 
IMMUTABULITY, / Lid 
Exemption from change; wy 
IMM TABLE. 2 [ immutabin, l. 
changeable; invariable; ul, 


. { 
IMMU'TABLY. ad. [from ira. 
alterably; invariably; wachat 


MP. . [imp, Welſh.] _ 
5 bo! the abe ay” 


2. A ſubaltern devil; 2 fu * 


To IMP. v. 4. [impio, Wellb. 5 
or enlarge by any thing cine 


| _— 
To IMPA'CT. V,. A. [ingot L/ - 
drive cloſe or hard, 


IMP 
BT Inability to ſuffer pain; rage under fof- 
ſering. | Shakeſpeare, 
2. 'Vehemence of temper ; heat of paſſion, 
3- Inability to ſuffer delav, eagerneſs, 


IMPA'TIENT, a. [imfatient, French.] 
1. Not able to endure ; incapable to bear, 


IMP 
INT. v. 4. {in and paint.] To 
ts decorate with colours, Not in 
Shakeſpeare. 
IR. v. a. [empirer, French. ] To 
k ; to injure ; to ake worſe, Pope. 
IR. . . To be leſſened or worn 


Spenſer. 2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 
k, . [from the verb.] Diminu' onz 3. Veh-mently agitated by ſyme painful 
ſe. Fraun pa M on 7 aylor. 
KMENT. /. from inpair.] Dimi- 4. Fager z ardently defirous ; not able to 
Brown, endute delay 


; injury. 
PAB.E a. [impala le, Fr. in nd 
] Not to be perceived by tou, hz 
pale powder is that in which no 
fs 1s perceived by the touch, Boyle, 
ARADI'E v. @. [ imperadiſare, 
.] To put in a ſlate reſ.mbling pa- 
Donne. 


Pope, 

IMPA'T[ENTLY. ad. [ from impatient 2 
1. Paſſhonarely ; erdently. Carendon. 
2. tagerly; vi h oreat defire, 

To IMPA'TRON'ZE, v. a. ['mpatroniſer, 
French; in and patronize ] To gain to 
one's ſelf the power of any ſeigniory. This 
word is not uſual, Bacon. 

ToIMPA'WN, wv a. [in and pawn.] To 
impignorate ; to pawn ; to give as + pledge; 
to pledge. Shakeſpeare, 

To IMPE/ACH, v. a. [empecher, French, ] 


RITY, , [imparitas, Latin. ] 

quality ; diſptophrtiun. Bacan, 

one ſe; indiviſibility into equal parts. 
Brown. 

Davies. 


PA'RK, v. 4. [in and part.] To 


A'RT. v. a. [impartior, Latin. ] 

grant z to gives Dryden. 
0 communicate, Shakeſpeare. 
R [14L, 3. impartial, Fr.] Equi- 
; free rom r gard or party; indiffer- 


ice; juſt, Dryden. 
RTIVLITY, . [impartialite, Fr.] 
tableneſs ; juſtice, South, 
RTIALLY. ad. [from impartia/.] 
ably ; with indifferent and unbiaſſed 
dent; without regard to party or in- 
, South, 
RTIBLE. a. ſimpartible, Ft.] Com- 
1 that cannot be conferred or 
wed, Dipby. 
SSABLE, a. [in and paſſable.) 2 
paſſed 3 not admitting paſlage; im- 


SIBILITY../. F; bilite, 
_—_ frem tale. PE 
SSIBLE. . [impaſſible, Fr, in and 
Latin.) Incapable of ſufferiog 3 ex- 
ſrom the agency of external cauſes, 
; Hammond. 
SIBLENESS, J. {from impaſfible.] 
Pludility; exemption from pain; ex- 
non from external impreflion. - 
x Decay of Picty. 
| e a. [in and paſſion, Seized 
ave, ; Milton 
2 [in and poſſive,] Exem 
Sto ene y of external cauſes, Pope. 
Sh 4. [in and paſte.] INE as 
be. : Sbaleſpeare. 
IENcxk, J. Linpatience, Taub. 


with a park ; to ſever from a com- 


dſntereſted 3 equal in diſtribution ' 


IMPE*'CCABLE. 8a. 


1. To hinder ; to impede, 
2. Toaccuſe by publick authority, Addiſon, 


IMPE*ACH. /. [from the verb., Hinderancez 


let; imoediment. Shakeſpeare, 


IMPE"ACHABLE. a. [from impeach, Ac- 


cuſable ; chargeable. Grew, 


IM 'E'ACHER. ſ. [from impeach. ] An ace 


cuſer; one whobrings an accuſation againft 
another, Government of the bor wa 


IMPEACHMENT. F. [from impeach. 


1, Hinderance; let; impediment; obſtrue- 


tion, Spenſer, 
2. Publick accuſation ; charge preferred, 
To IMPE/ARL. v. 4. [in and pearl.] 


1. To form in reſemblance of pearls. Milt, 
2, To decorate as with pearls, 1 


IMPECCABILITY ſ. [| impeccabi/ite, 


Exemption from fin 3 exemption from fai- 
P 


— [ impeccable, F rench. 


Exempt from poſſibility of fin. Hammond, 


Jous, Raleigh. To IMPEDE. v. 4. [ impedio, Latin.} To 


hinder to let; to obſtruct. Decay of Pieqy. 


IMPE/DIMENT. / [impedimentum, Latin. ] 


Hinderance; let; impeachment; obſtrue- 
tion; oppofitgon, Hooker, Taylor. 


To IMPE/L, 2. 4. [impelſo, Latin.) To 


drive on towards a point; to urge forward; 
th preſs on, P 


per 
IMPE'LLENT. /. {impe!lens, Latin:]J An 


impulſive power; a power that drives for- 
ward, Ooh 4 Glanville, 


To IMPE/ND. v. n. [impende, Latin.] To 


hang over; to be at hand ; to preſs nearly, 
Smalridge. Pope. 


IMPE/NDENT, . [ impendens, Latio.] Im- 


minent; hanging over; preſſi ng cloſely. Hale. 


IMPE"NDENCE. . [from impendents ] The 


ſtare of hanging over z near approach. 
RIES IMPE- 
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„ fe ¶inpenetrabilite, 
rench. 
2. Quality of not being pierceable. 
Newton, 
7 Inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſ- 
on. | 
IMPE/NETRABLE, 2. [impenetrable, Fr.] 
1. Not to be pierced; not to be entered by 
any exiernal foree, Dryden, 
2. Impervious ; not admitting entrance. 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed, 
4+ Not to be affeded; not to be moved. 
IMPE/NETR ABLY. a1. | from impenetrable] 
With hardneſs toa degree incapable of im- 
preſſion. Pope. 
— 1 fe [impenitence, Fr.] 
IMPE'NITENCY. Obduracy; want of 
remorſe for crimes; final diſregard of God's 
 threatenings or mercy, Rogers. 
IMpE“NITENT. .  impenitent, French; in 
and penitent.] Finally negligent of the 
duty of repentance 3; obdurate. 
| Hammond, 
IMPE/NITENTLY ad. [from impenitent. ] 
Obdurately z without repentance. 
| Hammond. 
IMPE'NNOUS., a. [in and penna, Latin. ] 
Wanting wings, Brown, 
V/MPERATE. @. [imperatus, Latin. } Done 
with cooſciouſneſs ; done by direction of 
the mind. | South Hale. 


IMPERATIVE. a. [imperatif, Fr. im, era- 


tivus, Latin.] Commanding; expreſſive 
of command. Clarke, 
IMPERCE'/PTIBLE, 2. [imperceptible, Fr.] 
Not to be diſcovered ; not to be per- 
ceived, | Aduli on. 
IMPERCE/PTI2LENESS. /. [from imper- 
ceptible.] The quality of eluding obſerva- 
tion, Hale. 
IMPERCE/PTIBLY ad. [from impercept- 
ible.] In a manner not to be perceived. 
Addiſon. 
IMPERFECT. 2. [imperfefus, Latin. | 
t. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed ; 
defe&ive. Boyle. Lo he, 
2. Frail ; not completely good. 
IMPERFE TION ff. [iaper fiction, Fr. 
from imperfef.] Deſect; failure; fault, 
whether phyſical or moral. Addiſon, 
IMPE'RFECTLY. ad. (from imperfe7 ] 
Not completely; not fully; not without 
failure. Stepney. Locke. 
IMPE'RFOR ABLE. @.{in and per foro, Lat.] 
Not to be bored through. 
JMPE'RFORATE. 2. ſin and oratus, 
Latin.] Not pierced — Here a 


hole. Fg Sharp, 
- IMPE'RIAL. @. [imperial, French. } 
2. Royal ; royalty. 


Shak:ſpear . 


IMP 
2. Betokening royalt ; 
reignty. : " 
3. Belonging to an empe t 
= 1 3 monarchical, 
ERIALIST. /. [from en 
that belones to 11 ad, 
IMPE/RIOUS. 4. [ imperieux, Fad 
I. og; tyrannical; w 
tive; haughty ; arrogant; 
1 
2. Powerful ; aſcendant; d 
n, 


IMPE/RIOUSLY, ad. [from wn 
With arrogance of command; w 
lence of authority, 

IMPE*RIOUSNESS, /, [fron j 
I. Authority; air of comma 

; Nee of command. 

HABLE. a, Lip 
Not to be deftroyed, (pa 

IM PERSONAL. 4. [iner 
Not varied according to the jtr{ 

IMPE RSON ALLY. ad. [from aye 
According to the manner of ai 
verb. 

IMPERSUA/STBLE. «. [is and t 
Latin, ] Not to be moved-by perf 

Dag 

IMPE'RTINENCE. 2, [ 

IMPE/RTINENCY, 1 French, 
1. That which is of no preſet 
that which has no relation ud 
hand. 

2. Folly; rambling thought, * 


3. Troubleſomeneſs ; intruſion 1 
4+ Trifle ; thing of no val. 
IMPE/RTiINENT, 4. [ia 
and pertinent, Latin. ] b 

3. Of no relation to the matters 
of no weight, 
2, Importunate; intruſive; 
3. Fooliſh ; rrifling, | 
IMPE'RTINENT, / Atrifler;! 
an intruder, 11 
IMPE'RTINENTLY, l Ius 
nent. 
1. Wass relation to the pr 
ter. | 
2. Troubleſomely; officiouſly; wi 
IMPE*RVIOUS. 4. [imperoin L 
paſſable 3 imvenetrable. 
IMPE'R VIOUSNESS, / [fron 
The ſtate of not admitting 107 RY 
IMPERTRANSIBULITY. L 
tranſeo, Latin, ] Impoſſibikt u 


through. 2 
IMPETI/GINOUS. a. [from e 
Scurfy ; covered with 1 | 
I'MPETRABLE. a. [inp#9 
Petre, Lat.] Poſſible to be 


IMP 


TRATE. V. 4, [ impetro, Latin. ] 
ain by intreaty. , ; 
RATION. ſ. [impetratiny Latin. ] 


; ini ray er or intreat y 
of obtaining by pra) Tayle. 
19SITY. f. {from impetuous. ] Vi- 
+ fury ; vehemence 3 „ 
VOUS, a, Iinpetucux, Fr, from im- 
Latin. ] : 
dent; forcible ; fierce, Prior. 
hement 3 paſſionate. Rowe, 
UQUSLY. ad. from impetuous. ] 
ly; vehemently. Addiſon. 
UOUSNESS, ſ. [from impetuows. ] 
ee ; fury, Decay of Piety. 
US. J. {Latin.] Violent tendency 
po nt; violent effort. Bentley. 
KCEABLE. a. {in and pierce. ] Im- 
able; not to be pierced, Spenſer. 
v. ſ. [inpierar, Lai, 
verence tothe Supreme Being; con- 
of the duties of religion, 
Shakeſpeare. 
vad of wickedneſs ; expreſſion of ir- 


f, 
GNORATE, v. a. To pawn ; to 


ORA/TICN, ſ. The act of pawn» 
putting to pledge. 

NOE. v. 3. {impingo, Latin. ] To 
pioſt; to ſtrike againſt 3 to claſh 
Newton, 
NGCUATE. V. d. [in and pinguis, 
| To fatten; to make fat. Baan. 
US. a. [impius, Latin. ] Irreligious; 
d; protane. Forbes. 
USLY, ad. [from impious.] Pro- 
z wickedly. Granville, 
CAB! LILY, J. from implacable.] 
ableneſs; irreconcilable enmity ; de- 
hed malice, 

"CABLE, a, [implacabilis, Latin. ] 
de pacifed z inexorable; malicious, 
at in eamity. Addiſon. 
CABLY, ad. [from implacable.] 
malice not to be pacified z inex- 


LA'NT, v. a. [in and planto, Lat.] 
bx ; to ioſert j to place 3 to engraft. 

d idney, Ray. Locke. 
NTA'TION, fe [ implantation, Fr. 
Implant] The act of ſettiog or plant- 


'USIBLE, a. [in and plauſible.) Not 

* j not likely to ſeduce or perſuade. 

MEN T., (implementum, Lat.] 

meiiag that fills up vacancy, or ſup- 

Pants, Hoker, 

Xl; inftroment of manufacture. 
3 


Breton. 


IMP 


3. Veſſel of a kitchen. 
IMPLE/TION. ſ. (impleo, Latin.] The act 
of filling; the ſtate of being full, Brown, 
IMPLE'X, a. [im;lexus, Latin.] Intricatey 
entangled ;z complicated, Spettator. 
To VMPLICATE. v. 4. [inplico, Latin. ] 
To entangle; to embarraſs ; to inf Id. 


Boyles 
IMPLICA'TION, /. | implicatio, 1 
1. Involution 3 enianglemenr, oyle. 
2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly con- 
nected. life. 
IMPLICIT. 3. [implicitur, Latin.] 
1. Entangled ; inſolded; complicated,” 
2. Iaferred; tacitly compriſed ; not ex- 
preſſed, Smalridge. 
3. Reſting upon another; connected with 
another ovet which that which is connected 
to it has no power. | Denham, 
IMPLICITLY. ad. [| from implicie. ] 
1. By inference compriſed though not ex- 
preſſed. Bentley. 
2. By connexion with ſomething elſe ; de- 
pendently. 
3. With unreſerved confidence or obedi- 
ence, R:pers. 
To IMPLO/RE. v. a. [ imploro, Latin.] 
1. To call upon in ſupplication ; to ſg- 
licit, 
2. To aſk ; to beg. Shakeſpeare. 
IMPLO'RE. /. [from the verb] The at of 
begging. Spenſer, 
IMPLO'RER, ſ. [from implore.] Solicitor, 
IMPLU MED. a. [ implumis, Latin. ] With. 
out feathers. Dic. 
To IMPLVY. v. a. [ implico, Latin.] 
1. To infold; to cover; to intangle, 


Spenſer. 
2. To involve or compriſe as a canſequence 
or concomitant. . Dryden, 


To IMPOVSON. v. a. [ empoiſonner, Fr.] 
1. To corrupt with poiſon, Shakeſpeare, 
2, To kill with poiſon, Shakeſpeare. 
IMPO'LARILY. ad. [in and folar.] Not 
according to the direction of the poles, 
2 a. [in and politich.] 
IMPO'LIT:CK., 5 Imprudent ; indiſcreet; 
void of art or forecaſt. Hooker, 
— — ad, fin and politi- 
IMPO'LITICKLY. cal.) Without art 
or forecaft. 
IMPO/NDEROUS, 3. [in and ponderous.] 
Vaid of perceptible weight, Brawn. 
IMPOROY/SITY, /. [in and fporovs.] Ab- 
ſence of interſtices ; compactneſs; cloſe - 
ne ſs. Bacon. 
IMPO'ROUS, 4. [in and porous.) Without 
pores; free from vacvities or interſtices. 
To IMPO'KT. v. a. [importo, Latin. } 
1. To carry into any Cuuntty from a+ 
broad, : 
| 2, To 
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IMP 
2. To imply; to infer. Hooker, Bacon. 
3. Fo produce in conſequence. Shakeſpeare, 
4. [ Importer, French.] To be of moment, 
IMPO'RT. /. {from the verb. 
1. Importance; momen ; conſequence. 
2. Tendency, Boyle, 
„Any thing br ught from abroad, 
IMPO/RTABLE 4. [in and portable, ] Un 
ſupportable ; not to be endured, Spenſer, 
1IMPO'RTANCE. ſ. [French.] 
1. Thing imported or implied. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Matter; ſudject. Sbaleſpeare. 
3. Conſequence j moment. Shakeſpeare, 
4. Importnoity, Sbate /f care. 
IMPORTANT. a. important, French. ] 
1. Momentous ; weighty; of grea conſe- 
quence. Motion. 
2 Momentous; forcible; of great efficacy. 
3. !mportunate, Shakeſceare 
IMPORTA/TION, . [from ro, 
act or practice of importing, or bringing 


into a country from abroad, Addiſos, 


IMPO/R 1 ER. /. [from import.] One that 
brings in from abroad, Swift. 
IMPO'RTLESS, 4. [from import.] Of no 
moment or conſequence, Shakeſpeare. 
IMPO'R TUNATE. 4. | importunus, Latio, ] 
Unſeaſonable and inceſſant in ſol'citations; 
not fo be repulſed, Smalridge. 
IMPO'RTUNATELY, ad. [from importu- 
nate.] With inceſſant ſolicitations; perti- 


naciouſly, Dupra. 
IMPORTUNATENESS. , [from impor- 
tunate.] Inceſſant ſolicitation. Sidney. 


To IMPOR TUNE. v. 4. [ impertunus, Lat.] 
1. To diſturb by reiteration of the ſame te- 
queſt, n 
2. To teize; to haraſs with Night vexation 
perpetually recurriagz to moleſt. Swift, 

IMPORTU'NE, a. [importunus, Latin. ] 

1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome by 
frequency, Bacon, 

2. Troubleſome ; vexatious. Hammond. 
3. Unſeaſonable; coming, aſking, or hap- 

ening at a wrong time. Milton, 

IMPORTU NELY. a. | from importune.] 

1. Troubleſomely; inceſſantly, Spenſer. 
2. Unſeaſonably ; improperly. Sanderſon, 

IMPORTU'NITY. f. | importunitas, Lat.] 
Inceſſant ſolicitation, . Knolles, 

To IMPONSE. v. a, [inpeſer, French. ] 

1. To lay on as a burthen or penalty. Shak. 
2. To enjoin as a duty or law, aller. 
To fix on; to impute to, Brown, 


4- To obtrude fallaciouſly. Dryden. 
5. To IMpyost oz. To put a cheat on; to 
deceive. Locke, 


6. [Among printers.] To put the pages cn 
"the ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order to 
carry the forms to preſs. 
IMPOYSE, /. [from the verb.] Command; 
iaj unction. Shakeſpeare, 


The _ 


FI MP 


IMPO'SEABLE. 4. [from 5250 
laid as oblizatory on any bod, | 
IMP O'SER. *. [from impeſc. One 
Joins. ; 
IMPOSIUTION, / impoſition, Fra 
1 The act of laying an. hg 
2. The ect of gl-ing a gore 9 
3. Injuncti n of any thing a 
4. Conftraint ; oppteſſicg. 
5 Cheat; fallacy ; im»oflue 
IMHO StELE. a, { impoſſible, fix 
oe; not to be attaine' ; my 
IMPOSSIBI/LiTY. J. (imo 
1. Imp: aQticab lity ; b. © »oh 
feaſible. W i 
2. That which cannot He dns, he 
F'MPOST. /. ſimgoft, Frenca,) 4 
toll; cuſtom paid, 
IMPO'STS /. | impoſte, French] 
tecture, that part 0: a pills, is 
arches, on which the weight of 
building lich. | 
To IMP!UY"STHUMATE, «, 2 
Pot bunt, To form an abſceſs ; g 
to form a cyt or bag containing wi 


To IMPO/STHUMATE, 2. 4. 
with an impoſtbume. Dug 
IMPOSTHUMA'/TION, {. [ras 
mate, ] The act of forming an ys 
the flate in which an impoſthunewl 
IMPO'STHUME. J A collbwi 
lent matter in a bag or cyſt. ! 
IMO STOR. /, [ impoferr, Fred 
who cheats by a fiftitious chandt 
TMPO'STURE, , in, fra, La 
FMPOTENCE. 82 
IMPOTENCY. F m 
1. Want of power; inability; 83 
weakneſs. 
2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſin 
» Incapacity of propaga'10t | 
IMPO/TENT. a. | in peter, Lan. 
1. Weak; feeble; wanting fart 
ing power, ; 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaks 
3. Without power of reſtraint, 
4. Without power of proper 
I'MPOTENTLY, ad. I fn 
Without power. 
To IMPOU'ND. v. 4. [in an jo 
1. To incloſe as in a pound j 
to confine. 


2. To ſhut up ina pinfold. ef. 
IMPRA'CTICABLE. a. ww 18 

1. Not to be performed; u RE'SS 

poſſible. at wa 


2. Untractable; wn manageable | 
IMPR A*CTICABLENES. ſl 
ticable.] Impoſſibility. _ | 
To I' MPRECATE. v. . ww” 
To call for evil uro him &, 


IMP 


CATION, . [imprecatie Lays.) 
; which any evil is wiſhed, 
2: , King Charles, 
FCATORY, . [from imprecate.] 
taining wiſhes of evil. 

PRE/GN, 2. 4. [in and pregns, Lat.] 
$11 with young; to fill with any matter 
vality. Milton. 
REGNABLE, a. [ imprenable, French. ] 
Wt to be ſtormed z not to be taken, 
Voſhaken; unmoved z unaffected. 
EGNABLY. ad. [from impregnable.] 
uch a manner as to defy force or hoſti- 
, Sandys, 
PRE'GNATE, v. 4. [in and prægno, 


br 
* with young; to make prolifick. 
In;regner, French. ] To fill; to fatu- 
5 Decay of Piety. 
EGNA'/TION /. [from impregnate.] 
be act of making prelifick ; fecunda- 


I, Bacon, 
That with which any thing is impreg- 
J. ; Derbam, 
Poturation. Ainſworth. 


EJUDICATE. a. [ in, pre, and jud:- 
.] Uoprejudicedz not prepoſſetied 5 
tial. Brogun. 
EPARA'TION. |. [in and pre para- 
] Vapteparedneſs ; want of prepara- 
, Hooker. 
PRE'SS, v. a. [impreſſum, Latin, ] 
To print by preſſure, or ſtamp. 


Derbam . 
To fix deep, Watts, 
To force into military ſervice. 
Clar endon . 


LSS. [from the verb.] 
Mark made by preſſure. Windward. 


Effects upon another ſubſtance. 
Glanville, 
Louth. 
Milton, 


Mark of dil inction 3 ſtamp. 
Device ; motto. 
At of forcing into ſervice, 
Shake are. 
. Lou. J. [impreſſio, Latin.] 25 
e 
$ Locke, 
ak made by preſurez ſtamp. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Image hired in the mind, 7 ts 
pation; influence, . —4 


. of printing, Dryden. 
— of an a'tack. Wotton. 
E ef 2. {in and preſſum, Lat.] 

9880 1E Bacon. 
** by preſſure ; the dent ; the im- 

PR Shakeſpeare. 
r. . 4, [imprimery French. ] 


ad of preiling one body upon an- 


Eenion z 2umter printed at once; one 


J. [from impreſs.} The 


IMP 


1. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preſ- 
ure. 
2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe 
of types. 
To fix on the mind or memory. Locke, 
To IMPRISON, v. a [empriſonner, Fr. in 
and priſon.] To ſhut up; to confine; to 
keep from liberty, Denne. 
e [empriſonneme vt, Fr. 
Confinemeat ; clauſure ; ſtate of dan But 
in priſon, 42114. 
IMPROBABTILITY. /. [from improbable. ] 
Unlikelibood; difficulty to be believed. 
IMPRO/BABLE, a. [improbable, French. ] 
Unlikely ; incredible. Addiſons 
IMPRO'BABLY. ad. [from improbable 
1. Without likelihood. 
2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſo- 
lete. Boyle, 
Jo IMPRO'BATE, v. a. [in and probo, Lat.] 
Not to approve. Ain ſcvort h. 
IMPROBA'TION, . [improbatio, Latin. ] 
Act of diſallowing. Ainſworth, 
IMPRO'BITY. { [ improbitas, Lat.] Want 
of honefly ;z diſhoneſty ; baſeneſa. Hooker, 
To IMPROLIFICATE,. v. a. [in and pro- 
lifick.] To impregnate; to fecundate, 
IM PROPER. a. [ impropre, Fr. impreprius, 
Latin. 
I. Not well adapted; unqualified. 
Burnet, 
2. Unfit ; not conducive to the right end. 
Not juſt ; not accurate, Dryden. 
IMPRO'PERLY, ad. from improper, | 
1. Not fitly ; incongruouſly, 
2, Not juſtly ; not accurately, Dryden, 
To IMPRO'PRIATE, v. a. [| in and proprius, 
Latin. 
1. . to private uſe; to ſeize to 
himſelf, | Bacon. 
2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church into 
the hands of laicks. Spelmans 
IMPROPRIA'TION. ſ. [from impropriate.] 
An impropriation is properly ſo called when 
the church land is in the hands of a lays 
man; and an appropriation is, when it is in 
the hands of a biſhop, college, or religious 
IMPROPRIA'TOR, ſ. [from impropriate. ] 
A layman that has poſſeſſion of the lands 
of the church. Aylifes 
IMPROPRUETY, ſ. [from improprius, Lat.] 
Uanfitneſs; unſuitableneſs; inacuracy 3 
want of juſtneſs. Breton. Swift. 
IMPRO'SPEROUS, a. [in and proſperous. ] 
Unhappy z unfortunate z not ſucceſsful. 
IMPRO/SPEROUSLY, ad. | from improſper- 
ous.] Unbappily ; unſucceſsfully ; with 
ill fortune. Boyle. 
IMPRO'VABLE, a. [from improue.] Ca- 
pable of being advanced from a bad to a 
3K goods 
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good, or from a good to a better ſtate. 
Grew. 
IMPRO'VABLENESS. /. [from improveb/e.] 
Capobleneſs of being made better, 
IMPRO/V ABLY, ad. ¶ from improwable.] 
In a manner tbat admits meliora- 
tion. 
To IM PRO VE. v. 4. [in and probus. Quaſi 
probum facere.] 
1. To advance any thing nearer to per- 
fection ; to raiſe from good to better, 


| Pope. 
2. Te diſprore. Mbitgiſte. 
To IMPROY/VE. v 3. To advance ia good- 
neſs, : Atterbury. 
IMPRO'VEMENT. /. {from improve. ] 
1. Melioration; advancement from good 
to better. Tillotſon, 
2. Act of improving, Addiſon. 
3- Progreſs from gcod to better. 
| Addiſen. 
4. Inſtrud ion; edification South, 
5 Effect of melicration. . South, 
IMPROY'VER, /. from improve. ] 


1. One that makes himſelf or any thing 
Clarendon. Pope. 


elſe better. 
2. Any thing that meliormes. Mortimer. 
IMPROVTDED. a. [ improviſe.s, Lat.] Un- 
foreſeen ; unexpected j unprovided againſt, 
| K. enſer. 
IMPRO'VIDENCE. /. fſrom improviient.] 
Want of forzthoughtz want of caution, 
IMPRO'VIDENT. a. { improvidrs, Latin.] 
Wanting forecaft ; wanting care to pro- 
vide, Clarendon, 
IMPRO/VIDENTLY. ad. [from improzi- 
dent.] Without foretbought z without 
care, D nne, 
IMPROVIT'STON, /. {in and proviſion] 
Want of forethought. Brown. 
IMPRU'DENCE. /. [inprudence, French 
imprudentia, Latin.] Want of prudeace; 
indiſcretion; negligence ; inattention to 
intereſh King Charles, 
IMPRU/DENT, 4. Fimpradent, Fr. i mpru- 
dens, Latin.) Wanting prudence ; inju- 
dicious ; indifcreet z negligent. Tillotſon, 
VMPUDENCE. 2 / [impudence. Fr. impu- 
VMPUDENCY, dentia, Lat. | Shameleſſ- 
neſs ; immodeſty, Shakeſpeare. K. Charles, 


VMPUDENT. s. { impudert, Fr. impudens, 


Latin,] Shameleſs; wanting modeſty, 
VMPUDENTLY. ad. from impudent ] 
Shameleſsly; without modeſty, Sandys, 
To IMPU'GN, » a. [| impugner, Fr. im- 
fugno, Latin. ] To attack; to afaulr, 
| South, 
IMPU/GNER., /. [from impugn.] One that 
attacks or invades, 
IMPUI SSANCE. 1. French.] Impo- 
tence; inability ; feebleneſs. Bacon. 


IN 


IMPULSE. ſ. [impulſus, Lin, 
1. Communicated force; the . 
body acting upon another, 

2. Influence acting upon the aig; 
tive; idea, | 
3- Hoſtile impreſſion, 

IMPUPLSION, ſ. [ impulfor, Frag), 
1. The agency of body in nay 
body. 

2. Influence operating upon the oy 


IMPU?LSIVE. 3. [inpulff, Fil 
the power of impulſe ; movin; 
lent, 

IMPU/NITY. fe [impunite, Fr 
from puniſhment; exemption im 
ment, / 

IMPU/RE @. [ impuru', Latin] 

1. Contrary to tanAity ; andallw 
holy. a 

2. Unchaſte, | 
3. Feculent; foul with era 
tures; droſſy. 

IMPU"RELY, ad. [from ir¹ 
impurity, | 

IMPU/RENESS, 7 . Li 

IMPURITY. impart.) 
1. Want of ſanctity; want of ith 
2. AA of unchaſtity, | 
3- Feculent admixture. 

To IMPU/RPLE. v. 4. [e 
from purple.] To make red; b 
with putple. : 

IMPU'TABLE. a. [from infa 
1. Chargeable upon any one. 

2. Accuſable; chargeable with fuk 


IMPU'T A BLENESS. /. {from 1 K 
The quality of being impentt i 
IMPUTA/TION, ſ. It I 
impute. EE 
1. Attribution of any thing: FI 
ill. | 
2. Sometimes of good, 
3. Cenſure; reproach. I 
4. Hint; reflection. ho 
IMPU/TATIVE. 4. {from 1 
which may impute. * 
To IMPU'TE. v. 4. Linus i, 
Latin. = 
1. Ts charge upon; tv atone 
rally ill; ſometimes good. 
2. To reckon to one at ene 
erly belong to bim. * 
IMPU/IER. . [from input. tle 


utes, 


p x ; * 
IN. prep. (in, Latin. ] here 80 tht 


1. Noting the place * 2 
reſent : in the bouſe. 10 
* Noting the ſtate preſent 7 


be is in proſperity» 15 A 


1 
Fw 


INA 


tige the time: it happened in that 
Locke. 


er: in bis choice. Spenſer, 
Nor proportions nine in ten. 


Swift. 
pncerning. Locke. 
{.lemn phraſe : uſed thus, in rhe 
name, Dryden. 
being cauſe: in my behalf. 

Shakeſpeare. 
| that, Becauſe. Sbaleſprare. 


In as much, Since; ſeeing that. 


Hooker, 
ithin ſome place; not out, Seuth. 
ngaged to any affair, Davriel. 


Po E. 
Noodruard. 


laced in ſome tate. 
oting entrance, 

to any place. Collier. 
loſe ; home. Tatler. 
commonly in compoſition a negative 
ivative ſenſe. In before r is changed 
r; before/ into/; and into m before 
other conſonants. 

PLITY. / [in and ability.) Im- 
ance; impotence z*want of power. 
STINENCE. ſ. [in and abſtinence ] 
mperance; want of power to ab- 


E'SSIBLE. a. [ inacceſſible, Fr. in and 

ſible.) Not to be reached; not to be 
oxched. Ray. 
CURACY, . [from inaccurate. ] 
t of exactneſs. 


z not accurate. 
TION. [. [ino&ion, Fr.] Ceſſation 
d labour; forbearance of labour. 
| Pope, 
TIVE. a. Not buſy; not diligeat ; 
5 indolent ; ſluggiſh. 
IVELY, ad. | from inaFive.] Idly; 
hout labour; Nuggiſhly, _ _ Locke, 
IVITY, J. [in and activiq.] lale- 
8; reſt; ſoggiſhneſs. Rogers. 
VEQUATE. 2 [in and adzquatu:, 
in.] Not equal to the purpoſe ; defec- 
A Locte. 
QATELY, ad. I ſrom inadeguate.] 
denen ; not completely. Bayle. 
Ln ENCE, / [ inadvertance, 
4 ERTENCY, C French. , 
weleſ"eſs ; negligence ; inattention. 
AR or effect of negligence. 
Government of the Tonpue. 
RTE VI. 4. [in 5 —— 
_ Negligent; careleſs. 
1 CATENTLY, ad, _ inadver- 
11 — j negligently, Clarif F 
cannot be — 1 - 


— 
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CURATE. a, [in and accurate. ] Not 


INA 


INALIME/NTAL. @. [in and alimental.] 
Affording no nouriſhment. Bacon. 
INAMTSSIBLE. a. [iaamiſible, French. ] 
Not to be loſt, Hammond, 
INA'NE. a, [inanis, Latin,] Empty void, 
Loc eo 
To INA/NIMATE. v. a. [in and animo, 
Lat.] To animate; to quicken, Donne. 
INA'NIMATE. 72 a. [inanimatus, Latin. ] 
INA'NIMATED{ Void of life; without 
animation Bacon. P 


 INANUTION. /. [inanition, Fr.} Emptineſs 


of body; want of fulneſs in the veſſels of 
the animal. - Y Arbuthnot. 
INA'NITY. g. [from inanis, Latin, ] Empti- 
neſs; void ſpace, Digby. 
INA'PPETENCY, ſ. [in and appetentia, 
Latin] Want of ſtomach or appetite, 
INA*PPLICABLE, 4. [in and applicable. ] 
Nat to be put to a particular uſe, 
INAPPLICA'TION, , [inopplication, Fr] 
Iadolence; negligence. 
INA'RABLE. a. {in and aro, Latin.] Not 
capable of tillage» | Di#. 
To IN ARCH v. a. [in and arch.) Inarch- 
ing is called grafting by approach; this is 
ied when the ſtock and the tree may be 
joined, Take the branch you would inerch, 
and, having fitted it to that part of the 
ſtocle where you intend to join it, pare away 
the rind and wood on one fide about three 
inches in length: after the ſam? manner 
cut the ſtock or branch where the graft is 
to be united, ſo that they may join, that 
the ſap may meet: then cut a little tongue 
- upwards in the graft, and make a notch in 
the ſtock to admit it; when they are join- 
ed, the tongue will prevent their ſlipping, 
In this manner they are to remain about 
four months, in which time they will be 
ſofficiently united. The operation is always 
performed in April or May, and is com- 
monly practiſed pon oranges, mynles, 
jaſmines, walnuts, figs, and pines. 
iller, 
INARTICULATE, @. | inarticale, Fr, in 
and articulate.) Not uttered with diſtinct- 
neſs like that of the ſyllables of human 
ſpeech. Dryden. 
INARTI'CULATELY, ad. from inarticu · 
/ate.] Not diſtinctly. 5 


.INARTI/CULA TENESS, ſ. ¶ from inarticu 


late. ] Confuſion of ſounds; want of diſ- 
tinctneſs in pronouncing, 
INARTIFICIAL, a. {in and artifcial.] 
.” Contrary to ort. Decay of Piety. 
INAR TIFV/CLALLY. ad. [from inartißcial.] 
Without art; in a maaner contrary to the 
rules of art. | Collier. 
IN ATTENTION. / [ inattention, French. }] 


Diſcegard ; negligeace 3 neglect. Rogers, 
3R3 INAT- 
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INATTE'NTIVE. a. [is and attentive.] 
Careleſs ; negligent z regardleſs, 
 INAU/DIBLE. a. [in and audible.) Not to 
be heard ; void of ſound, Shakeſpeare, 
To INAU'/GURATE. v. a, [inauguro, Lat.] 
To conſecrate; to inveſt with a new office 
by folemnities. - Motton. 
INAUGURA/TION. . [ inauguration, Fr. 
inauguro, Let. ] Inveſtiture by ſolemnities. 
4 Heowel. 
INAUR ACTION. /. [inauro, Lat.] The act 
of gilaing or covering with gold, Arbuth. 
IN AUSPVCIOUS, a, [in and auſpicicus.] 
Ill omened; un'ucky ; unfortunate. Craſb. 
INBF'ING. ſ. [in and being.] Inherence ; 
inſeparabler.cſs, Watts, 
I'NBORN, a. {in and born. ] Innate; im- 
planted by nature, Dryden, 
INBRE'ATHED. . fin and breath, | In- 
ſpired ; infoſed by inſpiration, Milton, 
INBRED. 2. ſin and bred.] Produced by 
birth and nature; hatched or generated 
within, Milton. 
T6 INCA'GE, v. a. [in and cage.} To 
coop up; to ſhut up; to confine in a cage, 


or any narrow ſpace, Shakeſpeare. 
INCALE'SCENCE, . T incaleſco, Latin. ] 
INCALE'SCEN CV. 5 The ſtate of growing 


warm z warmth 5 incipient heat. Ray. 
INCANTA”TION, ſ. | incantation, French. ] 
Enchantment, Raleigh, 
INCA'NTATORY. a. [from incanto, Lat.] 
De#ling by enchantment; magical. Brown, 
To INCA'NTON, v. 4. [in and canton] 
To unite to a canton or ſeparate commu -« 


nity. Addiſun. 
INCAP ABI 'LITY I/. [from incapable] 
INCA'PABLEN7SS. 5 Inability natural 


diſqualification legal, Suckling, 
INCA*PABLE. 2. fircapete, French.) 

1. Wanting power; wanting underſtand- 
Ing; unable to comprehend, learn, or un- 
derſtand. Shakeſpeare. 
2. Not able to receive any thing. Clarendon, 
3. Unable; not equal to any thing. ä 

| | ; Shakeſpeare, 
4. Diſqualified by law. Swift, 

INCAPA*CIOUS. 3. [in and cefacicus.}] 
Narrow; of {mall content. Burnet, 

INCAPA'/CIOUENELS. „ [from incapaci- 
o.] Natrowneſs; want of rontaining 
ſpace, d 

To INCAPA'CITATE. v. 4. [in and capa- 


citate.] 
1. To diſable; to weaken, Clariſſu. 
2. To diſqualify. - Afrbutbnot. 


INCAPATCITVY. /. ¶incapacite French. ] 
1. Inability ; want of natural power; want 
of power of body; want of comprehenfive- 
neſs of mind, | Arbuthnet, 
2, Want of legal qualifications. > + 


I'NC 


To | INC A/RCERATE, V, 6 1 
Latin.) To impriſon; to coy, 4 
IN CARCERA“TION. f. [from ine . in 
Impri ſonment; confinement, 41 
T INCA'/RN, VU, . [ incarng, Ly) * eri 
cover with fleſh. 7 on 
To INCA'/RN, v. », To breed £ " 
7 * SA 
To INCA'RNADINE. », «, ſoy j TH 
p?le red, Italian.] To dye red, Thy _ 
find only once. Sia =. 
To INCA'RNATE. », 4. [nol 1 hut 
To clothe with fleſh ; to ent b 
fleſh. . 
INCA'RNATE, partic, a. in 
Clothed with fleſh ; embodied if rio: 
in: 
INCARNA/TION, .. [incar:tin, 6 WP © 
1. The act of aſſuming body, in ] y of 
2. The ſtate of breeding fi:h. Fl = 
INCA'RNATIVE, / Ci i: WR * 
medicine that generates fleſh, Fi J on! 
To INCA/VSE, v. 4. ſin and 2] Wn 1. 
ver; to incloſe; to inwrap, | =o 
INCAU/TIOUS, 6, | in-and Dj = 
wary z negligent; heedlefs, ih 5 
INCAU'FIOUSLY, ad. [from nai pro 
Unwarily ; heedleſs)y ; negligent Wl 10 
IN OE N DIARY. /. {incendiariu, hn * 
do, Latin. | 5 4 
1. One who ſets houſes or town! 0s 
malice or for robbery, . 
2. One who inflames f. tien, 0} . 4 
uarrels. King Ca ). 
I'NCENSE. ſ. [incenſum, Lin; Ws j 
French.] Perfume exhaled by fn F 1 
honour of ſome god or goddeſs, PIN 
To INCE'NSE. v. a. [ircerſu, L! 1 
enkindle to rage; to inflame wit = 
to enragez to provoke; 40 1 
INCE/NSEMENT, /. {from i] WRT 
heat; fury. * N 
INCE/NSION. /. Lie E 
act of kindling , the ſtate of de 
fire, _ L ive 
INCE'NSOR. /. [Lat.] 4 Ls oy 
an inflamer of paſſions. io. 
INCE'NSORY. J. [from . 
veſſel in which incenſe is bur 4 „ | 
ed, ie 1 
INCE/NTIVE. g. (n 7 | 
1. That which kindles J dent 
4. That which provokes ; ht wh DENG 
courages 5 mar AT mode be 
ragement ; ſpur. n es up 
INCE'NTIVE. 4. Inciting; © na | 


INCE'PTION, f. Lat Lat 
ning. * Nell 


INC 
IVE. 4. [inceptivss, Latin,] No- 
- nn1ng- : Locke. 
OR. /. [Latin.] A beginner 3 one 
in his radiments, 
A TION. J. [incero, Latin. ] The act 
ering with wax. | 
TITUDE. . [ incertitude, Fr, incer- 
Lein.] Uncertainty; doubtfulneſs, 
SANT, a. {in and ceſjans, Latin, ] 
bang; ubintermitted; continual; un- 
vp ed. Pope. 
ANTLY. ad. [from inceſſant.] 
wut intermillion z continually. 
- Addiſon, 
T. ſ. (incefle, French; inceftum, La · 
Unnatural and criminal conjunction 
rloas within degrees prohibited, 
Shakeſpeare. 
ITUOUS, 4. [incifueux, French. ] 
y of inceſt; guilty of unnatorsl ca- 
ation, South, 
ITUOUSLY, ad. [from inceftuous. ] 
unnatural love. Dryden, 
ſ. Iince, Saxon; wncia, Latin. ] 
meaſure of length ſuppoſed equal to 
grains of barley laid end to end; the 
ih part of a foot, Holder. 
proverbial name for a ſmall quan- 


nice point of time. Shakeſpeare, 
H. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

o drive by inches, Dryden. 
0 deal out by inches; to give ſpa- 


IH. v. n, To advance or retire s lictle 
me. 
ED), 4. [with a word or number be- 
* Containing inches in length or 
NIN. / Some of the infide of a deer, 
Ainſworth. 
MEAL, /. [inch and meal.} A piece 
Fed long, Shakeſpeare, 
HOATE. v. @. [inc500, Latin.] To 
e commence, Raleigh, 
ATION, ſ. [inchontur, Latin. ] In- 
a; beginning. Hale. 
ATIVE, a, [inchoativus, Latin. ] 
wei noting inchoation or begin- 


IDE, v. a. [ſrom incido, Latin. 
P — incide which eonſiſt of 
partieles; by which the pointed 
cles of other bodies are divided. 
5 ui . 
_— g J. [incido, to fall, 1 z 
. Y. ixcidence, French. 
P direction with which one body 
—— another; and the angle made 
der and the plane truck upon, 


F ed the angle of incidence, Qulsq. 


INC 


2. ¶ Incidents, Latin.] Accident; hap 3 
caſualty, Shakeſpeare» 
I'NCIDENT. a. [ incident, French; incidenss 
Hy 
1. Caſual ; fortuitous 3 occaſional 3 hap» 
pening accidentally ; falling in befide the 
main deſign, Watts. 
2. Happening; apt to bappen. Seuth. 
I'NCIDENT. . { incident, French.] Some- 
thing happening befide che main deſign 5 
caſualty. | 
INCIDE'NTAL. 4. Incident; caſual ; hap- 
pening by chance, Milton. 
INCIDE'NTALLY. ad. [from iacidental.] 
Beſide the main deſign z occaſionally. 
Sander ſen. 
I'INCIDENTLY. ad. {from incident, ] Oc- 
caſionally z by the bye 3 by the way. 
Bacon. 
To INCI NERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, 
Latin. ] To burn to aſhes, Harvey. 
INCINERA'TION. /. [ incineration, French. ] 
The act of burning any thing to _ 
INCIRCU MSPE'CTION. ſ. [in and 5 
ſpectian.] Want of caution; want of heed. 
Brown, 
INCT'SED. a. [ inciſus, Latin.] Cut; made 
by cutting. Wiſeman, 
INCI'SION. /. [incifon, French.] 
1. A cut; a wound made with a ſharp in- 
ſtrument. South, 
2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines, 
Bacon, 
INCI'SIVE. a. [incifif,, Fr. from inciſus, La- 
tin.] Having the quality of cutting or di- 
viding. | Bay 
INCI'SOR. ſ. [inciſor, Lat.] Cutter; tooth 
in the fore-part of the mouth, 
INCUSORY. a. {inciſcire, French.] Having 
the quality of cutting, | 
INCI'SURE. ſ. {incifura, Latin. ] A cut; an 
aperture, Derbam. 
INCITA/TION. . [incitatio, Latin. ] In- 
citement z incentive; motive. Broms. 
To INCI TE. v. a. {incito, Latin, ] To ſtir 
up; to puſh forward in a purpole ; to ani- 
mate z to ſpur; to urge on. Swift. 
INC TEUEN T. /. [from incite.] Motive; 
incentivez impulſe; inciting power. 


INCI'VIL, a. [incivil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed, 
INCIVELITY. / [incivilite, French, ] 
1. Want of courteſy; rudeneſs. Tillotſon, 
2. Act of rudeneſs, Taylor. 
INCLE'MENCY, ſ. [iaclementia, Lat.] Un- 
mercifulneſs; cruelty ; ſeverityz harſhneſsz 
roughneſs. Dry 
INCLE'MENT, 2. [in and clement, Latin. 
Unmerciful z unpitying; void of tender- 
neſs; harſh, Milton, 
: INCLUNA«s 


INC 


INCLUNABLE, a. [inclinabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Having a propenſion of will; favourably 
diſpoſed ; willing. Hooker, 
2. Having a tendency. Bentley. 
INCLIN A” TION. /. ¶ inclinaiſon, Fr. inclina- 
tio, Latin] 
1. Tendency toward any point, Newton, 
2. Natural aptneſs. Addiſon. 
3. Propenfion of mind; favourable diſpo- 


fition. Clarendon. 
4. Love; affection. Dryden. 
' 5. Diſpoſition of mind. Shakeſpeare. 


6. The tendency of the magnetical needle 

to the Eaſt or Weſt, 

7. [In pharmacy] The act by which a 
clear liquor is pourcd off by only ſtooping 

the veſſel, Quincy. 
INCLYNATORY. 4. [from incline.] Hav- 

ing a quality of inclining to one or other, 
Browns 
INCLI'NATORILY, ad. [ from inclinatery.] 

Obliquely; with inclination to one fide or 

the other, Brown, 
Te INCLINE, v. ». [inclino, Latin,] 

1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any 
part. Brown. 
2. To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel 

deſire beginning, » Shakeſpeare, 
To INCLINE. v. a. 

1. To give a tendency or direction to any 
place or ſtate. Milton. 
2. To turn the deſire toward any thing. 

3. To bend; to incurvate. Dryden, 
To INCLIP, v. 4. {in and clip.] To graſp 

to ineloſe; to ſurround. - Shakeſpeare, 

To INCLO/ISTER, v. a. [in and cleiſer.] 

To ſhut up in a cloiſter. 

Tos INCLO'UD, v. 4. {in and clond.] To 
darken; to obſcure, Shakeſpeare, 
To INCLU'DE, v. a. [includo, Latin. 

1. To incloſe; to ſhut, | 
2. To compriſe ; to comprehend, 
INCLU'SIVE, a. { inclufif, Freach.]- 
- 3. Inclofing z encircling, Shakeſpeare, 

2. Comprehended in the ſum or number, 
INCLU'SIVELY, ad. ¶ from incluſzue.] The 

thing mentioned reckoned into the account. 

From Sunday to Sunday inclu/tvely ; that 
is, taking both Sundays into the reckon- 

ing. | 
INCOA/GULABLE. 2. [in and coagulable.] 

Incapable of concretion, * a 
INCOEXI'STENCE. .. [in and coexiſtence.] 

The quality of not exifting together. 
Locke. 
INCO'G. ad. [ corrupted by mutilation from 
. incognito, Lat.] Unknown; in private. 
INCO'TITANCY, F. [incogitantia, Latin, ] 
Want of bought. Boyle. 


INCO'GITATIVE. . {in and cogitative. 
Wanting ihe power of thought, Locke, 


Bacon. 


INC 


INCO“ GNITO. ad. [incogritu, Lan 
ſtate of concealment, Nl 

INCOHE'RENCE, ; 

INCOHE/RENCY. | J [in and; 
1. Want of connection; Incongruy; 
conſequence ; want of depentuay 
part upon another, | 
2. Want of cohefion ; looſeneſi of 
parts. 

INCOHE'RENT, 2. [it and ab 
1. Inconſequential ; inconfiften, | 
2. Without coheſion ; looſe, N 

INCOHE/RENTLY, 4d. In 
Inconfiſtently; inconſequentiih, 

INCOLU/MITY, / { incolunita, L 
ty; ſecurity. 

INCOMBUSTIBFLITY, /. [hn 
buſlible.} The quality of big 


INCOMBU/STIBLE. 2. 1 
Not to be conſumed by fire, | 
INCOMBU'STIBLENESS / (in 
buſtible. ] The quality of got beg 
by fire. 
I'NCOME, /. [in and come.) Rem 
duce of any thing. 
INCOMMENSUR ABILITY, {|| 
commarſurable.] The ſtate of onethiy 
re ſpect to another, when they cal 
compared by any common mealut, 
INCOMME/NSURABLE, 3. [#,* 
menſurabilis, Latin.) Not to be t 
any meaſure common to both, | 
INCOMME/NSURATE. . lin 
nmenſura, Latin. ] Not admitting! 
mon meaſure. N 
To INCO MMO DATE. 2 v. a. (i 
To INCOMMO/DE, Lane]! 
inconvenient to; to hinder at! 
without very great injury. W | 
INCOMMO/DIQUS, 3. Li 
Inconvenient; vexatious without 
chief, 
INCOMMO/DIOUSLY, 4d. [fra 
modious,] Inconveniently; not at 
INCOMMO'DIOUSNESS, |. [i 
modious.] Inconvenience. 
INCOMMO'DITY. /- lum 
Inconvenience; trouble. 


INCOMMUNICABULITY, |. Ie 


municable.] The quality of got ba ty 
partible, ; b 
INCOMMU'NICABLE, «. [* alin 
French. ] PRI 


1. Not impartible ; not de 1 
common right, property, ot ys” 
than one, 5 | 
2. Not to be expreſſed; not to * 
IN. OMMU/NICABLY. ad. len 
nicable.] In a manner not e 
or communicated, 1c 


% 


INC 


MUNICATING. 4. [in and com- 
ting.) Having no intercourſe with 
ther. Hale, 
PA'CT, a. [in and compated. ] 
in! Not joined ; not co- 


IPARABLE. a, incomparable, Fr.] 
lent above compare z excellent beyond 
ppetition. Sidney. Dryden. 
PARABLY. ad, [from incompa- 


pariſon 3 without competi- 
co ? Hocker, 
to the higheſt degree. 
cellently ; 8 eg Addiſon, 
PASSIONATE, a. [in and cor:- 
te,] Void of pity. 
PATIBYLITY, /. [in and competo, 
J Inconfiſtency of one thing with 
. Hale. 
IPA/TIBLE. a. [in and competo, Lat.] 
bent with ſomething elſe z ſuch as 
dt ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed to- 
with ſomething elſe, Suckling. 
PA'TIBLY, ad, [ from incompatible. ] 
iſtently, 
PETENCY, . [incompetence, Fr, ] 
ty; want of adequate ability or qua- 
bon, 
PETENT. a. [in and competent, Fr.] 
uitable; not adequate; not propor- 
e. Dryden. 
PETENTLY. ad. ¶ from incompe- 
Unſuitably; unduly. | 
IPLETE, a, in and complete.] Not 
it ; not finiſhed. voter. 
PLE!TENESS. ſ. [from incomplere. ] 
Ffetion ; unfiniſhed ſtate. Boyle. 
PLUANCE. /. [in and compliance.] 
nfadleneſs; impraQticableneſs; con- 
Mons temper, | Tillotſon, 
fulal of compliance. Rogers, 
PO'SED, a. [in and compoſed.) Diſ- 
I Oſcompoſed ; diſordered, Howel, 
POSSIBVLITY. /. [from incom- 
] Qulity of being not poſſible but 
negation or deſtruction of ſomething 


More. 
PO'SSIBLE, 2. [in, con, and poſ- 
Y Not poſſible together, 


PREHENSIBULITY. ,. incompre« 
ate, Fr, from — BY Un- 
_ ſuperiority to human un- 


IÞ i 
Nan NSTBLE, 8. [incompreben- 


tobe conceived z not to be fully un- 


1 * 
"wh 
PREHE'NSIBLENESS, J. [fron 


ble) Unconceivableneſs. V 


IN C 


INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. [from in- 
comprehenſible.) In a manner not to be 
conceiyed, Locke, 

INCOMPRE'SSIBLE. 4. [ incompreſſible, 
French,] Not capable of being forced into 
leſs ſpace, Cheyne, 

INCOMPRESSIBVLITY. g. [from incom- 
preſſible.] Incapacity to be ſqueezed into 
leſs room. 

INCONCU/RRING. a. [in and concur. ] Not 
concurring. Browns 

INCONCE/ALABLE,. a. [in and conceal, ] 
Not to be hid; not to be kept ſecret, 


Brown, 
INCONCET'V ABLE, a. [ inconceivable, Fr] 
Incompreheofiblez not to be conceived by 
the mind. Newton, 
INCONCEI|'VABLY, ad, [from inconceive 
able.) In a manner beyond comprehenſion, 
INCONCE/PTIBLE. a. [is and conceptible.] 
Not to be conceived z incomprehenſible; 
incanceivable, Hale. 
INCONCLU'DENT, a. [in and concludens, 
Latin. ] Inferring no conſequence, Aylifſe, 
INCONCLU'SIVE. 2. [in and concluſive, ] 
Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
INCUNCLU'SIVELY. ad. [| from inconclu- 
fove.)] Without any ſuch evidence as de- 
termines the underſtanding. 
INCONCLUY/SIVENESS, /. [from inconclu- 
fre.) Want of rational cogeney. Locke, 


INCONCO'CT, a, [in and conco&?,] 
INCONCO'CTED. Untipened; imma» 
ture. . Os 
INCONCO'CTION, ſ. [from inconcoct. ] 
The ſtate of being indigeſted. Bacon. 
IN CON DIT E. 8. | inconditus, Latin. ] Irre- 
gular; rude; unpoliſhed. billips, 


INCONDUTIONAL. 8. [in and conditional. ] 
Having no exception, or limitation. 
Brown. 
INCONDI/TIONATE, a. [in and condition.] 
Not limited; not reſtrained by any condi» 
tions, oyle, 
INCONFO/RMITY. ſ. [in and conformity. ] 
Incompliance with the practice of others. 
INCONFU'SION, . [in and confuſion.) Di- 
ſtinctneſs. acon. 
INCO'NGRUENCE. ſ. [in and congruence. ] 
Unſuitableneſs ; want of adaptation. 
Boyle. 
INCONGRU/ITY, /. [incongruite, French. ] 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 
2. Inconfiſtency ; inconſequence ; abſur- 


dity ; impropriety. Dryden, 
3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſym- 
metry, Donna. 


INCO'NGRUOUS, a. [ incongru, French. ] 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting, Stilling fleet. 
2+ Inconſiſtent ; abſurd, 

INCON- 
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NC 
INCO'NCRUOUSLY.. ad. {from incongru- 
ous.) Improperly ; unfitly. 
INCONNE'/XEDLY. ad. {in and connex.] 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
INCO/NSCION ABLE. @. in and conſcion- 
able.] Void of the ſenſe of good and evil. 
| | Spenſer. 
INCO/NSEQUENCE. ſ. { inconſequence, Fr. 
inconſeguentia, Latin.] Incoacluſiveneſe; 
want of juſt inference. Stilling fleet. 
INCO/NSEQUENT. . [in and conſequent, 
Latin.] Without juſt concluſion ; without 
regular inference, 
SNCONSUDERABLE. a. [in and confider- 
able.) Unworthy of notice; unimportant. 
INCONSI'DER ABLENESS. /. [from iscon- 
fiderable.)] Small importance. Tillotſon, 
IN 5-3 nas diag a. | inconſideratus, 
Latin, 
1. Careleſs; thougbtleſs; negligent; in- 


attentive; inadvertent, Donne. 
2. Wanting duc regard, Decay of Piety. 


INCONSI'DERATELY. ad, [from incon- 

fiderate,] Negligently ; thoughtleſsly, 

| | Addiſon, 
INCONSI'DERATENESS. ſ. [from incon- 

Aiderate.] Cateleſſneſs 3; thoughnleſſnels ; 
negligence. Tillotſon, 
INCONSIDER A”TION, /. [ inconfideration, 

French, ] Want of thought; inattention; 

inadvertence. Tay lor. 
INCONSI'STING, 4. [in and confif. ] Not 

conſiſtent; incompatible with, Dryden, 
INCONS!/STENCE. 57 [from inconſit- 
INCONSUSTENCY, t.] 

1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition 

jafers the negative of the other; ſuch con- 

trariety that both cannot be together. 

2. Abſurdity in argument or parration z 

argument or narrative where one part de- 

ſtroys the other. 

Swift, 


3. Incongtuity. 
nſeadineſs ; changeableneſs, 
INCONSISTENT, 2. [ia and con/ifent.] 


1. Iacompatible; not ſuitable ; incongru- 
vous. Clarenden. 
2. Contrary. Locke. 


G 3. Abſurd. | 

INCONSI'STENTLY. ad. {from inconſ;þ- 
ent.] Abſurdly; incongruouſly, ; with lelf- 
contradiftion. - 

INCONSO/LABLE., .a. {.inconſolable, Fr. 
in and cenſole.] Not to be comforted ; for- 
rowful beyond ſuſceptibility of comfort ; 
unable to conquer grief, Fiddes. 

INCO'NSONANCY, ,/. [in and conſoxancy. ] 

© Diſagreement with itſelf, 

TNCONSPI'/CUQUS. a. Nin and cenſpicuous.] 
Indiſcernible; not.perceptible by the ſight, 

INCO'NSTANCY. J. Linconſtantia, Latin. ] 
Unſteadineſs; want of \ſteady adherence ; 

mutadility. Wiedward, 


4 


Brown. 


I NC 
INCO'NSTANT « @« {[itcorſ ant 


conflans, Latin.] 
1. Not firm in reſolution: wel 
affection. 550 ; 
2. Changeable ; mutable ; rk 


INCONSU"MABLE, 4. 


in and is 
Not to be waſted. ( 


1. Uachaſtely; without us 
appetites. 
2. Immediately ; at once. A 
ſenſe. | 
INCONTROVE/RTIBLE. «, [aw 
trevertible. ] Indiſputable; nat l 
uted. 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLY. & | 
controvertible.] To a degree def 
verſy or diſpute, 
INCONVE'NIENCE, 
INCONVE'NIENCY, 


INCONSU/MPTIBLE, „ Nan | il 
not to be brought 10 an end, Kc 
INCONTE/STABLE, s, l fo 
Not to be diſputed ; nt zeitig 
uncontrayertible, b v1 
INCONTE'STABLY, ad. [ingj 1 
able.) Indi ſputably; uaconuani R 
INCONTIV/GUOUS, 4, [in π 
Not touching each other; uit j 1 
gether, __ Ip 
INCO NTINENCE. 7 / ſax 50 
INCO/NTINENCY. a Luis A b.] 
to reftrain the appetites; unchuliq, WW: ior 
INCO'NTINENT, 4. | incatinas| =: 
1. Unchaſte ; indulging un | dopt 
2. Shunning delay; immediate, PO 
INCO/NTINENTLY, ad. [fu * 
nent.] I un! 


1 Fa 


1. Uofitneſs ; inexpedieact. N. 
2. Diſadvantage ; caule of ue bey 
ficulty, *' nam. 
INCON VE'NIENT, 2. a RRI 
1. Incommodious ; diſadw aaa JH 
2. Unfit ; inexpedient, | mean 
 INCONVE/NIENTLY, 4. If II 
nient.] 8 a dey 
1. Unfitly ; incommodiouſ ). Den; 
2. Unſeaſonably. ; RR 
INCONVE'RSABLE. 2 N R 
In communicative; uv ach. 
INCONVERTIRLE. a. lau Free 
Nut tranſmutable. N | 
INCONVI'NCIBLE, a. lau vo 


Not to be convinced. 


INCONVI/NCIBLY. 4. (3 Fre, 
cible.] Without admittiqꝭ c z it 

INCO'NY. 2. [from in, and un capa 
1. Unlearned z artleſs. .... R. 
lu . : q 

INCO/RPORAL, 4. [is d e Yor, 


INC 

1; difin& from matter; ditint 
ody. Rakeigh, 
DORA/LITY. ſ. [incorporalite, Fr.] 


rerialneſs. 


yt matter. 


ORPORATE. „. 4. [ incorporer, 


Jl different ingredients ſo as 
fall make one maſs. Bacon, 
þ conjoin inſeparadly.. 
form into a corporation, or body po- 

Carew. 


þ unite ; to aſſociate. | 2 
, embody. Sidney. Stilling cet. 
W/RPURATE: v. 3. To unite into 
1 Bale. 
LPORATE. 4. [is and corporate. ] 
terial 3 unbodied. Raleigh, 
PORA'TION, ſ. [ incorporationy 
b 


non of divers ingredients in one maſs, 
mation of a body politick, 


PO'REAL, a. [ incorporalis, Latin 
rel, Fr, in and corforeal. ) Im mate- 
unbodied, Bacon. Bentley, 
PO'REALLY. ad. | from incorpo- 
Immaterial'y, Bacon. 
RPURE'ITY, g. [in and corporeity. ] 
ateriality, 

CORPSE, v. 4. [in and corpſe.] To 
porate. | Shakeſpeare. 
ECT. a, [in and corre&.] Not 
ly finiſhed ; not exact. Pope. 
ECTLV. ad. [from incorrect. 
urately ; not exactly. 


Kuracy ; want of exactneſs. 

RRIGIBLE, a. [incorrigible, French. ] 
deyond correction; depraved beyond 
ndment by any means. More. 
RRVGIBLENESS, /, [from incorri - 
J Hopeleſs depravity; badneſs beyond 
Means of amendment. Locke, 
RRI'GIBLY, ad, [from incorrigible.] 
a degree of depravity beyond all meuns 


mendment. Roſcommon, 
. 8. ſin and corruptus, 
= PTED.S Latin; incorrompu, 


Free from foulneſs or depravation. 
Fure of man honeſt 41828 
ners; hone . 
IRRUPTIBVLITY, — 
ene cke l of corrup- 
| incapacity of decay, Hakewill, 
WE RU PTIBLE. , [incorruprible, Fr. ] 
| capable of corruption ; not admitting 


dakv'py : Wake. 
brio. [. [incorruption, Fr.] 
8 of corruption, | Car, 
hi hs 


PORALLY. ad. [from incorporal.] | 


Shakeſpeare. - 


doptionz union; aſſociation, Hooker. * 


RRE'CTNESS. ſ. [in and correFneſs.] 


INC 

INCORRU/PTNESS, /. [ia and corrapt. ] 

1. Purity of manners; honeſty ; integrity. 

2 Fre:dom from decay or degeneration, 
To INCR A'SSATE, v. a. [in and craſſut, 
Latin. ] To thicken ; the contrary to at- 
tenuate, | Brown. Newton, 
INCRASSA'TION, ſ. [from incrafate,] 

1. The act of thickening. 

2, The act of growing thick. 
INCRA'SSATIVE. a. [from incraſſate.] Ha- 

ving the quality of thickening, Harveys 
To INCRE'ASE. v. n. [in and creſco, Lat.] 

To grow more or greater, Prior, 
To INCRE/ASE. v. 2. To make more or 

greater, Temple. 
INCRE/ASE. ſ. {from the verb.] 

1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing 

more or greater. Popes 

2. Increment z that which is added to the 

original ſtock, ; 


3- Produce, Denham, 
4. Generation, Shakeſpeare, 
» Progeny. Pope, 
The tate of waxing, Bacon, 


INCRE'ASER. ſ. [from increaſe.] He who 
increaſes, | 
INCREA'TED. 4. Not created. Cheyne, 
INCREDIBULITY, /. [ incredibilice, French. J 
The quality of ſurpaſſing belief, Dryden, 
INCRE/DIBLE. a. [ incredibilis, Latin. ] Sur- 
paſſing belief; not to be credited. Raleigh. 
INCRE'DIBLENESS. /. [from incredible. 
uality of being not credible, _ 
INCRE/DIPLY, ed. [from incredible,] In 
a manner not to be believed. 
INCREDU'LITY. /. [incredulite, French. 1 
Quality of not believing ; hardneſs of be- 
lief. Raleigh. 
INCRE DUO US. a. [ incredule, Fr. incredu- 
lus, Latin.] Haid of belief; refuſing ere- 
dir. Bacon, 
INCRE/DULOUSNESS, 7 [from incredus 
| lous.) Hardneſs of belief; incredulity. 
INCRE'MABLE. 4. [ia and cremo, Latin. 
Not conſumable by fire, Brown, 
INCREMENT. ſ. [incrementum, Latin, ] 
1. Act of growing greater, Brown, 
2. Increaſe z cauſe of growing more; part 
added, | 
3. Produce; Phillips. 
To VINCREPATE, v. a. [increpo, Latin. 
To chide; to reprehens. | 


INCREPA'TION. /. [increpatio, Latin,} 1 
Reprehenſion; * Lanny 


To INCRU'ST, v. 4. [incrufto, Lat.] 
To IN CRU STATE. 5 To cover with an ad- 
ditional coat. Pope. 
INCRUSTA'TION, f. [incruftation, Fr.] 
An adherent covering; ſomething ſuperin- 
duced. 6 Addiſon, 
Ta FVNCUBATE, V. fs Lincu bo, Latin.] 10 


Gt upon eggs, 
33 : INC: 


Browns 


ward. 
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INCUBAYTION. |. Tincubation, Fr. incuba- To INDE/BT. . a. 
tio, Latin.] The act of fitting upon eggs to 


hatch them, Raleigh. Arbutbnot. 
V'NCUBUS, ſ. [Latin ; incube, French. | The 
night-mare, Floyer, 
To INCU/LCATE, v. a. [ inculco, Latin. To 
impreſs by frequent admonitions. Broome, 
INCULCA'TION, F. [from inculcate.] The 
act of impreſſing by frequent admonition. 
INCU/LPABLE, &, [in and culpabilis, Lat.] 
Unblameable. South, 
INCU'LPABLY, ad. [in and culpabilis, Lat. | 
Unblameably. South. 
IN CULT. a. [inculte, Fr, incultus, Latin. 
Uncoltivated; untilled. Thomſen, 
INCU/MBENCY, /, [from incambent. ] 
1. The act of lying upon another. 
2. The ſtate of keeping a benefice. Swift. 
IN CU MBENT. . { i:cumbens, Latin.] 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon. Boyle, 
2. Impoſed as a duty. Spratt. 
INCU'MBENT., { { incumbens, Latin. ] He 
who is in poſſeſſion of a benefice, Swift. 
Fo IN CU/MBER. v. @. [encombrer, Fr.] To 
embarraſs, . 
To INCU'R, v. a, [incurro, Latin.] 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or 
reprehenſion. 5 Hayward, 
2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſe+, Ssuth. 
INCURABVLITY. /. ſ[incurabilite, Fr. from 
* incurable, ] Impoſſibility of cure. Harvey. 


| INCU'RABLE. a. [incurable, French. ] Not 


admitting remedy ; not to be removed by 
medicine; irremediable z hopeleſs, Swift. 
INCU'RABLENESS, ſ. [from incurable.] 
State of not admitting any cure. 
INCU/R ABLY, ad. [from incurable.] With- 
out remedy, Locke, 
INCU'RIOUS, 4. [ia and caricus.] Negli- 
gent; inattentive, Derbam, 
INCU'RSION. /,. ſ from incarro, Latin.) 
1. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. South, 
2. | Incurfion, Fr.] Invaſion without con- 
ueſt. | Bacon, 
INCUR V A/TION, ſ. [from incurve, Lat.] 
1. The act of bending or making crooked, 
2. Flexion of the body in token of reve- 
rence, Fg Stilling feet. 


: To INCU/RYATE. D. 8. [ incurvoy Latin, ] 


To bend; to crook. Cbeyre. 
INCURVITY, , from incurvut, Latin.] 
Crooked neſs ; the Kate of bending inward. 
To INDAGATE., v. a. [izdago, Latin,] 
To ſearch; to beat out, | 
INDAGA*'TION. /. from indagate:] Search; 
enquiry 3 examination. Boyle. 
INDAGA'/TOR. /. ſindagater, Latin. A 
ſearcher; an enquirer z an exami; er. 
Boyle, 
To INDA'RT, v. 4. [in and dart. ] To dart 
in; to ſtride in. Sbakeſprare, 


IND 


1. 2 put into debt. 
2. To oblige ; to put under oben 
INDE/BTED. participial, a, ſi 7 
Obliged by ſomething received ; u, 
reſtitution; having incurred 2 4 


INDE/CENCY, /. [indecence, fie ſi 
thing unbecoming; any thing — 
good manners. la 

INDECENT, 4. [#decent, French.) 
becoming; unfit for eyes or em bl 

INDE/CENTLY. ad. {from inden. Wh 
out decency; ia a manner cot 
cency. 

IN DECT“ DUOUs. 4. {in and d 
falling; not ſhed; not liable uon 
fall of the leaf; evergreen, In 

INDECLYNABLE, 4. [indeclinalily u 
Not varied by terminations, A 

INDECO'RQUS. a. [ ingecoru,, Lin! 
decent; unbecoming, In 

INDECO'RUM. / [ Latin, ] Idee 
thing unbecoming, 

INDEPED. ad, [in and dee. 
1. In reality; in truth; in ni 
n 


2. Above common rate: 25 thai 
day indeed. 11 
3. This is to be granted that: K 5 
indeed, but be is not happy. Fr 
4. It is ufed ſometimes as a fh 

or recapitulation in a ſenſe h 
ible or explicable. * 
5. It is uſed to note conceſſions ine 
riſons: be is a greater man indeed, 1 1 
à better, l 

INDEFA'TIGABLE, 4. ufa 
Latin. ] Unwearied; not ud; 1 
hauſted by labour. * 

INDEFA'TIGABLY, ad. [ſon #9 
gable.] Without wearineſs, * 

INDEFECTIBTIIT V. , C,,, 
The quality of ſuffering ro decij ja N 

ſubject to no defect. 1 

INDEFE/CTIBLE, a. [in and 4: 

' Unfailingz not liable to cefet & * 


cay. | 
IN DEFE/SIBLE, a. [indefa/fbh, far 
Not to de cut off; not to de %. 
vocable. De ix] 
INDEFP/NSIBLE. a. [is and ion” 
What cannot be defended o rs” 


INDE/FINITE. a. [indfiitn, * 
1. Not determined; not Hints his 


tled, 2 
2. Large beyond the comprebenbond 


: «ith 
though not abſolutely without 1 


INDE'FINITELY, ad, [from % 
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kirhout any ſettled or determinate li- 
tions Hooker, 
a a degree indefinite. Req. 
E1'X1TUDE. / I from indefinite. JQuan- 
not limited by our underſtanding, 
ph yet finite, Hale. 
LIBEAATE, a, [in and delibe- 
LIBERATED, rate.]  Unpreme- 
d; done without conſideration, 
Bramball. 
'LIBLE. a. C indelibiit, Latin. ] 
Net to be blotted out or effaced, Cay. 
Not to be annulled. Spratt. 
LICACY. ſ. [in and dilicacy.] Want 
elicacy ; want of elegant decency, 

| Addiſon. 
LICATE. 8. [in and delicate, } Want- 
decency ; void of a quick ſenſe of.de- 


Y. 
MNIFICA'TION, ſ. [from indemnify.] 
Security againſt Joſs or penalty. 
Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 
IDEMNIFY, v. 3. [in ans demnify.] 
To ſecure againſt loſs or penalty. 
To maintain unhurt, atts, 
MNIT V. / [indemnite, French. ] Se- 
pity from punichment; exemption from 
ment. King Charles. 
NDE'NT, v. 3. [in and dens, a tooth 
in.) To mark any thing with inequa- 
like a row of teeth. Woodeward, 
DENT, v. a. [from the method of 
lung counterparts of a contract toge- 
f.] To contrack; to bargain ; to make 
"mpatt, Decay of Piety. 
Nr. /. [from the verb.] Inequality z 
ure; indentation. Shakeſpeare. 
ENTA'TION, J. Lin and dens, Latin.] 
D indenture ; having a waving figure, 
f Mead toard. 
JENTURE. , [from indent,) A cove- 
at ſo named, becauſe the counterparts 
termed or cut one by the other. 
f Aſcbam. 
| born CE. 5 ſ. [ independence, Fr. | 
PENDENCY, Freedom; exemption 
a reliance or contro) ; ſtate over which 
5 power. 
— NDENT, a. [ independant, French. ] 
. depending not ſupported by any 
— L not relying on another; not con- 
"4 5 South, 
bot relating to any thing elſe, as to a 
Depp 5 Bentle 5 
bg DENT, J. One who in religions 
90s that every congregation is a 
mp] 
te church. Sanderſon. 


4 bh I reference to other things, 
3 — J. [in and deſert.) Want of 
$ Addiſen. 


PLPENDENTLY, ad, [from inde;en- 


I ND 


INDE'SINENTLY. ad. [ indefinent®, Fr. 


Without ceſſation, Ray. 


INDESTRU/CTIBLE. a. [in and deſtruc- 


tible] Not to be deſtroyed, Beyle. 


INDETERMIN ABLE. 2. {in and determin- 


able. ] Not to be fixed; not to be defined or 
ſettled, Bregur. 


INDETE'RMINATE. a. [indetermine, Fr. 


Unfixed; not defined; indefinite, 
Newtons 


INDETE'RMINATELY, ad. Indefinitely ; 


not in any ſettled manner. Browns 


INDETE/'R MINED. a. [ia and determined. ] 


Unſettled ; unfixed, Lacte. 


INDETERMIN A TIOx. ,. [in and deter- 


mination.] Want of determination. 
Bramhall. 


INDEVOY/TION. f. [indewotion, Fr.] Want 


of devotion ; irreligion. Decay of Piety. 


INDEVOU/T, a. [indevet, French,] Not 


devout ; not religious; irreligious. 


Decay of Piety. 
INDF/X. Latin. ] N 
1. The diſcoverer; the pointer out. 
5 Arbutbnet. 
2. The hand that points to any thing. 
Bentley. 
3. The table of contents to a book. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


INDEXTE/RITY, . [is and dexter.ty.] 


Want of dexterity ; want of readineſs, 
Harvey. 


INDIAN Arrcxwo-root. ſ. A plant; a fove- 


reign remedy for curing the bite of waſps, 
and expelling the poiſon of the manchineel 
tree, This root the Indians apply to 
extract the venom of their arrows. 
Miller, 


INDIAN Creſs. ſ. [ecrievio'a, Latin. A 


plant, 


VNDIAN Fig. ſ. [opuntia, Latin.] A plant. 
INDIAN Reed, . A kind of mineral 


earth, 


IND ANT. a. {indicans; Latin,] Show- 


ing; pointing out; that which directs what 
is to be Cone in any diſeaſe, 


| To V'NDICATE, v. a. [indico, Latin. ] 
Addiſon. 


1. To ſhow ; to point out. 
2. [In phyſick. ] To point out a remedy, 


INDICA'TION, /. { indication, French, ] 


1. Mark; token; fign; note; {ymptom. 


2. [In phyſick. ] Indication is ot four kinds; 


vital, preſervative, curative, and palliative, 
as it dite s what is to be done to continue 
life, cutting off the cauſe of an approach- 
ing diflearper, curing it whilft it is actually 
preſent, or leſſening its effect. Quincy, 
3+ Diſcovery made; intelligence given. 
. Bentley. 


INDI/CATIVE. a. ¶ indicativus, Latia.] * 


1. Showing; info:ming;z pointing our, 
352, 2. {In 


IND | 3 


2. [In grammar. ] A certain modificatien INDIGE'ST. 2. [indigefs, Bi 
of a verb, expreſiing affirmation or indica- INDIGE/STED. & tu, Latin) 


tion, Clarke. 1. Not ſeparated into citing 2 
INDIfCATIVELY. ad. [from indicative.] 

In ſuch a manner as ſhows or betokens 2. Not formed or ſhaped, f 
To INDICT, See InviTzx, and its deriva- 3. Not well conſidered and met 

tives. ; | 


INDTCTION. ſ. [indiffion, Fr, indico, 4. Not concocted in the flomid, | 
Latin. ] | 5. Not brought to ſuppuration, 
1. Declaration; proclamation, Bacon. INDIGE'STIBLE, a. from in and del 
2. [In chronology.) The IndiFion, infti- Not conquerable in the flomit 
tuted by Conſtantine the Great, is a cycle 42 
of tributes, for fifteen years, and by it ac- INDIGE/STION. fe [ indige/in, Ind 
counts were kept. Afterward, in memory The ſtate of meats unccncotd & 
of the victory obtained by Conſtantine over To INDV/GITATE. ». 8. {indy 
Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, by which free= To point out; to ſhow, | 
dom was given to Chriſtianity, the council INDIGIT ACTION. /. [from iniyil 
of Nice ordained that the accounts of years act of pointing out or ſhowing 

mould be no longer kept by the Olympiads; INDI'GN, 2. [ indigne, Fr, india li 
but by the indifion, which hath its epocha 1. Unworthy ; undeſerving, 

3 2 Aalen 1. 2. Bringing indignity, U, 

CE. K INDI'GN ANT, a. | iadignani, La 

INDI'FF RENT. J. (indifference, Fr.] gry; raging ; nao at once with 
1. Neutrality ; ſuſpenſion; equipoiſe or and diſdain, 1 
freedom from motives on either fide, INDIGNA/TION. / Lind gra f 

| Locke, indignatio, Latin. 


2. Impartiality, Whirgiſte, 1. Anger mingled with content 
3. Negligence ; want of affection; uncon- guſt, 
cernedneſs, Addiſon. 2. The anger of a ſuperiour, 
4. State in which no moral or phyſical rea- 3. The effect of anger. d 
ſon preponderates. Hooker, INDV/GNITY, /. | indignitas, ram 
INDIFFERENT. 6, (indifferent, Fr. indiffe- Latin.] Contumely; contempas! 
rem, Latin. jury; violation of right accompus 


1. Neutral; not determined to either fide. ipſult. 
ö Aud iſan. INDIGO. /. [indicum, Latin,] 41 
2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardleſs. the Americans called anil, uſe #9 
5 Temple. for a blue colour. a 
3. Not having ſuch difference as that the IN DIRECT. a. indirect us, Latis] 
' one is for its own ſake preferable to the 1. Not ſtraight 5 not rectilinen 
other, Davies. 2. Not tending otherwiſe than d 
4. Impartial; difintereſted. Aſcbam. Davies, or conſequentially to a purpoſe 
5. P. ſſable; having mediocrity ; of a mid- 3. Not fair; not honeft, | 
dling tate, Roſcommon, INDIRE'CTION. /. [in and ue, 
6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 1. Oblique means; tendency F 
adverb: at, indifferent well, Shakeſpeare, ſtraight line. tub 
INDI/FFERENTLY. ad.  indifferenter, La- 2. Diſhoneſt practice. dn 
A INDIRE/CTLY. ad. [from ini 
1. Without diſtinction; without prefer- 1. Not in a right line; obligoch. 


ence. Newton, . Not in expreſs _ 
2. In a neutral ſtate; without wiſh or aver- . Unfairly ; not rightly. | 
Gon, 5 INDIRE/CTNESS. J (in ut 
3. Not well; tolerably; paſſably; mid- 1. Obliquity, | 
—_— VV. 2. Unfairneſs. 


INDIGENCE. 2 /. [ indigence, Fr. indigen= INDISCE'RNIBLE. 4. ane 
V'NDIGENCY. S ia, Latin.] Want; pe- Not perceptible ; not en ; 
nury ; poverty, Bunt. INDISCE RNIBLY. ad. [fron 0% 
INDYGENOUS, 3. [ indigene, Fr, indigenay In a manner not to be nary” 4 
Latin ] Native to a country, Arbulbnot. IN DISCERPTIBLE. 07 


0! 
FNDIGENT, a. [ indigens, Latin.] Not to be ſeparated; e 
2. Poor; needy ; neceffitouss Addiſon, broken or deſtroyed by i [few 15 
2. In want; wanting. Phillips. INDISCERPTIBYLITY. AI 


3. Void ; empty. Bacen. tible.] Incapability of dilfolui® ug 


* 


* 


3 IND 


„ „ Ave INDVSSOLUBLENESS. /. [from indiſſelus 
3 15 "al ang Aung, Ile. ] Indiſſolubility; reſiſtance to ſeparay 
- A N Lind ret, Fr ench.] Im- tion of parts. Hale. 


2 

D Jes. os, in- INDVSSOLUBLY. ad. I from indiſoluble.] 
| 5 10cautious ae 1. In a manner reſiſting all ſeparation, 
diicreet.} 2+ For ever obligatory./ 


1 3 * Sandys. INDISTUNCT, a, [indiftin?, French, ] 
XETION. ſ. [ indiſcretion, French: ] 1. Not plainly marked; confuſed, 


Dryd, 
d | 3 — 
ence ; raſhneſs;z inconh 7 —— d. 2. Not exactly diſcerning. Shakeſpeare, 


Rr „ 4. [indiſcriminatus, INDISTINCTION, /. [from indiſtinct.] 

. — marked 1. Confuſion; uncertainty, Breu. 
ny note of diſtinction. 2. Omiſfion of diſcrimination, : Spratty 
RI'MINATELY. ad. [from indiſ- INDISTI/NCTLY. ad. from indiſinct.] 

e.] Without diſtincl ion. 1. Confuſediy; uncertainly. Newton, 
E'NSABLE. a. [French.] Not to 2- Without being diſtinguiſhed, Brown. 
ited; not to be ſpared; neceſſary. INDISTUNCTNESS. ſ. [from indiflin&.} 
E'NSABLENESS, /, I from indi/pen- Confuſion ; uncertainty, Newton, 


be ſpared; INDISTU RBANCE, . ſin and diſturb. 
r en Calmneſs; freedom trom diſturbance. J 


ty, i 
E'NSABLY. ad. [from indiſſ en- 3 
Without ar Pw without re- INDIVI/ DUAL. 4. {individs, indivi.wel, 
; neceſſarily. Addiſen, French. 


$8PO'SE. v. a. I indi I oſer, French. ] 1. Separate from others of the ſame ſpec ie: 
make unfit, With for. Atterbury. ſingle 3 numerically one. Prior. Watts, 
dificclinez to make averſe. With to. re Undivided; not to be parted or — 
ö ; to di ify for its proper ed. u ilton. 
. e Ake er e, INDIVIDUALITY. J {from individual ] 
diforder lightly with reg-rd to Separate or diſtinet exiſtence, Arbutbnct, 
6 Walton, INDIVFDUALLY, ad {from individual. ] 
mike unfavourable. With toxvard, With ſeparate or diſtinct exiſtence ; nume- 
Clarendon. rically. 8 Hookers 
O'SEDNESS. / [from i:diſpoſed. } To INUIVEIDUATE, v. a. | ſrom indivi- 
pf uofifneſs or difinclination j depra- duns, Latin.] To diſtinguiſh from others 
Decay F Piety. ot the ſame ſpecies; to make fingle. 


ſorder of health; teadeacy to fclke- INDIVIDUA'TION, 7. [from individuate.] 
Hayward, That which makes an individual, Mattie 
inclination ; diſlike, Hooker, INDIVIDU'TTY. /. | from individuus, Lat.] 
V TABLE. 2. [in and diſputalle.] The ſtate of being an individual; ſeparate 
trovertible; inconteſtable. Ropers, exiſtence. 
TABLE N ESS. / {from inaiſput- INDIVINITY, /. [in and divinity.] Want 
The ſtate of being indiſputablez of divine power. Brown, 
N. INDIVISIBULITY. r 
U"TABLY, ad. [from indiſputable.] INDIVV'SIBLENESS. tate in whicn no 
heut controverly ; certainly. more diviſion can be nade. Locle. 


Brown, INDIVTSIBLE. a. [indivijible, French. 
thout oppoſition, Howel, What cannot be broken into parts; ſo 


JV LV ABLE. a. [in and diſclvable,} ſmall as that it cannot he ſmaller. Digby, 
liſfuluble ; not ſeparable as to its INDIVISIBLY, ad, from indiviſible, | So 
Newton. as it cannot be divided. 
to be broken 3 binding for ever, INDO'/CIBLE, «. {ir and docible.] Uateach- 
Ayliffe. able; inſuſceptible of inſtruction, 


„J Reſiſtance of a diſſolving power; able; incapable of being inſtructed, 
t'S iafableneſs, Locke, Bentley. 
* a, [ind;foluble, French z INDOCILITY. /. { indocilite, French.] Une 
_ Latin, teachableneſs ; refulal of inſttuction- 

T 55 all ſeparation of its parts z To INDO'CTRINATE. v. a. ſendoctriner, 
- . Boyle. old French.] To inſtru ; to tincture with 
pug tor ever; ſubſiſting for ever, any ſcience or opinion, Clarendon, 

% : ' IN DOC- 


te. | 
DSI'TION, /. ¶iadiſteſitian, Fr.] More. 


— 


— — - 


DLUB!ULITY, . indiſſalub ilitc, INDO'CIL. . { indecile, French.] Unteach- | 
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INDOCTRINA'/TION., f. [from inde&ri- 
nate.) Inſtruction; information. Brown, 
YNDOLENCE, 7 ; ; 
er 8 J,. [in and doleo, Latin. ] 
I. Freedom from pain, Burnet, 
2. Lazineſs; inattention ; liſtleſſneſo. 
I NDOLENT, a, [French.] 
1. Free from pain, 
2, Careleſs; lazy; inattentive; liſtleſs. 
| Pope, 
FYNDOLENTLY, ad. [from indolent.] 
1. With freedom from pain. 
2. Careleſly ; lazily ; inattentively ; liſt- 
leſly. Addiſon. 
To INDO'W, v. 4. [indotare, Latin.] To 
portion; to enrich with gifts, See Ex- 
pow. 
INDRA'UGHT,. ſ. [in and draugbt.] 
1. An opening in the land into which the 
ſea flows, Raleigb. 
2. Inlet; paſſige inward. Bacon. 
To INDRE NCH. v. 4. [from drench.] - To 
ſoak ; to drown, Shakeſpeare, 
INDU'EIJOUS. 4. Lin and dubious, } Not 
doubtful; not ſuſpeRing z certain, 


| / Harvey. 
INDU'BITABLE. . [ indubitabilis, Latin. ] 
Undoubted ; unqueſtionable, 


* 


Watts: 
INDU/BITABLY. ad. {from indubitable.] 
Undoubtedly ; unqueſtionably, Seratt. 
INDU'BITA'TE. a. [ indubitatus, Latin, ] 
Unqueſtioned ; certain; evident. Witten, 
Te INDU'CE. v. a. [induire, Fr. induc, 
Latin, ] | 
1. To perſuade ; to influence to any thing. 
Fs Hayward. 
2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence, 
| Bacon, 
3. To offer by way of induction, or conſe- 
quential reaſoning, Brown, 
4. To inculcate ; to enforce. 
5. To cauſe extrinſically; to produce, 
Bacen, 
6, To introduce; to bring into views 
+ To bring on; to ſuperinduce. 
er. 
INDU/CEMEET. /. [from induce.] Motive 
to any thing; that which allures or per- 
ſuades to any thing, Rogers, 
INDU'CER. / [from induce.] A perſuacer; 
one that influences, a 
To INDU CT. v. 4. ¶inductis, Latin.] 
1. To introduce; to bring in. Sandys. 
2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a bene- 
fice, Hylifſe, 
INDU'CTION. ſ. [indafion, Fr. inducio, 
Latin. | 


T. Introduction; entrance. Shakeſpeare, 
a. Induction is when, from ſeveral particu- 

bar propofitions, we infer one general. 
: Watts, 


INE 


3. The act or ſtate of taking 
an eccleſiaſtical living, 
INDU/CTIVE. a. [from indu8,) 
1. Leading; perſuaſive, With g 
2, Capable to infer or protuce, 
To 3 V. d. | indus, Law] k 
ver, 


To INDU'LGE. . 0, [indy lg 


1. To fondle; to favour; to pu 
conceſſion. 


2. To grant not of right, but . 


To INDU/LGE. v. 3. To be fined 


INDU"LGENCE., 
INDU'LGENCY, / LG. 
1. Fondneſe; fond kindneſt. 
2, Forbearance; tenderneſi; 
ripoor, | 

3. Favour granted. 
4+ Grant of the church of u 


INDU/LGENT, a. [ indulgent, Ia 
I. Kind; gentle, 
2. Mild; favourable, 
3- Gratifying; favouring ; gina 
INDU'/LGENTLY, ad. [fron i 
Without ſeverity ; withuut cala 


INDU'T.T. : 7 8 and Frendy 
INDU'LTO, vilege or exempt 
70 VNDURATE. v. #, au 
To grow hard; to harcen, 
To INDU'RATE. v. 4. 
1. To make hard, 

2. To harden the mind. 
INDUR A/TION, ſ. [from in 
1, The ſtate of growing had, 

2. The a& of hardening, 
3. Obduracy z hardneſs of bat 


Dani 


INDU'STRIOUS, a, La. 184 


1. Diligent ; laborious, 
2. Deſigned; done for the put 


INDU'STRIOUSLY, ad. [fron 


* 


1. Diligently ; labcricuſ j 4 


2. For the ſet purpoſe; vith © 


INDUSTRY. C Lide, lun 


gence; aſſiduity. Shato pert 
To INE/BRIATE, v. 4. lad! 
To intoxicate; to make dt. 
To INF/BRIATE, v. 2. To . 
to be intoxicated. . 
INEBRIA/TION. /. [#9 
Drunkenneſs; intoxication. 5 
INEFFABULITY. /. [from a] 
ſpeakableneſs, 
INE'FFABLE. 4. { ineffabl, Fr. 7 
Latin. ] Unſpeskable. x 


7 
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INE 


PLY. ad. [from ineffable.) In a 
not to be expreſſed. | ilton. 
TIVE. a. [ineffe#if, Fr. in and 
] That which can produce no ef- 
| Taylr, 
CTUAL, 4. {in and effefiual.) Un- 
produce its proper effect; weak; 
Hoc ber. 


t power, f 
CTU ALLY, ad. {from ineffe#ual. ] 


t effe?}, 

CTUALNESS, ſ. [from ineffectual.] 
ey; want of power to perform the 
effet?, ate, 
ca clous. 4. | inefficace, Fr. ineffi- 
g.] Unable to produce effects z 
| fecble, 

CACY. ſ. [in and efficacia, Latin. ] 
of power; want of etfect. 
ZANCE, 7 /. (from inelegant.] Ab- 
ANCY, f ſence of beauty; want 
Ince, 

ANT, a. [in-legans, Latin. ] 
becoming z not beautiful z oppoſite 
nt, Mood ward. 
o; deſpiesble; contemptible. 

ENT. 2. { in and eloquens, Latin. ] 
rluſ,eez not o atorica', 

, 8. [ineptus, Lat.] Unfit; uſeleſs; 
ſooltſh. Acre. 
LY, ad. [ irepte, Latin. ] Triflingly ; 
ly; unfily, More, 
WIUDE, ſ. {from inqptus, Latin. ] 
jefs, Wilkins. 
WLITY. , {from in equalitas, and in 
„Latin. | 
ference of comparative quantity. 


= * * 


Ray. 
venneſs; interchange of higher and 
parts, Newton, 


proportion to any purpoſe ; ſtate of 
ing adequate; inadequateneſs, 
South, 
inge of ſtate ; unlikeneſs of a thing 
. Bacon, 


of * > — nnr —— 1 > * K 4 1 i 5 = ks 


ference of rank or Ration, Hooker, 
ABILITY, J. [from inerrable.] Exe 


N 


bo error, King Charles. 
LF. . [iz and err. ] Exempt 
\ our, Hammond, 


ABLENESS. /. [from inerrable.] 


tion from errour, mmond, 
ALLY, ad, [from inerrable.] With 

Y from ertour; infallibly. 
a GLY, ad, [in and erke With- 
un, lan ville. 
* Urert, Latin.] Dull; flag giſh ; 
. Blackmore, 


V. ad, [from per.] Sluggifhly ; 
N X P k 
— . l and eſca, Lat) The 


INEXCU SABLENESS. /: 


IN EXPLEABLV. ad. 


UN E 


INE'STIMABLE. 2. [| ineffimabilis, Latin. ] 
Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending all 
price. Boyle. 

INE'VIDENT,. 2. ¶ inevident, Fr. in and evi- 
dent.] Not plain; obſcure. Brown, 

INEVITABULITY, . {from inevitable. 
Impoihbility to be avoided ; certainty. 

Bramball. 

INE'VITABLE. a, {inevitabilis, Latin, ] 

Unavoicablez not to be eſcaped. 


Dryden. 
INE/VITABLY. ad. {from inevitable. ] 
Without poſſibility of eſcape, Bentley. 


INEXCU'SABLE. a. [ inexcaſabilic, Latin, ] 
Not to be excuſed z not to be palliated by 
apology. Sevifts 

from inexcu- 
ſable.) Enormity beyond forgiveneſs or pal- 
liation. Smith. 

INEXCU'SABLY. 4d. [from inrxcuſable.}] 
To a degree of guilt or folly beyond ex- 
enſe. 

INEXHA'LABLE. a. [ir and exhale.) That 
which cannot evaporate, Brown, 

INEXHA/USTED. a. {in and exbaufted.}] 
Unemptied; not poſſible to be emptied 3 
unſpent. Dryden, 

INEXHA/USTIBLE. 2. Not to be ſpent, 

INEXI'STENT. a. [in and exiftent,] Not 
having being; not to be found in nature, 

a Boyle. 

INEXI'STENCE, ſ. [in and exifence.} 
Want of being; want of exiſtence. Broome. 

INE'XORABLE, a, | inexorab/e, Fr. inexor a- 
bilis, Lat.] Not to be intreated ; not to be 
moved by intreaty. Regers. 

INEXPE'DIENCE. 7 /. {ir and expediency, ] 

INEXPEIENCY..q Want of fitnels; 
want of propriety ; unſuitableneſs to time 
or place, Sanderſon 

INEXPE/DIENT, a. [in and expedient. ] In- 


convenient; unfit ; improper, Smalridge, 


-INEXPE/RIENCE, . [inexperience, Fr.] 


Want of experimental knowſedge. Milton 
INEXPE/RIENCED, a, [inexpertus, Lat.] 
Not experienced, . 
INEXPE/RT, a, | inexpertus, Lat. in and ex- 
t.] Unfkilful; unfilled, Milton. 
INE'XPIABLE. a. { inexpiab/e, French. ] 
1. Not to be atoned. 
2. Not to be moliified by atonement. 
| Milan, 
INE'X!TABLY. ad. [from inexpiable.) To 
a degree beyond atonement, Roſcommon, 
[in and eaples, Lat.] 
Infatiably. Sandys. 
INE/XPLICABLE. a. Ii and explico, Lat.] 
Incapable of being explained. Neguten. 
INE'XPLICABLY, ad. { from inexplicable. 
In a manner not to be explained. 
a INEX - 


- 
- 
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INF 5 ee 
- INEXPRE/SSIBLE... [is and erpreft.] Not IN AN TRV. J [infantri, fn 
to be told; unutterable. . Stilling fleet, foot ſoldiers of an army. 
INEXPRE'SSIBLY. 8a. [from inexpreſſible.] INFA'RCTION, ſ. [in ind forty 
To a degree or in a manner not to be utter- Stuffing ; conſtipation, 
ed. . " +, Þ Hammond, To INFA'TUATE. v. 4. ſirfa 
INEXPU'GNABLE. | . [fnexpugnabilis, and fatuus, Latin.] To files 
tin.], Impregnable ; not to be taken by to deprive of underſtanding, 
aſſault ; not to be ſubdued. Ray. INFATUA/TION, / [from iſa 
INEXTI/NGUISHABLE. as, [in and extin- act of firiking with folly; & 
gu, Latin, ] Unquencbable, Grew, reaſon. 
INE'XTRICABLE. a. [inextritabilis, Lat.] IN FAUST ING. J. [from iu 
Not to be diſintangled; not to be cleared; The act of making unlucky, 
Blackmore, INFE' ASIBLE, a, {in and ſuf 
INE'XTRICABLY, ad. from ineatricable.] practicable. | | 
To a degree of perplexity not to be difin- Ts INFECT, v. 4 ſiaſecbus lun 
_ tangled; Bentley, 1. To act upon by contagin;t 
To INE'VE. v. n. [in and eye.] To inocu- with communicated qualite;i 
late; to propagate trees by the inſition ofa contagion, 


bud into a foreign ſtock. Phillips, 2. To fill with ſomething hi I. 
INFALLIBVLITY., 2 f. [infallibilirs, Fr.] gious. | ; j 
' INFA'LLIBLENESS. Inerrability z ex- INFE/CTION, /. Lien, Fr, N $ ( 
. emption from errour. Tillotſon, tin.] Contagion ; miſchief by L 
INFA'LLIBLE. a. [ infallib*, French,] Pris cation, 0 -_ 
Voileged from errour; incapable of miſtake, INFE'CTIOUS, 4. [from ſtd, be 
INFA'LLIBLY. ad. [ from infallible.] ous ; influencing by commun — 
I. Without danger of deceit; with ſecu- ties, . 4 
rity from errour. Smalridge, INFE'CTIOUSLY. ad, [frm i = 
2, Certainly, Rogers, Contagiouſſy. = ale 
To INFA'ME, v. a, [infams, Latin. ] To INFE/CTIOUSNESS, /, fh 1 
repreſent to diſadvantage z to defame; to The quality of being 1of:tiow = 
cenſure publickly. Bacon. ouſneſs, _ * 
IN FAM Obs. a. [infemis, Lat.] Publickly INFE/CTIVE. a. [frem if, 7 
branded with guilt ; openly cenſured. quality of contagion, | F. 
VSFAMOUSLY, ad. I from infamous.] INFECU/ND. 4. | infircun, l 12 
1. With open reproach; with. publick no- fruitful ; infertile. _ 5 
toriety of reproach, INFECU/NDITY. / LH Ti 
2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly, Dryden, Want of fertility. I 1, 
VNFAMOUSNESS, . /. [infamia, Latin. ] INFELYCITY. / [infeii%h = 
I'NFAMY, Publick reproach; Happineſs; miſery ; calamity N 
netoriety of bad character. King Charles, To INFE'R. v. a. [infero, Lats ITL 
V'NFANCY. /. [infantia, Latin. ] 1. To bring; to induce. | Git 
1. The firſt part of life, Hooker, 2. To infer is nothing but by * 
2. Civil infancy, reaching to twenty-one, propoſition laid down d ITY 
3. Firſt age of any thing; beginning ;z ori- another as true. ne: 

ginal. Arbuthnot, 3 To offer ; to product. | 
INFA'NGTHPF, A privilege or liberty INFERENCE, /. Lg dlef 
| 2 27 lords of certain manors to infer.] Concluſion dart M. 

judge any thief taken within their fee. ments. 611 | 
= HW Cowel. INFE'RI on - r. 1 * 
FANT, ſ. Li fans, Latin, from premiſed ground. eak 

1. A vill — the birth J the end of the INFERIO/RITY. /. [fron fa, 

ſeventh year. Roſcommen, fate of dignity or valet. 148 dt ft 
2. [In law.] A young perſon to the age INFE'RIOUR. 4. [inferior Rb 
of one and twenty, 1. Lower in place. K n; 
INFANTA, ſ. (Spaniſh.] A princeſs de- 2. Lower in Ration of MA! 
ſcended from the royal blood of Spain. 3. Lower in value or ei nes 
INFA'NTICIDE, fe | infanticide, Fr. infan-. 4. Subordinate. mw 1 
ticidium, Latin. ] The flaughter of the in- IN FE RIOUR. / Ons eakn 
fant s by Herod. . tation than 3 * Alg 
VNFANTILE. 4. [infantiſi, Latin.) Per- INFE'RNAL. a. IA al 
taining to an infant. Derham, iſ ; cartatean. U Yor 
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INF INF 
VAL Sta, J. The lunar eauftick, INFI'/RMNESS, ſ. [from infirm] Weds 


| aporated ſolution of neſs ; feebleneſs _ oyles 
— — _ = flyer, Hill, To INFIX. v. a, infant, Latin.) To drive 
VILE, a. {infertile Fr.] Uafruit- in : fe faſten, $pedſers 
not productive ; infecund. | To INFLA'ME, v. a. [inflammo, Latin. ] 


Government of the Tongue. 1. To Kindle to ſet on fire. Sidney. 
TILITY, ſ. | infertilite, Fr. from 2. To kindle defire. Milton. 


ile. Unfruitiulneſs z want of ferti- 3. To exaggerate ; to aggravate. Addiſons 
4. To heat the body morbidly* with ob- 
EST. V. a, Jin fte, Latin. ] 1 . ſtructed matter. N ; 
| er 


to diſlurb; to plague» . 8. To provoke to irritate, "EN 
T/VITY, ,. {in and feſtivity © + ; | Dicay of Pictys 
enfulneſsz want of cheerfulneſs, / 6. To fire with paſſion, Milton, 
RED. a, {in and feſter.] Rank+ To *NFLA'ME. v. . To grow hoty angryy 
z inveterare, Spenſer, and painful by obſtructed matter. 

IDA'TION, f. {i and feudum, Lat.] Wiſeman, 


aft of putting one in poſſeſſion of a INFLA/MER, from jaflame.] The thing 


DEL. . (infdelis, batin;] An unbe- INFLAMMABUViITY, {. [from inflanma- 
.a miſcreahtz a ,paganz one who Gle, ] The quality of catching fire, . 
$ Chriſtianity, Hooker, arveys 
Urv. , [infdelite, French. ] INFLA'/MMABLE, 3. [French.] Eaſy to 
ant of faith, Taylor, be ſet on flame. Newtong 
iſbelief of Chriſtianitys Addiſon, INFLA'MM ABLENESS, 7 [from inflam- 
reachery z deceit. Spectator. mable,] The quality of eafily catching 
ITE. a. | infinitus, Latin. ] 111 fire. 5 | 
nbounded; boundleſs; unlimited; INFLAMMA“/TION. ſ. [inflammatio, Lat.] 
vſe, f : Dennis, . #» The act of ſetting on flame, 
t is byperbolically uſed for large; 2. The ſtate of being in flame. Wilkins 
: 3. {In chicurgery.] Inflammation is when 
ITELY,. ad, [from infiaite.] With- the blood is obſti ut᷑ted fo as to crowd in & 
its; without bounds z immenſely,” greater quantity into any particular part, 
ITENESS, /. \from infiaite.} Im- and gives it u greater colour and heat than 
ty ; boundleflneſs ; infinity, 'Tay/;r, uſual. | Quincy» 
TE'SIMAL, a. [from infinite.] In- 4. The act of exciting fervour of mind. 
ly divided. "oF a ? Hookers 
ITIVE. a. [infiaicif, Fr, infiaitieus, INFLA/MMATORY. a. {from in flame. 


W grammar, the  inflnitive affirms, Having the power of iaflaming. Pope. 
imates the intentian of affirming; To INFLA'TE, v. a. [infatus, Latin. ] 
ves not do it abſolutely. Clarke. 1. To (well with wiads Ray» 
ITUDE. / {from infinite, ] | 2. To fill with the breath. Dryden, 
haity; immenſity, Hale, INFLA'TION, ſ. | inflatio, Lat. from inflate. ] 
undleſs number. Addiſon, The ftate of being ſwelled with wind; 


ITY, 1 Iinß ite, French. ] flatulence. Arbuthnots 
Inenity; boundlefineſs 3 unlimited To INFLE/CT. v. 4. [inflefo, R_— 

* Raleigb. 1. Ta bend; to turn. exorents 
Ic'els number, Arbuthnat, 2. To change or vary. 


M. a, [ infirmus Latin. T 1 i 
Jeak ; feeble ; 4 N e 4. * vary a noun my verb in its termĩna- 
: g Milton. INFLE'CTION, .. [infle&#io, Latin. 
ak of mind; irreſolute. . 1. The act of Hache or turning. , Hale, 

8 2. Modulation of the voice, Hookers 


; ables not ſolid, „ South, 3. Variation of a noun or verb. 
n; to hike {infirmo, Latin.] To Brerewoad. 
eri enfeeble. Raleigh. INFLE/CTIVE. . [from in feet.] Having 
38 We Lurie, French. ] the power of bending, Derbam. 
TY, * abs Bacon, INFLEXIBULITY, . [inflexibilice, 
«ae Cine French. : INFLE/XIBLENESS, French. } | 
* T temper. Rogers, 1. Stiffneſs j quality of reſiſting fleture, 
eaſe 2 i fault, - Clarendon, 2. Utftinacy z temper not to be bent; in · 


Vor. . J. N Hooker, exorable pertinacy. 
| 37 IN FLEX. 


e 5 


r eſtate, Hale's Common Law. - or: perſon that inflames. Audi 


INF 
N 4; ant 2, (Frenchz inflexibilis, 
tin. * 
I. Not to be bent or incurvated. Breton. 
2+ Not to be prevailed on; immove- 
able. ; | 
3. Not to he changed or altered. Watts. 
INFLE/XIBLY, ad. {from infexible.) In- 
exozably ; invariably, Locke, 
To, INFLV/CT. 2. a. ¶ inflige, infliftus, Lat.] 
To put in act or impole. as a puniſhment. 


Temple "Nr 


INFLYCTER. ſ. [from infli?,) He who 
puniſhes. |  Gamernment of the Tongue, 
INFLYETION, / from ig. 
1. The act of ung puniſhments. South, 
2, The puniſhment impoſed. Rogers, 
INFLTCTIVB. as. {infliive, Fr. from in- 
| $i&:] That which impoſes a punifh- 


ment. ä ä 

INFLUENCE. ſ. f influence, French. ] 
1. Power of the celeſtial aſpedds operating 
vponm tetreſtrial bodies and affairs. Prior, 
2. Aſcendant power; power of directing 
or modiſj ing. Sidney. Taylor. Atterbury« 
J. 'NELUENCE. v. a. [from tbe noun.] 
To act upon with directive or impulfive 
power; to modify to any 1 


, | exvion 
VNFLUENT, a. [ influent, Latin.] Flowing 
in. | Arbuthnot. 


INFLUE/NTIAL. 2. from influence.) Ex- 
erting influence or power. Glanville, 
VNFLUM, ſ. {influxus, Latin, ] 
. Act ot flowing into any thing, 
2, -Tafuſion. = Hale, 
»: Influence; power, Bacon, 
INFLU/XIQUS, a. {from influx.] Influen- 
tial. an! 
To INFO/LD: . 4. ſin and fold.) To in- 


. 27. 


volve; to inwrap; to incloſe with involu· 
tions. | Pope, 
To INFO/LIATE, . 3. [in and folium, 
Latin. ] To cover with leaves. oel. 


To INFORM. v. a. [| infermo, Latin. ] 
1. To animate; to actuate by vital pow - 
ers. Dryden, 
2. To inftruR; to ſupply with new know- 
ledge to acquaint, Clarendon, 
3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 

Yo INFO'RM. v. n, To give intelli- 
gence, 

INFO'RMAL, a. from inform. ] Irregular ; 


wanting legal formality Shakeſpeare, 
INFO'RMANT, /; {French.] 

1. One who gives information or inftruce 

tion. Watts, 


2. One who exhibits an accuſation, 
 INFORMA'TION. /. { informetie, Latin, ] 
1. Ictelligence given; inſtruction. Soutb. 
2» Charge or accuſation exhibited. 

3+ The ad of informing or aftuatipg, 


INF 


INFO'RMER. /. [from inn 


1. One who gives intelhgence d 10 
2. One who diſcovers Offenden wh 7 
giftrate, 1 a VE 


INFO/RMIDABLE, a, [ir ui 
Latin. ] Not to be feard; wy 
dreaded, 

INFO'RMITY, /. [from j 
Shapelefineſs, / Then 

INFO'RMOUS, a. [ inforne, Fr | 

Latin, ] Shapeleſs; of no regula 

INFO/RTUNATE, 0, ſinfortnas 

7 Unhappy. 

0 INFRA'CT, », a. [inan li 
. To break, wy 
NFRA/CTION, /. Ian, k 
| aQt of breaking As ri 


INFRA'NGIBLE, . [in a 
Not to be broken, a 

INFRE/QUENCY, . [ in frequatta, 
Uncommonneſs; rarity. 

INFRE/QUENT, 3. ir 

"Rare z uncommon, 

To INFRI/GIDATE, v. , [L 
Latin, ] To chill; to mike & 


To INFRI/NGE, v. a. [infrings la 
21. To violate; to break lan @ 
tracts. 
2. To deſtroy; to binder. 
INFRINGEMENT, /, T 
Breach; violation. 
INFRI/NGER, /, {from if 
er; a violator. „ 
and forma, Lat.] Of the gef 


or tundifh, ; ; 
INFU'RIATE. a, [is and 5 U] 
Enraged ; raging, 7 pen: 
INFUSCA*TION, ,. [infuſe Gi 


The act of darkening or black: 
To INFU'SE, v. n, [ infuſe, i 
Latin, ] ; 
1. To pour in; to inſtl., * 

2. To pour into the mind; to uf 
3. To ſteep in any liquor vithul 


oats a | 
4. To tincture; to ſaturate vi 1 - 
infuſed, ö 44 
LL To inſpire with. - * 
INFU'SIBLE, a. {from i - 


1. Poſſible to be of * 
ky Incap*+!- of diſſolution; 


not to be melted. French; 4 
INFU/SION, f. [infufon, 5729 
Latin 


1. Tix act of pouring in 1 


2. The act of powing 1555 
ipugation, | þ 


ING 


a of ſteeping any thing in moil- 
ithout bailing. _ Bacon, 
e liquor made by infuſion. Bacon. 
IVE. 4. {from infuſe.) Having the 
of infuſion, or being infuſed, 
Thomfon. 
TE, /. [in and gate.] Entrance; 
in. Spenſer. 
A'TION, [ſ. Liagannare, Italian. ] 
: fraud j deception z juggle 3 delu- 
impoſture. Brown, 
HERING. /. [in and gathering. ] 
aft of getting in the harveſt. 
: Exodus, 
in the names of places, ſignifies a 
Gibſon. 
E'MINATE, V, . [ingemino, Lat. 
ble; to repeat. Clarendon. 
NATION. ſ. [in and geminatio, 
] Repetition; reduplication. 
DERER, 4 from ingender.] He 
generates. NGENDER. 
ERABLE, @, [in and generate.] 
d be produced or brought into be- 


ERATE. , 

RATED. J eee Let} 
born 3 innate; inbred, Watton, 
begotten. Brown, 
Nous. a, Iiagenioſus, Latin. ] 

Itty; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. 
ntal; intellectual. Shakeſpeare. 
MIOUSLY, ad. [from ingenious. ] 
Y; ſubtilely, Temple, 
Mobsx ESS. J. [from ingenious. ] 
neſs ; ſubtilty, Boyle. 
ITE, 4. [ingenitzs, Lat.] Innate 3 
z native; ingenerate, Saut b. 
Ury. / [from ingenuews. ] 

penneſs ; fairneſs z candour ; freedom 
Gffimulation, Wotton. Donne. 


Is; ſubtiliy; accuteneſs, South, 
UOUS, a, [ingenuus, Latin, ] 
pen z fair; candid z generous 3 noble, 
Locke, 
Ceeborn ; not of ſervile extraction. 
King Charles. 
VOUSLY, ad. [from ingenuous, ] 
ly; fairly ; candidly ; generouſly, 
PUOUSNESS. / [from ingenuous.] 
i fairneſs ; candour, 
1 þ Lingenium, Lat.] Geniutz wit, 
uſe, Boyle, 
EST, v. a, [ingef us, Latin. To 
into the ſtomach, ron. 
TION, /. {from izgeſt.] The act of 
N 7 into the ſtomach, Harvey. 
= "ks 4. [inglorius, Latin. ] 
vn0urz mean; without glory. 
Howel, 


om ingenious.) Wit; invention; 


LN H 


INGLO'/RIOUSLY, ad. {from inglorioue.] 
With ig iny. P opc. 
I'NGOT, ſ. [lingst, French.] A maſs of 
metal. | den. 
To INGRA'FF, v. a. I in and graf .] 
1. To propagate trees by infition, May. 
2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the 
ſtock of another. 
4+ To plant any thing not native. 


Milton, 


4. To fix deep ; to ſettle. Hackers 

NGA A TIMES: / [from ingrafe. ] 

1. The act of ingr 
5 The ſprig ingrafted. 

I'NGRATE, , 

INGRAYTEFUL, 1“ Late, Latin] 
1. Ungrateful; unthankſul. Shakeſpearts 
2. Unpleaſing to the ſenſe, Bacon. 

To INGRA'TIATE. v. 4. [in and gratia, 
Latin,] To put in favour ; to recommend 
to kindneſs, 

INGRA'TITUDE, /. [ingratitude, Fr, is 
and gratitude.) Retribution of evil for 
good ; unthankfulneſs. Dryden. 

INGRE'DIENT. ſ. { ingredient, French; ia. 
grediens, Latin.] Component part of a 
body, conſiſting of different materials. 


Milton, 


INGRESS. /. {ingres, French; ingreſſur; 
Latin.) Entrance; power of entrance, 


Ar butbnot, 


INGRE'SSION, /. [ ingreſſio, Lat.] The act 
of entering. Digby. 

I'NGUINAL. 2. {inguinal, French; inguen, 
Latin.] Belonging to the groin. 


Arbutbnot. 


To IN GULF. v. 2. {in and gulf. } 
1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt profundity. 


Milton, 
2. To caſt into a gulf, Hayward. 
To INGU/RGITATE. v. a. [ingurgito, 
Latin. ] To ſwallow. ia, 
INGURGITA/TION, /. [ from ingurgitate. ] 
Voracity. | 
INGU/STABLE, a, [in and guſto, Lat. ] Not 
perceptible by the taſte, Browns 


INHA'/BILE. &. {inbabilis, Latin.] Unſkil- 
ful 3 unready; unfit ; unqualified, 

To INHA'BIT. v. @. { babito, Latin.J To 
dwell in; to hold as a dweller, Iſaiah, 

To INHA'/BIT, v. n. To dwell ; to live, 

INHA'BITABLE. a, [from inbabie.] 
1. Capable of affording habitatiun, Locle. 
2. [Inbabitable, Freach,] Incapable of 
inhabitants; uninhabitable. Shakeſpeares 

INHA'/BITANCE. ſ. [from al Re- 
ſidence of dwellers. 

INHA/BITANT, ſ. {from inbabit.] Dwel- 
ler; one that lives ia a place. Abb ot. 

IN HABITA/TION, /. [from inhabit, ] 

1. Abode; place of dwelling, Milton. 
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INHO/SPITABLY: A. [from inbo 


IN H 


2. The a&'6f inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings; ſtate of being inhabited. 
* L. LEST + » Raleigh, 
3. Quantity of inhabitants. * Brozon, 
INHA'BITER, /. 2 inbabit.] Ode that 
- Itthabitsz a dweller, Brown. 
To INHA'/LE. v. a. [inbalo, Latin.] To 
d:aw in with air; to defire. Arbuthnct. 
INH 4 RMO'NIOUS, a. [in and harmonious. ] 
Unmufical ; not ſwe t of ſound, Felton. 
J INHERE. v. . [inbereo, Latin.] To 
exif in ſomething elſe. Donne. 
INHE'RENT. a: [inberent, French; inbæ- 
rens, Lat.] Exiſting in ſomething elſe, ſo 
as to be inſepatable from ity innate; in- 
born. 4 Swift, 
To INHERIT. v. a. er. 
To receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. 
2. To poſſeſs; to obtain poſſeſſion of. 
Shakeſpeare, 
INHE/RITABLE, 4. [from inberit.] Tranſ- 
miſſible by inheritance z obtainable by ſuc- 
cefſion, Carew, 
INHE'RITANCE. ſ. {from inberit. ] 
1. Patrimony ; hereditary poſſeſion. 
x . Milton. 
2. In Shakeſteare, poſſeſſion, — 
3. The reception of poſſeffion by hereditary 
right. | ; 4 Locke, 
INHE/RITOR. /. {from jnberit.] An beit; 
one who receives by ſucceſſion. Bacon, 
INHE/RITRESS. /. {from inberitor.] An 
heireſs. r Bacon, 
INHE'RITRIX. ſ. [from inberiter.] An 
* heireſs, Shakeſpeare, 
Jo INHF/RSE. v. 6, ſin and herſe.] To 
incloſe in a funeral monument, Shakeſpeare. 
INHE'/SION, ,. [inbeſoo, Latin. ] Inhe- 
| _y the ſtate of exiſting in ſomething 
elſe. 
Fo INHI RI T. v. a, | inbibeo, Latin; inbiber, 
French, ] 
1. To reſtrain ; to hinder; to repreſs; to 
check, Bently. 
2. To prohibit; to forbid. Clarend n. 
INHIBITION, /. [ inbibition, Fr. io bibitio, 
Latin.] 
1. Prohibition; embergo. 
Government F the Tongue. 
3. In law. ] Irbibition is a writ to forbid 
x judge from farther proceeding in the 
cauſe depending before him, Copel. 
To INHO'LD. v. 3. [in and bold.] To have 
inherent; to contain in itſelf, Ry leb. 
INHO SPITABLE. a. {is and 5% itable.] 
Affording no kinineſs nor entertzinment 
to ſtrangers. Dryden. 
ſpiteble, ] 


- 


Vokingly to ſtrangers, . Milton, 


1NJ 
INHO/SPITABLENESS, /. (6 
INHOSPITA/LITY, 100 * 
- hoſpitality z want of courtely ty iy 
gers. 
INHU MAN. 3. ſ[inburcir, Fr, a 
Latin. Barbarous; ſavage; my; 
comps onate. 42 
INHUM A'NITY, / [ inbumanitl, I 
Cruelty ; ſavageneſs ; barharity. K 
INHU'MANLY. ad. { from inen 
vagely; cruelly ; barbarouſy, 
To VNHUMATE. } v. « [nlary, 
To INHU/ME, | buns, Lata) 
bury; to inter. 
To INJE'CT. v. a. [injefu, Lai 
1. 10 throw in; to dart in. Gi 
2. To throw up; to caſt uy, h 
IN JE/CTION. f. irie, Latin] 
1. The act of caſlinę in. | 
2. Any medicine made to be i 
ſyringe, or any other inftrumen; it 
part of the body, 
3+ The act of filling the veſſelzwid 
or any other proper matter, tv (vl 
ſhapes and ramifications, þ 
INI'MICAL, a. { inimicus, Lat.) Unit 
unkindz burtful ; hoftile; adv 
INIMITABILITY, / {tron is 
Incapacity to be imitated, 
INUMITABLE, 2. (isi, A 
Above imitation; not to be dp, 


INT'MITABLY. ad. {from ininiuk/ 
a manner not to be imitated; an 
of exceſſence above imitation, 

ToINJOV/IN. v. a. | eroindre, Ind 
1. To command; to enforce by Wh 

See EN Jol. | 
2. In Shakeſpeare, to join, 

INI'QUITOUS. a, [ inique, Fr, fron 
ty. J Unjuſt; wickes, 

INVQUITY. /. Lisi tan Lain] | 
1. Injuſtice ; unreatonableneks 
2. Wickedneſs; crime. 

INI/TIAL, a, {initial F. lui 
1. Placed at the brginning- 
2, Incipient; not complete, 

To INI'TIATT E. v. 0. Ine Fad) 
tio, Latin.) To enter; to 18f58 
rudiments of an att. | 

To INI'TIATE, v. v. To dotht i 
to perform the firſt rite. _ 

INVTIATE. 4. [inc Fr. a 
Unpractiſed. * 

IdIrIaTIOx. / LH Lat 
ate. The ac: ui entenag ; * 
into any art or ſtate. ; 

INJUCU'NDITY. J. [i 1 
Uapleaſantneſs. po 

IN [U/DICABLE. 4. {is and ji 
Not cognizable by a juctæ. N 


INE INN 


| AL, „ Fin and judicial.) Not I'NLANDER. . [from inland.] Dveller tes 


N 
_ 


| 
4 
th 


mote from the ſea. Brown, 
. 11 judicious.] Void To INLA'/PIDATE, v. 4. [is and lapido, 
eat} wanting judgment. Latin.] To turn to ſtone, Bacon, 


8 Tillſon, To INLA'Y. v. 4. [in and lay.]J 
WM rei 1. To diverſify with different bodies in- 
rage r ] - ſerted into the ground or W 
injoin 3 injunfus,. I” <a 
er pre- 2. To make variety by being inſerted into 


Shakeſpeare, bodies; to variegate. Milton. 
b lv. ] Injundion is an — INLA'Y./. {from the verb. ] Matter inlaid 3 
out of the chancery. Cwel. matter cut to be inlaid, Milton. 
URE. v. a. [injurier, French. ] To INI. AW. v. a. [in and law.] To clear 
b hurt vnjufily ; to miſchief undeſer= of outlawryor attainder, _— 
to Wrong. Temple. I'NLET. ſ. [in and let.) Paſſage; placeo 
' annoy ; to affect with any incenve- ingreſs ; entrance. Motten. 
2. Milton. VNLY. a. {from in and 4. ] Interiour ; in- 
ER. /. [from To injure.) He that ternal; ſecret, Shakeſpeare. 
another unjuftly. Ben Jonſon. VNLY, ad. Internally ; within 3 ſecretly 
nous. . [iurivs, Latin] in the heart. Milton. Dryden - 


juſt ; invaſive of another's rights, INMATE. 1 [in and mate, ] Inmates are 
Fuilty of wrong or injury, Milton. + thoſe that be admitted to dwell for their 
liſchievous 3 unzuſtiy hurtful. money jointly with another man. Corvel, 

Tillotſon, I/N MOST. a. [from in and m.] Deepeſt 
ratory; contumeHious z reproach= within; remoteſt ſrom the ſurface, 

Swift , Shakeſpeare, 

RIOUSLY. ad. [from injurious, ] INN, ſ. [11n, Saxon, a chamber. ] 
hy; bortfully ; with injuſtice. 1. A houſe of entertaininent tor travel. 
I |0USNESS, /. (from injurious,] lers. 
ity of being injurious, King Charles, 2. A houſe where ſtudents are boarded and 


RY. / [injuris, Latin, ] taught, Shakeſpeare. 
Wt without juſtice, Hayward. To INN. v. n. [from the noun.] To take 
| ilchief ; detriment, Watts, vp temporary lodging. Donne, 
anoyance, Mortimer, To INN. v.a. To honſe; to put under co- 
ontumelious language 3 reproachful ver, Shakeſpeare. 
lation, Bacon, INNA'TE, ? 4. inne, Fr. innatus, Lat.] 
TICE, [. [injuftice, French ; injuſfti- IN NA“ TED. Inborn; ingenerate; na- 


Latin. ] Iniquity ; wrong, Swift, tural ; not ſuperadded ; not adſcititious, 
, [ inchioftro, Italian. Howel, 
de black liquor with which men INNA/TENESS. /. [from innate.] The qua- 
— lity of being innate. 

i uſed for any liquor with which IN NA“ VIG ABLE. 8. [ innavigabilis, Lat.] 
write: as, red ink; green ink. Not to be paſſed by failing. Dryden, 
v. a. [from the noun, J To black I'NNER, a. {from in.] Interiour; not out- 
bud with ink. ward. Spenſer, 
O'RN. / [int and born.) A portable I'NNERMO3T. a. {from inner. ] Remoteſt 
for the inftruments of writing, com - from the outward part. Newton, 
y made of hora, Shakeſpeare, INNHO/LDER, ſ. [inn and bald.] A man 
L. , A kind of narrow fillet; a who keeps an inn. 

IN Gay, I'NNINGS: . Lands recovered from the 
G. J. Hint; whiſperz intima- fea. Amſwortb. 


— 


Ak ER. ſ. [; 7 ; 
Ig J. [int and maker,] He who who keeps lodgings and proviſions for en- 


es in 


[from * fertainment for travellers. Taylor, 
8 MA, I'NNOCENCE, . , . 

Nagel Shakeſpeare, NO CEN CT. J. [innecentis, Latin, ] 

mviing ink, 3 Boyle. 1. Purity from injurious actions; untainted 

N a keſpeare, integrity. Tillotſon. 
— 4. [in and land.] Interiour j ly- 2. Freedom from guilt imputed, 4 

5. we the ſea, 5 Swift. Shake ſpeare. 

J dazericur or inland parts. 3. Hasmleſſneſs; innoxiouſneſs. Burner, 


4+ Sims 


IN\KE'/EPER. ſ. [int and Reeper.} One 
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INO 


Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome 

ree of an. bg 5 e 
P'NNOCEN T. 3. [ innocens, Latin, ] 

1. Pure from miſchief. Milton, 

2, Free from any particular guilt. * 

128 Unhurtful ; harmleſs in effects. Pope, 
NOCENT, /. Ws, 

1. One free from guilt or harm. K 
ere 


2. A natural; an idiot. coker, 
FNNOCENTLY, ad. [from en 

1. Without guilt, SGoͤosntb. 

2. With fimplicity z with fillineſs or im- 

prudence, - 


„ 


* Without hurt. Cooley. 
O'CUOUS, 2. [inecuas, Latin.] Harm» 
leſs in effects. Grew, 
INNO'CUOUSLY, ad. [from innocuous. ] 
Without miſchievous effect. ' Brown, 
INNO'TUOUSNESS. /. {from zn. 


Harmleſſaeſe. Digby. 
To I NNOVATE. v. 4. [innovo, Latin, 
1. To bring in ſomething not known be- 
fore. Bacon. 
2. To change by introducing novelties. 
INNOVA'”TION. . 2 French.] 
Change by the introduction of novelty. 
INNOVA”TOR. /. [innowateur, French. 
1. An introduction of noveliies, Sacon. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 
novel ies. Soutb. 
INNO. XIOUS. 2. Ines, Latin. ] 
1. Free from miſchie vous effefts, Digi y. 
2. Pure from crimes. Pape. 
INNO XIOUSLVY. ad. from innoxious, 
Harmleſſy. Brown. 
INNO'XIOUSNESS. ſ. [from innoxiows. ] 
Harmleſſneſs. | 
INNUE'NDO, , [innrendo, from inmo, 
Latin.) Hn oblique hint. Sevift. 
INNUMERABLE, a. | inumerabilis, Lat. 
Not to be counted multitude. 
f Motion, 
INNU'MER A BLY, ad. [from innumergble.] 
Without number. 
IN NU MEROUS. 2. [ inzamerxs, Latin.] 
Too many to be counted. Pope. 
To INO'CULATE, v. @. [incculo, in and 
cculus, Latin. ] | 
7, To propagate any plant by inſerting its 
bud into another ſtock, May. 
2. To yield a bud to another ſtock, 
| Cleaveland. 
INOCULA7TION, /. [inoca/atio, Latin. ] 
1. Ixcculation is pratiiſed upon all ſorts of 


ſtone fruit, and upon oranges and jaſ- 


mines. 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmall- 
pox, by infuſion of the matter from ripened 
Puſtules into the veins of che uninfected. 


Quincy, 


INQ 


INOCULAYTOR, /. [from ; 
1. One that 261. 4 
trees. 
2. One who propagates the { 
inoculation, 
INO/DOROUS. «. [inodyu; Lain] 
ing ſcent ; not affecting the wy 


INOFFE/NSIVE. 4a. [in and hf 
1. Giving no ſcandal; giving u 
tion, | 
2. Giving no pain; caufing u 
3+ Harmleſs ; hurtleſs; ingocnt 

4 Unembarraſſed ; without 4% 6 
ſtruct ion. | 

INOFFE/NSIVELY, od. [fro ina 
Without appearance of han; U 
harm, 5 

INOFFE'NSIVENESS, /, [fron 
Harmleſſneſs. 

INOFF “CIO US. a. [is and offciul 
civil; not attentive to the act 
of others. 

INO/PINATE, a. [inepinatuy lat 
French, ] Not expected. 

INOPPOR TUNE. 8. [i 
Unſeaſonable z incoavenieat. 

INO'RDINACY, ſ. { from in, 

regularity ; diſorder. Gov, f 

INO'RDINATE, a, [is and odaun 
Irregular ; diſorderly; deviating ut 

INO/RDINATELY, ad. [foi 
Irregularly ; not rightly, 

INO'RDINATENESS, f. Ii ww 
Woue of regularity z incempauctd 

ind, 

INORDINA/TION, J {fron 
Irregularity z deviation fron 0 


INORGA'NICAL. 6. [in #n 
Void of organs or inftrumenl fat 


To INO'SCULATE, v. . Ia 
Latin.] To unite by appobuu ® 


ta, 
INOSCULA'TION, f. [fon #4 

Union by conjunRion of he ei 
I'NQUEST. J. {enquefle, Fre in 

I, udicial enquiry or enn | 


2. {In h.] The ingu;ft of 144 
jury, is the mof# uſual tw] * 
both civil and eriminil — 
in civil cauſes, after proof m. * 


fide, ſo much as each part ; 


thus, and ſo we judges - 
3. Enquiry ; fearcÞj fluch. 


ins 


| inguietude, French.] 
attack on 
diet. Wotton, 
WUINATE. v. 4. . e, Latina. ] 

ntez to corrupt. Brown. 
LATION, ſ. [inguindlio, Latin. ] 
ption ; pollution. : Bacon. 
RABLE. a. [from irquire.] That 
ich ioquifition or inqueſt may be 


VDE, | : 
N t of quiet 3 


WIRE. v. 8. [inguiro, Latin. ] 

þ aſk queſtions; to make ſearch z to 
euriolity on any occaſion, Swift. 
d make examination. Dryden. 


u, be enguited the way. 
RER. ſ. [from 2 INE 

rcherz examiner 5 one curious and 
tive. _ Lacke, 
e wh6 interrogates ; one who queſ- 


* 


RY, [from inquire. ] 

rrogation z ſearch by queſtion,” 
* Acts. 

amigation ; ſearch, Locke. 


WTION, » [in vi tio, Latin, 

ficial 4. 8 ets, ms * 
mination; diſcuſſion, Efiber, 
d law.] A manner of proceeding in 
criminal, by the office of the 


| 


court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries 
| to the pope for the detection of he- 
Corbet. 
BITIVE, 3. [inquifitus, Latin.} Cu- 
4 Nag. atts. 
| euriofity ; with narrow ſcrutiny. 
[TIVENESS, ſ. from inquiſitive. ] 
ty; Ciligence to pry into things hid- 


ITOR, |, [inquiſitor, Latin, ] 
who examines judicially, 
: Dryden. 
oficet in the popiſh courts of * 


I. v. 4. [ia and rail. To in- 
ich nile. Hooker, Cay. 
D. .. [in and road. ] Incurſion; ſud- 
d deſultory invaſion. 
ABLE, a, [inſanabilis, Latin, ] In- 
5 uremediable, 

2. 6. [inſanus, Latin,] 2 mak - 
l. bakeſpeare, 
3 a, [inſatiabilis, La. 
n meaſure ; greedy ſo as not 


HABLENESS. f [from iner 
ines not to 9 ! 


ry King Charle:; 


RE. v. 4. To aſk about; to ſeek ; 


buy in ſearch 3 aQiye to pry into 


dITIVELY, ad. [from inquiſitive. ] 


Sidney. Souths / 


Clarendon, : 


INS 
INSA'TIABLY, ad. [from inſatiable.) With 
reedineſs not to. be appeaſed. South, 
INSA'TIATE. 4. in ſatiatus, Latin. ] Greedy 
ſo as not to be ſatisfied. Phillips. 
INSATISFA“CTION. ſ. ia and ſatisfactian. ] 
Diſcontent; unſatisfied ſtate. Bacon. 
INSA“ TURABLE. 4. [i ſaturabilis, Latin. J 
Not to be glutted; not to be filled. 
To INSCRVBE, v. a. [ inſcribo, Latin. ] 
1. To write on any thing. It is generally 
applied to ſomething written on à monu- 
ment. Pete. 
2. To mark any thing with writing. 
3. To affign to 4 patron without a formal 
dedication. Dryden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. 
g Creech, 


INSCRIPTION. /. [inſcription, French, ] 


1. Something written or engraved. 
Dryden, 
2. Title. ; s Brown, 
3. Conſignment of a book to a patroa with - 
out a formal dedication, | 
INSCRU/TABLE. 4. [ inſerutabilis, Latin.] 
Uaſearchable; not to be traced out by in- 
_ quiry or ſtudy, Sandys. 
To IN SCU LP. v. 4. [ inſcu{po, Latin. ] To 
engrave; to cut. Shakeſpeare. 
INSCU'LPTURE. ſ. [from in and ſculpture. ] 
Aay thing engraved. Brown, 


Jo INSE/AM, v. a. [in and ſeam. } To im- 


- preſs or mark by ſeam or cicatrix, Popes 
SECT. ſ. [ inſea, Latin. } 
1. In ſecti are ſo called from a ſeparation iu 
the middle of their bodies, whereby they 
are cus into two parts, which are joined to- 
gether by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in 
waſps and;common flies, Lockes 
2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. 
INSECTA/TOR, , {from iaſector, Latin. 
| by gy perſecutes or haraſſes with pure 
uit. 
IN SET CTILE. a. [from inſ:#.] Having the 
nature of inſects, 2 Bacon, 
INSECTO/LOGER. /. [inſe# and Ad.] 
One who ftudies or deſcribes inſets, 
Derbam. 
IN SECURE. . [in and ſecure.] 71 
1. Not ſecure; not confident of /atety, 
2. Not ſafe. 4 
INSECU'*RITY, . [in and ſecurity. } 
1. Uncertainty; want of reaſoaable cone: 
fidence. Browns 
2+ Want of ſafety ; danger. z hazard, 
Ha 


The aft of ſcaiteriug ſeed vn ground, 
INSECU”' TION. . [inſecation, , French N 

Purſuit, . Not in uſe. Chapmar , 
LNSE'NSATE, a, {inſenſato, Italian. ] S 


pid z 


INS 


| pid wanting thought; wanting ſenfibi- 
ly. 


INSENSIBYLITY, /. [inſer/bilite, French. ] 
1. Inability to perceive. FClanville. 
2. Stupidity z dulneſs of mental percep- 
tion. | 
3- Torpor ; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 

INSE'NSIBLE, 4. [ inſenſible, French. ] 

1. Impeiceptible; not diſcoverable by the 

ſenſe. Newton, 

2. Slowly gradual, Dryden, 
3. Void of feeling either mental or corpo- 

ral. Milton. 
4. Void of emotion or affection. Dryden. 

INSE'NSIBLENESS. ſ. [from injerfible.] 
Abſence of perception; inability to per- 
ceive, 

INSE/NSIBLY. ad. [from inſenſible.] 
1. Imperceptible; in ſuch a manner as is 
not diſcovered by the ſenſes, Addi/on, 
2. By flow degrees, Swift, 
3. Without mental or corporal ſeoſe, 

INSEPARABUVLITY. 7 / { from inſepara- 

INSE'PARABLENESS. | be.] The qua- 
lity of being ſuch as cannot be ſevered or 
divided, Locke. 

INSE'PARABLE. 4. [ inſeparable, French; 
inſeparabilis, Latin. ] Not to be dis jointed; 
united ſo as not to be parted. Bacon, 

INSE'PARABLY, ad, [from inſeparad/e,] 
With indiſſoluble union. Bentley. 

To INSERT. v, 4. ¶inſerer, French; inſero, 

inſertum, Latin.) To place in or amongſt 
other things. Stilling fleet. 

INSE/RTION. ſ. Iixſertion, French. 
1. The act of placiog any thing in or a- 

mong other matter, Arbutbnot. 
2. The thing inſerted. Broome. 

To INSE'RVE, v, @, ¶ inſervio, Latin.) To 
be of uſe to an end, 

INSE'RVIENT. a. [inſerviens, Lat.] Con- 

- ducive; of uſe to an end. 

To INSHE'LL, v. 4. [in and fbell.] To hide 
in a ſhell, Shakeſpeare, 

To INSHI'P, v. a. [in and fhip.] To ſhut 

in a ſhip; to ftow; to embark, Shakeſpeare. 

To INSHRINE, v. a, [in and ſhrine.) To 

incloſe in a ſhrine or precious caſe, Milton. 

INSIDE. /. [is and fide.) Interiour part; 

. part within. Addiſon. 

INSIDIA”TOR, F, [Latin.] One who lies 

in wait, | 

INSIUDIOUS. 3. f infidieux, French; infidio- 

- ſus, Latin,] Sly; circumveptive ; dili- 
gent to entrap ; treacherous. AMtterbury, 

INSIVDIQUSLY, ad, | from infidioxs.} In a 
fly and treacherous, manner; with malici- 
ous artifice, overnment of the Tongue. 


ay. 


INSIGHT, /. [inficb:, Dutch. ] Inſpection; 
deep view; knowledge of the interiour 
Parti. S : | ! 


idneys 


INS 


INSIGNVFICANCE, ſ. li 
INSIGNVFICANCY. F Frend,] 
1. Want of meaning ; vameaiy 
2. UnimportMce. | 
INSIGNIFICANT, 3. [in and fp 
1. Wanting meaning; void d 
tion. * 
2, Unimportant; wanting weigh; 
feQual. 
INSIGNI'FICANTLY, ad. Ih 
cant. ] 
1. Without meaning, 
2. Without importance or effef, 
INSINCE/RE, 4. [infincerss, lata] 
1. Not wbat he appears; aut h 
ſembling ; unfaithful. 
2. Not ſound ; corrupted, 
INSINCE/RITY. {. {from if 
of truth or fidelity, 
To INSINEW, v. 4. {is id 
ſtrengthen z to confirm, 
INSI/NUANT, 4. French.) hg 
power to gain favour, 
To INSI'NUATE, v. 4. [infrr, 
inſinuo, Latin. } 
1. To introduce any thing geo 


2. To puſh gently into notice: c 
with the reciprocal pronoun. % 
3. To hint; to impart indirelly, 
4. To inſtill ; to infuſe geath- 
To INSYNUATE. v.n 
1, To wheedle : to gain on the 
by gentle degrees. 0 
2+ To ſteal into imperceptidly; ut 
veyed inſenſibly. \ 
3. To enfold ; to wreath ; 10 8, 


INSINUA'TION. /. [ infienatin AM 
power of pleaſing or ſtealing v9 
fections. no 

INSINUATIVE. 4. [from ine 
ing on the affeQions. Gov. if wm g 

INSINUA/TOR, ſ. L, 4 

A inſinuates. 2 

1 SI'PID, a, 1 idus, J 
1. . without e 
fecting the organs of gult 

2. Without ſpirit 3 wit 
dull ; heavy. 

INSIPI/DITY, ? „ lvl be 

INSTTPIDNESS. 8 
1. Want of taſte. 
2. Want of life or ſpitit. 41 4 

INSVPIDLY. 44. {from iff ” 

taſte 3 dully. 1 

INSYPIENCE. ſ. (infpient®: Luis 
ly z want of underſtanding. 

To INSIST. v. . [in/fter 7 

Latin. 

Is Tells or reſt ufen. 

8 + 


i » 


. : 
' 


* 
1 * 


INS 25 


ot to recede from terms or aſſertions 3 
fiſt io. OH Sbakeſpeare- 
n in diſcourſe, 

o dwell oy Decay of Picty. 
RTENT. o. { inilens, Latin, } Reſting 
any thing. : Wetton, 
JENCY. ſ. [in and ſitio, Lain] Ex- 
ton from thirſt, Gero. 
TION, (. [ ixſtis. Latin.] The inſer- 
or ingreffment of ne branch into u- 
r. . Ray. 
F1TURE, g. {from ine. This word 
bs in Shakeſpeare to figntty contancy or 
. 6 

SNA'RE. v. a. ſin and ſnare. } 
Toigtrapz to catch in a ttap, £17, or 
e; to inveiyle, Fenton. 
To intangle in difñculties or perplexi- 


JA'RER, ſ. [from inſaare.] He that 
hare*, 
I'CIABLE, a, { inſociable, French, ] 
Averſe from converſation. Shakeſpeare, 
Incapable of connexion or union. 
Motten. 
DBRYVETY, [. [in and ſobrie y.] Drunk- 
cf 3 want of ſobriety, Decay of Piety. 
NSOLATE, v. a. [inſolo, Latin, ] To 
in the ſun ; to expole to the action of 
ſun, 
DLA/TION. ſ. { inſolation, French. ] Ex- 
pg to the ſun. Brown, 
LENCE, : J. [ inſolence, Fr. inſolen- 
OLENCV. © ria, Latin.] Pride ex- 
bed in contemptuous and overbearing 
ment of others ; petulant contempt, 
NSOLENCE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
d inſult, King Charles, 
CLENT. a. [inflent, Fr, in/olens, Lat.] 
ntemptuous of others; haughty z over- 
ine. Atterbury. 
ULENTLY, ad. [inſolenter, Latin.] 
" contempt of others; haughtily ; 
J. Addiſon. 
LVABLE 4. I ia ſalvable, French. 
Not to be ſolved 3 not to be cleared z un- 
neable; ſuch as admits of no ſolution, 
explication, Waits, 
That cannot be paid, 
WLUBLE, 4. [inſoluble, French. ] 
Not to be cleared z not to be reſolved, 
Not to be diſſolved or ſeparated, 
Arbutbrot. 
, LVENT, a. {in and ſelvo, Lat.] Un- 
LVESoy Smart, 
= & + fo r j - 
duty to pay 4 We 4 8 * 
16 . . 
- CH, corj, [in fo much,] So that; 
ch 2 degree that, Addiſon, 
PECT. . . [ inſpicio, i 
J To look 8 pic io, inſpeFum, 
Voz. . y way of examination, 


INS 


INSPE/CTION. /. [inſpe#ion, French; in- 


ſpeRio, Latin. ] 
1. Prying examination; narrow and cloſe 


ſurvey, South, 
2. Superintendence; preſiding care. 
a Bentley. 
INSPF/CTOR. g. [Latin.] 
1. A prying examiner, Denham. 
2. A ſuperintendent. Watts. 


INSPE'RSION, .. [inſperfio, Latin.} A 


{pr1kling. Jin ſcvarth. 


To iNSFHERE, v. a. [in and ſpbere.] To 


place in an orb or ſphere, Milton, 


I\SPY/RABLE, a. [from inſpire, ] Which 


may be drawa in with the breath. 
Harvey. 


INSPIRA/TION, ſ. [from inſpire. ] 


1. Ihe act of drawing iu the breath, 
Arbuthrat. 

2. The att of breathing into any thing, 

3. Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a ſu- 

periour power. Denham. 


To INSPIRE. v. n. [inſpiro, Latin.) To 


draw in the breath. Wealtor. 


To IN*PIRE. v. a. 


1. To breathe into; to infuſe into the 


mind, Sbaleſpeare. 
2. To ani mate by ſupernatural infuſion. 
Addiſon, 


2+ To draw in with the breath Harvey, 

INSPYAER, ſ. {from inſpire. } He that in- 

res. Derham. 

To INSPURIT, v. a. [in and ſpirit.]* To 

animate z to adtuate; to fill with life and 

vigour. Pope. 

To INSPI'SSATE. v. @. [in and ſpiſur, 
Latin.] To thicken ;z to make thick. 

Arbuthnst. 

INSPISSA/TION, ſ. [from in ſpiſſate.] The 
act of making any liquid thick. 

Arbutbn:t. 

INSTABI'LITY, ſ. [infabilite, French; 

inflabilis, Litin.] Iaconſtaney; fickleneſs; 

mutability of opinion or conduct. 


Addi on. 


INSTA'BLE. 4. [infabilis, Latin.] Incon- 
fant z changing, 

To INSTA/LL. v. a. [inflaler, French; in 
and Hall.] To advance to any rank or ot- 
fice, by placing in the ſeat or ſail proper tc 
that condition, Wortos. 


INSTALLA'/TION, f. [irflallation, Fr. 


The act of giving viſible poſſeſſiun of a rank 
or office, by placing in the proper ſear. 
W. 
INSTA/'LMENT. [. [from infall.}] 
1, The att of inſtalling. Shake pear 
2. The ſeat in which one is inſtalled, 


I'INSTANCE. 7- .. . 
INSTANCY. | J. [infance, French.] 


3U 1. Im- 


Sba beſprar-. 
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INS 


1. Importunity ; urgency 3 ſolicitation z 
importunateneſs; per ſiſtency. Hooker. 
2. Molive ; influence; prefling argument. 
3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. Ayliffe. 
4. Example; document, Aaddiſon. 
5. State of any thing. Hale. 
6. Occaſion; act. Ropers. 
Te I'NSTANCE. v». n, [from the noun. ] 
Io give or offer an example. Tillotſon, 
INSTANT. 3. [infans, Latin. ] 
1. Preſſing; urgent; importunate z ear- 
neſt, | 
2, Immediate ; without any time inter- 
vening; preſent. Prior. 
3. Quick ; without any delay, Prpe, 
INSTANT. /, [ inflant, French, ] 
2. Inſſant is ſuch a part of duration where- 
in we perceive no ſucceſſion, Locke. 
2, Thepreſent or current month, Addiſon. 
INSTANTA'NEOUS, a. { inflantaneus, La- 
tin.] Done in an inſtant; acting at once 
without any perceptible ſucceflion. Burnet. 
INSTANTA'NEOUSLY, ad, f from inftan- 
tanesus.] In an indiviſible point of time. 
Derbam. 
J'NSTANTLY. ad. f inſanter, Latin. 
2. Immediately; without any perceptible 
intervention of time, Bacon, 
2. With urgent importunity. 
To INSTA'TE, v. a. {in and Fate. ] 
1. To place in a certain rank or condi- 
tion, 
2. To inveſt, Obſolete. Shakeſpeare. 
INSTAURA'/TION, .. inſtauratio, Latin, ] 
Reſtoration ; reparation; renewal, 
INSTE/AD of. prep. (of in and ſtead, place.] 
1. In room ot; ia place of, Swift. 
. 2. Equal o. Tilletjon, 
To INS TE TEP. v. a. [in and fleep.] 
1. To ſoak ; to macerate in moiſture, 
; Shakeſpeare, 
2. Lying under water, Shakeſpeare, 
I'NSTEP, ſ. fin and fteo,] The upper part 
of the foot where it joins to the leg. 
Arbuthnot, 
To INSTIGATE. v. 6. [infigo, Latin. ] ro 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime, 
INSTIGA'TION. ſ. f infigation, French, ] 
Incitement to a crime ;z encouragement 
impulſe to ill. South, 
INSFIGA'TOR. ſ. [infligateur, French. ] 
Inciter to ill. Decay of Piety. 
To INSTI'LL. v. a. ¶ inſtillo, Latin. ] 
1. To infuſe by drops. Milton. 
2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind; to infuſe. Calamy. 
' INSTILLA'TION, F. | inftillatio, Lat. from 
inſtill. 
1. The act of pouring in by drops. 
2. The act of infuſing lowly into the mind, 
3. The thing infuſed, Rambler, 


INSTRUME/NTAL. a. [if 


INS 
INSTI/NCT. a. Dining us Lan 
animated. . | 
I'NSTINCT, J. ¶ inſtinchus, Lata 
defire or aver ſion; natural tends 
INSTI'NCTED. 2. [i»ftir 4, Lal 
preſſed as an animating power, | 
INSTI'NCTIVE, a, finn ning, 
| Ing without the application u ad 
reaſon. 


INSTVNCTIVELY. ad. [fron if ] 
By inſtinct; by the call of aum ans 
UI 

To INSTITUTE. v. 2. inna la ] 


1. To fix; to eſtabliſh; wy 

enact; to ſettle, * 

2. To educate ; to infry9; n 

inſſtu Aion. Dy 
INSTITUTE. ſ. iii, lan 

1 Eſtabliſhed law; ſetiled orde, 


2. Precept; maxim; pic de 
INSTITU'TION. /. di l Fl 
1. Act of eſtabliſhing, FI 
2. Eftabliſhment ; ſettlement, 
3. Pofitive law, nn 
4. Education. qu 
INSTITU/TIONARY, a. [ns Ing 
Elemental; containing the firt & Fl 
or principles of dodrine. dw 
VNSTITUTGR, /, [ inflituter, law FL 
1. An eſtabliſher ; one who f a.t 
2, InfiruRtor ; educator, | La 
I'NSTITUTIST, /. | from if A 
of inſtitutes, or elemental! : 
To INSTO'P. v. a. [in and - 
up; to ſtop, | Al 
To INSTRU'CT. v. . [infru, 1 r 
1. To teach ; to form by pref ® 
form 2uthoritatively, | a 


2. To model; to form. #3 
INSTRU'CTER. /. [from infro8.)0 
er; an inftitutor, i | 
INSTRU/CTION. / [from ih 
1. The act of teaching; init. 
2. Precepts conveying ka 
3. Authoritative information: n 
INSTRU'CTIVE. a. {fron fn] 
veying knowledge, _ | 
INSTRUMENT. , Lina 
1. A tool uſed for any work fe 
2. A frame conſtrufted ſo » 0] 
monious ſounds, _ | 
3. A writing containing 4 cou 
order. 
4. The 


5. One who acts only to ſerve tht K 
of another. 


agent or mean of an Wh 


. cod; 
1. Conducive as means tv ſome 
nical, . 4 


INS 


ing to ſome end; contributing to 
purp ſe z belpfol. Swift. 
ofiting got of voices but inſtru - 


roduced by inſtruments; not vocal. 

UMEN TA/LITY. fo [from infru- 
] Subordipate agency ; agencv of 
ding as means to an end. Hale. 
UME'NTALLY. ad, {from ifiru- 
] In the nature of an inſtrument ; 
ans to an end, Digby, 
UME/NT ALNESS, /. [from ir- 
J Uſetulneſs as means tu an 


FERABLE. a. [in and ſufferable.}] 

tolerable 3 inſupportable z intenſe be- 
endurance, Locke, 
teſtable z contemptible. Dryden. 
FERABLY, ad, | from inſufſerable. ] 
n degree beyond endurance. South, 
FI/CIENCE, 3 % [inſufficience, Fr.] 
FICIENCY, } Inadequateneſs toany 
pr purpoſe, Hooker, Atterbury. 
PFUCIENT, 2. [inſuficient, French. ] 


ing abilities. ers, 
FICIENTLY. ad. ¶ from inſufficient. ] 
N want of proper ability. 

FLAYTION. , [in and ſufflo, mon, 
0 of breathing upon. Hammond, 
2 0 4. [ inſulaire, French.] Be- 


longing to an iſland. 
Horvel. 
ATED, a. ¶iaſala, Latin. ] Not con- 
dus to any ſide. 
LSE. a. (inſulſus, Latin. ] Dull; in- 
; heavy, Dia, 
LT, / [inſultus, Latin.] 
Y de ach of leaping upon any thing, 
a f invleoce or contempt. 
. Broome. 


SU Lr. v. a. Ciſalto, Latin.] 
treat with inſolence or con- 
Lo trample upon; to triumph over. 

| ' Shake are. 
LTER, J. [from inſult.] gr 
„ another with inſolent triumph. 


Rowe, 
VTINGLY. ad. [ from inſulting.) With 
mptuous triumph, Dryden, 


PERABI'LITY, /, [from inſuperable,] 
ality of being invincible. 
rs: 4. [ inſuperabilis, Latin. ] 
Er 
7 . e. 
PERABLENESS. f. {from 2 
1 Wwitcibleneſs ; impoflivility to be 


mounted, 

PPERABLY. ag [from i 

= * 0 rom bl . 
Vi inſurmountably. * 


quale to any need, uſe, or purpoſe; 


INT 


INSUPPO/RTARLF. a. [inſupportable, Fr.] 
Intolerable; inſufferable; not ro be endur- 
ed, Bentley, 

INSUPPO'RTABLENESS, ſ. [from n/up- 
portable.} Inſufferablenxſs; the ſtate of be- 
ing beyond encurance. Cidneys 

INSUPPO'RTABLY. ad. [ from in ſuppo t- 
able.) Beyond endurance, Dryden, 

INSURMO'UNTABLE. a. [inſurmontabley 
French.] Inſuperable; unconquerable, 

INSURMO/UNTABLY. ad. [from inſure 
meuntable.] Invincivly 3 unconquerably. 

INSURRE'CTION, /. | inſurgo, Latin.] A 
ſeditious riſing; a rebellious commo= 
tion. Arbathnot, 

INSUSURRA'/TION. /. [ inſuſurro, Latin, ] 
The act of whiſpering. 

INTA'CTIBLE, @, [in and tactum, Latin, J 
Not perceptible to tae touch, 

INTA'GLIO. ſ. [ Italian.] Any thing that 
has figures engtaved on it ſo as to- riſe 
above the ground, A ldiſons 

INTA'STABLE, a. [in and taſte.] Not 
raifing any ſenſations in the organs of 
taſte, 

I'NTEGER, ſ. [Latin.] The whole of any 
thing. Arbuthnet, 

INTEGRAL. a, [integral, French.] 

1. Whole : applied to a thing confidered 
as compriſing all its conſtituent parts, 
Bacon, 

2. Uninjured; complete; not deſective. 
3. Not fractional; not broken into frac- 
tions. 

INTEGRAL, ſ. The whole made up of 
arts, Watts, 

INTE/GRITY. /. [integritas, Latin.] 

1. Honey; uncorrupt mind; 'purity of 
manners, Rogers, 
2. Purity; genuine unadulterated ſtate. 

3. Intireneſs; unbroken whole, Broome. 

INTE/GUMENT, /. [integumentum, Latin. ] 
Any thing that covers or invelops ano= 
ther, 

INTELLECT, /. [intell-9us, Latin.] The 
intelligent mind; the power of underſtand- 
ing. Southe 

INTELLE/CTION, f. [intelleio, Latin. 
The act of underſtanding. Bentley. 

INTELLE/CTIVE. a. [intell:&if, French. ] 
Having power to underſtand, Glanville, 

IN'TTELLE'CTU AL. a. [ intelle&uel, Fr.] 

1. Relating to the underſtanding z belong- 
ing to the mind ; tranſacted by the under- 
ſtanding. Taylor. 
2. Mentel ; compriſing the faculty of un- 
derſtanding. ; Watts, 
3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not 


the ſenſes, Cotolcy. 
4. Having the power of underſtanding. 
f Milton. 
32 INTEL. 
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INT 
INTELLE'CTUAL. ſ. Mind; underſtand- 
ing; mental powers or faculties. 


1 Clanville. 
IN 1 ; . [intelligent ia, Lat.] 
1. Commerce of inlormation; notice; 
mutual communication, Hayward. 
2. Commerce ef acquaintance ; terms on 
which men live one with another. Bacrn, 
3. Spirit; unbedied mind. Collier. 
4. Underſtanding ; ſkill. Spenſer. 
INTELLIGENCE, /. { from intelligence] 
One who ſends or conveys news; one who 
gives notice of private or diſtant tranſac- 
tions. | Howel, 
INTE'LLIGENT, a. [ intel/igens, Latin, | 
1. Knowing; infiruted; ſkilful. Milton, 
2. Giving information. Shakeſpeare. 
INTELLIGE'NTIAL, a. {from intelligence. ] 
x. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. Milton. 
2. Intellectual; exerciſing underſtanding, 
INTELLIGIBI'LITY. / [from ixtelligible.] 
1. Poſſibility to be underſtood. 
2. The power of underſtanding; intellec- 
tion, Glanvi. le. 
INTE'LLIGIBLE, 3. ¶ intelligibilis, Latin. ] 
To de conceived by the underſtanding. 
Ws Watts, 
INTE'LLIGIBLENES®, ſ. [from intelligi- 
be.] Poſſibility to be underſtood z perſpi- 
- caity. Locke. 
INTELLIGIBLY,. ad. [from intelligib/c.] 
. . $6 as to be underſtood; clearly; pleinly. 
INTE'MERATE. a. |intemeratus, Latin.] 
Undefi led ; unpolluted. 
INTE MPERAMENT, /. {in and tempera- 
ment.] Bad conſtitution. Harvey, 
INTE'MPERANCE. 7. [ intemperantia, 
INTEMPERANCY, Latin.] Want of 
moderation; excels in meat or driok, or 
any other gratification, Hakewill, 
INTE'MPFERATE. a. { intemperatus, Latin. ] 
1. Immoderate in appetite; exceſſive in 
Taeat or drink, or other things, South, 
2. Paſſionate; ungovernable; without rule, 
po en ELV. ad. | from intempe- 
rate. 
T. With breach of the laws of temperance, 
2. Immoderately ;z exceſſively. Spratt, 
INTE'MPER ATENESS, ſ. | from intempe- 
rate.] | 
t. Want of moderation, 
2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainſworth. 
INTE'MPERATURE. ſ. [from intempe- 
rate.] Exceſs of ſome quality. 
To INTE'ND. v. 4. ¶ intendo, Latin.) 
1. To firetch out. Obſolete. Spenſer. 
2. To enforce; to make intenſe. Newton, 
3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. 
4. To pay regard or attention to. Bacon. 
5. To mean; to defign, Dryden, 


INT 


INTE'NDANT, /. French. ] An dia 
the higheſt claſs, who overſees any wy 
lar allotment of the publick bob 


rims CA 

INTENDIMENT, /. Attention; wy n 0 
hearing, „ TH 
INTE'NDMENT. {. [entendm1, 1, RS yer 


tention 3 defign, L 
To INTE'NERATE. v. a, ſn my 
Latio,] To make tender; to fi 


| ha 
INTENERA/TION, |, [from in 


The act of ſoftening or making uu 


in 
INTE/NIBLE. 2. [in and ten ll Tan 
not be held. Kar 


INTE NSE. a. [interſus, Latin. _c: 
1. Raiſed to a high degree; (ran wn terc 
ced ; not light ; not lax, „ 

2. Vehement ; ardent, 21 flo 


3. Kept on the ſtretch; ana 
tive. 
INTE/NSELY. ad. {from isn bi 
great degree. 464 
INTE/NSENESS. / {from ines] 
fate of being affected to a bigh #p 
contrariety to laxity or _ 


INTE*NSION. /. [interfio, Latin.] Thi 
of forcing or ſtraining any thing iſ 
INTE'NSIVE, a. [from interſe.) 
1. Stretched or increaſed with nh 
itſelf, : ne 
2. Intent; full of care. aß; 0 
INTE'NSIVELY. ad, To a gene 
INTENT. 8a. [ intentus, Latin.] lu 
diligent; fixed with cloſe bes 


INTENT, /. [from intend.] A eit 
purpoſe ; a drift; a view _—_ 


ing. {73 =. 
INTE'NTION. /. [intercic, Latin.) 
1. Eagerneſs of defire ; clolenels 1s 
tion z deep thought; vehemence mh 
of mind, Fro” 
2. Deſign ; purpoſe, | oY 
3. The Rate of being intenſeor f 
INTE/NTIONAL. 4. [intentioe, | 
Deſigneo ; done by denggn. "3 
INTE“NTIONALLX. on { _ 100 
1. By defign; with fixed con. Ta 
2. In will, if oor indo. "AN 
INTE'NTIVE. 3. {from inzent ] 10 en. 
epphed ; buſily attentise. | 
INTE/NTIVELY. od, [fm — 
With application ; cloſely. , 
INTENTLY. ad. | from inen. my 
attention j with cloſe a te 
eager deſire, ; l 
INTE'NTNESS, /. [from wo” 
of being intent; an xiou⁰ν 


INT 
N. v. 8. [enterrer, Fr.] To cover 
ground; to bury. Shakeſpeare. 
CALAR, 4. [ intercalaris, Lat.] 
— Inſerted out of the 
n order to preſerve the equation of 
25 the twenty-ninth of February in 
year is an intercalary day. 
'RCALATE. v. 4. I intercalo, Lat.] 
rt an extraordinary day. 
ALA'TION, ſ. | intercalatio, Lat.] 
dn of days out of the ordinary reck- 
Brown, 
IRCE/DE. v. n. [intercedo, Latin, ] 
paſs between, Newton. 
mediate z to act between two par- 
Calamy. 
CE DER. /. [from intercede,] One 
tercedes ; a mediator, 
RCE'PT, v. 4. [interceptus, Lat.] 
flop and ſeize in the way. 
Shakeſpeare. 
obftrut ; to cut off; to ſtop from 
communicated. Newton. 
CE'PTION, ſ. [interceptio, Latin. ] 
e in courle 3 hinderance ; obſtruc- 
Motton. 
CE'SSION, g. [interceſſio, Latin. ] 
tion; interpoſition ; agency between 
arties z agency in the cauſe of ano- 
Romans, 
CE'SSOR, . [interceſſor, Latin. ] 
tor; agent between two parties to 
re reconciliation, South, 
ERCHA'IN, v. 4. [inter and chain, ] 
un; to link together, Shakeſpeare. 
ERCHA'NGE. v. 4. [inter and 


0 put each in the place of the 


o ſucceed alternately, Sidney, 
ANC E. / [from the verb.] 
pmmerce ; permutation of commodi- 


Heel, 
ternate ſucteſſion. Holder. 


utual donation and reception. South, 
CHA'NGEABLE, a, — — 
k. 
iven and taken mutually, Bacon, 
—_— each other in alternate ſuc- 
Tillaeſon. 
HA NOGEABLV. ad, — 
: manner whereby each gives and 
wo Shak . 
CHANGEMENT. J. He and 
„] Exchange; mutual transfer- 


10 
oy —_ J. [intercipiens, Latin,] 
= — power ; ſomething that 


or : Wiſeman. 
— h [inter and cædo, Lat.] 
Brewn, 


To INTER'YESS. 
To INTER'EST. 


INT 


To INTERCLU/DE. v. . finterchudo, Lat.] 


To ſhut from a plice or courſe by ſomething 
intervening. Helder. 


INTERCLU'SION. ſ. [intercluſus, Latin. ] 


Obſtruction; interception. 


INTERCOLUMNIA'/TION, /. [inter and 


columna, Latin.] The ſpace between the 
pillars, Motton. 


To INTERCO'MMON. v. n. [inter and 


common.) To feed at the ſame table. 
Bacon, 


INTERCOMMU'NITY. /. [inter and com- 


munity.) A mutual communication or 
community. | 


INTERCO'STAL. a. [inter and coſta, Lat.] 


Flaced between the ribs. ore. 


I'NTERCOURSE, ſ. [entrecours, French. ] 


Milton. 


1. Commerce; exchange. 
Racon. 


2. Communication. 


INTERCU'RRENCE. ſ. {from intercurro, 


Latin. ] Paſſage between. Boyle. 


INTERCU'RRENT, a. {intercurrens, Lat.] 
Boyle 


Running between. 


ole, 
INTERDE/AL. /. [inter and deal.] Trat- 


Spen er. 


fick ; intercourſe, 


To INTERDVCT. v. 4. ¶ interdico, Lat. 


1. To for bid 5 to prohibit. Tickel. 
2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of 
communion with the church. Ayliffes 


1. Probibition ; prohibiting decree, 
2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to ce- 
lebrate the holy offices, Motton. 


INTERDTCT. / {from the verb.] 


INTERDICTION, ſ. {interdifio, Latin. ] 


1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 
9 Milton, | 

2. Curſe : from the papal interdi&. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


INTERDV/CTORY. a. [from interdi&.] 


Belonging to an interdiftion. Ainſworth. 
v. 4. [interefſer, Fre] 
To concern; to aſſect; 


to give ſhare in, Dryden. 


To INTERE'ST, v. 2. To affect; to 


move. 


I'NTEREST, ſ. Listeret, Latin; interet, 


French, ] 

1. Concern ; advantage; good. Hammond. 
2. Influence over others. Clarendon. 
J Share; part in any thing; participa- 
tion. 

4. Regard to private profit. Swift, 
5. Money paid for uſe ; uſury. Arbuthnet. 
6. Any ſurplus of advantage. Shakeſpeare, 


To INTERFE/RE, v. a. [inter and ferio, 


Latin, ] 
1. To interpoſe ; to intermeddle, Swift. 
2. Toclaſh ; to oppoſe each other, 
Smalridge. 
3. A horſe is ſaid to interfere, when the 
ſide of one of his ſhoes ſtrilces — and 
urts 


INT 


burts one of bis fetlocks, or one leg hits 
another, and ftrikes off the ſkin, : 
Farrier's Di, 
INTE'RFLUENT. a, {interfluens, Latin. 
Flowing between, oyle. 
INTERFU'LGENT, a. {inter and fulgens, 
Latin, ] Sktining between. 
INTERFU'SED. 4. {[interfuſus, Lat in.] 
Poured o- ſcattered between, Milt. 
INTER JA'CENCY, . (from interjacens, 
Latin. ] 
1. The act or fate of lying between. 
2. Thething lying between. Brown. 
INTER JA/CENT. a. (interjacers, Latio. } 
Intervening ; lying between. Raleigh. 
INTERTE/CTION. ſ. Cinterjectio, Latin, ] 
I. A patt of ſpeech that diſcovers the mind 
to be ſeized or affected with ſome paſhen : 
ſueh as are in Engliſh, O alas! ab! 
2. Intervention; interpoſttion; at of 
ſomething comia between. Bacon, 
VNTERIM. F{, (interim, Latin] Mean 
time; intervening time. Tatler. 
To INTER POVIN. v. 4. ¶ inter and join. |} To 
* mutually ; to intermarry. Shakeſpeare. 
INTE RIOUK, @. { interior, Lat.] Internal; 
inner; not outward ; not ſapeaficial. 
INTERKNO/WLEDGE. ſ. {inter and knoww- 
eee.) Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 
To INTERLA'CE. v. @. entrelaſſer, Fr.] 
To intermix; to put one thing within en- 
other. Hayward. 
' INTERLA'PSE. ſ. [ inter and lapſe, } The 
flow of time between aby two events, 
Harvey. 
To INTERLARD. v. a. [entrelarder, Fr.] 
1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat. 
2. To interpoſe; to infſeit between, 
Carew. 
3. To diverkfy by mixture. Hale. 
To INTERLE/AVE. v. a. [inter and leave.} 
To chequer a book by the inſertion of blank 
leaves. i 
To INTERLI'NE. v. a. [ inter aad line.] 


1. To write in alternate lines. Locke, 
2. To correct by ſomething written be- 
tween the lines, Dryden. 


INTERLINEA/TION, ſ. | inter and /inea- 
tion.] Correction made by wriving between 
the lines. S$wifr. 
To INTERLINK. v. 4. [inter and link.] 
To connect chains one to another; to join 
one to another. E 
INTERLOCU'TION. ſ. [ interiecutic, Lat.] 
1. Dialogue; interchange of ſpecch. Hooker, 
2, Preparatory proceeding in law. Ayliße. 
INTERLO'CUTOR, ſ. [inter and l[cguor, 
Latin, ] Dialogiſt; one that talks with 
another. ; Beyle, 
INTERLO'CUTORY, . {interlocuteire, 
French. ] 


INT 


1. Conſiſting of a dialogue, 
2. Preparatory to deciken, 
To INTERLOQ'PE, », n. { at» wil 
Dutch.j To run between unn 
tercept the advantage that on 
from the & her. 
INTERLO'PER, ſ. [from a 
who runs into bub nett to whidy 


right. L 
INTERLU'CENT, 3. [intolum, 
Shining between. 
I'NTERLUDE. /. [inter and h 
Something played at the interdd 
vity ; a farce. 


INTERLU/ENCY, /, [il | 
Water interpoſited ; interxdits 
flood, 

INTERLU'NAR. 


4. iar i 

INTERLU/NAR v. 1 n 
the time when the moon, about 
is inviſible. 

INTERM A'RRIAGE. / [irs 
riage, | Martiage between in 
where each takes one and greu 

To INTERMA'RRY, v. s. /iuv 
y.] To marry ſome of each ul 
the other. | 

To INTERME/DDLE, ». « 
medadle. To inter paſe ot. 


To INTERMEF/DDLE. . «. Ti 
to mingle, | 
INTERME'DDLER. /. [from + 
Ode that interpoſes officiouly; 
thrufts himſelf into bufinel: u 8 
has no right. On 
INTERME'DIACY. /. {fron 
Interpofition ; intervention. 
INTERME'DIAL., 3. Int: rea 
between; intervenient, 
INTERME'DIATE. 4a, {ir 
Intervening z interpoſed. 
INTER ME'DIATELY. ad. [is 
diate.) By way of intervent's 
To INTERME/LL. v. 6 | 
To mix ; to mingle. | 
INTE'RMENT, /. [extern 
Burial ; ſepulture- | 
INTERMIGRA/TION, |. [' 
Fr.] Act of removing frm Ly 
another, ſo as that of two pus 
each takes the place of 2 
INTE/RMINABLE. a. 1 
Lat.] Immenſe; admit 
IN TERMIN _ 1. 5 
Unbounded; unlimitee . 
NTERKMINA“TIOx. / 7 
Menace ; threat. * 
To INTERMUNGLE. v © 
mingle.} To mingle ; to Wi 
amongſt others, 


4 


+. + cc 


E 


— 


INT 


1. MFNGLE, % N. To be mixed 
prporated, | > 
[SSION, ſ. (intermiſſion, Fr. inter. 
Latin. : 
jr time; pauſe z interme - 
AD mY _ Wilkins, 
venient time. — Shakeſpeare. 
of being intermitted, 
cer Jos. 
ſpace between the paroxyſms of A 
i 12 Milton. 
I'SSIVE. a. { from intermit, | Com- 
zu; not continual. Brown, 
ERMUT, v. a. {intermitto, Latin, ] 
bear any thing for a time; to in- 


RMIT. vn. To grow mild be- 
fi's or paroxyſms. 

MITTENT, a, intermittent, Lat.] 
x by fits, Harvey. 
RMI'X, v. a. [inter and mix.} To 
to join; to put ſome things among 
Hayward. 
RMI'X, v. n, To be mingled to- 


MIXTURE. . Titer and mixtura, 


formed by mingling bodies. Boyle. 
mething additional mingled in a 


MUNDANE, a. [inter and mundus, 
] Sabfifting between worlds, or be- 
vb and orb, Lacke. 
[URAL. a. (inter and murus, Lat.] 
between walls. Ainſworth. 
MU'TUAL, a. [inter and mutual 


I; interchanged, Daniel. 
N. 4. inter nut, Latin,] Inward ; 
be; ot foreign, Howel. 
NAL. @. {internus, Latin. ] 

ward ; not external. Loc te. 


inhck ; not depending on external 
Ms ; res. Ropers. 
— ad, [from internal. } 
aral. | 

mally ; imellectually. Taylor. 
NE'CINE, a, | internetinus, 1 ] 
during mutual deſtruction. 

* Hudibras. 
ECION. . (internecio, Latin] 
dre; Naughter, Hale. 
NU'NCIO, f. { intermnuncins, Latin. ] 
Aer detween two partits. 
PELLA/TION. ſ. | interpellatio, Lat.] 
"mn; 2 call upon. Ayliffe, 


FRPOLATE. v. 4. [imterpolo, 


ritt any thing into a place to which 
not delong. Pope. 
9 renew; to begin again, Hale. 


*OLA'TION, [. (interpolation, Fr.] 


INT 


Something added or put into the original 

matter. 
INTERPOLA'TOR, /. 3 One that 

foifls in counterfeit paſlages. Swift. 
INTERPO' SAL. /. { from inrerpoſe.] 

1. Interpoſition ; agency between two per- 

ſons. | South, 

2. Intervention, Glanville, 
To INTERPO'SE, ». a. { interpone, Latin. ] 

1. To thruſt in 4s an obftruCtion, inter- 

ruption, of iaconvenience, Swift. 

2. To offer as a fuccour or relief. 

Woodward, 

3. To place between; to make interve- 

nien t. Bacon. 
To INTER POS E. v. 3. 

1. To mediate; to act between two par- 

ties. 

2. To put in by way of interruption. 
INTERPO'SER, /. {from irrerpoſe. ] 

1. One that comes between others, 

Shakeſpeare. 

2. An intervenient agent z a mediator, 

INTERPOSI'TION, ,. { interpeſitio, Lat.] 


1. Intervenient agency. Atterbury, 
2. Mediation ; agrney between parties. 
Addiſon, 
3. Intervention; late of being placed be- 
tween two, Raleigh, 
4. Any thing interpoſed, Milton. 


To INTE 'RPRET. v. 4. [ interfretor, Lat.] 
To explain; to tranſlate; to decipher; to 


give a ſolut ion of, Daniel. 
INTERPRETABLE, a. [from interęret.] 
Capable of being expounded, Collier. 


INTE® PRETA'TION, f. [interpretatic, 
Latin. 
1. The act of interpreting; explana- 
tion. 
2. The ſenſe given by an interpreter ; ex- 
poſition. Hooker, 
3- The power of explaining, Bacon, 
INTE'RPRETATIVE. a. {from interpret. 
Collected by interpretation, Hammo 
INTE'RPRETATIVELY. ad. [from inter- 
pretative.] As may be colleQed by inter- 
pretation Ray. 
INTE/RFRETER, ſ. Finterpres, Latin.] 
1. An expoſitorz an expounder. Burnet, 
2. A tranſlator. Fanßbaw. 
INTERPU'NCTION. ſ. [ iterpungo, Lat.] 
Pointing between words or ſentences. 
INTERRE'GNUM, |. [ Latin. ] The time 
in which a throne 1s vacant between the 
death of a prince and aeceſſion of another. 
Cowley, 
INTERRE/IGN, .. [ interregne, Fr. interreg- 
num, Latin.) Vacancy of the throne, 
| Bacon, 
To INTE'RROGATE. wv. 4. [interrogo, 
La. ] To examine; to queſtion, 


To 
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T0 INTERSE/RT, v. 4. [interſero, Latin] ing a will; dying without?“ 
'INTERSERTION. f [from interſert.} An 


Fo INTERSPE'RSE. v. 4. [interſperſur, 1, Internal j inwa 


INT INT 


To INTE/RROGATE. v. n, To aſk; to Lat, ] To ſcatter here ul thy 


put queſtions, Hammond, other things. 
INTERROGA/TION, . [interrogation, Fr. INTERSPE/RSION, |, [frm i 
interrogatio, Lat.] I be act of ſcattering here and th 


1. A queſtion put; an enquiry, INTERSTE/LLAR. «, loteneaig 
| Government of the Tongue, the ſtars, 
2. A note that marks a queſtion : thus? INTERSTICE. / iter luna, 
INTERRO'GATIVE. 4. {interrogativus, 1. Space between one thing ul 
Lat.] Denoting a queſtion ; exprefied ina 2. Time between one z& and 
queſtionary form of words, INTERSTITIAL, 4. ſing 
INTERRO'GATIVE. ſ. A pronoun uſed Containing interſtices. | 
in aſking queſtions : as, who ? what ? INTERTE'XTVURE. , l 
INTERRO'GATIVELY. ad. [from inter- Diverſification of things mint 
rogative. ] In form of a queſtion. one among another, 
INTERROGA/TOR, /. [from interregate.] To INTERTWI'%E,? % 
An aſker of queſtions, To INTERTWIST.| twing, # 
INTERRO/GATORY., ff. [interrogatoire, To unite by twiſling one in al 
French. ] A queſtion z an enquiry. 
Shakeſpeare, INTERVAL, / interval l 
INTERRO'GATORY, 2. Containing a 1. Space between places; ind 
queſtion ; expreſſing a queſtion. . cuity. 


To INTERRU/PT, v. a, [interruptus, 2. Time paſſing between m w 
Latin. } | points. Int 
1. To hinder the proceſs of any thing by 3. Remiſſion of a delirium of plai 
breaking in upon it, | Hale. To INTERVE'NE. v. », {intro Al 
2, To hinder one from proceeding by in- To come between things or jt 
terpoſition. Eccleſiaſticus. 8 
3. To divide; to ſeparate. Milton. iN TERVE NE. ſ. [from the wh 
INTERRU'PTEDLY . ad. [from interrupt- tion. | 
ed. | Not in continuity; not without ſtop- INTERVE'NIENT, 2 [intrornth Wu 
ages. Beyle, Intercedent ; interpoſed ; pm 


INTERRU'PTER. ſ. [from interrupt. ] He INTERVE/NTION, |, imer 
who interrupts, 1. Agency between perſons, 
INTERRU*'PTION,. f. [ interruptie, Latin.] 2. Agency between antecedent! 
1. Interpoũtion; breach of continuity. cutives, 15 
2. Intervention; inter poſition. Dryden. 3. Interpoſition; the ſtate of kai 
3. Hinderance ; ſtop; let; obſtruction. poſed. 
Shakeſpeare, To INTERVE RT. 9. « {i 
INTERSCA'PULAR. [inter and ſcapule, To turn to another courle. . 
Latin, |] Placed between the ſhoulders. INTERVIEW. ſ. [entrevas 1: 
To INTERSCUND. v. 4. {inter and ſcindo, tval fight ; fight of each ohe. 
Latin.] To cut off by interruption. To INTERVO'LVE. „ „ 
To INTERSCRVBE. wu. 8, [inter and ſcribo, Latin.] To involve on 
Lat.] To write between. ther, | 
INTERSE/CANT. a. {interſecans, Latin,] To INTERWE/AVE, v. 4 n 
Dividing any thing into parts. woe, part, paſſ. interwoven, n 1 
To IN TERSE CT. e. 4. [interſeco, Latin.] interweaved. [inter and ww) 
To cut; to divide each other mutu- one with another in a regula i 


ally, ; intermiogle. = 
To INTERSE'CT, v. 2. To meet and croſs To INTER WU'SH. v. 4. [int ; 
each other, Wiſeman, To wiſh mutually to won La] 2d be 


INTERSE'CTION, /. [interſe#io, Latin, ] INTE/STABLE. a, [int 
Point where lines croſs each other, ualified to make a will. 


Bentley. INTE/STATE. la. [incefaes, td 


To put in between other things. INTESTINAL. 4. (yy fo 8 
Brerewood, teftine.] Belonging e 


inſertion, or thing inſerted between any INTE/STINE, . (ini f. 
thing. Hammond. Latin.] 14 not ar 


INI 


„ 
atained in the body. Milton, 
meſtick'; not foreign + 
TINE. / [ inceftinum 22 he 
we bowels, | | Arbuthnot, 
HRA'LL, v. 4. {in and thrall.} To 
z to ſhackle; to reduce to ſervi- 
Prior, 
A'LMENT. / [from intbrall.] Ser- 
: ſlavery, ilton, 
HO NE. v. a. {in and ebrone.] 
iſe to royalty z to ſeat on a throne, 
ACY, / [from intimate.] Cloſe fa- 
ity, Rogers. 
ATE, a, [intimus, Latin.] 
molt ; in ward; inteſtine. Tillotſon, 
ar 3 not kept at a diſtance, South, 
liar ; cloſely acquainted. 
Roſcommon, 
ATE. /. [intimado, Spaniſh, ] A fa- 
friend j one who is truſted with our 
MN, Government of the Tongue. 
IMATE. v. a. [intimer, French. ] 
Int; to point out indirectly, or pot 
plainly, | Locke. 
ATELY. ad. [from intimate. ] 
wolely ; with intermixture of parts. 
early ; infeparad]y, Addiſon, 
iki; with cloſe friendſhip, 
ATION, /, {from intimate.] Hint; 
o inditect declaration or direc- 


E. 4. Inward; being within the 
internal. Digby. 
TMIo ATE. v. 4. [ intimider, Fr.) 
ke fearful ; to daſtardize ; to make 
rely, Irene. 
E. 4. ſentier, Fr.] Whole; vndi- 


ned ; unbroken, Hooker, 
ENESS, J. [from iatire.] Whole- 
integrity, Donne. 


Peep. [in and 8 f 
ing entrance with regard to place 
ioto the bouſe, a — 
"ng penetration beyond the outſide: 
re finks into the bedy, Pope, 
"ng 2 new ſtate to which any thing 
_ as 882 of a cauſe ; be wa: 
0 danger by raſhneſs. Boyle. 
3 4. ¶ intolerabilit. 1 
1 not to be endured z not to 


Tayhr, 

Arn — | ; * | 
LENESS. ſ. [from intele- 

] Gality of a this al to be eadur- 


ERABLY. ad. [from i 

. 5 end hows >] 

. [ intolerant, Fr.! 

ing ; not able & endure, 4 hm 
 Arbuthnot, 

O'MB, +. a. [in and romb,] To in- 


in a f 
vi, "guns munen z do bury. 


INT 


To 'NTONATE, v, @. [intono, Latin,] To 
thunder. ks. 5 
INTONA'TION, ſ. | intonation, Fr. ſrom 
intommte.] The act of thundering, 
To IN TONE. v. 3. [from tonc.] To mak: 
a ſlow p rotracted noiſe. Pope. 
To INTU/RT. v. 4. [intortuo, Latin.) To 
twiſt ; to wreathe x to wring. Pope. 
To INTO'XICATE. v. @. [ia and/tovicums 
Latin, ] To inebriate ; to make drunk. 
| Bacon. 
INTOXICA'TION. ſ. [from intoxicare.] 
Inebriation ; ebriety 3 the act of making 
drunk; the ſlate of being drunk. South. 
INTRA'CTABLE. @. {[intraFabilis, Lat.] 
1. Ungovernablez violent; ſtubborn ; ob- 
ſtin⸗te. Rogers. 
2, Unmanageable ; furious. Wood1uard, 
IN TRA/CTABLENESS, /. {from intract᷑a- 
.] Obſtinscy; perverſeneſi. | 
INTRA'CTABLY. ad. {from intra#able.] 
Unmanageably z ſtubbornly. | 
INTR ANQUILLITY. g. [in and trarguilli- 
] Unquietneſs ; want of reſt, T:mple. 
IN TRANSMU/TABLE. a. [in and tranſ- 
mutable.] Unchangeable to any other ſub- 
ſtance. Ray. 
To INTREA'SURE. v. . [is and tra- 
ſure;) To lay op as in a treaſury. 
Sbale peare. 
To INTRE/NCH, v. n, [in and trencher, 
French.] , | | 
1. To invade; to encroach ; to cut off part 
of what belongs to another, Dryden. 
2. To break with hollows, Milton, 
3. To fortify with atreoch, | 
INTRE/NCHANT, a, Not to be divided; 
not to be wounded ;z indivifible. | 
2 | Shakeſpeare. 
INTRE'NCHMENT, /. _ intrench, ] 
. Fortificatian with a trench. 
INTRE'PID., 2. [iatrepide, Fr. intrepidus, 
Latin.] Fearleſs; dating; bold; brave. . 
INTREPTIDITY, /. [intrepidice, Fr.] Fear- 
leſſneſs z courage z boldneſs. Swift, 
INTRE/PIDLY. ad. [from intrepid. ] Fear- 
- leſly ; boldly ; daringly. Pope. 
VNTRICACY, ſ. ¶ from intricate. ] State of 
being entangled ; perplexity; involution, 
1 | Addiſon, 
VNTRICATE., @. [intricatus, Latin, ] En- 
tangled ; perplexed 3 involved; compliz 
cated ; obſcure. Addiſen. 


Te /NTRICATE, v. a. [from the adjee- 


_..tive,} To perplex z to darken. Not pro- 
er, not in uſe, | en. 
I'NTRICATELY, ad. [from 3 
With involution of one in another; wit 
erplexity. | Swift, 
I'NTRICA TENESS. f. [from intricate. } 
- Perplexity z involutior 3 obſcurity» 
a < N ; Sidney, 
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INTRIGEE, , [intrigue, Fri] 


TH. | A plat ; a private tranſaQtion in which a 


at leaſt two parties are engaged. * 

2. Intricacy 3 complication. ale. 
3. The complication or perplexity of a 

0 fable or poem. 4 P 

To INTRYGUE.. v. n.-[intriguer, Fr. from 

te nun.] To form plots; to carry on 
private deſigne. | 


INTRVGUER. a [intriguer, Fr.] One 
fi 


who buſies bimſelf in private tranſation+; 
- one who forms plots ; one who purſues 
women. 5 ' Addiſon, 
INTRIUGUINGLY, 2d. [from intrigue. ] 
With intrigue; with ſecret plotting, 
INTRINSECAL. a. [intrinſecas, Latin.] 
1. Internal; ſolid; natural; not acei- 
dental. | Bentley, 
2. Intimate; cloſely familiar, Metten. 


 INTRYNSECALLY.. 2d. {from intrinſecal.] 


1. Internally 3 naturally 3 really. South, 
- 2, Within p at the iofide. Moi ton. 
INTRI/NSECATE. 2. Perplexed. 
. $33 oo MEAT © Sheheſrewe 
INTRUNSICK. 2. [intrinfecus, Latin. 

1. Inward ; internal; real; true. Hamm. 

2. Not depending on accident; fixed in the 

nature of the thing. Rogers, 
J INTRO DVU CE. v. 4. [intreduco, Latin, ] 
1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to 

a perſon, i Locke, 


2. To bring ſomething into notice or prac- . 


tice. + Brewn, 
3. To produce; to give occafion to. Locke, 

4+ To bring into writing or diſcourſe by 
proper preparatives. "28-1 
INTRODU!CER. /, [from incroduce.] 
1. One who conducts another to a place or 
perſon; $A »4 n 

2. Any one who brings any thing into 
practice or notice. ö * Wotton, 
INTRODU*CTION, f. [introdu#io,. Latin. } 

1. The act of conducting or uſhering to any 


place or perſon, ' 
- 2. The act of bringing any new thing into 
notice or practice. - Clarendon, 


3. The preface or part of a book containing 


previous matter. 
NTRODUCTIVE. 2. [introduif, Fr.] 


INTRO DU CTOR V. . {from introductus, 
Latin. ] Previous; ſerving as conveyance 
-- to ſomething further. 
-* Entrance z the act of entering. 

INTROVIT. /. [introit, French.] The be · 


ol 


Finning ofthe maſs ; the beginning of pub- 


| ick devotions. : 
INTROMYSSION. /. f[intromi/fio, Latin. ] 
Tue a& of ſending in. Peacbam. 
Te YNTROMIT. v. a. [ intromitto, Latin. ] 
To ſend in; to let in; to admit; to allow 
to enter. Holder, Newton, 


8 85 Having tbe power of diſcore} 
im 


=. 
To INTROSPE'CT, ». « 1 
Latin.] To take a view of the nd 
INTROSPE/CTION, /« {from in 
A view of the inſide. | 
INTROVE/NIENT. a, [inn w 
Latia.] Entering; coming in, 
To INTRU/DE. v. a [inrub Lab 
2. To come in unwelcome byzk 
viole nee ; to enter without i 
permiſſion. 
2. To encroach ; to force in 
unpermitted. 
To IN TRU DE. v. 0. To for 
right or welcome 
INTRU/DER. Je [from imd Os 
forces himſelf into company oc anal 
out right. Dove, 
INTRU?SION, ſ. [intrafo, Latin] 
1. The act of thruſting or fey 
thing or perſon into any place ot a 
2. Encroachment vponany pe 


3- Voluntary and uncalled 
any thing.  ” 

To INTRU/ST, 5. 3. [in {fl} 
treat with confidence; to ch 
ſecret. ' 

INTUVTION, /, bene Lan] 
1. Sight of any thing; immedui 
ledge. Government if thi 

*. Knowledge not obtained by dh 

reaſon, ' 

INTU'ITIVE. a, I, lat) 
1. Seen by the mind immediatth, 
2. Secing, not barely believing 


mediately without ratiocinawb# 
INTUATIVELY. ad. Lina, 
Without deduction of reaſoa * 
are perception. 7 | 
INTUME'SCENCE, ? rr 
INTUME/SCENCY, $ intuny 
Swell; tumour, - | 
INTURGE/SCENCE, /. (is ] 
Latin. ] Swelling the 2d or an 


ing. a 0 
INTU'SE. f. [intuſus, Lat.] Bri W 
J INT WINE. v. 4. lia __ 

1. Totwift; ” _—— 1 0 

2, To incompals by cir " 
To INVADE. 8 4, {invada og 

2. To attack a country ; t 

tile entrance, ' 

2. To ittack ; to aſſal; rhe ; 

3. To violate with the firſt aa 

ty ; to attack. : * 
IN VADER. f. {from i e 
1. One who enter with | 

| poſſeſſions of another- 

2. An —_— . ; 

, Encroacher 3 = | 
INV ALE/SCENCE. / lulu 
Strength 3 bealits N 


INV 
- -alidus, Latin] Weak-3 
Re 
[from invalid. ] 


ALIDATE. v. 4. 
iken z to deprive of force or effi- 


D.  [Fr.] One diſabled by fick- 
w hurts. | Prior, 
VDITY. / [iavalidite, French. ] 
eakne's ; want of cogency» 
ant of bodily firength. Temple. 
UABLE. @. [in and valuable. J. Pre- 
above eſtimation ; ineftimable. 
s Aitterbury. 
UABLE. 3. 17: wars e, French.} 
argeable ; conſtant, Brown. 
RABLENESS. ſ. [from is variable. 
utadility 5 conſtancy. 
IRIABLY, ad. [from invariadle.] 
hangeably ; conſtantly, = Atterbury, 
Joftile entrance upon the rights or poſ- 
as of another; hoſtile encroach- 


. 
litack of an epidemical diſeaſe. 

F r Ar but brot. 
IVE. 3. [from invade.) Entering 
lely upon other men's poſſeſſions. 

e | Dryden. 


re in ſpeech or writing, ler. 
CTIVE. a. [froni the noun ] Sati- 
; abuſive. Dryden. 


CTIVELY, . Satirically ; "a 


lc. V. 4. Lia vebo, Latin.] 
t cenſure or reproach.  ArbutÞnot, 
ICHER. / {from inveigh.] Vebe- 
railer, Wiſeman, 
EIGLE, . 6. hes irs Italian, ] 
perſuade to ſumeth ng bad or hurtful ; 
Meile; to allure, Hudibras. 
ER. /. [from inveigle.] Seducer ; 
ver; allurer to ill. Sends, 
ENT, v. «, inventer, Freneh.] 
d diſcover ; to find out; to excogitate, 
Amos. Arbuthnet. 
0 forge; to contrive falſely ; to fabri- 
: Stilling fleet. 
1 to make by — 
on z to meet with, Spenſer, 
rtr. . [from inventeur, Frinck 3 
Vne who produces ſomething new; a 


r of ſomething not known, Garth, 
A forger, 
1 J. Lia vention, French. ] 
Diſco i * 
vac. — Ry. 
drt; act of producing ſome- 
; . ' Dryden, 
orgery, 
Tat thing invented. 1 


VE. ſ. ¶ in vective, French.} A 


INV 


INVE/NTIVE. a. [inventif, Fr.] Quick at 
* contrivance; ready at expedients. Aſcham . 


INVE'NTOR, /. [inventor, Latin. ] 2 
1. A finder out of ſomething new. Milton. 
2. A contriverz 2 framer. Sbaleſpeare. 
INVENTO/RIALLY. ad. In manner of an 
inventory, 1 
INVENTOR V. f. [inventarium, in.] 
An account or catalogue of moveables, 
2 SpeRator. 
To INVENTORY. v. 5. | inventorier, Pr.] 
To regiſter ; to place in a catalogue. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
INVE/NTRESS. ,. ia ventrice, Fr. from in- 
vento. ] A female that invents. Burner. 
IN VE/RSE. 8. [inverſe, Fr. inverſar, Latin, þ 
Inverted ; reciprocal 1 oppoſed to dire. 
IE? J. [inverfoon, Fr, inverſſo, 
atin, Lake | 
1. — . of order or time, ſo as that the 
laſt is firft, and firſt laft, Dryden. 
2. Change of place, ſo as that each takes 
the room of the other, — 
To INVERT. v. a. [inverto, Latin. ] 
1. To turn upfide do vn; ta place in con- 
trary method or order to that which was 
before, Mailer. Dryden, Watts. 
2. To place the laſt firſt. Prior. 
3. To divert; to turn into another chan» 
nel; to imbezzle. | Knolles, 
INVE'RTEDLY. ad. [from inverted.) In 
contrary or reverſed order. _  Derbam. 
To INVE'ST, 5. 6. {inveflio} Latin. 
1. Todreſs; to clothe; to array, Milton, 
2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 
Hooker. Clarendon, 
Shakeſpeare. 


3. To adorn z to grace. 
Bacon. 


4. To confer ; to give. 


5. To incloſe z to ſurround ſo av to inter 


cept ſuccours or proviſions. 
INVE'STIENT. a. {inveftiens, Latin. ] Co- 
vering ; clothing. " Wi rd. 
INVE/STIGABLE, @: [from inveſligate.} 
To be ſearched out; diſcoverable by ra- 
tional difquifirion Hooker. 
To INVESTIGATE. v. 8. [inveftige, Lat.] 
To fearch out ; to find out by rational dit- 
uifition. ' Cheyne, 
INVESTIGA'TION, ſ. [invefligatis, Lat.] 
1. The ac of the mind by which uoknown 


truths are diſcovered, ate. 
2. Exzaminstion. Pape. 
INVE'STITURE. , [French. | 
1. The right of giving po -of any 


manor, office, or benefice, Rakigh, 

2, The act of giving poſſeſſion, 
INVESTMENT. . ſis and . 
© Dreſs; clothes; garment; habit. Shateſp. 
INVE'TERACY.' [. [invereratio, Latin. 

1. Long continuance of any thing bad. © 


Add iſon, 
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Shakeſpeare. 
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. [Io phybele.]" Long continuance of a 
r 
INVETERATE. a, [inveteratus, Latin.] 


1. Old; long eſtabliſhed, 


ever in a good ſenſe, ] 


To INVE/TERATE: v. a. [invetero, Lat.] 
To harden or make obſtinate by long con- 
Bentley. 


tinuance. 
INVETTERATENESss. /. [from inveterate.] 
Long continuance of any thing bad; obſti- 
nacy confirmed, by time. ;- | Brown, 
INVETER 4/TION. / [ inveteratie, Latin, ] 
The act of hardening or confirming by long 
continuancte. ATT 
IN V/DIQUS, 2. [invidicſur, Latin. 
1. Envious ; malignant. velyn. 
2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred. 
* N f Swift, 
INVFDIOUSLY, ad. [from invidious.] 
1. Maligoantly ; enviouſly. Spratt. 
2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 
_ INVPFDIOUSNESS, . [from iavidious.] 
. Quality of provoking envy or hatred, 
To INVV/GORATE. v. 4. [in and vigour. ] 
To endue with vigaur; to fireugthen ; to 
animate ; to enforce, Addiſon, 


INVIGORA'TION.. /. . [from invigoraze.] 


1. The a& of invigorating, | 
2. The ſtate of being invigorated. Norris. 
INVPFNSCIBLE. a, [ invincibilis, Latin, ] In- 
ſuperable z unconquerable; not to be ſub- 
- dued. Kuolles. Bentley, 
INVUNCIBLENESS, . [from ixvincible. ] 

. VUnconquerableneſs; inſyperableneſs. 
IN VVNCIBLY. ad. [from invincible, ] In- 
ſoperably; unconquerably. Milton, 

INVFOLABLE. a. | invielabilis, Latin.] 
1. Not to be profaned; not to be _ 
2. Not to de broken. goler. 
3. Iaſoſceptible of burt or wound. Milton. 
INVI'OLABLY. ad. [from invielable.] 
Without breach; without failure. Spratt. 
INVY'OLATE. 8. Cin vialatus, Latin.} Un- 
hort; uvninjored; unprofaned; unpollut- 
ed; unbroken. yden. 
I'NVIOUS, a. [invius, Latin. ] Impaſſable; 
- vntrodden, Hudibras, 
INVISIBVLITY, / [from inviſible.) The 
ſtate of being inviſible z imperceptibleneſs 
 INVI'SIBLE. w. [i- viſbilis, Latin] Not 
+ ; perceptible to the fight; not to be — 

. | . idn . 
INVISIBLY. ad. [from inviſible.] _ 
- ceptibly to the ſight, Denham. 
To INVI'SCATE. v. 4. is and viſcus, Lat.] 
To lime; to intangle in glutinous matter, 
INVITA'TION. /. [jnvitatio, Latin.) The 
ach of inviting, bidding, or calling to any 
- thing with ceremony and civili y. Dryden, 

3 | 5 


To INVITE. v. a. { invite, Lain] 


Bacon, 


To INVI TE. v. n. vit), Laa 
2, Obſtinate by long continuance, Swift, [invit Lan, 


INVI'TER, /,. 
INVI/TINGLY. ad, {fron ini 


To I'NVOCATE. v. 8. i 
INVOCA/TION /. Ti law} 


yo 2. The form of calling for the lt 
INVOICE, /. A catalogue of e 


| ſent by a factor. 
To INVO'KE. v. 0. (i lai 


To INVO'LVE. v. a. Le ll 


ly, | | 
INVO'LUNTARILY. od. [fn 


ouſly, | | 
INVO'LUNTARY, 4. l 


To IxU RE. v. 4. [in ant . 


ing by pradice; r eobib 


INU'REMENT, /. [from 1“ 
habit ; uſe; cuſtomj R ” 
To INU/RN. . 4. 70 Inte In 


INU 


1. To bid; to aſk to any place, 
2. To allure; to perſuade, 


or call to any thing pleaſing, 


b [from invite.) He 
vites, l 


ſuch manner as invites or ally, 1 
De 

To INU/MBR ATE, v, «, inal RD, 
T ſhade ; to cover with fact KDS 
IN UNCTION. ſ. ſ ina Ou, "At war 
of ſmearing or anvintiog N 
INUNDA“TION. / [ inundatis, law oth 
1. The overflow of waters; fan ' 


2. A confluence of any kind, 


invoke; to implore ; to cal 
to. 


1. The act of calling upon is pitt 


preſence of any being. 


a ſhip,” or of the articles 2nd pit 


upon; to implore z to pn u. 


1. To inwrap ; to cover with A 
rireumfluent. .* 
2. To imply; to compriſe. 
3. Toenwiſt ; to jois. 
4. To take in; to catch, 
5. To intangle. 0 
8. To ee to make iu 


7. To blend; to mingle tooth 
luntary,) Not by choice; 1 


1. Not having the power of chan 


| 2+ Not chaſea'; not done 6 wo 
INVOLU'TION, ( [in lis * 
1. The add of involving t n, 


2. The ftate of being entangi, 
cation, | 
3. That whichis wrapped round 


1. To habituate; to make read) ©* 


2. To bring into uſe; de 


| J O'B | Jol 
OTST 1 g of ON's rears. ſ. An herd. | 
ON. J. [insſtio, Latio,] ANG O'BBER. , [from job. "Mz 
* dy fre. ile. Fr. inutilis, Latin] 1. A man who ſells Rocks in the publicke 
. «. . ; Bacon, funds, K Swift, 
q unpro -viifiras, Latin.) Uſe- 2. One who does chancework. 
LTY. . (in 8 9 ; JOBBERNO/WL. 1. [ jobbe, Flemiſh, dull ; 
bl a {invulnerabilit, Lat.] bel, Saxon, a head, ] n 
de 8 ink from wound. YEREY. 7 (from 700 J | Hudibras. 
NU, „ 4. To incloſe 1 1. A folloin that rides horſes in the 
race. | = Pe 

— [ ad. ¶ inpe and, Saxon. ] 2. A man that deals in horſes, 
ward the internal parts; within. 3. A cheat 32 W 1 * 
b inflexion or incurvity 3 concavely. To IO CK ET. v. 7 ad 4 noun. 

be mind or thoughts, Hooker, 1. To jaſtle by riding againſt one. 
* we 2. To cheat; to trick, _ 
Ni placed not on the outſide but JOCO'SE, a. [ jeroſus, Latin.]J Merry; 


# 


waggith ; given to jeſt, Watts. 
3 iki 8 JOCO'SELY. ad. (Fon jocoſe.] Waggiſhly; 
fl-ving ; —_— 90 Fob in jeſt ; in game. Broome. 
ume; domeſtick. o ". 4 
e gs POT + ng] Te 
RD. /. | j © 4, $7 4mm A 
ny W within, generally the bowels, JO” 9 4. Lu ne] Uſed in 
timale z near acquazntance. J< 7 merry 34 5 88! 1 8 
Shakeſpeare. Government of the Tongue. 
RDLY. ad. [from inward. } JOCULA'RITY. J [from jocular.} Merri- 
the heart ; privately. Shakeſpeare. Ld a * ** Laus . 
kts s N | ND. 4. | jocundus 1.. 
the parts within 3 . ] N nets « | Mikes 
ith inflexion or concavity. SERPs enn. ad. [from jecund.] * 
, a - any. * 
qr (from 3 N Ts JOG. v. a. ¶ ſchoten, Datch,] To puſh; 
FAVE, preter. inepove or inweaved, to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe, , 3 
poll, iweν or inwoven, [in and Te JOG, v. 2. To. move by ſuccui 
* | tion. | 
. "Tay f that JOG, ſ. [from tbe verb. nl 
Ee r 8 * 1 15 4 a ſlight. be; a ſudden in- 
ſo entwine ; to complicate, Milton, terruption by a puſh or ſhake., Arbuthmee. 
NO/OD. v. a. {in and "_— N gn . _ flop.  CGlanvilk, 
In woods, idney. A ſmall trot, 3 N 
Aab. v. 4. [in and rap. ] aſh J9/GGER, J. [from jog, ] One who moves 
po cover by iavolution; to involve, - heavily anddully, _ 5 Dryden. 
0 perplex ; to puzzle with difficulty To JOGGLE, v. n, To ſhake. Derbam. 
dſcury, Bacen, 10 HNAPPLE. 4. A ſharp apple. %z 
$0 raviſh 3 to tranſport. Myron, "ule F * Mortimer, 
UVUGHT, a. [in and eprongbt.} Ad- To JOIN. v. a. [ joindre, renc ] E 
td with work, | Milton. 1. To add one to another in contiguity. 
WRE'ATHE, v. @. [in and qureath.] ! Iſaiab. 


ſurround as with a wreath, Milton, 2. Tounite in league or marriage, Dryden; 
Ih | TEIN 3. To daſh together; to collide; to en- 
\ low mean lucrative buſy affair, counter. Knol/es. 
ly, piddling work; a piece of chance 4. To aſſociate, Act.. 


p Pope. N N 
A ſudden flab with a harp ĩnſtru- To unite in concord, Cor nthians. 
7 | 7. To act in concerdwith, Dryden, 
Oe Te JOIN. 5. . | 
Le firike ſuddenly with a harp inftru- i, To grow to; to adherez to be conti. 
* . L'Eftrange. nuous with, | Ads. 
1 invein a ſharp inftrument, Moxon. 2. To cloſe ; to cla. Shakeſpeare, 

' 9. n, To play the lock jobber; to 3. To uaite with in marriage, or apy other 
and (ell az a broker, Poe. league, / Furs. 

: 4. To 


To unite in one act. / Dryden. 
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JOK 


4. To become confederate. 
JO/INDER. /. [from join. ] Con 
joining. 


is to make utenſils of wood joined, 


Maxon. 
-JO/INERY, /. [from joiner.] An art where- 
by ſeveral pieces of wood are fitted and 
Maxon. 


joined together. 
JOINT. /. { jointure, French. ] 


1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of 


moveable bones in.animal bodies. 
2. Hinge 3 
of the parts. 


Temple. 


* Sidney, 
3 {In joinery.] Straight lines, in joiners 


anguage, is called a joint, that is, two 
pieces of wood are ſhot, | | 
4. A knot or commiſſure-in a plant. 


2 butcher, 
5. Out of JotxT. Luxated; flipped from 


the ſocket, or correſpendent part where it 


naturally moyes. Herbert. 
7. Out of Join r. Thrown into confufion 
and diſorder, ' | ' Sbakeſpeare, 

JOINT. 5. | 
1. Shared smong many, Shakeſpeare. 
2. United in the ſame poſſeſſion. Donne. 
3. Combined ; acting together in conſort 

To JOINT, v. 4. [from the noun. ] - 
1. To join t er in confederacy. 

3 A. Shakeſpeare, 
+ So To form many parts into one. Dryden, 
3. To form in articulations, Ra 
4. To divide a joint; to cut br quarter in- 

to joints. Dryden. 
JO'INTED. 8. [from joint.] Full of joints, 

knote, or commiſſures. Phillips, 
JOINTER. / [from joint. A fort of plane, 


JOINTLY. ed. [from joint. 
1. Together; not ſeparately, Hooker, 
2. In a ſtate of union or ——— 


JO'INTRESS. /. [from jainture.] One who 
holds any thing in jointure. Shakeſpeare. 

JOINTSTO/OL. /. [jane and flock ] A fool 

made not merely by inſertion of the feet. 

- JO'INTURE, /. { jointure, French. ] Eſtate 
ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed after her 
huſband's deceaſe. Pope. 

JOIST. / [from joindre, French] The le- 

' condary beam of a floor, Mortimer, 

To JOIST. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 
in the ſmaller beams of a flooring. 

JOKE: /. [ jzcus, Latin.] A jeſt; ſomething 
not ſerious, Watts, 

To JOKE. v. #. [.jocor, Latin.) To jeſt; 
to be merry in words or actions. Gay. 

JO'KER. /. [from joke.] A jeſter; a merry 

fellow, * Demis, 


F 


- Mac, JOLE, . 
unction; l 
Shakeſpeare, 


JO/INER. /. [from join.] One whoſe trade 


jJunRures which admit motion 


One of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
| Swift, 


JOURNALIST, /, [from 


Jou 
weule, French,] 


1. The face or cheek, 
4 oll. head of a fiſh. 
0 v. a. from 1 
deat the head rp 
A 
* . ad. from 7 ' 1 
to noi minke IM 
JO/LLIMENT, 1. [from ja ; 
merriment ; gaiety, . 


O'LLINESS, 
Journ | 1 . [from ich 
1. Gaiety ; elevation of fir, } 
2. Merriment ; feftivity, 
JO'LLY. a. [ joli, French,] 


1. Gay; merry; airy; chen. 
2. Plump; like one in high k 


To OLT. v. 3. To thake u 10 
rough ground. 
To JOLT. v. 4. To ſhake ont u. 
does. 
JOLT, /. [from the verb.] Saz 
gitation. 
JO'LTHEAD, ſ. A great healj1 
Jongurie 
UVLLE, . 7 ily F ; 
. of * | 
JO RDEM. /. fxon, fercus, adore 
| m.] A pot, 
Te JO'STLE, v. 4. [ joufer, Frad| 
uſtle ; to ruſh againſt, 
T. . [Wra.] A point; atitth 
O'VIAL. a. [ jovial, French. 
1. Under the influence of luis 
2. Gay ; ziry; merry. 
JO'VIALLY, ad. [from ji 
gaily. | 
JO'VIALNESS, J [from i 
merriment. 
JO'VISANCE. /. Lia Frans 
lity ; merriment ; feſtiviy. | 
JOURNAL. 2. [ journale, French; 
Italian.) Daily ; quotidian. 4 
JOURNAL, |. { journal, Trac, 
1. A diary; an account 
tranſactions. ied tal 
2. Any paper publiſne ' 
y paper p a 
of journals. 
JOURNEY. /. [ journ#, 
1. The travel of a day. * 
2. Travel by land; a yore cr 
ſea 


french] 


. Paſſage from place to place. 
To JOURNEY. v. #. [from the os 
travel; to paſs from place to * 
JO/URNEYMAN. / % 
work, Fr. and man.] A hired be 
JO/URNEY WORK. , L 
and work,] Work 0 


IRK 

be, French] Tin; ae, 
mock ght. It is now 3 
£ „lia French. ] To tun 


bebe, * 


R.. 9 5 Carew. 


%% Frenc 
path — by any happy c- 
ö qladnefs, Souths 


pineſs; felicity. Shakeſ| 
tm of ſondneſs. Shake 
v. 5. [from — To rei 
4 A to exult, ofton 


* ; to entertain kindly. 
gladden ; to exhilarate. Sidney« 
ir de, Freach,] To enjoy z to have 

Milton, 


poſſeſſion, 
CE, |, [ joiant, old French. 2 


ſtivity, 
L. „ { joy and full.] Full of joy; 


exulti 


. 
LLY, 4 [from joyful. With joy 3 
LNESS, / [from jeyful.] Gladneſs 3 
' Deuteronomy 


>> from j . 1 ; 
d of p18 Te no 3 


u ſometimes of before the object. 
ing no pleaſure, Shakeſpeare. 
8. a, { joyeun, French. ] 

ly yay ; merry, Prior. 
ng joy. Spenſer, 
UANHA, ſ. An Indian plant; 
ſto procure vomits. Hill. 


NLE. a. [iraſcibilis, low Lat. ir- 
French. ] Partaking of the nature of 


Di 
Fr, Latin. — 
＋. ire, Latin,] Angerz rage3 pal. 


L «. [ire and full] Angry 3 raging 


# 
LY, ad, [from ire, With ire; in 
manger, 


e rainbow, 


Brown 
l * of light reſembling the 


"a 8 Newton. 

t U 
lower. de · luce. 3 Me. 
v. a. [ yrk, work, med 1 
il am weary of 1 


Shateſpeare, 
= a. [from ink, warts zte- 
**x7 , ad, Stvift, 
7 — irhſome,] Wea⸗ 


ty ; merriment 3 feftivity. 4 aan | 


IRR 


1I'RK5OMENESS. f. [from = Te- 


diouſneſs z weariſomeneſs, 


IRON. ſ. [1pen, Saxon, ] 


2. A metal common to all parts, and of a 
ſmall price. Though the lighteſt of all 
' metals, except tin, it js the hardeſt ; and, 
when pure, naturally malleable : when 
wrought into ſteel, or when in the im- 
ute date from its firſt ſuſion, in which it 
is called caſt iron, it is ſcarce malleable. 
Iron is very capable of ruſt, very ſonorou+, 
and requires the rongeſt fire of all the 
metals to melt it, The ſpecifick gravity 
ol iron is to water 26 7632 is to 1000. 
Jroa has greater medicinal virtues than o- 


ther metals. Hill, 
*. Any ĩnſtrument or ey; i. | 
4 ee. 
RON. of 
1. Made of i iron. Amine. 


2. Reſembling iron in colour. | 
Mood ward. 
3. Harſh ;, ſevere ; rigid 3 Cent | 


4. Indiſoluble ; unbroken. Phillips. 
5. Hard z impenetrable, 8 
To I'RON. v. 4. (from the noun.] 
1. To 2 with an iron. 
2. To ſhackle with i irons, 
IRO/NICAL. a; [from irony. ] Exprefling 
one thing and m another. Brown, 
IRO/NICALLY, ad. { from ironical.] By the 
uſe of irony Bacon, 
IRONMO NGER. / [iron and monger.] A 
dealer in iron. 
RON WOOD. ſ. A kind of wood extremely 


22 2 


Water. e 
RON WORT. ſ. A plant. Miller, 
FRONY. a. [from iren.}" Made of iron 3 
partaking Hammond, 
IRON, J. [ironie, French. A mode of 
«ag in which the OY is contrary to 


wo 
IRRA'DIANCE. 
IAA aner. . [irradiohce, Tr. 


1. Emiſſion of rays ot beams of light upon 
any object. Drown. 
2. 1 of licht emitted. 1 f 
To IRRA'DIATE. v. a; [irradin, Latin. 
1. To adorn with light nn upon 


to brighten, Sourd. | 


2. To enlighten intelleQually ; z to illu- 
mine z to illuminate. Milan. 
3. Ta animate by beat or light. Hale. 

4. To decorate with ſhining — 

IKRADIA'T ION, . Lirradiatioa, F reach,] 

1. The act of emyging baams of light. 
2. Mumination; intellectual light. Hale, 

IRRATIONAL. a, {irracienalis, Latin. 
1. Void of reaſon ; void of underſtanding, 
2, Ablucd 3 
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IRR IRR 


2. Abſard ; contrary to reaſon. Mary Having no refere * 
IRRATIONA'LITY, /. Tae brate. unconnected. e 
Want of reaſon. © _ TRRELVGION, J. [irrdligin 10 
tJRRA'TIONALLY. ad. [from irrational. temęt of religion ; impiey.. 
Without reaſon; abſurdly,  '" * IRRELVGCIOUS, 4. (irrely; 
TRRECLA/IM ABLE, a. [in and reciaimable.] 1. Contemni g religion; _ 
+ Not to be reclaimed ; not to be changed to + 2. Contrary to religion, 
the better. 8 Addiſen. IRRELI'GIOUSLV. ad. [from 4 
IRRECONCTLABLE. 4. [ irreconcileable, Wird impiety ; with irrelizing 
French. } 1 IRRE'MEABLE, 2. Ln 
1. Not to be reconciled; not to be ap- Admitting no return. 
peaſed. | Dryden, TRREME'DIABLE. «, f 
2. Not to be made confiftent./ Rogers, Admitting no cure; incurable, 
IRRECONCYLABEENESS. ſ. [from irre- IRREME'DIABLY, ad. In 
-" concilable.) Impoſſibility to be recon= Without cure, | 
eiled. | | IRREMISSIBLE, a. [a 
IRRECONCI'LABLY. ad. ffrom irrecon- Not to be pardoned. 
cilable.] In a manner not admitting recon- IRREMISSIBLENESS. ,. The 
- Cihation, , © being not to be pardoned. 
IRRECONCT'LED, a. [in and recenciled.] IRREMO/VEABLE, . ſin ul 


Not atoned, Shakeſpeare, Not to be moved; not to be cu 
IRRECO/VER/ABLE. @, Ii and recovers 
able. | IRRENO'WNED, « {in and rms 
1. Not to be regained ; not to be reftored of honour, 
or repaired, Rogers, TRRE'PARABLE. a. I 
2. Not to be remedied. Hoeoler. Not to be recovered ; aot to de 
IRRECO'VER ABLY. ad. [from irrecover- IRRE/PARABLY, ad. Without 
able.] Beyond recovery; paſt repair, without amends, 


Milton, IRREPLE!/VIABLE. «, [ir ul 

IRREDU'CIBLE. a. [in and reducible.) Not Not to be redeemed, A liv un 
to bereduced, anc ' IRREPREHE'NSIBLE, «. [i 
IRREFRACABULITY, ſ. [from irrefra- Latin. ] Exemp: from blame, 
gable.] Strength of argument not to be re- IRREPREHE'NSIBLY, 4d. [fr 

touted, FF my benfible,} Without blame, 

IRREFRA/GABLE. a. [irreſragabilis, Lat.] IRREPRESE'NTABLE, 4, [in # 
Not to be confuted ; ſuperior to argumen«. ſent.] Not to be figured by aj 


tal oppoſition, f | ' Sevife, tion. = 
IRREFR A'GABLY, 2d. [from \ x an IRREPRO/ACHABLE, «. [is 
gable.) With force above confutation.  able.] Free from blame; fre 


terbury, - proach. , od 
IRREFU/TABLE, . {irrefutabilis, Latin, } IRREPRO'ACHABLY, 4 [ 
Not to be overthrown by argument. proachable,] Without blame; 


IRRE'GULAR. 2. [irregulier, Fr. irregula= proach, . 
r, Latin. (+ x ate 28 IRREPROVEABLE,. 4. [ix 1 


1. Deviation from rule, cuſtom, or na- "able.} Not to be K 
ture. oy pit] + ble. | * 
2. Imimethodicaf j not confined to any cer- IKRESISTIBI“LIT I. / Liu! 

tain rule or order. Milton. Cowley, Power or force above ofen 

Not being according to the laws of : 
be, 2 ry Sr  -© TRRESVSTIBLE,. 4. [irrefiva, | 


IRREGULA/RITY. . [irregularite, Fr.] Superior to oppoſition. , uy 
1. Deviation from Al | x J IRRESISTIBLY, d. [from 7 


2. Neglect of method and order. 2 manner not to be opc lt 
See ren + "Brown, IRR&/SOLUBLE, a. fr 194 oi 
* Inordinate —— rag) Ropers, tin. ] Not to de broken 
F ARLV. ad. irregular. F | | 
Wet es ”% 'SOLUBLENESS. / [9 


ved 
With vation'of rule or method, IRRE 
— Harn Locke, Gle:] Reſiſtance to ſeparction 


To IRRE/GULATE, v. # To make irre- | al 
gvler ; to diſorder." f Brown. IRRESO'LVEDLY. od. [in 


IRRE/LATIVE. . (in and relatives, Lat.] Without ſeit led aum 


io be 


IRR 


PSOLUTE, 4. [in and reſolute. ] Not 
ant in purpoie ; not determined. 


ESOLUTELY, 4d. {from irreſolure. ] 
about firmneſs of mind ; without deter- 
ined purpoſe. | 
sol“ TIN. / [irreſolation, French, ] 
ant of firmneis of mind. Hadan. 
dope c TIVE. a. [in and reſpect᷑ ive. 
ung no regard to any circumſtances. 
Rogers. 
ESPE/CTIVELY, ad. [from irrefpec- 
}] Without regard to circumſtances, 
| 6 Hammond. 
ETRIE/VABLE, a, [in and retrieve.] 
| to be repairedz irrecoverablez irre- 
rable, , 
ETRIE'VABLY, ad. Irreparably z ir- 
boverably, Wiodwatd, 
EVERENCE, .. [irreverentia, Latin.] 
Wag: of revetence; want of veneration, 
Pope. 
State of being diſregarded, Clarendon. 
EVERENT, a {irreverent French, ] 
pt payiog due homage or reverence ; not 
preſſing or conceiving due yeneration or 
pet. Raleigh. 
EVERENTLY. ad. from irreveren. ] 
thout due reſpe& or veneration. 
Goyernmeut of the Tongue, 
EVERSIBLE. 4. Not to be recalled ; 
t '0 de changed, Repers, 
EVERSIBLY, ad. [from irreverſible. ] 
hoot change. Hammond. 
EVOCABLE, a. [irrevecabilis, Latin. ] 
oy be recalled; not to be brought 


bout recall, Boyle, 
RRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin,] To 
5 to moiſten; to water, Ray. 
GATION, /. [from irrigate.] The 
| of watering or moiſt-ning, Bacon. 
"GUOUS, a. [from irrigate.] 
Watery; watered, Milton. 
Dewy ; moiſt, Phillips. 
PSION, / [irrifo, Latin.] The ad of 
Fung at 2nother, IWoodward, 
RITATE, v. 4. [irrito, Lin. 
To provoke z {0 teaze, Clarendon. 
To fret; to put into motion or diſorder 
7 irregular or unaccuſtomed contact. 


Bacon. 
To fmulate; to agitate; to vellicate ; 
edforce, 4 Bacon. 


; TATION, J. Lirritatio, Latin, } 
"evocation ; exaſperation, 

Fes; vellication. Arbuthnet, 
[ irruptio, Latin, } 

of any thing forcing an en- 

\. Burnet, 


Temple, - 


VOCABLY, ad. [from irrevocable.] ! 


ISS 
2. Inroad ; burſt of invacers into any places 

IS, [ir. Saxon j 
1. The third perſon ſingular of to be: 1 am, 
thou arty he is. 

2. Sometimes expreſſed by s. 

ISCHIA “DICK. a. [iz x a.] In anatomy, 
an epithet given to tne veins of the foot 
that terminate in the ctural. Ha. 

ISCHUAY. . HieNονν,j A ſtoppage ot urine, 

ISCHURE/TICK. . | itcburetiquey French, ] 
Such medicines as force uriae when ſup - 
pre ſſed. | 

18H. /. (ire, Saxon, ] 

1. A texmioarion added to an adjeRive to 
expreſs diminution: as, Aub, tending 19 
blue. 

2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termina- 
tion of a gentile or poſleſſive adjective: as, 
Swed'jp, Daniſh. 

3. 1: likewiie notes participation of the 
qualities of the ſubſtantive ; as, man, man- 


25% 0. ö 
VSICLE, ſ. [from ice.} A pendent ſhoot of 
ice. Dryden, 
ISINGLA'SS.-{; [from ice, or iſe, and glaſs, 
that is, matter congealed into | glaſs. ] 
Iinglaſs is a tough, firm, and light ſub- 
ftance, of a whitiſh colour, much reſem- 
bling glue, The fiſh from which ifng/a/s 
is prepared is a ſpecies of ſturgeon, From 
the inteſtines of this fiſh the iing/aſt is pre- 
pared by boiling. Hill, 
I'SINGLASS Stone. This foſſil is one of 
the pureſt of the natural bodies, It is 
found in broad maſſes compoſed of thin 
flakes, The maſles are browniſh or red- 
diſh ; but the plates ſeparated, are perfectly 
pellucid. The ancienis made their windows 
of it, inſtead of glaſs, Hill, 
VSLAND. . Liaſala, Latin; It is pronoun- 
ced 22244 A tract of land ſurrounded by 
water. 8 Tbemſon. 
I'SLANDER. g. {from iſand.] An inhabit- 
ant of @ country ſurrounded by water. 
. | Thomſon, 
ISLE. g. ie, French. Pronounced ile, } 
1. An iſlandz a country ſurrounded by 
water, | 
2. A long walk in a church, or -publick 
a building. Pope. 
ISOPERIME'/TRICAL. fes, wig, and 
uf. In geometry, are ſuch figures a8 
have equal perimeters or citcumfetences. 
ISO'SCELES, ſ. That triangle which hath 
only two fides equal. Harris, 
VSSUE. ſ. [ ae, Freneb.] 
1. The act of paſſing out. ; 
2. Exit; egreſs ; or paſſage out, Prov. 
3. Event; conſequence. Fair fax. 
4. Termination ; concluſion. + Broome, 
5+ Sequel deduced f£10m premiles, Shakeſp. 
3 * agen vp 
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ITE 


6. A fontanel; a vent mede in a muſcle 


for the diſcharge of humours-. Wiſeman. 
7. Evacuation, Mattbeꝛo. 
8. Progeny; offspring. Dryden. 


9. {In law.] Ie hath divers applications: 
ſometimes uſed for the children begotten 
between a man and his wife; ſometimes 
for profits growing from an amercement ; 
ſometimes for profits of lands or tenements ; 
| ſometimes for that point of matter depend - 
ing in ſuit, whereupon the parties join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. 
| © Cowvel, 
To I'SSUE. v. . [uſcire, Ttalian.] 
1. To come out; to paſs out of any place, 


Pope. 

2, To make an eruption. Dryden, 

3. To proceed as an offspring. Kings. 

4. To be produced by any fund, Ayliſſe. 

5. To run out in lines. - | Bacon, 
To VSSUE. v. 4. | 

1. To ſend out. Bacon, 


2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively, 

Clarendon, 

I'SSUELESS. a. [from i/ue.} Without off- 

' ſpringz without deſcendants. ' Carew, 

I'STHMUS. /. {ifhbmus, Latin.] A neck 

of land joining the peninſula to the main 

- continent, | Sandys, 

YT. pronoun, [hix, Saxon, ] 

1. The neutral demonſtrative. Cowley. 
2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by e. 

| Hudibras, 

3. J is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, 

to give an emphaſis: as, ſhe dances it well. 


Locke, 
4. Sometimes applied familiarly, lodicrouſ- 
ly, or rudely to perſons. Shakeſp. 


I TCH. f. { gicha, Saxon] 

I. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagi- 
| ous, which overſpreads the body with ſmall 
. Puſtules filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed 
by a ſmall animal, It is cured by ſulphur. 

| Hudibras, 


2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, 


which is eaſed by rubbing. 
3. A conſtant teazing deſire. 

To ICH. v. #, from the noun,} 

1. To feel that uneafine(s in the ſkin which 

is removed by rubbing. Dryden, 
2. To long; to have continual defire. 

x Shakeſp, 

122 4. [from itch. } Inſected with the 

r 


when any article is added to the former. 
ITEM. . 5 | 
1. A new article. , 
2. A hint; an innuendo, 
To V'TERATE. v. a. ſitero, Latin. ] 
T. To repeat ;*to utter again; to inculcate 
by frequent mention, Hooker, 


Clas ville. 


Pepe. ] 


. 6. Opinion; notion. 
I'TEM. ad, [Latin.] Alſo, A word uſed 


JUD 

2. To do over azain, Ming 
V'TERANT, a, [iterans, Latin,] Repain 
ITER A'TION. J. [iteratio, Latino] Rep 
tition.z reciral over again. 
ITUNERANT, a, [itinerant, Fr.] Wutz 
ing; not ſettled. 4 
ITI'NERARY. g. [ttizerarium, Latin,] 4 
book of travels, Aale 
ITUNERARY. 4. [itinerarius, Latin. ] Ia 
velling; done on a journey. lun 
ITSELF. pronoun. [it and jelf.} Tbe 
tral reciproca! pronoun 2pphed to thing, 
JU BILANT, 3. [ jubilani, Latin. | Ui 
ſongs of triumph. Mun. 
JUBILA*/TION, /. ¶jubilation, Fr, jnlius 

Latin, ] The act of declaring triumy), 
JU*BILEE. . [jubilum, low Latin] A. 


lick feſtivity. Uni 
JUCU*NDITY, /. [jucunditar, Lat.] 2 
ſantneſs ; agreeableneſs, brown, 
JUDAS Tree. /. A plant. Meme, 
To JUDAVZE. v. =. {judaize, low Lita] 
To conform to he Fonds San, 
JUDGE. . [juge, French; judex, Lan 


1. One who. is inveſted with authority u 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, real opts 
ſonal. 

' 2. One who preſides in a court of in. 
ture, Sbalt po 
3. One who has fill ſufficient tort 
upon the merit of any thing. I 

To JUDGE, V. d. Luger, French, ] 

1. To paſs ſentence. e 
2. To form or give an opinion. Him 
3. To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh, I 

To JUDGE, v. 4. , 

1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine 
thoritatively, b 
2. To paſs . cenſure; to doom 2 


JU'DGER, /. [from jadge.] One whoims 
udgment or paſles ſentence, Dy 


_ JU/DGMENT. /. [jugement, French.“ 


1. The power of ditcerning the " 
between one term or one propoſitio . 
another, - _ 
- 2, Doom; the right or power of pit 
judgment. e 
3. The act of exerciſing ay 


4. Determioation ; deciſion. By 
5. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propiel 
and impropriety. - be 

Sale 

7. Sentence agzinſt a criminal. M% 
8. Condemnation. | Till 
- 9, Puniſhment inflicted by ay” 


10, Diſtribution of juſtice. * 
11. Judiciary laws; ſtatutes. * 
- 23 e laſt doom, 2 Sbalufes 

JU/DICATORY, /. [judico, Levi. 15 


1. Difri 
2, Cour 
WDICA' 
Power © 
UD 
1. Prat 
juſtice. 
. Iafli 


pb! 


forms C 
Jbl! CI 
ing ju 
JUDYCI 
dent; 
JuDVcl 
fully; 


FUL. 


1. Diftribution of juſtice. Clarendon. 
2. Court of juſtice. Arterbury, 
WDICATURE. f. ſjudicature, French, } 
Power of diſtributing juſtice, Bacon, Sourb, 
UDI'CS AL. 4. [judicium, Latin. 
1. Practiſed in the Ciſtribution of public 


juſtice, Henley. 
2. Iaſlicted on as a penalty. Scath. 
JUDVCIALLY. ad. [from judicial. ] In the 
forms of legal juſtice, rew. 
[UDI/CIARY. a, [judictaire, French, ] Paſſ- 
ing judgment upon any thing. + Boyle, 
JUDICLIOUS. 2. fjudicieux, French. ] Pru- 


dent; wiſe; ſkilful, Locke, 
JUDI'CIOUSLY, ad, { from judicious, } Skil- 
fully; wiſely, Dryden, 
JUG. J {jugge, Daniſh, ] A large drinking 
veſſel with a gibbous or ſwelling belly. 
: | Swift. 
To JU/GGLE. 5. 3. [jougler, Fr.] 
1, To play tricks by ſlight of hand, 


„ 
2. To practiſe artifice or impoſture, 


Shakeſpeare, 
JU'GGLE. . (from the verb.] | 
1. A trick by legerdemain, 
2. An impoſture; a deception, © Tillotſon, 
JUGGLER; / tom juggle. ] 
1. One who practiſes ſlight of hand; one 
who deceives by nimble conveyance, 


Sandys, - 


— A cheat; a trickiſh fellow, Donne, 
JUGGLINGLY, ad. {from jegghe.] Ia a 
deceptive manner, | 
JUGULAR. a. {jogulum, Lat.] Belonging 
to the throat, iſeman, 
JUICE, J. jus, French. ] 
1. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants and 
tu. N "Watts, 
2. The fluid in animal bodies, 


Ben Ponſon, 


JUYCELESS, a, [from juice.] Dry; with- 


out moiſtare, 


4 ny , are, 
JUYCINESS. / [from juice. ] Plenty of 


ade; ſuctulence, 
JUICY, a, (from juice,} Moiſt 3 full of 
A 1 Milton, 
XE. v. 1. [ jucber, French] To perch 
Eber thing; as birds, 


UJUBES, . A plant, The fruit is like a 
fi-h 


ſmall plum, but it has little 

4g Ap Miller. 
3 J. Arabick; Jalopinns low Lat. 

— — form of medicine, made 

ot Umple and compound water ſweetened, - 


Ju'Lvs, . Quincy. 
1. July flower, 


P brag long worm-like tufts or palms, 
ö ey are called, in willows, which, at 
bevinning of the year, grow out, and 

aß pendul at; catkin, Miller. 
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JjuLV. .. [Felias, Lat.] The month anci- 
ently called guinti/is, or the fifth from 
March, named July in honour of Felius 
Ceſar z the ſeveuth month from January, 

FU'MART. ,. French. ] The mixture of a 
bull and a mare, Locke, 

To [U'MBLE. v. 4. To mix violently and 
confuſediy together. Locle. 

To JU'MBLE., v. n. To be agitated together. 

N Swift. 

JU/MBLE. ſ. [from the verb.] Coufuled 

mixture; violent and confuled agitation, 

JU'MENT. /. {jument, Fr.] Beaſts of bur- 
then. | Brown, 

To JUMP. v. n, [gumpen, Dutch, ] 

1. To leap; to ſkipz to move forward 
without ſtep or ſliding ; to bound, Swift, 

'. Vs To leap ſuddenly. Collier . 
3. To jolt, | Nab, iis 
4. To agree; to tally ; to join, Hakewill, 

JUMP. ad. Exactly; nicely. Shakeſps 

JUMP. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. The ad of jumping; a leap a ſkip; 
a bound. Locke, 
2. A lucky chance. Shakeſpeare, 
3. [ Fupe, French, ] A waiſtcoat ; limber 
mays worn by ſickly ladies, Cleaveland, 

JU'NCATE, . [juncade, French. ] 

1. Cheeſecake; a kind of ſweetmeat of 
cards and ſugar, 
2. Any delicacy, Milton, 
3. A furtive or private entertainmeat. 

JU'"NCOUS. 4. { junceus, Lat.] Full of bul- 
ruſhes. 

JU'NCTION, /. [jun#ion, French. ] Union: 
coalition. F Addiſon. 

JU'NCTURE. /. [jun#ure, Latin.) 

1. The line at which two things are joined 
together, Boyle, 
2. Joint; articulation. Hale. 
3. Union; amity, King Charles. 
4. A critical point or article of time. 
Addiſon, 


JUNE. , L Juin, Fr.] The fixth month from 


a DUaT y. 
JU/ vIOR, . [junior, Lat.] One younger 
than another, Swift. 
JU'NIPER. . {juniperrs, Latin, ] A plant. 
The derries ate powerful attenuants, diu- 


reticks, and carminative, « Hill, 
JUNK. J. {probably an indian word.) 
1. A ſmall ſhip of China. Bacon, 


2. Pieces of old cable. J 
U/NKET. ſ. [properiy juncate. 
! 1. A ſweetmeat. Shakeſpeare, 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. 
To IU/NKET. v. 4. {trom the noun. ] 
1. To feaſt ſecretly; to make entertain- 
ments by ſtealth. wißt. 
* 2. To feaſt; | South. 
NTO. f. [Halian.] A cabal. 


VOR. /. [ivoire, French. ] Toory io hard, 
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of a white colour : the elephant carries on 
each fice a- tooth of fix or ſeven foot in 
length; the two ſometimes weighing three 
bundred and thirty pounds z theſe ivory 
tuſks ate hollow trom the. baſe to a certain 
height. en b . 
JUPPOYN, /. ¶ipper, French. ] A ſhort 
cloſe coat, | a1 11 Dryden, 
JURAT. / [j«r0tus, Latin. ] A magiſtrate 
in ſome corporations. 
JURATORY. a. [rateire, Fr.] Giving 
oath. yon il, e. 
JURVDICAL. , 4. [juridices, Lat. 
. AQting in the diſtribution of juſtice, 

2. Uſesd.in courts of juſſice. Hale. 
JURVDICALLY, a. {trom juridical. ] With 
legal authority | 
.JU/RISCONSULT, / | ;uris eonſulius, Lat.] 
One who gives his opinion in law. . 
ot B e nh 1; 70 Arbuthnot, 
JURISDFCTION, /. [jariſdifio, Latin, ] 

1. Legal authority z extent of power. 


Hayward. 7 


vr 4 
2. Difrift to which any authority extends. 
JURISFPRU DCN CE. /. [juri/prudence, Fr. 
juriſprudentia, Lat.] Ine ſcience of law. 


JU'RIST. /. {yurifte, Fr.] A civil lawyer; 


a civ lian. | TER 
_ JUROR. ,. Vero, Latin, ] One that ſerves 
on the jury. Spenſer. Dryden. 


JURY, /. | jurati, Lat. jure, French. A 


company of men, {worn to deliver truth upon 
ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered. Trial by 
athie, by the action civil or criminal, per- 

: foval or real, is referred frem the fact 10 a 
\. Jury. This jury is miſt notorious in the 
great aſſiſes, and in the quartei - ſeſſions, 
and in them it is called a jury, wherezs in 


other courts it is often termed an inqueſt, _ 


The grand jury conſiſts ordinaril; of twer- 


ty-ſour, who conſider of all bills of in id 


ment, which they either approve by writing 
upon them bilia verag or cifajlow by. writ- 

_ Ing !gnoramus. 
farther referred to another jury. Thoſe 
that paſs upon civil cauſes rea}, are ſo ma- 

ny as cen be had, of the hundred, where 

the land in queſtion doth lie, and four at the 
}-2f, Cowel, 
 JURYMAN. /. [jury and man.] One-who 
is impangelled on a jury, Swift, 
 JU'RYMAST, /. So the ſeamen call what- 
ever they ſet up in the reom of a maſt Icft 
in a fight, or by a florm, Ha ris. 
JUST. a. [ae, French. ] | 
1. Upright; inconupt;- equitable. Dryden. 
2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with 
others. Tillotſcn, 

3. Exact; proper; accurate, Granville. 

4. Virtu2us; innocent; pute. Mats he cp. 
True; not forged 5 not falſely imputed, 


6. Equally retributed. 
7. Completely; withoutfuperfluityor vg, 


9. Exactly proportioned. dtaigh 


11. Exact of retribution, 


1. To engage in a mock fight; to tilt 
2. Toprih; to drive; to juſtle. 
JUSTICE. /. [jufice, French.] 


2. Vindicative retribution ; puniſhment, 


king to do right by way of judgment, 


ciarius de Banquo Regis. ] Is a lord ih 


common perſons, es well perſonal aml; 
for which cauſe it was called the cu d 


- the crown; 


Such 2s they approve, ie 


miſſion to attend the peac 


To JU/STICE. v. 4. [ from the neon] 
; adminiſter juſtice to an» 


" PIE 


cru 
#10 courts 
ICER. / 
or of juſt 
TICESHIT 
e of juſti 


8. Regular; orderly. Aldi, 


10. Full; of full dimenſions, Lu 


JUST. ad. MCIABL 
1. ExaQtly ; nicely; accurately, Ha „ examin 
2. Merely; barely. Urida, FILA BL 
. .4-Nearly, 1empl, Ie by lav 
JUST, . jovfe, French, ] Mock entw ce, 

ao horſeback, - D (IFLABI 
To UST. v. n. {jor fer, French, ] ditude; 


ted. 
TIFIAB 
btly 3 { 
ic 
Veſence 
dort. 
Deliver: 


1. The virtue by wbich we give to en 
man whet is his due. Lak, 


3. Right; aſſertion of rigut. dl 
4. [ Faliiciarius, Latin.) One deputed te 
IFICA' 
bo ſuppo 


TIFIEF 
tes; 0 
USTIF 
To cle: 
m an © 


5. Joern of the 'King's Brac. [js 


office, and a chief ot the reſt ; be ic 
capitalis juſticiarias Anglia, tis ef 
to deter anne ll pleas of the crown; in 
as concern offences committed ag tle 
king; as treaſoas, felonies, and maybenk 
6 Jos ric of the Common Plau. #1 
lord by his office, and is called comm» 
ticiarius coanmuntium placitorum, He ov 
pally did determine all cauſes at the at» 
mon law; that is, all civil cauſes been 


common pleas, in oppoſition to the fut 


7. Jus T1 Es of Aſſiſe. Are ſoch un 
went, by ſpecial commiſſion, to be fu 
this or that country to take aſſiſes. 
8. Jus Tics in Eyre. In Fend c 
iter. In ancient times they were feat un 
divers counties, to hear pleas of the 14 
for the eaſe of the ſubjects, who mul 
have been hurried to the king $ _ 
9. Ju'sTicrs of Gaol Delivery. AR 
28 — ſent to determine all ra 
ing to ſuch as for any offence ade 
a gaol, 
10. Jv'sT1E x8 of N Prius. Are ile 
now:a-dzys with juſtices of affe. * 
11. Tu'sTICES ome Ces 
* a the k! 
Pacem.]. Are appointed + hee” 
where they dwell ; of whom ſome 2e . 
of the quorum, becauſe duſiness of ** 
ance may not be dealt in without * 
ſence of one of them. 
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FICEMENT. /. [from jaftice.] Proce- 
in courts. 

ICER. /. [from To juſtice.] Admini- 
tor of juſtice, Davies. 
TICESHIP, /. [from j ice.] Rank or 
* of juſtice, Swift. 


V examined in courts of juſtice. 
FIHABLE. a. from jaftify.] Defen- 
|: by law or reaſon 53 conformable to 
ce, Brown, 
[IFIABLENESS, /. [from juftifiable, ] 
flitude ; poſſibility of being fairly de- 
ied, King Charles. 
TIFIABLY. ad: | from juftifiable, ] 
thely ; ſo as to be ſupported by right. 
ICA TION. . \ juſtification, Fr.] 
belence; maintenance; vindication; 


port. ; Swift, 
Deliverance by pardon from fins paſt, 
Clarke, 


IFICA\TOR, /. [from iuHνe. One 
ho ſupports, defends, vindicates, or juſti- 


TIFIER, . [from jaſiſy.I One who 
lien; whodefends or abſolves, Romans, 
USTIFY.- v. a. [juftifier, French. ] 

To clear from imputed guilt ; to abſolve 
m an accuſation, Dryden, 


MICIABLE, 2. {from jaſtice.] Proper 


IVY 
2. To maintain; to defend j to vindicate, 
3. To free from paſt fin by pardon, An, 
To [U'STLE. v. . [ joufter,'French.] To 
encounter; to claſh ; to ruſh againſt each 
other, Lee, 
To JU/STLE. v. a. To puſh; to drive ; to 
torce by ruſhing againſt ir, Brown, 
JU'STLY. /. {from et.] 
1. Uprightly 5 honettly; in a juſt manner. 
2. Properly; exactly; accurately. 
S 


JU/STNESS. , from jf. 
1. Juſtice; reaſonableneſs; equity, d 
| * f Sbaleſpeare. 


" th Accuracyz exaftneſs z propriety, 


To UT. v. n. To puſh or ſhoot into pro- 
mineaces ; to come out beyond the main 


3 bulk. — - Wotton. Broome, 
o JU'TTY. v. 3. [from jut.]' To ſhoot 
| — beyond. [ . 1 Shakeſpeare, 
JU/VENILE, @, | juvenilis, Latin,] Young ; 
youthfol, | Bacon, 
JUVENPFLITY. /. {from juvenile. ] Youth» 
ſulneſe. ' Glanville, 


JU"XTAPOSITION. ſ. [juxta and pojitia, 
Latin.}  Appofition ; the ſtate of being 
placed by each other, Glanville, 

Iv Y. . [1g18, Saxion, ] A plant, Raleigh, 
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KEE 


A letter borrowed by the Engliſh, It To KEEN, v. a, (from the acjeclne] 5 


K has before all the wels one invari- 
able found : as, keen, len, hill, K is 
-  flent in the preſent pronunciation before 
n: 0, knife, knee, Enel. 
KA LENDAR. ſ. {now written calendar.] 
An account of time. Shakeſpeare, 
RALI. , [As Arabick word.] Sea weed, 
of the aſhes of which glaſs is made, 
whence the word alkali, Bacon. 
KAM. a. Crooked, Shakeſpeare, 
KAW. win. [from the ſound.] To cry 
1188 ® raven, crow, or rook, Locke, 


Ka W. {. {from the verb,] "The cry of a 


raven or crow. "Dryden, 
KAY LiBeſc Fquille, French] 
1. Ninepin ;; kettlepins. Sidney, 


2. Nine doles, | 
To'KECK. ©. a; [ kecken, Dutch] To heave 
the ſtomach; to reach at vomiting. 


Bacon. 


To KE/CKLE Aa cable, To defend a cable 
round with rope, Ainſeoorth, 
 KE/CKSY.Ff, [commonly hex; cigue, Fr, 
cicuta, Latin. ] It is uſed in Staffordſhire 
both for hemlock, and any — hollow 
jointed plant. bakeſpeare, 
KECKV. a; [from tex.] — a 
x kex, 2 Grew, 
KEDGER, ſ. I ſrom hedge, ] A ſmall anchor 
uſech in a river; | | 
KE'DLACK, . A weed that grows among 
corn; charnock. | Tuſſer. 
KEE, the provincial plural of cot, properly 
\ 4 kine, Gay, 
KEEL; /. [cele, Saxon ; ziel, Dutch] The 
botto:n of a ſhip, -/ ' Swift, 
Je KEEL. v». 4. [eclan, ' Saxon.) To 
| ” 


cool. 

X EELF AT. ſ. [cœlan, Saxon, to cool.] 
Codler z tub in which liquor is let to cool. 
.KE/ELSON. ſ. The next piece of timber in 
. [3 ſhip to her keel. Harris. 
To K E'ELHALE. v. 8. [ Leel and bale:] To 
\ /, puniſh. ja the ſeamens way, by dragging 
the criminal under water on one ſide of the 
fſnip 2nd up again on the other. 
. KEEN, 4. (rene, Saxon.] 


1. Sharp; well edged; not blunt, 
„„ Dryden. 
2. Severe; piercing, Elis. 
3. Eager; vehement. Tatler. 


4. Acrimcniousz bitter of mind, Swift, 


KE'ENLY, ad. I from dern.] * 
KE'ENNESS. ſ. [from keen, ] 


7 KEEP. v. a. { <@pan, Saxon; bym, dl 


6. To guard from flight, 


KEE 
ſharpen, 


hemently, 


1. Sharpneſs; edge, $ 
2. Rigour of weather; piercing all 
3. Aſperity ; bitterneſs of mind, 

Cont 
4. Eagnerneſs ; vehemence, 


Dutch, } 
<2. To retain ; not to loſe, Ts 
2. To have in cuſtody, 
3. To preſerve ; not to let go, 
4+ To preſerve in a ſtate of * 


g. To protect; to guard, 


7. To detain. 
8. To hold for another, 
9. To reſerve ; to conceal, 
10. To tend, 
11. To preſerve in the ſame tent 
12. To regard; to attend. ö 
13. To not ſuffer to fall, Pal, Wim 
14. To hold in any ſlate. | 
15. To retain by ſome derer alf 
any place or ſtate, ; 2 
16. To continue any ſtate ot 4 
x7. To practiſe; to uſe habitmll, '# 
18, To copy carefully, 
19. To obſerve any time. | 
— To obſerve; of to violate, 1. 
21. To maintain; to ſupport =" 
ſaries of life, 
22, To bave in the bouſe. os” 
23. Not to intermit. 1 
24. To maintain ; to hold, * 
25. To remain in; not to l! 
26. Not to reveal; not to or” 
27. To reſtrain; to withhold, * 
28. To debar from any place. 4 
29. Jo KE back, To ret 
hold. RAT 
30. To KIT bak. To hg 


reſtrain, + of 
37. To KE compary» To wy 
with TOY 


one; to accompany. 
32. To KI EI compary 
miliar intercourſe. 9 


„Kr in, To conceal z not to tell. 
4 Ti Kery in. To reſtrain — curb. 
37 . 

K To dear to diſtance, 
R To hinder. Locke, 
To maintain without 

Addiſon. 
i, J Kr Ir vp, To continue; to hin- 
ver from ceaſing. | Taylor, 
0, Tu KI ET under. To oppreſs; to ſub- 
| Alterbury, 


1 T. KIT off. 
*. J Kr EI who 


dateme nt. 


ve, 
KEEP, v. . i 
i. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a 
min ſtate, Pope. 
To continue in any place or ſtate j to 
J. Sidney, 
4. To remain unhort j to laſt. 
„To dwell ; to live conſtantly» 

; Shakeſpeare. 
To adhere firiQly, Adiiſon. 
% Kerr on. To go- forward. 
Dryden. 
Kt up, To continue undiſmay- 
d 


. . Dryden. 
Ep. , [from the verb. 
„ Cuſtody; guard, Spenſer, Dryden, 
b. Guardianſhip ; reſtraint, Hijcham, 


EER. /. [from keep. ] 
. Ove who holds any thing for the uſe of 


dolher. Sidu 


| OJ. 

One who has priſoners in cuſtody, 
Dryaen, 
. One who has the care of parks, or beaſts 


t chaſe, Shakeſpeare, 
One who has the ſuperintendence or care 
f any thing, Kings, 


"g 

EER of the great ſeal, Is called lor 
per of the great ſeal of England, and is 

the privy- council, under whoſe hands 
paſs all charters, commiſſione, and grants 
f the king, ſtrengthened by the great ſeal, 
This lord keeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Elis. 
ath the like juriſdiction, and advantages, 
] - — chancellor. Corel, 
SHIP, [. [from keeper, 

keeper, 1 per] p 4-4 
0. . [caque, French.) A ſmall barrel, 
mmonly uſed for a fiſh barrel, 
3 J. A ſort of pottage. 

L. . The omentum; that Which in- 
pe the guts. Wiſeman, 
. A alt produced from ealcined ſea- 
1 , * ; 7 a le. 
1 J [more properly keelſon. The 
— next the keel. | aleigb. 

EMB. v. a. Icœmban, Swen. ] To ſe- 


IN EN, V. . 


Zen Jon ſon. 
, To ſee Fg 


[cennan, Saxon, ] 
at 2 ciſtance 3, fo Gery. 


u 2 


Sidney. 


Ain ſcvortb. 


= or diſcntangle by an infirumentz to 


- © which liquor is bojled,” ©" 


KET 
KEN, /. [from the verb.] View; reach of 
fight. | Shake(p, Locke, 
KE/NNEL, ſ. [ebenil, French, ] 
1, A cot for dogs. Sidney. 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel, 
Sbakeſp. 
3. The hole of a fox or other beaſt, 
4+ [ Kennel, Dutch.} The water-courſe of 
a ſtreet. | Arbuthnot, 
To KE'NNEL, v. #. [from the noun, ] To 
lie 3 to dwell : ufed of beaſts, 2 of man 
in contempt. oy c. 
KEPT. pret. and part, paſſ. of „„ 
1. A head-drefs, Shakeſps 
Hayward. : 


2 An cloth uſed in dreſs, 
KE#CHE/IFED, 2 . from llercbeif JDreſl- 
KERCHE/IFF. ed; hovded, Milton. 
KERF. g. ſceonpan, Saxon, to cut.] The 
ſawn- a way ſlit between two pieces of tuff 
is called a kerf, Maxon. 
KE/RMES. ſ. Kermes is of the bigneſs of a 
p*a, and of a browniſh red colour, covered 
when moſt perfect with a purpliſh grey - 
duſt, It contains a multitude of granvles, 
ſoft, which cruſhed yield a ſcarlet juice. 


1c is found adhering to a kind of holm oak. 


Hill. 
KERN. ſ. [an Iriſh word.] Iriſh foot ſoldier. 
KERN. ſ. A hand-mill conſiſting of two 
pieces of ſtone, by which corn is ground. 
To KERN, v. . | 


1. To harden as ripened corn, Careto. 
2. To take the form of grains ; to graou- 
late, | eto. 


KE/RNEL. ſ. {cynnel, 2 gland, Saxon. 
1. The edible ſubſtance contained ins ſhell, 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or integu- 
ment. Denbam. 
3. The ſeeds of pulpy fruits. Bacon. 
4. The central part of uny thing upon 
which the ambient ſtrata are tonereted. 

, | Arbuthnat, 
5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleſh, 
To KE'RNEL., wv. #, [from the noun.} To 

ripen as Kernels. N Mortimer. 
KE'RNELLY. a. [from lerne.] Full of 
kernels z having the quality or reſemblance 
of kernels, SIT 
KE/RNELWORT,. /. An herb. Finſworth, 
KERSEY, == Coarſe Ruff, 
KEST. © The preterite tenſe of tft; Fairfax. 
1 hk NN lick kind of baftard 
\ awlke, TY "RS ERELEAT 
KETCH,. ſ. ¶ rom caſcebio, Itallas, a barrel. 
& heavy hip. © Shake 
KETTE. / feer, Saxon,T A * in 
ens 
KE'TTLEDRUM:"f. nl: and drum] A 
+ drum of which the Read is ſpread over 2 
-' body of brafs, ng 


— 


) 
— * 
* 
- 


KEY, C [ens, Saxon]; 


Ku is 34, 94 4 1 . 
1. An inſtrument formed with cavities _ 


- correſpondent to the wards of a lock, 
| Sbaleſp. 
2, An inſtrument by which ſomething is 
ſcrewed or turned, Swift. 
3. An explanation. of any thing difficult. 
4, The parts of amubical inftrument which 
are ſtruck with the fingers, Pamela. 
3. Ila moſick. - Is a certain tone where- 
. toevery,compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 
ought to be fitted, Harris. 


6. [ Kaye, Dutch; guai, French,] A bank 


raiſed perpendicular for the caſe of lading 
and unleding ſhips, | 
KE/YAGE. J. from key, ] Money paid for 
- lying at the key. As Worth. 
KEY HOLE. / [key and wage 
ration in the door or lock 1 
the key is put. | 
KE'YSTONE, /;,  kzy and fone, ] The middle 
one of an arch, oro. 
KIBE, /, [from herb, a cut, German.] An 
ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the heel. 


rough which 


Prior. 


KUVBED. a, {from Lie, Troubled with , 


kibes. | 
To KICK. *. 4, | kauchen, German.) To 
ſtrike with the foot. Sift, 
To KICK. v. . To beat the foot in anger or 
_ contempt, » Tillotſon, 
KICK. J. [from the verb.] A blow with 
the foot. Ne $f RT 775 
KICKER. /. [from kick. ] One who ſtrikes 
. with his foot, 0" 
' KI'CKSHAW. J. [a corruption of guelgue 
\ choſe, Fr. ſomething.] | 
3, Something uncommon ; fantaſtical ; 
© ſomething ridiculous, on. 
. A diſh fo changed by the cookery that 
iĩt can ſcarcely be known. Fenton. 


KVCKEY-WICKSEY. . A made word 
in ridicule and diſdain of a wife. 


KID, +. Lid, Daniſh. ] ) 
1. The young of a got. Spenſer. 
2. [From cidtlen, Welſh a faggot. ]. A 
bundle of heath or furze. 


To KID, v. 4, {from the noun.] To bring 


forth kids. 


KI'DDER, /. An ingroſſer of corn to en- 


hance its price. \, Ainſworth, 
To KIDNA/P., v. a. [from ind, Dutch, a 
child, and zap,] To ſteal children; to 
* ſeal human beings. 4 | 
KIDNA/PPER. J {from kidrap.] One who 
- ſteals human beings. IJ Speftator, 

KVDNEY. . 1 "TA: 1 
1. Thele are two in number, one on each 
ide they bave the ſame figure as kidney - 
" beans.z. their length is four or fire fingers, 


* 1 * 
« 41 40 


ryden, . 


The perfa- , 


| Shakeſpeare, 


* 


EK IN 


two: the right is under the live, mn 
leit under the ſpleen, The ble of the] 


neys is to ſeparate the urine from thei 
2. Race 3 kind: in ludicrons guy 


.KV/DNEYBEAN. J An herb, l Ma 
KUDNEYVETCH, 
41 1 WORT. $ / Plants, 4% 
KFLDERKIN. /. { kindebin, x 

A ſmall barrel, # . | * 
;To KIL. L. v. 3. (cpellan, Saxon, ] 
1. To deprive ot lite; to put to debt 


Agent. 


2. To deſtroy animals for food, Weld 
3. To deprive of life as a cauſe er irfy p 
men*, la . 
4. To deprive of vegetative or ohs 1 KIN 
tion, or active qualities. lp — 
KILLER. / { from Al.] One that ny © 


of life. Sidig. Mag 
ILLOW. . An earth of a blathy 


. deep blue colour, W tual a0 
KIEN, /. [cyln, Saxon.] A ore; A 4 

formed for admitting heat, in erte * 
or burn things. an & 
To KI'LNDRY, v. =. [kilr and % tip 
dy by means of a kilp, rn thr 
KILT, for killed. Sar K 


KI MBO. 2. {a ſchembo, Itallan.] Cid 
dent; arched, Aki 
KIN, ſ. {cyane, Saxon. ] 


1. Relation either of — 


7, + xrx 
2. Relstives; thoſe whe are of fie — 
race. * * 
3+ A relation ; one related, l I 
4. The ſame generical clas, . 

A diminutive termination from ih 105 
child, Dutch, | 1 
KIND. 4. [from cynne, relation, un * 

x, Benevolent; filled with genen - . 
2. Favourable z beneficent, Kb 
KIND. ſ. [cynce, Saxon, ] * TH 
1. Race; generical claſs. mm 5 
2. Particular nature. 4 
3. Natural flate, _ 4 
4. Nature 3 natural deteraus ww 15 
1 
* - Kin 
To KVUNDLE., v. a. ſer 
* ſer on fire; to light; — 
burn. | oy tu 
2. To inflame the paſſions; . 
to animate. .. wat; ® KI'N 
To KINDLE. . 5. [ci 44 
velan, Saxon.] ] . K1'N 
+ +; To catch fire. 7 vin KI'N 
+ [From cennan, Saxon.) T. . KI'N 


KIN 


NDLER. ſ. [from kindle, ] One 
jights ; one who inflames. Gay. 
Tal v. d. [from kind.] Benevolent- 


„ fayourablyz with good will, 1 
a jr Shakeſpeare, 


INDLY. a. [from Aind.] : 
1, Homogeneal ; congeneal z kindred. 


2. Bland ; mild; ſoftening, Dryden, 
KINDNESS, /. (from kind. Benevolence; 
teneficence z good- will ; love. Collier, 
INDRED, / {cyopene, Saxon. ] 

. Relation by birth or marriage; cogna- 


tion ; affinity, Dryden, 
2, Relation; ſort, Shakeſp. 
Denham, 


3. Relatives, 
KINDRED, a, Congeneal ; related ; cog- 


Date. 


u prince alſo is, 

„ Acad with the picture of a king. 

4 Kin at Arms, or of heralds, a prin- 
cipal officer at arms, of whom there are 
threez Garter, Norroy, and Clarencieux. 


KINO. v. a, [from the noun. ] 


1, To ſupply with a king. Shakeſp. 
2, To make royal; to raiſe to royalty. 
Shakeſpeare. 


KINGAPPLE, f. A kind of apple. 
RN OCR AFT. /. [king and craft, ] The 
— 3 
UP, 0 hin and . 
nl /. 7 Jon hin. 
l. The dominion of a king ; the territories 
lubje& to a monarch, Shakeſp. 
2. A different claſs or order of beings, as 
the mineral kingdom, Locke, 
J. A region; a tract. Sbakeſp. 
RINGFISHER, /. A ſpecies of bird, May. 


KINGLIKE, 
xd v. a, {from ling.]. 


. Royal ; ſovereign ; monarchical, 
Shakeſpeare, 
Shakeſpeare, 


A flower, 


2. Belonging to a king, 
,3 Noble; auguft, Sidney, 
INGLY, ad, With an air of royalty ; 

. with ſuperiour dignity. Dunciad, 
INGSEVIL, J. (bing and evil.] A 
ſerofulous diſtemper, in which the glands 
we ulcerated, commonly believed to be 
tured by the touch of the king, 


| Wiſeman, 
KI'NGSHIP, Je [from Zing. ] Royalty 
N King Charles. South, 
KC PEAR, J. A plant, Miller. 
Mus Ak. enen. 

"Rs J. [kin and folk] Relations; 


that 


Hammond. 


Phillips, 


KNA 


thoſe who are of the ſame family, 
5 Stor. 
KINSMAN. ſ. [kin and man,] A man of 
the ſame race or family. 
KIVYNSWOMAN, 7. [kin and woman.] A” 
female relation, Dennis, 
KIRK. ſ. [cynece, Saxon.] An old word for 
a church, yet retained in Scotland, 
Cleaveland, 
KI'RTLE., þ [eynxel, Saxon, ] An upper 
garment; a gown. Shakeſpeare, 
To KISS, v. a. [cuſan, Welſh; u.] 


1. To touch with the lips, Sidney, 
2. To treat with fondneſs, Shakeſpeare. 
3. To touch gently. Shakeſpeare, 
KISS. /. {from the verb.] Salute given by 
joining lips. Dryden. 
K1'SSER, ſ. [from 751 One that kiſſes. 
KI'SSINGCRUST, ſ. [g and craft. 
Cruſt formed where one bf in oy oven 
touches another, 's Cookery, 
KIT. . [kitte, Dutch, ] A 36 
1. A large bottle, Skinner, 
2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle, Grew, 


3. A ſmall wooden veſſel, 
KI'TCHEN, /. [kegin, Welſh ; cuiſine, Fr.] 
The room in a houſe where the provifioas 
are cooked, | Hookers 
KI'TCHENGARDEN, /. [kitchen and gare 
den.] Garden in which eſculent plants are 
produced, Spectator. 
KV TCHENMAID, ſ. [kitchen and maid. ] 
A cook maid, or undercook, 
KVTCHENSTUPF, f. {kitchen and Buff, J 
The fat of meat ſcummed off the por, or 
gathered out of the drip>ing-pan, 
KI'TCHEN WENCH, /. | kitchen and wench ] 
Scullion ; maid employed to clean the in- 
ſtruments of cookery, Ibakeſpeares 
KI'TCHENWORK. g. [kitchen and work, ] 
Cookery; work done in the kitchen. 
KITE. ſ. [cyra, Saxon. ] 
1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, 
and ſteals the chickens, Grew, 
2. A name of reproach denoting rapa- 
city, 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper, 
Government of the Tongues 
KI'TESFOOT, ſ. A plant. Ainſworth, 
KTIEN. ſ. [katteken, Durch.] A young 
cat, Prior. 
To KITTEN. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
bring forth young cats. Sba beſo. 
To KLICK. v. . { from clack.J To make a 
ſmall ſharp voi ſe. 
To KNAB, v.a. Lappen, Dutch. To 
bite. . 
KN ACK. ſ. [cnec, Welſhz enapunze, fill, 
Saxon, ] 


1. A little machine; a petty contrivance z 
a toy. Shakeſps 


12 2, A 


KNE 


2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a 
lucky dexterity. Ben Fonſon, 
A nice trick, Pope. 
To KNACK. v.. [from the noun.] To 
make a ſharp quick noiſe, as when a ſtick 
breaks, 
KNA'CKER, /. [from knack. ] 
1. A maſter of ſmall work. Mortimer. 
a. [reſlio, Latin.] A ropemaker. 
KNAG, /. [knag, a wart, Daniſh, ] A bard 
knot in wood, 
KNA/GGY. a, [from knag.] Knotty ; ſet 
with hard rough knots, 
KNAP. /. [cnap, Welſh, a protuberance,] A 
protuberance ; a ſwelling prominence. 
Bacon. 
To KNAP. v. a, [ Inappen, Dutch. ] 
1. To bite; to break ſhort, | 
Common Prayer, 
2. [hnaap, Erſe.] To ſtrike fo as to make 
a ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. 


Bacon, 
To KNAP, w.n, To make a ſhort ſharp 
noiſe, Wiſeman, 


To KNA'/PPLE, v. z. [from knap,] To 
break off with ſharp quick noiſe, 
: Ainſworth, 
KNA'PSACK, . [from knappen, to eat, ] 
The bag which a ſoldier carries on his 
back; a bag of provifions, Ting Charles, 
KNA/PWEED, /. A plant, Miller, 
KNARE. . [Auer, German.] A hard 
knot, g 
KNAVE. 7. [cnapa, Saxon, ] 
1. A boy; a male child, 
2. A ſervant, Both obſolete, 
3. A petty raſcal ; a ſcounerel, South, 
4. A card with a ſoldier painted on it, 


Hudibras. 
KNA'VERY. J. [from knave.] 
1. Diſhoneſiy ; tricks; petty villany. 


Shak res 
2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. 18 


Sbaleſp. 
KNAY/VISH, 2. [from knave.] 
1. Diſhoneſt; wicked; fraudulent. Pope, 
2+ Waggiſh; miſchievous, Shakeſp. 
KNA'VISHLY. ad. [from knaviſs,] 
1. Diſhoneſtly ; fraudulently, 
2. Waggiſhly ; miſchievouſly, 
To KNEAD. v, a. [enæ dan, Saxon. }] 
beat or mingle any ſtutf or ſubſtance, 
| Donne, 
KNE'ADINGTROUGH, . [knead and 
trough, }] A trough in which the paſte of 
bread is worked together. Exodus, 
KNEE. /. [cneop, Saxon. ] 
1. The joint where the leg is joined to the 
thigh, . Bacon. 
2. A knee is a piece of timber growing 


To 


g KNE'ETRIBUTE, h Ares and tr bas 


Sidney. 


K NI 


crooked, and ſo cut that the 

branch make an angle. 

To KNEE, „, a. from the noun, | To {4 
plicate by kneeing. State 
KNE'ED. a. [from Anee.] 

1. Having knees; as, in-hneed, 

2, Hzving joints ; as kneed grate, 
KNE'EDEEP. a, | knee and de p.] 

1. Riſing to the knees. 

2. Sunk to the knees, 
KNE'EHOLM, ſ. An herb. 
KNE'EPAN, /. [knee and pan,] A li 

round bone at the knee, about two indie 

broad, pretty thick, a little conver as 
fides, and covered with a ſmooth cini 

on its fore ſide. 9 
To KNEEL., v. 3. {from knee.) To pu 

the act of genuflect ion; to bend the ua 


trunk wl 


bun, 


Genuflection; worſhip or obeiſant fun 
by kneeling. | Mun 
KNEL, / [cnil, Welſh; cnyllan, Sa] Th 

ſound of a bell rung at a funeral, Cu. 
KNEW. The preterite of know, 
KNIFE, ſ. plur. knives. [c ip, Saxon.) l 

inſtrument edged aud pointed, ber 
meat is cut. Wh 
KNIGHT. {., [cnibt, Saxon,] 

1. A man advanced to a ceriain dyed 

military rank, It was ancieatly the u 

to knight every man of fortune, I E 

land knighthood confers the title d /. 

as, fir Thomas, fir Richard, Wat 
name was not known, it was uſual ws, 
fir knight, me 

2. Among us the order of gentlemen ut 

to the nobility, except the barone!s 

3. A champion, ; Dq 
KNIGHT Errant, A wandering 0g 

Denham, Hull 
KNIGHT Errantry. [from knight 9%} 

The chaiater or manners of win 

knights. Nm 
KNIGHT of be Pe. A hireling 2 


KNIGHT of the Shire, The repreſent 
of a county in parliament : he fn 
was a military knight, but now % bn 
having an eſtate in land of fx l 
pounds a- year is qualified. 0 

To KNIGHT, . a, [from the now.) b 
create one a knight, * 

KNI'GHTLY, 2. [from dale] Nag 
Knight; beſeeming a kvight, | 7 

KNI'GHTHOOD. J. [from . 
character or dignity of a _ | 


KNI'GHTLESS. a, [from bright] d 
coming a knight. Obſolete. 7, 
To KNIT, v. a, preter, kt ff 


[cnurgan, Saxon. ] 1h 


KNO 


. To make or unite by texture without a 


loom. Waller. 
2, To dye. Sbateſpeare. 
. Tojoinz to unite, Shakeſpeare. 
4. To contract. Addiſon. 
6. — tye up» | As 
„ V. . 
To weave were a loom. Dryden, 
join; to cloſe; is unite. 
3 8 Shakeſpeare, 
Mr. / [from the verb.] Texture. 
Shakeſpeare. 
UTTER, /. [from &nte, ] One who weaves 
or knits, Shakeſpeare. 


NV/TTINGNEEDLE, f [ knit and needle, ] 
A vire which women uſe in knitting, 

; __ Arbuthnot, 
NITTLE, /. [from lit.] A ſtriag that 
gathers a purſe round, Ainſworth, 
(OB, J [knoep, Dutch. ] A protuberance; 
any part bluntly rifing above the reſt, 
Ray, 
(O'BBED, a. [from Inob.] Set with knobs; 
haviog protuberances, Grew, 
NO DEIN ESS. /. {from knodby,] The 
quality of having knobs, 
NUBBY, @. {from Auch. ] 
I, Full of knobs, 
2. Hard; ſtubborn, : Howel, 
KNOCK. v. . [enueian, Saxon, } 
1, Toclaſh ; to be driven ſuddenly toge- 
tder, ; Bentley, 
2. Beat at a door for admittance. 
. To Knock under, A common expreſ- 
Lon, denoting that a man yields or ſuomits. 
KNOCK, V. As 
1. To affect or change in any reſpe& by 
dlows, ; Dryden, 
2. To daſh together; to ſtrike; to collide 
with a harp noiſe, Dryden, Rowe, 
3: L Knock down, To feil by a blow, 
& To ROE on the bead, To kill by a 


blow ; to deſtroy, South, 
NOCK. / [from the verb.] 
1. A lucden firokez a blow, Brown, 


. A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion, 
NUCKER, . {from knock, ] 

1. He tuat knocks, 

, The hammer which hangs at the door 
tor ſtrangers to ſtrike, Pape. 
XNOLL, 5. a. [ from knell,] To ring the 


bell, gerierally for a funeral. Shake 

KNOLL, v. a. To {cund as a bell. * 
1 Shakeſpeare. 
NOLL. . A little hill, - 


Ainſworth, 
ah J. [A corruption of knap.] Any 
E ty top, Ainſwarth, 
: » | ates. Saxon, ] 
+ A complication of a cord or ſtring not 
caſy to be diſeatangled, Addiſen, 


KNO 


2, Any figure of which the liaes frequently 


inter ſect each other. 

3. Any bond of aſſociation or union. 
Comleys 

4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed 

by the protu erance of a bough, and con- 

fequentiy by a tranſverſe ditecton or the 


Prior, 


fibres, i om. 
5. A confederacy ; an aſſociation ; a ſmall 
band. Ben Jonſon. 
6. Difficulty; intricaey. vouths 


7. An intrigue, or dithcult perplexity of 
affairs, Dryden, 
$. A cluſter ; a collection. Dryden. 
To KNOT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To complicate in knots, 
2. To entangle ; to perplex, 
3. To unite, 
To KN OT, V. ns 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vege - 
tation, Moritmer, 
2. To knit knots for fringes. 
Ainſworth. 
KNO'TGRASS, J. [knot and graſs.] A 
plant. 
KNO'TTED a. [from knot, ] Full of knots, 
KNQ'TTINESS. /. {from &netry,] Fulneſs 
of knots; unevenneſs; 1ntricacy. 


Bacon. 


Peacham, 

KNO/TTY, a. [from knot, ] 
1, Full of knots, Shakeſps 
2. Hard; rugged. Rowe, 


3. Intricate; perplexed ; difficult; em- 

barraſled, Bacon. 
To KNOW. D. As preter. 1 knew, I baue 

known, [ena pan, Saxon. 

1. To perceive with certainty, whether in- 

tuitive or diſcurſive. Locke. 

2. To be informed of; to be taught. 


Milton, 
3. To diſtinguiſh, Locke, 
4+ To recogniſe, Sbaleſ p. 
5. To be no ſtranger to. Sbaleſp. 
5. To converſe with another ſex, 
7. To ſee with approbation. Hoſea, 


To KNOW, 2. n. 
1. To have clear and certain perception; 


not to be doubtful. tis 
2, Not to be ignorant, Bacon, 
3+ To be informed, Sbaleſp. 
4. To Know for, To have knowledge of, 


5. To Know of, To take cogniſance of, 
KNO/WABLE., a, [from knew, Cognolcie 

ble; poſſible to be diſcovered or underſtood, 
KNO/WER, /. {from know,] One who has 

{kill or knowledge, Clanvilie. 
K NO“ WING. «a. (from know. ] 

1. Skiltvl; well inſtructed ;; remote from 

ig norance. Boyle, 

a 93. Coa- 


K N. u 


2. Conſcious; intelligent. 
RNO “WING. /. [from 3 
XNOWI NOL. 7 

Kill z with N Miterb urys 
KNO/WLEDGE. /. [from 3 


3 


1. Certain preception. Locke, 
2. Learning ; illumination of the mind. 
Shakeſp, 


3. Skill in any thing. Shakeſp. 
N wich 4 or an; per- 
2. Sidney. 
ALA ; notice, Ben Jonſon, 
8. Information ; power of — 

I 

To KNO'WLEDGE,. v. a. [not in uſe.] 
acknowledge; to avow. 1 
os v, a. men Daniſh.] 
bea 


7 ; 4 p 


fe] Win) 


Q kinner, 


KYD 
KNU'CKLE, /, cauele, Saxon, 


The joints of the kiggers 


th the finger cloſe * 
5 The knee joint 1 a le, © 1 


3. The articulation or joint of 2 — 


To KNU/CKLE, v. 3. 
ſubmit. 


KNU'/CKLED, ., [from teackk.] Join 
Kur. , CA touts Laval 4 


KNUR, ee [Anor, German.) Bl 
KNURLE, a hard n, 


KONED. for knew 
rb. 9/5, leo ng 11 
1 56 4 
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